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$ot Switbin'0 Bai?. 

By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

rPLJLAR delusions often appear 
to be endowed with a perpetual 
youth ; and this perhaps may be 
accounted for by the fact that they 
Idom entirely false. Thus, the wide- 

&ith in the meteorological influence 

Swithin is not altogether without a 
I foundation in truth. An industrious 
: actually took the trouble to examine 
ecnwich observations for twenty years, 
tx to prove the fallacy of this popular 
dtion, and he found that during that 

there were six wet St. Swithins and 
tn dry ones. Moreover, he found that 
srage of rainy days was greater after 
J than after the wet fifteenths of July. 
. result might, very naturally have been 
ed, for statistics and general assertions 
>t likely to run amicably together; 
heless, the original spirit of the super- 
may have been correct in the main, 
gh the letter was wrong in the particu- 
stances. The period fixed for the 
>n of the wet should have caused us to 
It the prophecy was not intended to be 
literally, for the number forty has been 
Uy used to imply the indefinite ; and 
1st, therefore, allow the same latitude 
Jie exact time as we do in the case of 
itine, a word in which the original idea 
ty is now entirely lost. If we under- 
the prophecy to mean that when rain 

in July it is likely to last for two or 
veeks, we shall find that it is in the 
»rrcct 

•se persons in all ages whose occupa- 
lave taken them much in the open air 
isually been observers of Nature, and 
lult of much of their observation has 
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come down to us in the form of proverbs. It 
seems highly probable that these observers, 
wishing to draw attention to a likely time of 
wet, should connect it with some saint's day, 
in order that the people might remember it 
the better. It is rather curious that several 
saints have had the character of patrons of 
rain attributed to them ; but St. Swithin has 
beaten the others out of the field, and his 
fame has survived to the present day. The 
Rev. Leonard Blomefield (late Jenyns), a 
veteran meteorologist, has given some atten- 
tion to these weather saints, and written a 
valuable and interesting Paper upon them, 
which is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Quh. The days of these rainy saints are, 
with one exception, all in June and July, 
and Thomas Forster, the meteorologist, re- 
gards /this as a proof that the superstition was 
"founded on the experience of those who 
had observed, that whatever weather set in 
soon after the summer solstice was of long 
continuance.'' Mr. Blomefield also points 
out that meteorological observations, extend- 
ing over a long period of time, indicate the 
percentage of wet to be very high both in 
July and August. The first in point of 
time of the ominous saints' days is that of 
St. Vitus, which falls on the isth of June, 
but as he comes so early he is only allowed 
thirty days of wet. In the Sententia 
Rythmicce of Buchlerus the following lines 
occur :— 

Lux sacrata Vito si sit pluviosa, seauentes 
Triginta' iadent omne madere solum. 

A few days after this, on the a4th, is St. 
John the Baptist's Day, rain on which is 
sure to be followed by forty days of wet, as 
an old Latin proverb informs us. The 2nd 
of July is the Festival of the Visitation of 
the Virgin Mary, the day of Saints Processus 
and Martinianus, and the festival of St. 
Swithin in the Roman Martyrology, and the 
same prophecy about forty days of wet has 
been applied to it. The 4tli is the day 
of the translation of St. Martin, and rain 
then betokens either twenty or forty days of 
wet weather, the prophets disagreeing a little 
in the matter. In Scotland it used to be 
called St. Martin of Bullion's day, and there 
was a proverb that if the deer rose dry and 
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lay down dry on that day it was a sign of a 
good harvest, in accordance with the old 
couplet — 

bullion's day gif ye be fair, 

For forty days there'll be nac mair. 

In considering these different dates, we 
ought not to forget that they are not the 
same as when the superstitions first grew up. 
If we take into consideration the change 
made in our calendar in the year 1752, and 
add eleven days, which is the difference 
between the old and the new style, we shall 
find that St Vitus's Day would fall on the 
26th of June, St John the Baptist's on the 
5th of July, the Festival of the Virgin's 
Visitation on the 13th of July, St. Martin of 
Bullion's Day on {the isth of July, and St. 
Swithin's on the 26th of July. 

Foreigners do not recognize our rainy 
saints, but have different ones of their own. 
In France, Saints Mddard, Gervais, and 
Protais are looked upon as exerting con- 
siderable influence over the weather. St. 
M^dard's day falls on the 8th of July, and 
some old lines say — 

S'il pleut le jour do Saint Mddard, 
II picut quarante jours plus tard. 

The 19th of the same month is dedicated 
to Saints Gervais and Protais — 

S'il pleut le jour dc Saint Gervais ct de Saint 

Protais 
II pleut (luarante jours apr^s. 

Saint MtSdard's Day is still watched with 
anxiety in the rural districts of France, and 
the old proverb quoted above has been 
amplified into the following lines : — 

Du jonr de St. Mddard, <]u'est in Juin, 

Le labourcur sc donne soin, 

Car les vieux disent que s'il pleut, 

Quarante jours durer il pent ; 

Kt s'il fait beau tu est certain 

D*avoir abondance en grain. 

Of the rainy saints' day in other countries 
we may mention St Godeli^ve in Flanders, 
the Festival of the Seven Sleepers (July 27), 
and two others in Germany, St Galla (Oc- 
tober 5) in Tuscany, and any day within 
the octave of the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
the Apostle (August 24), at Rome. This 
last is in contradiction to the English coup- 
let, which says that — 

All the tears that Swithin can cry 

St. Bartlemy's dusty mantle wipes dry. 



The English notion as to St. Bartholomew 
arises from the fact that his day falls exactly 
forty days after St Swithin, so that should the 
latter be wet, the former brings about a 
change of weather. 

Having dismissed the rivals who have in 
vain attempted to drive St Swithin from his 
chief place as a prophetic meteorologist, we 
will now say a few words about the saint 
himself and his day. Most of us are fami- 
lair with the lines — 

In this month is St. Swithin's day, 
On which if that it rain they say, 
Full forty days after it will, 
Or more or less some rain distil. 

These were amplified by Gay in his THvia,^ 
who added to them a little moral lecture — 

Now if on Swithin's feast the welkin lours, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shalt clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain. 
Let not such vulgar tales debase thy mind ; 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind. 

Gay here glances at the popular belief, to 
which we shall refer further on, that the 
weather on St. Paul's Day (January 25) was 
an omen of what the year would turn out 
I'he most usual belief as to St Swithin's 
Day is limited to the wet ; but some say that 
if the 15th of July is fine, the forty following 
days will also be fine, and this view is taken 
in the Northern proverb — 

St. Swithin's day, gif ye'do rain. 
For forty daies it will remain ; 
St. Swithin's day, an ye be fair, 
For forty dales 'twill rain nae mair. 

Ben Jonson mentions the belief in St 
Swithin's in his play of Every Man out of his 
Hummir ; but it does not appear to have 
been more literally true in the seventeenth 
than in the nineteenth century — 

O, hcre*s St. Swithin's, the fifteenth day ; variable 
weather, for the most part rain ; good ! for the most 
part rain. Why it should rain forty days after, 
now more or less it was a rule held afore I was able 
to hold a plough, and yet here are two days no rain, 
lia ! it makes mc muse. — Act i. sc. I. 

It is time now to ask who St. Swithin was, 
and why he should be connected with wet 
weather ; but the first part of the question 
is easier to answer than the last. 

St Swithin; or more properly speaking 
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St. Swidhun,* architect and statesman, was 
bom in the neighbourhood of Winchester 
about the year 800. He was a monk of the 
old Abbey of Winchester, then prior of the 
brotherhood, and lastly, from a.d. 852 until 
his death in 862, Bishop of the See. Egbert, 
the king, chose him as preceptor to his son 
Ethelwolf, and he obtained a name respected 
for uprightness and humility. His last desire 
is said to have been that he might be buried 
outside his own cathedral, under the eaves, 
where his body would receive the droppings 
from the roof, and his grave be trodden by 
the feet of the passer-by. This is pretty 
well all that is actually known of this cele- 
brated saint ; but popular regard has not been 
content with such meagre materials, and fur- 
ther particulars have therefore been invented. 
Report affirmed that about one hundred 
years after his death an attempt was made to 
remove his body to the inside of the church, 
but that this endeavour was frustrated by a 
storm of rain which came on suddenly, and 
continued for forty days. In consequence, 
the scheme had to be given up, and instead 
of the saint's bones being moved, a chapel 
was built over his grave, where many miracles 
were performed This, however, is all false, 
for instead of being a failure, the translation 
was a great success. The truth of the matter 
is as follows :— Bishop Ethelwold, the re- 
builder of the cathedral, looked back upon 
the list of his predecessors in the See, and 
he found Bishop Swidhun to be the most 
worthy of honour there. Information reached 
him that that worthy had appeared to divers 
persons in a vision, and the facts were then 
taken down in writing, the result of which 
was that Swidhun was proclaimed a saint by 
acclamation. King Edgar was informed of 
the reports, and he gave directions for the 
formal translation of the remains from without 
the north side to within the east end of the 
church. On July 15, 971, after Swidhun 
had been one hundred and eight years in his 
humble grave, there was a vast gathering at 
Winchester to witness the translation, which 
took place with great kclat, and with the 
most propitious weather. A few years later, 

• This name is formed of the two words swif^ strong, 
bold, and hun^ the meaning of which is obscure, 
although it frequently occurs in names. 



on October 20, 980, Ethelwold's new cathe- 
dral was dedicated to St. Swidhun, and his 
merits formed the theme on that occasion. 
The old cathedral was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the new fabric was known 
as St. Swidhun's until Henry VHI. ordered 
the name of the Holy Trinity to be substi- 
tuted. The earliest example that has been 
found of a calendar in which our saint's day 
appears is one in the library at Rouen, of 
about A.D. 1000. 

We owe our better knowledge of St. 
Swidhun to the Rev. John Earle,* one of 
our most learned Saxon scholars, whose 
researches have added another instance to 
the many already existing, of the curious 
way in which a man may be connected in 
the popular mind with a superstition that 
history shows us to be inconsistent with 
the facts of his life. We therefore can 
have little difficulty in agreeing with Mr. 
Earle that the belief in a forty days' rain 
must date back to a period long anterior 
to the age of St. Swidhun. 

Intimately connected with the weeping 
saints we have been considering are those 
that inaugurate a more cheerful and agree- 
able weather. Near the end of most years 
we have a brief resurrection of summer, 
which is called in the United States the 
" Indian Summer," in Northern and Midland 
Germany, " Old Wives* Summer," and more 
rarely, the "Gu-ls* Summer." De Quincey 
speaks of it as "a resurrection that has no 
root in the past nor steady hold upon the 
future, like the lambent and fitful gleams 
from an expiring lamp, mimicking what is 
called ' the lightning before deatli ' of sick 
patients when close upon their end." It has 
four names in England, according to the 
time in the year it commences, which are 
Michaelmas Summer (Sept. 29), St. Luke's 
little Summer (Oct. 18), Halloween Summer 
(Oct. 31), and St. Martin'sLSummer(Nov. 11). 
The two last are mentioned by Shakespeare. 
Prince Harry says to Falstaff: "Farewell, 
thou latter Spring ! Farewell All Hallow'n 
Summer" i^First Part of King Henry IV,, 
act i. sc. 2), and in the First Part of King 
Henry VI, (act i. sc. 2), Joan la Pucelle 
says : — 

* Gloucester Fragments, London, 1861, 4to. 
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Assigned am I to be the Englbh scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly 1*11 raise : 
Expect St. Martinrs Summer, halcyon days. 
Since I have entered into these wars. 

Here is the place to mention the one ex- 
ception to the rule that the watery saints are 
all in June and July. The Feast of St Simon 
and St. Jude has obtained the credit of com- 
mencing a rainy period, and in Middleton 
and Decker's old play, 7^ Roaring Girl, or 
Moll Cutpurse, one of the characters ob- 
serves : ** I know it as well as I know 'twill 
rain on Simon and Jude's day." This fes- 
tival falls on the 28th of October, which 
is about the time of the usual autumn 
rains; and, according as the rainy season 
comes earlier or later, one or other of the 
second summers we have just mentioned is 
likely to occur. 

January 25, the day dedicated to the Con- 
version of St. Paul, was considered, as we 
have mentioned before, to be ominous of the 
future weather of the year. In Heame's 
edition of .^^^^^./^wj^ry this is set out 
in the following translation of some Latin 
lines : — 

If St. PauVs day be fair and cleare, 
It doth betide a happy yeare ; 
If it do chance to snow or raine, 
Then shall be deere all kinds of graine : 
But if the wind then be alofte, 
Warres shall vex the realm full ofte ; 
And if the clouds make darke the skie. 
Both neate and fowle this yeare shall dye. 

Somewhat the same belief was current as 
to St. Urban's Day (May 25). If this day 
is fair the Germans count on a good vin- 
tage, but if it is stormy they fear a bad 
one. The image of this saint used to be 
carried to the market-places and crowned 
with flowers, but if these fair-weather saints 
were unpropitious the people vented their 
anger upon them. Schenck, m his Treatise on 
Images, says that in Germany the people 
used to drag St. Paul and St. Urban in 
effigy through the streets down to the rivers 
if their respective feasts happened to occur 
in foul weather. Besides wet and fine- 
weather saints, they have in France three 
Icy Saints : — 

Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace 

£t Saint Ser\'ais, 
Sans froid ces Saints de Glace 

ne vont jamais* 



The festivals of these saints occur on three 
consecutive days — viz., the nth, 12th and 
13th of May, and Mr. Blomefield remarks — 

that these three days coincide with one of those 
short periods of anomalous cold, or wintry relapse^ 
which occur in the earlier months, and of which that 
in May is perhaps the one most generally known ; 
thereby again establishing the truth of an old adage 
— though the phenomenon to which it bears reference 
has only of late years, comparatively speaking, 
attracted the attention of meteorologists, or been 
clearly ascertained to be a fact 

The results of the consideration of these 
meteorological landmarks may be summed up 
as follows, in the words of Mr. Blomefield : — 

Taking one year with another, there is relatively 
speaking a dry half of the year and a wet half, die 
latter being further divisible into two wet periods 
separated by a dry period. In other words, some por-' 
tion of the summer is wet, and some portion of the 
autumn is also wet, the saints'-days above named 
pointing in a genend way to the setting in of those 
periods. But between these two wet periods there 
usually occurs an interval of fine settled weather, this 
being also, curiously enough, associated with other 
samts ; if the first wet commence, as it normally woold 
do, about the end of July and continue through 
August — so that it can be fairly laid to the charge of 
St. Swithin — then when the dry comes in September, 
St. Bartholomew is considered as bringing about the 
change. If this dry period does not set in till later in 
the season we have then no less than four saint or 
festival days brought in to mark the fine settled 
weather, especially if mild as well as fine, and lend- 
ing their names to what is considered as a second 
summer. 

It is therefore a mistaken notion to imagine 
that the association of varieties of weather 
with certain saints had anything originally to 
do with superstition. At the present day it 
is in many instances the proverbs and tradi- 
tions only that keep the saints in memory ; 
but it was dififerent in old times,and no better 
mode of impressing upon the masses the 
results of observation could have been hit 
upon. It is also not a little remarkable that 
meteorologists such as Forster and Blome- 
field, who have given careful attention to the 
subject, should find, afler consulting a series 
of records, that, in the main, the so-called 
superstition of our ancestors was founded 
upon broad and sound generalizations. 
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THE DOMESDAY OF COLCHESTER. 




Vat Z>ome05ai? of Colcbeeter/ 

PART II. 

\NHAB1TANTS.—\X is somewhat 
strange that the Survey does not 
record the total number of bur- 
gesses, or the total number of 
houses, either T.R.E. or T.R.W. We 
may, however, discover from a financial 
entryf that the number of houses in the 
tota chntas was 450 T.R.E. ; and by a careful 
analysis of the Survey we can account for 
about the same number as existing in 10864 
This figure (which would imply a population 
of somewhat over 2,000 souls) seems curiously 
small when compared with the '* Hundred of 
Norwich" with its 1,300 burgesses T.R.E., 
or even the " Half-Himdred of Ipswich" with 
its 538 burgesses T.R.E. ; or, to take the 
case of a sister colonia^ the ctvitas of 
Lincoln, . with its 970 inhabited houses 
T.R.E., must have had more than double 
the population. Colchester had clearly been 
distanced in the race, and had been relatively 
receding in importance. 

The lengthy list of burgesses which forms 
the bulk of the Survey affords us more in- 
formation than would at first sight appear 
probable. According to Mr. Freeman, — 

A long list is given of English burgesses who kept 
their houses, followed by a list of possessions within 
the borough which had passed into the hands of 
Norman owners.} 

But this is not so. The list is, to some ex- 
tent, divided into two, but sevesral Normans 
—among them landowners in the county — 
are to be found in the first half, while the 
second half contains at least two names of 



* References to sketch map of Colchester in 1086 
(Vol. V. p. 246). 

1. King Street. 

2. Site of Castle. 

^- 3. Site of St. Helen's Chapel. 

4. Moot-halL. 

5. Cellars of an early Norman house. 

6. Ditto, assigned to £udo Dapifer. 

7. St Peter's Church. 

8. Trinity Tower (eleventh century). 
9u The Bishop's Fee. 

10. The Schreobe Street (to Maiden), 
t See under " Finance." 
% Apparently between 440 and 450. 
{ Arck, youm. xxxiv. 68. 



EngUsh owners who have kept their houses.* 
Nor are the estates in the latter part 
<< possessions within the borough," for the 
term burgus^ as I have shown, is only used 
twice in the Survey, and is then strictly ap- 
plied to the space within the walls. If we 
examine the first half, headed, " Isti sunt 
Burgenses Regis qui reddunt consuetudi- 
nem/' we find the names of 276 burgesses, 
several of them owning many houses and a 
few owning none — the grand total of their 
houses being 355. Their land, which was 
divided into unequal plots, amounted to no 
less than 1,296 acres of arable and 51 
of meadow. Most of the plots were but a 
few acres in extent, often but one or two, 
and suggest a very large element of '^ peasant 
proprietors," dwelling probably on their little 
holdings, of which many must have been 
distant from the walls. There were also 
several properties of firom twenty to thirty 
acres ; and the whole effect produced is that 
of a land-owning community, with scarcely 
any traces of a landless, tniding element. 
Hence, we may presume, the relative sparse- 
ness of population ; hence also the want of 
development in the community. Among the 
biugesses we find seven priests and nearly 
twenty women, one of the latter, Leofieda, 
being perhaps the wealthiest of the towns- 
folk,! with her three houses, her twenty-five 
acres, and her mill.:^ The piure English 
element is of course predominant in the 
names, and lingered long among the fields 
and copses after fashion had banished it 
from the font.§ But Hacon and Tovig, 
Osgod and Segrim, were names that told of 
Norse descent And followers of the Con- 
queror as well figured among the king's 
biurgesses. Rossel and ]!)ottel occur among 
the names, as do Walter and Got Hugh. 



*" * ^'Mansune ii. domus et iv. acras, Ginla i 
domum." 

t Compare the " una mulier soror Stigandi," who 
was a wealthy burgess of Norwich. 

X Sec "MUls." 

§ Eadric (Eddrichescroft), Cedric (Cerrichescroft), 
Eadwig (Eduiefield), Leofgar (Levegorismede), 
Eadwine ( Edynelonde), MXfmnt (Aylwynesmere), 
Godgifu (Goodith-hide, Godehye), Eacfgifii (Edithes- 
londe), &c. &c. These are mostly taken from deeds 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. *' Golden," 
which still occurs in land-names there, must be a cor- 
ruption of Goldwine. 
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Ralph Pinel, the Lord of Bromley,* is among 
them also, but has declined, after the manner, 
of his comrades, to pay the dues on the houses 
which he holds, as a burgess, within the 
walls.f Two other Normans, with the singu- 
lar names of Half White {Dimidius Blancus) 
and William Sin ( Willidmus Feccatum)^ are 
under-tenants of lands in the county.J 
Tescho (Tedesco?), another foreigner, has 
also withheld his burgage-dues. Even St. 
Eadmund figures on the burgess roll of Col- 
chester.§ A puzzling problem is presented 
by two Englishmen, " Consilio Godwine" and 
" Consilio iElfheah." What office did these 
men hold, consilio being evidently an official 
prefix ? Were they, as at St. Edmimds, in 
later days, the nominees of the king's reeve, 
the men who convened the moot of the 
hundred, and carried the horn of office ?|| 
Nor must we omit " Wulfwine the Crier,"4 
the only bearer of that venerable office re- 
corded in the pages of Domesday. It is a 
singular coincidence that '* a parcel of land 
called the Towne Clapper^ was still to be 
found at Colchester as late as the sixteenth 



* ii. 97. 

t " Radulphus Pinel iv. domus infra muros ct v. 
acras ct non reddidit consuetudinem" (ii. 106) . 

t ii- 39» 77» 78. 
' § ** Abbas Stl Eadmundi ii. domus ct xxx. acras" 
(ii. 105). A century later he owned ** duas ecclcsias 
in Colccestri" (J. de Brakelonde). 

II '*£t nominati sunt cidem herd duo burgenses 
Godcfridus et Nicholaus ut essent prsefecti, habitlUjue 
disputatione de cujus manu comu acciperent, quod 
dicitur mot-hortt^ tandem illud receperunt de manu 
prions" (J. de Brakelonde, 54). Cf. the Puscy horn, 
Seymour horn, Boarstall horn, &c., as cases of 
horn-tenure. It is but fair to Mr. Coote to point out 
that he might here discover a trace of the long-lost 
duumviri {Romans 0/ Britain, 354} 35^)' 

H ii. 104, ** Uluuin monitor.* I follow Ducange 
in rendering monitor as **criei-,'* though I should 
myself prefer "the wakeman/' on the analogy of 
that primitive officer at Ripon, who originally blew 
*' a horn every night at nine of the clock" (compare 
the vesper-horn of the Swiss Alps) as a police warn- 
ing to the inhabitants. (For details see Gent's 
Ripon^ pp. 1 01-2.) But we should also compare 
*'thc Burghmote horn'* at Canierbury, by which the 
governing assembly was summoned ''from time 
immemorial" down to 1835 (Hasted's Kent, 1800, xL 
p. 29 ; Brent's Canterbury, 1879, p. 233), unless this 
should be rather identified with tne horn mentioned 
in the note above. It should be observed that at 
Ripon the mere ''wakeman" developed into the 
mayor, while at Canterbury the convener degenerated 
into the crie ' 



century.* Mr. Gomme may be able to tell 
us whether we may here discover the trace 
of an immemorial custom conspicuous in the 
Aryan system.f 

The precise status of the owners in the 
second half of the list is not easy to deter- 
mine. Among them are the namies of great 
Norman landowners,! but their possessions, 
like those of the English burgesses,, were 
all charged with quit rent to the Crown, 
though they had mostly endeavoured to 
evade payment} The distinction, therefore, 
if any, must be sought in jurisdiction, and 
not in tenure. Bodi classes were equally 
entitled to share in the common pasture. 

Lexden. — The boundaries of the civitas 
of Colchester are plainly to be discovered in 
Domesday. The Colne was its northern 
limit, for beyond it, as we shall see, lay the 
King's Wood, of which the Survey could 
take no cognizance. On the east it extended 
beyond the Colne over the outlying lands of 
Greenstead, closed in to the north by wood 
and waste. Its southern portion, subse- 
quently known as West Donyland, was by far 
the most extensive, and embraced the swell- 
ing uplands between the valleys of the Colne 
and of the " Roman river." On the west, it 
was protected by no natiu-al boundaries, and 
was there consequently most open to aggres- 
sion, even in the days before the legionaries 
of Rome had stormed the ramparts which 
to this day remain. It here adjoined the 
Lordship of Stanway, one of those which 
had passed at the Conquest from the hands 
of Harold II into those of King William. 

• Among the obit-lands confiscated under 
Edward VI. 

t See Mr. Gomme's invaluable Introduction to the 
Index 0/ Municipal Offices, p. 35, where a Bellman^s 
acre is quoted. There was also at Colchester a 
Hangman^ s pond, and a Parson* s acre will be found 
below, while a Knaves acre still remains in the 
grounds of the Hythe Rectory. 

X See " Manorial Houses." Earl Eustace, Sweyn of 
Essex, Ralph Peverel, Geoffrey de Magna ville, Hamo 
(Fitz-hamon), and Eudo (of Rye) occur among the 
names. 

§ There was still extant in Morant's time a list of 
the burgage-lands (from which, as Professor Stubbs 
observes, the Crown rents were due), taken in 1 61 2, 
to assess the aidpurfille maricr. It is now probably 
among the Ashbumham MSS. 

II It had contributed to the endowment of his 
famous House of Waltham, the Abbey's land here 
being known later as the Aula d€ Waltham (Tallage 
RoU), 6 Ed. II. ,. 
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The portion of the lordship nearest to Col- 
chester was known as the Berewite of 
Lexden,* and early in the Survey the tale of 
wrong is thus told by the Burgesses : — 

Et buii^nses calumpniantur v. hidas de Lcxsen- 
dena ad consuetudinem et Scotum ctvitatis qux 
jacueront ad pnedictam terrain quam tenebat God- 
new (iL 104). 

On this most instnictive entry Mr. Free- 
man observes : — 

We see the burgesses of Colchester already form- 
ing a recofpiized body, holding common lands, atU 
claiming oiker common lands as haznng been unjttstly 
taken from tkem.f 

We have here an excellent instance of the 
necessity for minute investigation if we would 
interpret aright the facts recorded in the 
Survey. For (j) the land was tiot " common 
land,"^ but ''belonged to the land whicli 
Godric held;" (2) The burgesses did not 
claim the ownership, but merely the power of 
rating (" ad consuetudinem^'^ &c.).§ 

This claim should be compared with an 
entry in the Survey of Chester.|| 

In each case the grievance was the same. 
The rateable area of the civitas had been 
wrongfully lessened, and the iand-gafoi {ih^ 
consuetudoy or crown quit-rent) on that por- 
tion had been transferred to the owner of 
the land, though the Crown continued to 
exact the same sum from the community, 
among whom the remaining landowners had 
to ms^e up the deficiency. Notice that this 
implies the existence of a fixed commuta- 
tion.T If we now turn to the opposite side 
xA this picture, as presented by die descrip- 
tion of Stanway, we detect at once the guilt 

* ''Adhuc pertinet i berewita quie vocatur Les- 
Modena de iv. hidls'' (ii. 4). 

t Arch. Joum, zxxiy. 68. 

X See " Common Land.'' 

I This "claim" of the* burgesses in 1086 is sin- 
gidarly analogous to their claim in 18 10, when they 
tMeited their right to rate the castle and its bailey, 
which had previously been deemed an exempt 
district 

I Terra in qui est templum Sancti Petri, quam 
Robertas de Kodeland clamabat ad teinland, sicut 
dimtiocinayit comitatus, nunquam pertinuit ad 
maaeritim extra civitatem sed ad borgum pertinet ; et 
wnptr fuU in comueHtdine regis et comitis sicut (terra) 
•Uarmn burgensium (i. 262 b.). 

^ For the meaning of " Scot'' in this case see 
•* Finance." 



of the king's reeves.* The total value o^ 
the Stanway lordship had increased 50 per 
cent, since the days of the Confessor, f 
Furtlier proof of its wrongful extension is 
found in the suspicious entry under Lexden 
of ^'xvi. socmanni de ii. hidis et xxxvi. 
acris," formerly, we may presume, burgesses 
of Colchester. J Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that a mere " berewite " had swollen 
to such proportions.! It is singular to note 
that the invasio would have been contra 
regem, but that it happened to be the aggres- 
sion of a Royal reeve on the rights of Royal 
btugesses. 

Greensi BAD. — The point to observe in the 
description of this division is that it stood 
on a different footing from the rest of the 
civitas. It had been held by one man, and 
not by a crowd of burgesses ; it had been 
held free from that rent to the Crown which 
was paid by the rest of Colchester. || When 
we remember that it also lay outside the 
geographical limits of the ancient Caiiiulo- 
dunum, we are tempted to combine the two 
facts, and to look upon it as a late addition, 
and not an integral part of the original 
English civitas. Is it too fanciful an assump- 
tion that the latter was co-extensive with its 
British predecessor ?T Greenstead had be- 
longed, T. R. E., to Godric,** a " freeman." 

* See Mr. Freeman's admirable exposure of their 
doings in his Appendix on The icing's Reeves in 
vol. V. p. 811. 

i* Tunc valuit totum xxii. libros ; modo Petrus inde 
recipit xxxiii. libros; and iii. libros degersuma (ii. 5.) 
This Petrus was Peter de Valonges, then sheriff aud 
fermor of the king's manors. 

X These " sokemen" held about as much land as 
the better class of burgesses, and apparently lived on 
their holdings. This change of burgesses into soke- 
men confirms Professor Stubbs' statement (i. 409) — 
"The burgage tenure answers to the socage of the 
rural manors. ' For a similar transfer of sokemen 
see ii. lOO: — ** Addidit Hamo dapifer ii. sochemannos 
quos invasit super regem." Also i. 137. 

§ I attribute to this extension of Lexden the present 
proximity of that parish to the town walls. The 
rights of the burgesses were, however, effectually 
restored, and the kter lords of Lexden did suit and 
service at their court. 

II That this depended on the laftd and not the 
oumer is i^own by Godric's possessions south of the 
Colne being all charged with consuetudo. 

% Greenstead appears, oddly enough, in the six- 
teenth century as "Greenstead Peutric^^ (Rot Pat., 
I557)f ^ name savouring of the Wealhcyn, 

** Probably identical with "Godric of Colchester," 
a holder in East Donyland, T. R. £. (ii. 30). 
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Y^joig before the Conquest, his sons had 
divided* it into four parts, which they had 
subsequently forfeited. Two of them the 
Conqueror had retained, one he had granted 
to Earl Eustace, and one to a certain 
Waleran, who had died shortly before the 
Survey, and whose son John now possessed 
itt This division should be carefully com- 
pared with that at Lammarsh, on the borders 
of Suffolk, as illustrating the retention of 
Old English boundaries.! The shares of 
the four brothers had here been exactly 
equal in value, though one of them com- 
prised the church, and the other the mill 
of the hamlet. On their forfeiture, their 
shares were kept intact, except that the mill 
was now divided among the four.J It is 
noteworthy that the church was apparently 
not worth dividing. II Godric had owned 
here four " mansiones terra." This obscure 
term would seem in this case to mean 
** capital messuages."ir May they not have 
been the farmsteads of the respective shares ? 
If so, that of Earl Eustace would be now 
represented by " Greenstead Hall," and one 
of the king's would be " Greenstead Park."** 
To the King's shares belonged two houses 
within the burh,tt and three houses in Green- 



* I follow Mr. Freeman's reading. The original 
is dimiserunt, 

t He was a large owner in Suffolk, &c. He ap- 
pears at Henny (ii. loi) as succeeding to an invasio 
of his father Waleran (of. ii. 84). Waleran was of a 
somewhat ** invasive" disposition, and had seized a 
house in Colchester, which the monks of St Audoen 
claimed in right of their lordship of Mersea (ii. 32). 
It does not appear here. Was he the Waleran Fitz- 
Ralph who gave lands at Pantfield, Essex, 1076 ? 

X See ii. 74. Two brothers had divided it into 
two shares (one twice the size of the other) T. R. E. 
Those shares were kept quite distinct after Ralph 
Peverel received the manor, and were held by 
separate tenants. 

IThus making the shares unequal. See '* Mills." 
Probably it had no glebe land. The church re- 
mained till recently a very ancient structure. 

U According to Ellis (ii. 242) " In the return for 
Essex, the two words mansio and manerium were 
considered as synon3nnous." But these tnansicnes 
terra are seen to have been only homesteads. 

** The EarFs share and those of the King passed 
to Eudo, who granted them to St. John's. One of 
them was made a park by the Abbot. The church 
(standing on Eustace's land), passed to Eudo, carry- 
ing the tithes with it. He granted tiiem also to St. 
John's. 

M "Quibus pertinent duo domus in dttr;go,** 



stead were held from Waleran by Turstin 
Wiscard.* 
The King's Lands. — 

" Dominium regis in colecestra cii acne terrae de 
quibus sunt x prati in quibus sunt x bordariL £t 
ccxl acrae inter pasturam et fhictetam, et hoc totum 
jacet ad firmam regis" (iL 107). 

The first point to notice here is the use of 
the term " demesne." In one sense the whole 
dviUis was " in demesne" of the Crown, but 
in its aspect of a Crown manor it had, like 
any other manor,t a portion set apart as the 
peculiar demesne of the Lord, J -^a kind of 
imferiuffi in imperio. The rest of the 
ciyitas was the ut-landy or getuat-land^ from 
which accrued the gafoly or tribute which was 
due to the king quA lord, and formed the 
consueiudo of the Survey.§ 

* Afterwards given by Eudo to St. John's (Carta 
Eudonis). Proved to have stood in Greenstead by 
Inq., taken at Colchester 8 Ed. IV. Waleran^s 
quarter was afterwards given to St. Botolph's, it is 
not known by whom. I have discovered the donor 
in a Hastings who married John^s heiress (Rot. Pip., 
31 H. I.). 

t " The manorial possessions of the sovereign did 
not differ from those of his subjects." They were re- 
garded as landed estate. (Hale, Domesday of St, 
PauTSf xxxiii.) 

t Vulgo terrae dominlcales (Spelman). 

§ The identity of the landgafol in the Old English 
towns with the tributum of the Roman colonists is a 
cardinal point in Mr. Coote*s theory {Romans in Bri" 
tain, pp. 252-259, 366, &c.). His argument is briefly 
this. The tributum of the Romaas was paid after the 
English Conquest to the English kings, in the early 
period of the Monarchy. It was then ** remitted to 
the Roman subjects, in respect of land in the shires" 
{territoria) but " still levied upon the bouses of the same 
Romans in the boroughs" (p. 257.) This latter por- 
tion he indentifies with the landgafol, *' not a rent, 
but a permanent land tax" (p. 367) " a ^yment made 
by the citizens to the king" (p. 366.) I* rom this view 
I must differ wholly. It is essential to distinguish 
ihe^scaiia or public burdens (practically the geldum) 
paid as a tax to the king qud king, from the 
consuetudo or YicaA-retit paid to the king qud lord, 
just as it would be paid to any private lord of a sub- 
ject town or even of a manor (for this same term 
consuetudo is used of manorial rents throughout the 
Survey — a further illustration of the close analogy 
between town and country in Old English daya). 
This confusion partly proceeds from Mr. Coote's 
theory of the territorium, which I have disproved 
above, and which blinded him to the true territorial 
character of the Old English town. He accordingly 
assumed tliat the land-mfol was only paid on hmist 
property, and it is a fatal objection to his theory 
that we here find it paid by land also within the 
borders of the territorial avitas^ 
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It will be noticed that the area of these 
lands is given in acres and not in hides or 
carucates."' The reason of this is to be 
found in their not lying together, though the 
bulk of them (as shown on the map) formed 
a compact parcel. 

The expression " hoc totum jacet ad 
finnam regis," has been wrongly translated 
" is let out to ferm by the king." It should 
be rendered " belongs to" (the strict meaning 
oi Jacet ad) "the King's Ferm." That is to 
say, the estate must have been rented by the 
collective burgesses, and the rent formed 
part of the Ferm they paid to the Crown, f 
When King Stephen handed over eighteen 
acres of these lands to the Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalen^ an equivalent portion 
(35. 5c^.) of the total rent paid by the bur- 
gesses was thenceforth paid by the brethren. 

Ten borders (.r. bordarii) were the only 
labourers on this demesne. ** The bordarii of 
the Survey," says Ellis, " appear at various 
times to have received a great variety of 
interpretations." The fact, it should be 
noticed, which is clearest in connection with 
them is that, here at any rate, they formed 
the class into which the villani were sinking 
and the servi rising.J Now when we learn 
what these " bordars" really were, we shall 
perceive the significance of this change. 
We find them at Colchester the only 
laboiurers on the demesne lands. This 
coiresponds precisely with the observations 
of Mr. Larking in Kent,§ and Mr. Eyton in 
Dorsct.|| They were the lord's ploughmen, 

* They occur in the 11 30 Pipe- Roll as dominica 
carucatiT regis, but this was a conventional formula. 

t Just as their ferm was raised by 4CXf. while they 
rented the King's Wood. 

t So at Stanway, ** Tunc xii. villani, post et modo ix. 
Tone z. bordarii post et modo xii." At Lexden, one 
villain had sunk to a bordar, and one serf had risen 
to the same. On St. Peter's land, at Colchester, one 
serf had risen to be a bordar, &c. &c. A very 
striking instance will be found at Writtle, in Essex 
(ii. 5) where the villani had been reduced from 97 to 
73, and the strvi from 23 to 18, while the bordarii 
had increased from 36 to 60. 

§ The bordarii were, strictly speaking, the labourers 
of the demesne lands of the manor {Domesday of 
Keni^ App. xxi. ). So too on pp. 167-8. 

I "llie bordarii, so far from being 'cottars* (as 
l<»d Coke supposed) or * dwellers on the border of 
an Estate' .... dwelt round the court-house, the 
oentre of the manor. Doubtless they constituted the 
highest class of farm labourers employed on the 



the labourers, as we should say, on the home 
farm. Now observe that this change in their 
relative numbers corresponded with a 
simultaneous change in the amount of land 
under cultivation. We find that between the 
days of the Confessor and the period of 
the Survey there was little or no diminution 
in xht demesne land under cultivation,* but a 
great falling off in the number of tenants 
{villani) and their teams.t Thus, the marked 
increase in the bordarii would be due, not to 
the conversion of lit-land into demesne, but 
to the necessity of providing additional 
labour on the demesne to replace the prsedial 
services rendered by the former villains.} 
And so one phenomenon serves to explain the 
other, and to throw fresh light on this obscure 
but important period. 

J. H. Round. 

{To be continued,) 
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[HE short Bill for this purpose, brought 
in and prepared by Mr. Borlase and 
Mr. Bryce, will, we hope, shordy 
become law; meanwhile, it may 
not be amiss to note its provisions, and the 
need there is for them. 

Parish registers have had an existence of 
300 years ; they were instituted by Cromwell 
under Henry VIII., when, as Ecclesiastical 

estate. They were housed, fed, appointed, and 
directed by the steward or bailiff*' {Dorset Domesdav, 
p. 49.) TTius Ellis' view (p. 83) that * * bordarii were 
merely cottagers" is wrong. Hale {Regist. Wore. 
xiii.) confessed that how the bordarii differed from 
them (the villani) does not plainly appear. Jones 
(Dofnesday of WiliSy liv.) believed the demesne was 
worked by servi. 

* Thus, on analyzing the king's manors in Essex, 
I find that the teams in demesne had only decreased 
from 69 to 62, but those of his tenants from 318 to 
228. So, too, on the Bishop of London's lands, the 
demesne teams continued to be 30, while those of his 
tenants had decreased from 159 to 91 I 

t So at Orsett : " Tunc xxxiiii carucae hominum 
Modo xxii. Tunc xxxiii villani, Modo xxii." (it 9.) 

J This could of course be effected either by con- 
verting the villanus or servus into a bordarius^ or by 
engaging labourers from elsewhere. 
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Vicegerent, he issued the Injunction of 1538, 
ordering " every parson of every church to 
keep one book wherein he write the day and 
year of every wedding, christening, and 
burial," with minute directions for its safe 
custody " in one sure coffer with two locks 
and two keys." Parish registers, as such, 
may be said to have closed with the Civil 
Registration Act of 1837, when the State 
undertook the duty, and the General Regis- 
ter Office was formed in London. 

Mr. Borlasc has lately reprinted from the 
Law Magazine of May, 1878, an article by 
Mr. Tasweil Langmead, with a preface by 
himself, in which the necessity of collecting 
and preserving, arranging and indexing parish 
registers as national records, both valuable 
and interesting, is earnestly pleaded, and the 
urgent need for it set forth ; Mr. Borlase's 
Bill is added ; and the two " printed by 
Pewtress & Co.," in twenty-five pages. The 
Bill provides for what should be done, and 
how to effect it ; the essay furnishes the argu- 
ments, or rather the reasons, why it should 
become law as an Act of Parliament The 
Bill itself is of but twelve short sections, or of 
nine besides the title and interpretation clauses. 
Its main provision is the transfer to the custody 
of the Master of the Rolls of all parish re- 
gisters, and also of any transcripts — ^thereby 
embracing the Bishops' Transcripts origina- 
ting with the Injunction of Queen Elizabeth 
— prior to the ist of July, 1837 — /.^., prior to 
the Civil Registration Act; it provides for their 
removal ; for the validity after removal ; for 
indexes and extracts ; for the use of them in 
evidence ; for inventories, and the like ; and 
for expenses. By an important last clause, 
and as it were supplemental, the Act is ex- 
tended to all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches or hospitals, and to their burial- 
grounds, and to ministers though not paro- 
chial. 

Parish registers are therefore now passing 
into a new and further phase. Two im- 
portant dealings with them have before taken 
place prior to the Civil Registration Act of 
1836, which entirely changed their character. 
In 1 813 the registers of each parish in Eng- 
land started afresh with a new set of books, 
and since that date they have been kept on 
one imiform system, so that the year 1813 
may be taken as one departure marking the 



end of the old and the beginning of the 
modem registers. This was effected by what 
is now remembered as Rose's Act, and also 
remembered for a conspicuous example of 
carelessness, one section imposing the penalty 
of fourteen years' transportation for falsifying 
a register, and another directing that half the 
penalty should be received by the informer, 
fjccellent as were the important improve- 
ments then introduced, especially in the form 
of registration, so as to form, as we say, a 
division between the old and the, modern 
registers, and constituting of itself an era 
in their history, there is little doubt that the 
fresh set of books carried with it this mis- 
fortune, that it caused the old books to be 
treated with even less care than formerly. At 
any rate, at the next dealing with them, in 
183 1, the Population Abstract Return, printed 
by order of Parliament two years aifter, dis- 
closes a strange account of the then parish re- 
gisters. The answers of incumbents, 4,000 
letters of special explanations, are deposited 
in the British Museum, and occupy six big folio 
volumes. It thereby appeared that, after 
300 years of clerical custody, out of about 
11,000 parishes, half the registers prior to 
the year 1600 had utterly disappeared, and 
not above 812 registers commenced in 1538, 
the year of their institution. Canon LXX., 
imder James I., in 1603, an important mark 
in the history of registers, and stringent in its 
careful regulations, seems also to have been 
signalized by the commencement thereabouts 
of nearly 2,500 registers, and so downwards ; 
while about 600 or 700 have commenced 
only since 1750, and some even in the pre- 
sent century. Few registers which have 
survived are perfect from their commence- 
ment ; gaps of ten, twenty, thirty years are 
frequent ; volumes are lost, leaves torn out, 
single entries, obliterated, whether by damp 
or mildew, or by fraud. An immense num- 
ber have been destroyed accidentally by fire. 
Such arc some among the entries on the 
return ; sufficiently piquant are some others : 
"twenty years ago, churchwarden, a shop- 
keeper, used some of the registers to enfold 
his goods f " early registers are reputed to 
have been burnt;" " registers deficient, 1800 
to 181 1, owing to the ruinous state of the 
church;" "all registers previous (to J 794) 
destroyed;" " earUer registers burnt in a firp. 
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which consumed the parsonage house of a 
ndghbcuring parish ;" ** no register can be 
found prior to 1813," is repeated in several 
parishes ; *' a volume of registers sent to the 
House of Lords on the Leigh peerage ;" " two 
register books taken away by the archdeacon 
in 1824;" '* early registers in possession of 
the patron ;" " register supposed to be in the 
Court at Norwich/* "register produced at 
Launceston Assizes but now lost;" ''roister 
mutilated, apparently to write bills in, as a 
butcher's bill remains on the last leaf." Such 
are some of the answers in the return of 183 1. 
But from many other sources we may fully 
believe the neglect and indiflference with 
which the older registers were kept in paro- 
chial custody. "Coventry on Evidence," 
edit 1832, mentions that requisite registers 
of baptism had been obliterated and in part 
destroyed, by the parson's favourite grey- 
hound being allowed to rear a litter of 
puppies in the chest containing them. Mr. 
Bell, in his account of the claim to the Hunt- 
ingdon peerage in 1820, tells that the early 
registers of Christchurch, Hants, were used 
by the curate's wife to make kettle-holders. 

We have however said enough, we think, 
to substantiate the need there is for better 
care than at present of the parish registers, 
especially of the older, though it is not alone 
the oldest that are ill protected ; it is not 
many years since the registers of Kew, con- 
taining the baptism and marriage of the Duke 
of Kent, the Queen's father, were stolen, and 
have never been recovered. 

The proposed Act indeed deals, for the 
present, only with registers prior to 1813 ; 
and for twenty years to come leaves in their 
present custody those from that date to 1837, 
the date of the Civil Registration Act; at 
the end of twenty years those later registers 
are to be also transmitted to the Record 
Office ; thus securing to the clergy, the cus- 
todians, a continuance of the search-fees for 
that period — /.^., in effect the whole of the 
modem registers, from which, for all but a 
very small {>art, arise the fees for searches or 
extracts. The former opposition by the 
clergy may therefore be supposed to be 
obviated, as they will have all they could 
ever have had. 

Not only the preservation of registers, but 
their use, or convenience for their use, is 



gained by their being brought to one place — 
the Public Record Office — as national docu- 
ments, instead of being dispersed all over the 
kingdom in 1 1,000 different depositories, and 
almost in effect inaccessible for genuine 
search. Nor is it without its weight that the 
small fee for searches, while inappreciable 
when, as now, the search is to be made in 
scattered parishes, will suffice as a whole, and 
in the aggregate, to defray the expense of thus 
bringing together this mass of valuable and 
curious records. That they are curious and 
valuable, will become more and more evident 
as they are made use of. They are the 
sources not alone of family history, but of 
the earlier national statistics of the country ; 
they often throw unexpected light on chapters 
of more than parochial history, if only in so 
small a thing as the prevalence of certain 
Christian names. We can add one small 
illustration of the kind from the register of 
the obscure parish of Cam, near Dursley, in 
Gloucestershire ; it is, too, an illustration of 
the odd turn legislation had taken in Church 
matters, even before our own day. The 
wisdom of Parliament has in that respect 
before now provided, e.g,^ that Lent should 
be carefully observed, assigning for reason 
the encouragement thereby given, not to 
piety, but to the fisheries : it levied, too, but 
did not assign the reason, a heavy duty on 
the maniages of bishops and ardibishops, 
and it required the burial of man, woman 
and child in woollen, for the encouragement 
of the woollen and paper trades — a vexatious 
and troublesome piece of legislation which 
continued in force until nearly the battle of 
Waterloo. The parish register of Cam is 
unusually full in materials for showing the 
operation of this law. On the passing of the 
Act a new title was given to the register : 
" Here foUoweth the register of such as have 
been buried in woollen at Cam, pursuant to 
the late Act Caroli II. dL Tricesimo." In 
1678 a long entry of "no certificate that 
burial was in woollen only," and of a warrant 
by the Justices for levying ;^5, and a dis- 
tribution of one moiety to the poor, and the 
other to the vicar of Cam, who informed." 
Mr. John Henry Blunt, in his history of 
Dursley, notes of its register, " opposite the 
years 1641-8 is the mem., ^no weddings 
registered; few christenings or burials all 
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these eight years in the heate of the warre.' " 
It may, however, be quite taken for granted 
that all readers of The Antiquary will fully 
recognize the importance on every ground of 
the Preservation of Parish Registers, and the 
propriety of securing it by the Bill now pre- 
sented to Parliament As legal evidence, 
"all the property of the country, or a large 
part of it," said Chief Justice Best in the 
Oldham case, "depends on the registers." 
In claims to peerages they are all-important, 
while the minor matters, and incidental 
notices of public and local affairs of the 
time, offer a large field of research for his- 
torian, and biographer, and statistician. 

B. L. Lewis. 
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Sbafteepearian f olft^Xore. 

Slips of yew, sliver*d in the moon's eclipse. — 

Mtubeth^ act iv. sc. i. 

|0 consider the various ingredients 
of the witches would be almost 
to circle the study of folk-lore. 
So varied are the articles selected, 
so great is the skill shown in their combina- 
tion in the spell, that one can almost believe 
that Shakespeare among his many other 
quests had pursued investigations in the 
domain of popular antiquities. His abun- 
dant knowledge of all the beliefs and super- 
stitions of rural England is evident in every 
play, but now and again it seems obvious 
that the acquaintance of Shakespeare with 
witchcraft was of a more special kind, that 
he had read deeply in the works of the 
magicians of mediaeval Europe, and known 
men who, if they had not themselves dabbled 
in the Black Art, were not unfamiliar with 
those who had knowledge beyond the com- 
mon. The witches had not quitted England 
when Shakespeare lived. It was long after 
his time that the fairies ceased to dsmce in 
the woods, and so long as they played pranks 
in the green spaces, the witches had no need 
to prepare their brooms for flight. The 
question indeed of demonology must have 
been often debated in Shakespeare's hearing. 
In one sense, it was the main topic of the time. 
Scepticism was abroad, but met with little 
encouragement The Vulgar Errors of Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was a schoolboy when 



Shakespeare died, would alone show how 
hard it was even for the vigorous manhood 
of the seventeenth centiuy to get rid of the 
swaddling bands of superstition and impos- 
ture. Even in our own day it is not im- 
possible to find illustrations of passages, where 
such discoveries would seem improbable 
enough. The sympathetic treatment intro- 
duced by Sir Kenelm Digby, is practised 
after a fashion in many an English county 
in this year, and stories as strange as those 
that remarkable man told in his address to 
the nobles and learned men at Montpellier, 
may be found in the gamers of the English 
Folk-lore Society. 

The few words I have quoted at the head 
of this Paper suggest so much that is 
curious, that on this occasion they may be 
taken to illustrate Shakespeare's remarkable 
knowledge of two departments of folk-lore. 

The yew-tree has long been associated 
with gloom and sadness. The torches of the 
furies were made of yew, and though there 
is doubt as to whether the ancient taxus 
is the same tree as our Taxus baccata* the 
influence of the classical legend has neces- 
sarily been felt. Again, the character of 
"sad," given it by Pliny, would be abun- 
dantly borne out by its poisonous qualities. 
There is scarcely a montli passes that some 
case of injury to cattle or mankind is not 
recorded, due to tampering with yew-leaves. 
Evelyn says the yew-tree in the medical 
garden at Pisa was so poisonous that the 
gardeners, when they went to clip it, could 
only continue at work for half an hour at a 
time, as it caused headache. It was. not for 
this reason, at least, that the yew was planted 
in churchyards, but that gave it a new title 
to the melancholy epithet The dark colour, 
and its great longevity, had much to do with 
its selection as a church tree — the colour 
representing the mortality of man, while the 
seemingly unfailing trunk spoke of immor- 
tality, and hopes to the mourners who 
gathered by its gloomy boughs. There is 
another reason, however, given for its selec- 
tion. It was very generally adopted as a 
substitute for the palm. Caxton, in his 
Directory for Keeping the Festivals, says, 
"For reason that we have non olive that 

• See NaUs and QMrles^ 5th S. xii. p. 191; this 
note contains much curious infonnation as to the yew. 
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berith grained leef, therefore we take ewe 
instead of palme and olive.*' In Ireland the 
yew-tree was — and probably is — called by 
the lower classes, the palm, and branches of 
it are borne on Palm Sunday. 

After the consecration of the yew to 
religion it was but a small step to sorcery, 
for it will generally be found that witchcraft 
was most powerful when it exercised mys- 
terious influences through instruments usually 
associated with the Church. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is said that there is an idea in the 
north of Scotland that he who holds a branch 
of churchyard yew in his left hand — the left 
hand is always selected in such cases — may 
speak as he' pleases to one near him, for 
he will not hear, but those around will 
hear; and a story is told of a man, who, 
desiring to insult openly the chief of his clan, 
approached him with yew-branch in hand. 
He spoke loud and defiantly, but his chief- 
tain heard not, while his brother clansmen 
did. 

A practical reason alleged for the growth 
of the yew in churchyards should be noticed. 
The yew was used to supply the parish 
bows; it was unsafe to grow it elsewhere; 
it could do little harm in the churchyard, 
and was ready for immediate use. Shake- 
speare speaks of the *' double-fatal yew," in 
King Richard 11.^ act iii. sc. 2, and the 
explanation given by Warburton, and adopted 
by Dyce, is ** called double-fatal^ because the 
leaves of the yew are poison, and the wood 
is employed for instruments of death." It 
is right to add, however, that the evidence 
for the compulsory planting of yews in 
churchyards, for the purpose of supplying 
village boughs, is doubtful, and that foreign 
yew seems to have been preferable. 

One writer* has told us that the yew, like 
the mountain-ash, is "a very upas-tree to 
the witches," and gives as explanation " pos- 
sibly because of its constant proximity to 
churches." I think the opposite was the 
case, and that the explanation is not a suffi- 
cient one. The ash was certainly obnoxious 
to witches ; but as to the yew — save when 
confounded with the palm — I fail to see any 
more sufficient reason for its omission from 
the book of the wise men than for the omis- 

• Wilkie MSS. Henderson, Folk-lvre of the Nor- 
thern Couniies^ p. 226. 



sion of divination by key and book of 
Psalms, of charms by coffin-rings, and grave- 
yard grass. The great age of the yew . 
naturally marked it out as eminent among its 
companions. The market and fair of Lang- 
sett in former days was held round an old 
yew-tree in Alderman's Head grounds ; a yew 
which still flourished in the last century, and 
under which the court for the manor of 
Penisale had been held from time imme- 
morial.* This one example out of many 
shows, that the repute of the yew was pos- 
sibly more ancient than the introduction of 
Christianity into England ; so, too, if it be a 
fact that often — as certainly sometimesf— 
the yews are planted in a circle round the 
church, we may be led to believe that the 
reverence for the yew is a relic of heathen 
days ; that no association with later religious 
edifices has removed the ancient respect ; 
and thus, that although apparently conse- 
crated to worship of an entirely opposite 
character, the yew was the most suitable of 
all trees for a witch's purpose, adapting to the 
circumstances the almost incontestable rule 
that the holy things of one faith, become the 
accursed, or at least mysterious and dreaded, 
things of another succeeding and conquering 
religion. The dark yews that showed the 
forest circle in time, became the ring that 
surrounded a Christian church ; but despite 
the symbolism which the branches and the 
endurance taught, the tree still remained also 
significant of older days, and fitly gave the 
magic cauldron a slip sliver*d in the moon's 
eclipse. 

How much the splitting or tearing off" of 
the slip had to do with magic we learn from 
a piece of Slavonic folk-lore. It is unlucky, 
says Mr. Lach-Sz)rrmaJ to use for a beam, 
a branch, or a tree broken by the wind. The 
devil, or storm-spirit, claims it as his own, 
and, were it used, the evil spirit would haunt 
the house. It is a broken branch, then, the 
witches choose ; a sliver'd slip the woodman 
will have none of. 

I do not think it necessary to consider at 
any length the great importance of the moon 
in matters of magic Bede tells us, " No 
Christian man shall do anything of witchery 

♦ Gomme, Primitive Folk Moots ^ p. 133. 
t Notes and Queries^ Jth Series, xii. p. 468. 
X FolMore Retord^soL i?. p. 54. 
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by the moon; if he doth, his belief is 
naught."* Dalyell truly says, "No preju- 
dice has been more firmly riveted than the 
influence of the moon over the human frame, 
originating, perhaps, in some superstition 
more ancient than recorded by the earliest 
history/'t In the present day the supersti- 
tions connected with its first appearance, its 
waxing and waning, would of themselves 
make a bulky volume. How the growth of 
plants, the killing of cattle, the very life and 
death of men depends upon this luminary, 
might be illustrated at once from histories 
the most dry, and from the pages of David 
Coppeffield, It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the eclipse of the moon should, among 
all peoples, have given rise to evil fore- 
bodings and superstitious practices. The 
popular belief in China is, that the sun or 
moon is being devoured by a dragon. The 
people endeavoiu: to fnghten away the dragon 
by beating dogs and firing crackers. J The 
Romans, Lloyd says, "would take their 
brazen pots and pannes, and beate them, 
lifting up many torches and lincks lighted, 
and firebrands into the aire, thinking by these 
superstitious meanes to reclaime the moone 
to her light."§ So did the Macedonians. 
" The Irish, or Welsh," says a writer of 1656, 
" during eclipses, run about beating ketties 
and pans, thinking their clamour and vexa- 
tions available to the assistance of the higher 
orbes." No Hindu, it is thought, should do 
any work whatever during an eclipse ; and 
all earthenware used is broken, and food in 
the house at the time of ihe eclipse thrown 
out.ll The Chiquitos of Brazil called the 
moon their mother; and when she was 
eclipsed they thought she was hunted across 
the sky by huge dogs, who tore her till the 
blood from her wounds quenched her light ; 
so they fired arrows into the air to drive 
away the dogs.^ The Indians of Tlascala, 
when the sun and moon, as they thought, 
were fighting, offered the reddest people they 
could get to the sun, and albinos to the 

* Cockayne, Saxon Leechdoms^ iii. p. 267. 

t Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland^ p. 286. 

X Denny, Folk-lore of China^ p. 37. 

§ Brand, Popular Antiquities^ p. 664. 

t] Conway, Demonology and Devil-lore^ vol. i. pp. 

44* 45- 

\ Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions^ p. 
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moon. The Ojibwajrs also think the sun 
and moon fight. They make a great 
clamour, and endeavour to divert the atten- 
tion of the combatants to themselves. The 
general explanation is, that an animal is try- 
ing to swallow the moon. The Chinese, as 
we saw, says a dragon does this ; the Noot- 
kans say a codfish ; the Turks make choice 
of a dragon or a bear, as the following extract 
from the ConstantifwpU Messenger of Dec. 
23, 1880, shows : — 

Mgr. Mamarbasci, who represents the Syrian 
Patriarch at the Porte, and who resides in St. Peter's 
Monastery in Giailata, underwent a singular experience 
on the evening of the last eclipse of the moon. 
Hearing a great noise outside of the firing of revolvers 
and pistols, he opened his window to see what could 
be the cause of so much waste of powder. Being a 
native of Aleppo, he was at no loss to understand the 
cause of the disturbance as soon as he cast his eye on 
the heavens, and he therefore immediately withdrew 
his head from the window again. Hardly had he 
done so, however, ere a ball smashed the glass into 
a thousand pieces. Rising from the seat into which 
he had but just sat down, he perceived a conical ball 
on the floor of his room, which, there is every reason 
to believe, would have killed him had he remained a 
moment longer on the spot he had just quitted. 
From the yanl of the mosque of Asat-Djami, which is 
in front of the prelate's window, the bullet had, it 
appears, been fired with the intention of frightening 
the dragon, or bear, which according to Oriental super- 
stition, lies in wait to devour the moon at its eclipse."* 

Sir John Lubbock says : 

" I was at Darhoot, in Upper Egypt, one year, 
during an eclipse of the moon, and the natives fired 
guns, either to frighten away the moon's assailants, or, 
as some said, out of joy at her escape from danger, 
though I observed that the firing began during the 
eclipse."t 

The Greenlanders have a low opinion of 
the moon's conduct during her eclipse. She 
is sister of the sun, who constantly pursues 
her ; during an eclipse she goes from house 
to house to steal skins and eatables.f The 
Caribs thought the moon hungry, sick, or 
dying; and the Peruvians endeavoured to 
comfort her by making their dogs howl, to 
accompany a frightful din made by instru- 
ments.§ The Cambodians, who imagine 
"some being" has swallowed the sun and 
moon, make much noise, and beat the tom- 
xoxA, with much the same reasoning that 

• Cited in Notes and Queries^ 6th S. vol. iii. p. 305. 

+ Origin of Civilization^ pp. 232, 323. 

X Ibid, p. 229 ; cited Archceol, Americana^ vol. i: 

P- 351- 
^ See Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vol. i. p. 297. 
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makes the Emperor of China—- down to our 
own time — solemnly beat a tambour.* 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show 
that an eclipse of the moon is universally 
regarded with fear and dread. Grotesque as 
may be the conceptions enumerated — and 
many more might have been added — they all 
bear witness to the belief that in the absence 
of the moon, evil — and evil in uncivilized or 
semi-civilized countries is always witchcraft — 
finds its best opportunity. What does our own 
literature, as exemplified in Milton, say as to 
eclipses? In what ship was Lycidas lost? 
In, surely — 

that fatal and perfidious basque 
Built in the eclipse and riggd with curses dark. 

When the night-hag, lured with the smell of 
infant blood, comes riding through the air 
to dance with Lapland witches, 

the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. 

Does not " disastrous twilight" with fear of 
change perplex monarchs ; and did it not al- 
most prevent the publication of Afra///>^ Lostt 
Among peoples where astronomical science 
has not advanced into popular knowledge, 
an eclipse is looked upon as caused super- 
natiu-ally, but remediable by extraordinary 
human intervention; in those of more ad- 
vanced culture the reasoning is reversed, 
and the eclipse attributed to the malice of 
fellow-mortals, and only, if at all, remediable 
through their supernatural powers. Shake- 
speare chose to make use of the latter 
reasoning. In a time of mystery and horror 
the yew was slivered ; and now by powers as 
evil as tliose which evoked the darkness, if 
they themselves did not, the slip is consigned 
to the seething wrath of Hecate, while yet 
the parent tree, 

not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland's heath ; or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding boughs at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crccy, or Poictiers, 

might live again to throw funereal shadows, 
on the ground when the full light of the dis- 
enchanted moon should fall across a stretch 
of church's land, and the sisters dire have 
ceased to work their soul and body destroy- 
ing sorceries on English ground. 

William George Black. 

♦ Lubbock, pp. 231, 232, 




0n tbe 3Date0 of tbe ZTwo 
tPcrafona of "«vcri?rt>an tn bta 

ftumour."* 

PART I. 

|F these two versions, the first, quarto, 
or Italian - scened with Italian- 
named characters — though the 
manners and customs are English, 
and the taverns. The Mitre and Mermaid— - 
was published in 160 1, after the publication of 
Jonson's subsequent "Every Man out of his 
Humour." The second, or London-scened ver- 
sion — that generally known since his time — 
was first published in the folio of 16 16, and in 
accordance with Jonson's habit in later life of 
giving the birth-year of each play, it was 
stated that it was—" A Comedie Acted in 
the yeare 1598." In it some of the minor 
incidents were varied, as were portions of 
the dialogue. 

On these facts Mr. GifTord put forth these 
theories : first, that the quarto version was 
written in 1595 or 1596, and acted in 1597, 
by Henslowe's company, at the Rose, though 
it bears on its title-page—" As it was acted 
by the Lord Chamberlaine his servants" — i,e,^ 
by Shakespeare and his fellows ; that it was 
then published by Henslowe's company from 
their play-house copy, without Jonson's know- 
ledge, and against his interests; thirdly, 
that it was the folio version that was first 
acted in 1598. I, on the contrary, maintain : 
First, that the quarto play was first acted in 
1598, ^d, as stated on its title, by the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants ; secondly, that, like 
his other plays, it was published by and 
under the superintendence of Jonson him- 
self; and thirdly, that the folio version— 
as can be proved by internal evidence— was 
altered and revised from the quarto about 
the year 1606. I now take questions one 
and two, reserving the third for Part IL 

Gifford having made, as do too many, his 
author his hero, took up the theory that 
Ben had never quarrelled with Shakespeare, 
or that, if he had, Shakespeare had been the 

* This Paper in its substance would have been read 
at the New Shakspere Society, in December, 1876. 
My illness prevented this, and its place was supplied 
by a Paper by Mr. H. B. Wheatley on the same 
subject. 
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aggressor. This, notwithstanding that the 
latter was known as " the gentle," while no 
one in the many panegyrics written on the 
rain, domineering, and irascible, though after 
a time readily appeased Jonson, ever tiiought 
of giving him that attribute. Notwithstand- 
ing, also, that we have the knowledge that 
Jonson had in one of his prologues parodied 
a line in " Julius Caesar," and in another play 
sneered at Caliban and " The Tempest" Gif- 
ford's so-called proof is — the noble verses by 
Jonson on Shakespeare — ^written, it may be 
remarked when the fames of both poets were 
established, and — ^after Shakespeare's death ! 
The strangest of proofs that he had never 
quarrelled with him. But Gifford had also 
to get rid of this most ugly and conflicting 
fact, the prologue lines to the folio version \ 
these every one else had taken to be sneers 
against certain of Shakespeare's plays. This 
was got rid of, by the theories of dates above 
mentioned, and by the theory that this folio 
prologue had really preceded the quarto 
version, but for some reason — rightly un- 
mentioned — ^it had not been printed with it, 
though the Latin motto to the play had. Set 
forth in 1597, it could not possibly have hit 
at plays yet unpenned. 

Taking the fact of the quarto having been 
published before the folio, and the statement 
as to date already quoted itom the title-page 
of the folio, and adding some less than un- 
supported assertions, Giflbrd makes the fol- 
lo^g statements — " Every Man in his 
Humour, is the first piece in the [Henslowe] 
list which we can appropriate, and this was 
then a popular play ; having been acted, as 
Mr. Henslowe says, eleven times between 
the 25 th of November, 1596, and the loth 
of May in the succeeding year. .... The 
success .... appears to have encouraged 
the author to attempt to render it yet more 
popular ; accordingly, he transposed the scene 
.... to London .... and introduced 
such appropriate circumstances as the place 

of action seemed to require According 

to the custom of the times, Jonson regained 
the property of his comedy by these numerous 
£ilterations ; it was thus acted for the first time 
in 1598 at the Black Friars,and Shakespeare's 
name stands at the head of the principal 
performers in it" {Memoir of yonson). Hence 
the (quarto must give the Henslowe-sold ver- 



sion, and Gifford says in a note : '* The old 
play probably remained at the Rosc^ where 
it had been brought out." And in the intro- 
duction to the play (where he further ante- 
dates its first appearance as in 1596 or 1595) 
he asserts : " the quarto edition appeared in 
1 601 ; there is not the least probability of 
its having been given to the press by Jonson, 
whose name is misspelt in the title-page, and 
who, indeed, if the property of the play had 
been in his own hands, would naturally be 
inclined to suppress it altogether. It had 
neither dedication nor prologue, and was 
probably printed from the book-holder's copy 
at the Rose:' 

I remark on these seriatim. 

(i) Gifford's dates are erroneous. The 
play spoken of by Henslowe was a ne (/>., 
new) play not produced on the 25 th of 
November, 1596, but on the nth of May, 
1597; afterwards this "popular" play was 
played eleven times, up to the 13th of July; 
and after endeavours to resuscitate it on the 
nth of October and the 4th of November it 
vanished, never to re-appear. 

(2) But the next point is more ouious and 
important. " * Every Man in his Humour* 
is," says Gifford, " the first piece in the list 
that we can appropriate." Now Henslowe 
ten times calls this play — " The Comodey of 
Umers," and four times (including an inven- 
tory taken " after 3 March 1598") " Umers ;" 
never anything else. Neither is Jonson's 
name in any way connected with it Could 
no one but Jonson have written a Comedy 
of Humours ? Had he a patent for the use 
of a word so commonly fashionable, that in 
three of his plays he rails at its over-constant 
abuse ; one at last so cant, that it had become 
a stock phrase in Corporal Nym's mouth in 
1599. But Gifford so cunningly contrived 
his phrases as to make the reader believe 
that " Every Man in his Humour," or words 
that immistakably indicated it, were to be 
found thirteen, or as he gives it, eleven times 
in Henslowe's Diary. Beyond saying that 
his phrase of " appropriation" was a fitting 
one, I forbear from comment. 

(3) Jonson, according to Gifford, having 
then altered his play, though the tatter's 
phrase, ** numerous alterations" conveys — as 
was probably intended — an exaggerated idea 
of the changes made, " he, according to the 
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custom of the times, regained the property of 
his comedy." For such a "custom" the 
reader is remitted to his own or to Gifford's 
inner consciousness. Only the bare assertion 
is given, nor have I anywhere come across a 
proof. But judging from what I know of the 
views prevalent, either then or now, I should 
say that I feel certain that no one would at 
this day restore his copyright to Jonson 
because he had so altered it, nor on the 
application of a Henslowe, or proprietor of 
the first-copy, permit another company to act 
the second version. And I feel, if possible, 
more certain that such things would be less 
allowed then than now. Then, one thought 
as much of prior rights of possession, and 
much less of authors' rights being reclaimed 
by unimportant changes of wording and 
incident. The two versions are in title, 
language, general incidents, and plot essen- 
tially one play. 

(4) Next comes Giflford's only stated proof 
^t this 1601 quarto was not given to the 
press by Jonson : " [his] name is misspelt 
on the title-page." As I have said in The 
Antiquary (ii. 56), Jonson's publications 
before his part of Jame^ Entertainment^ 
1604, were Uiese : — *' Every Man out of his 
Humour," 1600, before which only his initials 
were placed ; our present play, 1 60 1 , " Cynthia's 
Kevels," 1601, and "The Poetaster," 1602— 
Ae two latter expressly allowed by Gifford to 
bave beeij^ published by Ben himself. Yet all 
three spell the name " Johnson." His yatnes' 
BntifiainmeiU was the first book in which 
die form (this time in Latin) " B. Jonsonii" 
occurs. It needs only to be remembered 
dutt Gifibrd had all the quartos, and read 
and consulted them all. 

(5) Though no argument other than this 
misspell&g is set forth, Mr. Gifford would 
insinuate another doubt into his reader's 
mind by adding as to the quarto: "It had 
neither dedication nor prologue ;" to which I 
wodd add, nor preface. But the man who 
wrote this knew well, that many contem- 
porarily published plays had none of the 
dtfee. He knew that in Shakespeare's/com- 
plete works, edited by his actor associates, 
Acre are no prologues before his fourteen 
Comedies, three only before the same number 
of Histories, and three before his thirteen 
Tragedies. Yet he would be a poor reasoner 
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who inferred that Shakespeare disliked pro- 
logues, and that in deference the actors 
in his case gave up a custom to which 
audiences looked forward. Gififord knew 
also, when he penned these words, that no 
one of Jonson's five plays, up to " Sejanus" 
inclusive, had a dedication; that none but 
"Sejanus," 1605, had a preface, except a note 
of five lines at the bottom of a page before 
"Every Man out of his Humour;" that 
" Sejanus" has no prologue, and that " Every 
Man out of his Humour" and "Cynthia's 
Revels" have only an induction and a form of 
prologue, "The Poetaster," 1602, being the 
first with a prologue in the usual form. 

(6) According to Gifford's argument, 
though he carefully avoids mention of the 
fact, Henslowe not only put forth his copy 
surreptitiously, but prefaced it with the lying 
statement : " as it hath beene sundry times 
publickly acted by the right Honorable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his servants." 

(7) Assuming, with Gifford, that this quarto 
was from Henslowe's copy, and that the title- 
page bore a lie placed with intent to deceive ; 
I ask, how is it that Henslowe — one who at all 
times looked after his self-interest, and with a 
self-interest still more aroused by anger at 
the loss of the improved play, and at the 
death of a favourite and, therefore, paying 
actor, Gabriel Spenser, killed by Jonson just 
before the 26th of Sept. 1598 — ^how is it that 
he delayed publishing it until 1601 ? In 1598 
and 1599 the improved play was in vogue. 
In 1 601 it had comparatively passed out of 
date; 1599 saw its equally, or rather more 
successful successor, " Every Man out of his 
Humour;" 1600 saw "Cynthia's Revels" 
played by the then most popular little eyases ; 
while in 1601 the town was taken up with 
the quarrel which early in that year pro- 
duced Dekker's " Satiro-Mastix," and "The 
Poetaster." 

(8) Again, one asks, is it likely, that during 
the new version's successful run at the Black 
Friars, Henslowe would not have tried to 
benefit by it, and posted and acted it as — 
" the true and origmal piece T Such seems 
a necessary prelude to the unauthorized and 
lying publication. But one asks and gains 
only a negative reply. Henslowe's Diary is 
extant, but the " Umers " appears not after 
the 14th of Nov. 1597. 

c 
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(9) I ask, also, is it likely that Henslowe, 
having had his version entered on the 14th 
of Aug. 1600, and published in 1601, with a 
direct lie on the face of it evidently directed 
against Jonson's reputation and interests ; is 
it likely, that the conceited, arrogant, and 
vindictive Jonson, then smarting under stage 
and other literary attacks on himself and his 
plays, should on the asth of Sept. 1601, have 
quietly gained and accepted from Henslowe, 
as shown by the Diary, forty shillings " upon 
his writtinge of his edicions in Geronymo ?" 

(10) Is it, too, probable or possible, that 
such a one as Ben should have chosen the 
publisher of this surreptitious quarto as the 
publisher of his next printed play ? Yet he 
did this. Our quarto was entered by Walter 
Burby and Walter Burre, and published by the 
latter in 160 1. On the 23rd of May, 1601, was 
entered " Narcissus, or Cynthia's Revels," 
by Walter Burre, and it was set forth by 
him in 1602. 

(11) Not only so, but the title-pages, 
mutatis mutandis^ may be called almost 
fac-similes the one of the other. Under 6 
I have given part of the 1601 one ; the 
corresponding portion of the 1602 runs : — 
"As it hath beene sundry times privately 
acted on the Black Friers by the children of 
her Maiesties Chappell." In the 1601 quarto 
we find — "Written by ben iohnson," the 
same words, so spelt, and in the same types 
appear in Narcissus. Was Jonson then so 
enraptured with the appearance of the copy 
printed against his wish and interests, and 
falsely asserting itself to have been revised by 
him for the Shakespeare Theatre ? Or was 
he the editor of both ? Need I pause for a 
reply even for the second or two that did 
Brutus? 

(12) Attention is also and especially called 
to this. The quartos of " Every Man in his 
Humour" and " Cynthia's Revels" were en- 
tered in 1600 and 1601, within ten months 
of one another. For the first, second, and 
only times (until the folio which has the 
second line on the title-page of the first- 
named play) they bore this motto from 
Juvenal : — 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit Histrio 

Haud tamen invideas vati quern pulpita pascunt. 

Gifford, in remarking on this as prefixed to 
the " Revels," says — ^and, I think, rightly— 



" that it was probably due to some circum- 
stance now unknown." Yet, according to 
him, one of two things. Either Jonson 
placed this on the fore-front of his play- 
house copy for the delectation and informa- 
tion of ignorant men, with Henslowe igno- 
rantissimus at their head; and they then 
printed it on their title-page, though they 
struck out Jonson's prologue. Meanwhile, 
Jonson adopted another motto for his " Out 
of his Humour," and then, after two or three 
years, recurred to it for the last time in his 
"Cynthia's Revels." Or this — Henslowe, void 
of Latin, with intuitive perception picked out 
of the whole range of that literature the very 
two lines which Jonson was about to use for 
another play. Instead of either of these 
absurdities, is it not simpler to believe that 
one like Jonson, vehement but not implacable, 
used this motto under the influence of strong 
feeling, and then — took up a new one. 

(13) The most casual glance at this 1601 
quarto, shows it to possess in a marked 
degree that which Mr. Gifford himself calls 
a characteristic of Jonson's publications, 
accuracy; accuracy of printing, of text, ot 
spelling, and in especial an attention to 
punctuation. Most quarto plays are deficient 
in these qualities, and a surreptitious publica- 
tion was more likely to be so, especially as 
regards punctuation. Somewhat accustomed 
to old quartos, I was at once struck with the 
family likeness of this 1601 work to Jonson's 
undoubtedly legitimate progeny, and, though 
I had then not begun this inquiry, I almost 
unconsciously exclaimed, " Aut Jonsonio, aut 
Diabolo." 

(14) I have not yet remarked on Gifford's 
statement that it is the 16 c6 folio version 
which says on its fore-firont that it was "Acted 
in the yeere 1598," though this seems strongly 
to support his theories. Neither has any 
direct proof been set forth that the first ver- 
sion was first played in T598. I have 
showed, however, incidentally, that while the 
two versions varied a little in their minor 
incidents and wording of the dialogue, they 
were but one play, one in title and one in 
general plot. Now, the very title-page that 
Gifford quotes does not say that " this new 
or second version," but that this play of 
" Every Man in his Humour : a Comoedie 
[was] Acted in the yeere 1598." I also 
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noted that Mr. Gifford rightly — rightly so far 
as his desire to prove his own argument is 
concerned— omitted, in his notice of the 
quarto title-page, to quote the words " as it 
hath beene sundry times publickly acted by 
the right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine 
his servants.** And anent this I ask the 
reader especially to remember that Jonson, 
up to just about the 26th Sept 1597, when 
he fought with Gabriel Spenser, was in 
Henslowe's employ, a sharer in his theatre, 
and a writer for it, but that after this he had 
perforce to take his ware elsewhere, and as 
it happened it was accepted by the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants. Thirdly, I instance 
from Jonson himself the proof that he held 
different versions to be one and the same 
play. 

** Sejanus" was first acted and damned m 
1603. In 1605 Jonson published his altered 
and revised version of it, thus prefaced — 
" Lastly, I would informe you that this Booke, 
in all numbers, is not the same with that 
which was acted on the publike Stage, 
wherein a second Pen had good share ; in 
place of which I have rather chosen to put 
weaker (and no doubt less pleasing) of mine 
own, then to defraud so happy a Genius of 
his right by my lothed usurpation." Yet in 
the 161 6 version, the copy of this 1605, 
second, or Jonsonian version, both in the 
title-page, and at the end of the play, are 
placed these words — "First acted in the 
yeerc 1603," a date only applicable to the 
original or double-author version. 

I do not summarize these arguments and 
objections, thinking it sufficiently shown that 
Gifford's assertions, taken in their most 
favourable light, are but baseless fabrics, and 
that this quarto is what it and every known 
circumstance proclaim it to be. But, though 
it matters not either way to ray arguments, I 
would notice a play spoken of in Henslowe's 
Diary, which while answering in point of date 
to " Every Man in his Humour," cannot be 
otherwise explained. On p. 106 we find, re- 
peated almost verbatim on p. 116 : — "Lent 
unto Bengemen Johnstone, the 3 of desembr 
1597, upon a Booke w**he was to writte for 
us before crysmas next after the date hereof, 
w^ he showed the plotte unto the company : 
I saye lente in Redy money unto hime the 
some of— xxj." Now taking a year (or less, 



the plot being laid) as Jonson's usual time 
for a play, and the Christmas not that within 
twenty-two days, during which he could not 
have written his dialogue, but that of the 
following year, as I think we are entitled 
fh)m Henslowe's illiterate mode of expressing 
himself to assume ; remembering also that just 
previous to the 26th of Sept., 1598, Jonson 
killed G! Spenser, we can readily believe 
that this was Jonson's first complete play, 
afterwards proffered by him to Shakespeare's 
company, and played by them in 1598. 

Brinslev Nicholson. 
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jINCE I wrote last, several important 
works in your department have 
appeared in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden we have Part I. of a 
splendid work on ne Rock-carvings of Bohns- 
idn, carefully drawn by L. Baltzer, with an in- 
troductory notice by Dr. V. Rydberg.* There 
are two plates, the one in double-folio size. 
When completed, this will indeed be a re- 
markable work on a remarkable class of 
antique remains, those curious figures of 
men and ships, animals, wheels and other 
objects cut or punched on the living rock, 
which are so abundant in Scandinavia, es- 
pecially in parts of Sweden and Norway; 
and Bohusliin was once a province of Nor- 
way. They doubtless date from the Bronze 
age. The text is in Swedish and French. 
Another valuable novelty is the second 
edition of Hildebrand's Anglo-Saxon Coins 
found in S^veden,^ In the first issue (of 
1846) the number described was 4,232 ; in 
the present we have 10,458, but with the 
120 Irish coins here added, 10,578 pieces. 
The venerable author is so distinguished 
as a learned and careful numismatist, that 
we handle his elegant volume and its 
many plates with entire confidence. His 
English series commences with Eadgar 

* Ilallrisiningar fr^H Bohusian {^vtr\gt), Teck- 
nade och utgifna af L. Baltzer. Med Forord af 
Viktor Rydberg. I Haftet. Goteborg. 1881. Folio. 

t Anglosachsiska Mynt i Svettska KongUga Mynt' 
kabincttct funna i Sveriges Jord, 8vo. Stockholm. 
1881. 
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(959-975); but the great mass are iEthelred's 
and Cnut^s, &c. Thus, " Dane-gelt" money, 
chiefly found in Gotland (the trade-emporium) 
and in Scania (once Danish land). English 
collectors will of course And this handsome 
and very cheap volume indispensable. 
Part III. of Sweden in the Middle Age, by 
the numismatist's gifted son, the present 
Swedish Riks-antiquary,* is a welcome in- 
stalment of this excellent work, so needful 
for all British students, of which I have 
already spoken. An essay which breaks 
ground in a new direction is J. Kreiiger's 
The Aryan Element in the Old Swedish 
Family and Clan.f Herein the author for 
the first time throws Scandinavian light on 
questions now under debate — ^religion, mar- 
riage, the father and his children, slaves, 
freedmen, inheritance, the village com- 
mune, &c. 

Passing over to Norway, we again meet a 
welcome gift to British coin-collectors. In 
a handsome quarto pamphlet Dr. Stenersen, 
Keeper of the Christiama Cabinet, carefully 
describes the famous coin hoard found at 
Graeslidt in 1878. These silver pennies, 
more than 2,200 in number, are nearly all 
Norwegian, and many hundreds of them bear 
Runic inscriptions. These pieces were struck 
for Harold Hardrede and his sons, Magnus 
and Olaf, and the hoard was buried late in 
the eleventh century. Very many of the 
coins are *' barbarous," that is, the work of 
moneyers who lived by cheating the king of 
his mintage-tax. Several of the runic legends 
are very interesting. The commonest is: 
KUNAR (with variations), a (or o), mot (or 
Mon), >is (or hsA, >ita, &c.). One of 
these last pronominal differences is >isy or 
>iSYi, where the clear y has been incorrectly 
printed and read by Dr. Stenersen as k. In 
like manner we have lofrikr a mot >ita. 
So the genitive formula : konars mot >isa 
(with variants), and the absolute formula, 
KUNAR MOT >ISA, &c. One ciuious type is 
lettered : askell o pener J'en {Askell owns 
Fenny this), penek instead of the usual mot 

♦ Sverim Medeliid. KulturhjstoHsk Skildring. Af 
Hans Hildebrand, i. 3. 8vo. Stockholm. 1881. 

t Dd Aryska EUmentet I den Fomsvmska FamU- 
Jem och Sldgtens Orianisation, Af J. Kreiiger. 8?o. 
Lund. 1881. 

X MyrUjundet fra Graslid i Thydalen^ beskrcvet, 
Af Pr. L. B, Stenersen. Chris^ania. 18^1. ^ 



or moti. The non-Runic give on reverse : 
VLFCEL me fe {cit\ and lefrics mot. On 
seven plates no fewer than 225 coins are 
figured, either one side or both. We heartily 
thank the author for this contribution to Runic 
and numismatic science. It is only a step 
from coins to another branch of old-lore, 
The Beginnings of the Iron Age in Northern 
Europe, a Study in Comparative Prehistoric 
Archceology.* This inquiry has been taken 
up by Dr. J. Undset, the gifted Norse old- 
lorist, and his book is the result of long 
labours in the chief museums at home and 
abroad. It is not too much to say that this 
is the best work on the subject yet published, 
and that its perusal will immensely help and 
enrich all who feel any interest in this wide 
and wonderfiil field. The material is well 
mastered and arranged ; thirty-two plates of 
antiquities are added, besides several in the 
text, and various valuable notices are given. 
Thus it will soon be in many hands. I 
would only remark that, in my eyes, my 
excellent friend makes his Scandina\aan 
dates far too low, for I look upon both 
Iron and Runes as centuries older in the 
North than Dr. Undset will admit I also 
claim other centres whence olden arts and 
art - motives have come than Switzer- 
land on the one side, and Austria on the 
other. Behind and older than these, are 
the East, Asia Minor, Greece, the Crimea, 
Grecian colonies in Scythia, and so on. I 
will only now speak of one other Norwegian 
book, the charming Essay by the Rev. Dr. 
Bang, on yulian the Apostate,^ It only 
holds 170 pages, but is full of matter. Its 
tone is entirely objective, does justice to 
every better quality in that famous pervert 
(who, in fact, never was really a Christian), 
and as little hides his faults. Every source 
of information has been ransacked, many 
ingenious results obtained. The whole is 
admirable reading. 

Coming now to Denmark, the great 
literary event has been the establishment — 
at last — of " The University - Jubilaeum 
Danish Society," formed in commemoration 

• Jepialderens begyndelse i Nord-Europa: en 
studie i sammenligenae forhistorisk arkaologi. Af Dr. • 
Ingvald Undset. 8vo. Christiania. 1 881. 

t Julian den Frafaidne, Af Dr. Tbcol. Chr. 
^ng. 8to« Christiania. i8$i. 
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of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Danish University. Owing to the lamentable 
misunderstanding in late years of the Ice- 
landic language, which is a modern^ very 
peculiar and very difficult local dialect (though 
of immense value on account of its literature, 
like as Anglo-Norman, Provencal, Tuscan, 
Castilian,or any other), looking upon it as once 
the mother-tongue of ail the folk-lands after- 
wards united as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and England — ^northern philology has in 
this century taken a wrong direction. It has 
in fact regarded the ancient languages and 
dialects of the Scandinavian main as con- 
temptible peasant-patois compared with the 
" holy'* Icelandic, monstrously and absurdly 
by this school called "Old Northern." 
People now see that this whole idea is im- 
possible nonsense ; that the northern lands, 
like all others, have had very many con- 
tinuaUy changing clan-dialects; that all 
book-languages are, to a certain extent, 
" schooled" and conventional ; and that to 
understand the national speech in general 
we must study everything of every age, from 
the oldest runes to the modem provincial 
talks. Hence a great Dialect Society has 
been formed in Sweden (Upsala), another in 
Norway (Christiania), and a third in Den- 
mark (Copenhagen). All three are of special 
interest to us, as the bulk of our population 
and speech is of Scandinavian origin. But 
this renders a knowledge of English^ in all 
its older and later forms, necessary for 
Scandinavians, for England is Scandinavia's 
oldest great colony, as Iceland is its second, 
and English speech is even yet essentially 
(apart from its Romance element), the same 
language as that of Scandinavia before the 
latter locally developed the post-article and 
the passive (or middle) verb, changes which 
sprung up in Scandinavia so late that they 
were unknown to the ninth and tenth century 
Wiking settlements in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Particularly are the old North English 
dialects the key to the Scandinavian, for they 
show the same rapid nasalizing of the N, and 
other such slurrings, as the Scandinavian; 
while the old South English (the vulgar 
" Anglo-Saxon") for centuries holds fast the 
N and other olden forms. Hence, also, no 
one can know English who has not examined 
the monuments and dialects of the mother- 



country, particularly Danish, for the northern 
colonists in England (from the third century 
downwards, and through the Wiking period) 
were chiefly from Denmark. 

The Danish Society is, therefore, highly to 
be encouraged by all English-speaking lands. 
Its object is, to publish dictionaries of the 
book-language and of the great local dialects, 
to prepare works on proper names and place 
names, to print olden Danish manuscripts or 
unique pieces already in print, to help the 
study of all these things by papers in a 
journal, and so forth. It consequently unites 
in itself more than is attempted by both the 
Early English Text Society and the English 
Dialect Society put together. Its members 
receive all its publications gratis {plus book- 
post). Life members pay only loo kroner 
(less than £6 sterling). Annual members 
pay lo kroner (about i is. 6d.). But even this 
small sum will be reduced when a siifficiently 
large number of members has joined. It has 
already about 200 on its roll. Fresh names 
will be gladly received by its honoured 
treasurer, the Danish publisher, Carl Reitzel 
(Address : Lovstrsede, Copenhagen, Denmark). 
British and American students and libraries 
should hasten to help, by sending in their 
subscriptions. 

This excellent club has only been one year 
in active existence. But it has already pub- 
lished: — I. A facsimile reprint, witli wood- 
cuts, of a unique Danish fly-sheet, dated 
1607, curious and laughable, The Legend of 
St, Peter's Three DaugJiters, 2. Blandinger 
{Miscellanea\ contributions on Danish, among 
them an English paper, by Prof. G. Stephens, 
on a Dano-English name-list from Yorkshire, 
early eleventh century, here first printed. 3. 
Parts I and 2 of a Lexicon of Olden Danish^ 
from 1300 to 1700, by Otto Kalkar, 208 pp., 
in double columns, large octavo, running to 
the word bivre. This will be an immense work 
when completed. Its publication has been 
assisted by a large grant from the Carlsbo-g 
Fund. 4. Old futlandic Law Documents^ 
part I, edited by Dr. 01. Nielsen, from 1444 
downwards, of great value, as written by 
unlearned scribes, and thus largely in the 
Jutlandic dialect. The next part will con- 
tain a learned introduction and glossary. 
The Society has received an annual grant 
from the Danish Ministry of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and many gifls of money from private 
persons are coming in. In preparation are : 
— ^The costly olden Danish Leech-books; 
Tales and Legends in the Vendelbo dialect, 
N. Jutland, with Danish translation; the 
Alexander Saga; the Rev. H. F. Feilberg's 
great Dictionary of the Jutlandic Dialects ; 
Thomas k Kempis in olden Danish, &c. &c. 

Nearly connected with all this activity is 
the completion of the retoiarkable chartulary, 
called Codex Esromensis^ edited by Dr. 01. 
Nielsea This vellum carries us back to the 
estabhshment of the famous Cistercian 
monastery at Esrom, in Zealand, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, with its subsequent 
fates. As might be expected, the older writs 
are in Latin, the Danish commeijcing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This work 
is of great value for Danish history, as well 
as in other directions. Lastly, the Danish 
poet, Ernst von der Recke, has published a 
highly interesting book on Danish veree- 
systems. It is a storehouse of information 
on this head ; but it errs in basing the whole 
on the classical metrical systems, instead of 
on the accent-verse of our Northern forc- 
fethers. George Stephens. 
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History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn ; with 
Introduction^ containing the History and Description 
of the present state of the Mother House of the Order 
of Valiis Caulium ( Val des Choux) in Burgundy, 
By Rev. S. R. Macphail. (Edinburgh : Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1881.) 4to, pp. xxii. 285. 

I HE ruins of the Priory of Pluscarden in 
the west end of Elgin are truly magnifi- 
cent. The church was never completed, 
as the foundations of the west part of the 
cross were only laid. There are small 
pieces of fresco painting that remain under an arch in 
the church which are tolerably accurate in the design, 
and the colours lively."* These are the few signifi- 
calit words which represent, to a considerable extent, 
the species of vague and incomplete information 
which has hitherto obtainc<1 about rluscardyn and its 
religious house. Mr. Macphail has now come forward 
to tell us a longer and a better stoiy. His book is 
one to be appreciated, because he goes into the 
question from the very beginning, and carries it right 
out to the end. 

• Sinclair's Stalistical Account of Scotland, 1793, 
V. 18. 



The Priory of Pluscardyn was founded as a house of 
the order of Valiis Caulium, or Val des Choux. Its 
mother house was in Burgundy, and Mr. Macphail 
rightly goes there for the initial facts of his history. 
Having traced out the fall and destruction, and given 
a view, ground plan, and other illustrations of this 
Burgundian priorv, Mr. Macphail transplants his 
readers to Morayland, civil and religious, before the 
founding of Pluscardyn. There they find a record of 
primitive life* and primitive beliefs and fancies ; the 
former gained from chronicle history, the latter £rom 
the study of popular superstitions still existing. Any 
one who thus pursues the instructive history of 
monastic life will at once see it in its true and full 
significance. From this era of wild and uncivilized 
life we come to the facts attending the founding of the 
priory. The original foundation charter is dated 
1230. Other charters are dated 1233, 1236, and 
1237. These three original charters are reproduced 
ii! facsimile, and are also extended in an appendix. 
They grant to the priory twenty nets above Inverspey, 
the miU of Elgin, with the mills of the Castle of 
Forais, the mills of Dulpotin with all their multures, 
the fishing of Polfode, &c. These and such like 
grants convert the monastery into a civil corporation 
tor the administration of great landed estates, and it 
is this fact that makes early monastic history of such 
great value to the general historical student. Mr. 
Macphail does not lose sight of this important phase 
of his studies, as, for instance, when he points out the 
true significance of the Convention of Burgesses in the 
churchyard of St. Giles at Elgin, in 1272, when a 
dispute between the monks and the town was settled 
— a fact that the author rightly concludes to be an 
item of positive evidence of meetings being held in 
cimcteriOf as against the negative evidence of the same 
fact advanced by Mr. Gomme in his Primitive Folk' 
moots. Into the internal history of the priory, and the 
interesting personal account of the priors, we will not 
venture to enter. Of the structural beauty of Plus- 
cardyn we have ample evidence in the exceedingly 
good illustrations which have been supplied to the 
volume. Like Elgin Cathedral, the priory is partly 
of the first-pointed period, and partly of the second- 
pointed period. The author tells us of the ** finds" that 
have been made in the neighbourhood, and from this 
evidence gives us an interesting chapter on the art and 
industry of the monks. There are the beautiful frescoes, 
in want it seems of preservation ; the remains of an 
extended system of horticulture, the working of iron, 
and above all, the manufacture of glass. All this is 
extremely interesting, and adds greatly to the varied 
interest of a work which is well illustrated through- 
out, has a good index, and is worthy of the atten- 
tion our readers despite some faults of style. 



The Fall of tJie Monarchy of Charles /., 1637-1649. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Gardiner is the authority for this interesting 
period of English history. He has long been working 
up to this book, and now that it has come there is but 
one opinion as to its right to a place among the best 
histories of our nation. That so short a period should 
occupy so laine a space is evidence that uothing has 
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been neglected to make the book worthy of its subject 
Preoccupied with no fanciful theories, patient in the 
research and study of original authorities, pajring just 
attention to the labours ofprevious authors, possessing 
a most excellent and pleasmg, if not actually brilliant, 
stvle, Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in giving us a work 
which should interest a large class of genend readers, 
as it will, no doubt, those who study this period of 
English history. Is it too much to say that every 
family in England has a word to say about the struggle 
that brought out the best of Charles's character, uid 
revealed the heroism of Cromwell ? We mourn the 
martjrr king, but we glory in the Englishman who 
made himself feared throughout Europe. But Mr. 
Gardiner deals not with Uiese nineteenth century 
reflections, but with the hard stem fiu:ts of the seven- 
teenth century. He divides his book into chapters, 
haviiijg for their subjects the religious opposition, the 
constitutional opposition, the riots in E^nburgh and 
the Scottish Covenant, the Assembly of Ghugow, the 
march to the Borders and the pacification of Berwick, 
the Assembly and Parliament of Edinburgh, the Short 
Parliament, passive resistance, the Scottish invasion, 
the Long Parliament, the trial of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the King's visit to Scotland, the Irish rebellion 
and the grand remonstrance, the arrest of the five 
members, and the eve of civil war. Throughout all 
the events foreshadowed under these heads, Mr. Gar- 
diner leads his readers safely and securely; and in 
addition to the quaUties of his good authorship, we 
have excellent maps, good indexes, marginal notes, 
and all that makes a book useful and valuable to the 
student. We should like to see the records c^ Enf lUh 
history dealt with in this way right throi^hout its long 
years of great and grand existence. 'lAere are still 
great gaps in the chain between Mr. Gardiner's His- 
tory, Mr. Froude's, and Mr. Freeman's ; or, looking 
to later times, from«Mr. Gardiner's and Lord Macau- 
lay's there are still greater gaps. Neither Mr. Free- 
man nor Mr. Gardiner can or should widen their area 
of work, but with two such names before us, are there 
no other students capable of completing a work begun 
like this? 



Report on the Phcmician 'and Roman Antiquities in 
the Group of the Islands of Malta, By A. A. 
Caruana, D.D., Librarian of the PubUc Library, 
Malta. (Government Printing Office, Malta. 1882.) 

It would be difficult to find gathered together else- 
where so much information on the early and historic 
remains of Malta before the time of the Knights, as is 
embodied in this Paper, and it greatly enhances its 
value, that Dr. Caruana has added to a certain number 
of copies about forty photographs illustrative of the 
objects of his Report. He describes many of the 
principal monuments from personal inspection, com- 
paring their present state of preservation with the 
descriptions of older writers ; where possible he takes 
note of all renuuns in private possession, as well as 
of those carried to foreign museums abroad ; he re- 
cords those of which now little or nothing but records 
exist ; and he takes account of all inscriptions, whether 
Phcsnidaj], Greek, or Roman, connected with Malta. 

Jk/fpaiiug wi^ tlM car>y or <*Roi^ Stone" 



monuments, commonly attributed to the Phcenicians, 
the author gives very interesting accounts of the 
three great remains, the Gigantia m the isle of Goso, 
and those at Hagiar Kim and at Mnaidra in Malta. 
No settled theory for the object of these famous 
buildings has yet been found, some doubt even 
attaches to the idea of their Phcenician origin, which, 
however. Dr. Caruana does not share ; while he con- 
siders Mr. Fergusson's conjecture that they were 
places of sepulture as untenable, grounding his opinion 
on the knowledge of the localities and of known load 
burial-places. Indeed, the thoughtful visitor to these 
striking monuments of ancient skill and strength finds 
it hard to agree with Mr. Feigusson's argument. 
Passing on to the ruins of the Temple of Melcarte 
and a few others, a bold attempt is made '' to trace 
the primitive Phoenician topography of Malta," and 
the old centres of their habitation. 

Still among the Phoenicians, we have a chapter on 
their pottery and glass, which are said to be distin- 
guished from the Greek by various marks ; another 
upon relics of sculpture, some of which looks rather 
Efgyptian, though tnere is no trace of the Egyptians 
ever having been in Malta. Several very grod pho- 
tographs from the collection in the Public Library 
illustrate these chapters, among which may par- 
ticularly be instanced one of the seven queer s(|uat 
stone creatures called Kabiri. Fifteen Phoenicor 
Maltese inscriptions are known, and of these par- 
ticulars are given as to their discovery, where they 
are preserved, publication, &c. The " nve undoubted 
Phoenico-Maltese coins" are the subject of a short 
chapter and a photograph; and, going beyond the 
bounds of tangible relics, a chapter on the ''Phoenician 
remains in the Maltese idiom" forms the conclusion 
to this section of the antiaiuties. 

The second portion of the Report is devoted to 
Greek, Carthagwian, and Roman antiquities, for the 
period between 216 B.C. to 4xx> A.D., usefully Intro- 
auced by a slight historic sketch. The only remains 
of the Carthaginian rule appear to be some gold and 
brass coins. The Greek and Roman remains are 
classed together; architectural monuments, such as 
temples, villas, baths, and other signs of dwellings ; 
sculpture ; pottery ; gems ; coins ; all pass under 
review, and the story gives a lamentable view of 
demolition and dispersion. Very few remains of the 
buildings now exist or are cared for. A long number 
of inscriptions are dealt with, copies and other details 
given, and three or four classes of coins are described 
and photographed. Nor must be foigotten two chap- 
ters, one on Pagan (/>., Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman) tombs, the other on Early Christian tombs 
and cemeteries, an interesting and little-known theme.' 

Dr. Caruana does not claim to be exhaustive, even 
for the period to which he was limited; but enough 
has been said to show the interest of the volume. Of 
the numerous photographs tiic best are those taken 
from objects in the museum ; there are some, also 
highly instructive, copied from Houel ; but with the 
beautiful photographs of the Royal Engineers at hand 
many of those representing the "Phoenician temples" 
are disappointing. Yet, with all the difficulties 
attending the production of a work of this kind in an 
island like Malta (and they are not a few), it is un- 
grateful to look at shortcomings. The author's 
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English is for the most part excellent, only casual 
expressions recalling that he is not bom to the 
language. 

The Regulations of the Old Hospital of the Knights of 
St, John at Valetta. With Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes explanatory of the Hospital Work 
of the Order. By the Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 1882.) 
To provide for the sick in hospitals has been through 
all ages a work of Christian charity, but the casual 
visitor in Valetta does not always ponder over the 
representative character of the old hospital buildings 
he perchance visits at the bottom of Strada Mercanti. 
Those buildings mean that before the first Crusades a 
hospital was founded by a few good souls in Jerusalem 
for the sick and weary pilgrims who resorted thither, 
that the founders presently banded together to defend 
the pilgrims, and that thus arose what became the 
mighty brotherhood of the Knights of St. John, called 
of Jerusalem, of Rhodes, or of Malta, according^to their 
then abode. Wherever the knights were located, it 
was an essential part of their existence to provide and 
to care for a hospital for the sick ; and whenever their 
lustory comes to be written from their records, not the 
least interesting part will be that which gives details 
oonceming the old hospitals before they came to Malta. 
That some such details exist, for example, of the oro- 
vision made for food and service for the hospital in 
Rhodes in the fourteenth century, there is no doubt ; 
and a careful search among the andiives at Malta would 
be probably well rewarded. The compiler of the hand- 
some book before us, however, does not lay claim to 
such exhaustive work, though we cannot but think 
he has missed a good opportimi^. The knights came 
to Malta in 1530 ; their hospital m Valetta was opened 
in 1575 ; we have here a reprint of the "R^tdations'' 
(in Italian), printed at Rome in 1725, with a descrip- 
tion and plan of the buildings (pp. xi. 48). The 
notes contain a few illustrative particulars, including 

iohn Howard's Report on the hospital in 1789, and 
eraldic descriptions of nineteen coats-of-arms of the 
French governors of the hospital. A curious fac- 
simile is given of an old print of the great ward for 
the sick, taken from a German work printed in 1650 ; 
but the title of this work is nowhere given. The 
" Regulations" afford a most interesting insight, not 
only into the management and service of the Hospital 
(Infermeria), but also into a system of charity con* 
nected with it for all the sick poor of Malta. Tables 
at the end show the number, amount, and kind of 
their officers, stores, and charities. We commend the 
work to others besides the members of the present 
'* Order of St. John" in England, whose thanks Mr. 
Bedford, as one of their chaplains, deserves. 



The Western AtUiquary^ or Devon and Cornwall Note- 
Book. Edited by W. H. K. Wright, Public 
Librarian, Plymouth. Part IV., March, 1882. 
Index Number, Vol. I. ; New Series, No. I, May, 
1882. (Plymouth : Latimer & Co.) 4to. 

With the fourth part of this interesting journal 
Mr. Wright completes his first volume. Mr. Borlase, 
M.P.| has written an Introduction, in which he 



answers the question why a line of demarcation should 
be drawn between the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall and the rest of Great Britain. He points 
out that die main factors which have contributed 
largely to give to these counties a joint individuality 
and make them what they are, are first their geo- 
graphical position, and secondly, their internal re- 
sources. In the two hundred and sixteen pages of 
this volimie a vast number of curious antiquarian 
points are raised, and in many cases settled satis- 
factorily. In the present day subscribers object to 
waiting a quarter of a year for anew number, and Mr. 
Wright has therefore thought it advisable to change 
the iVestern Antiquary into a monthly. The first 
number of the new issue is before us, and it quite keeps 
up the high character which the first volume had 
already attained. We wish every success to the new 
series, and we do not doubt but what a large increase 
of subscribers will prove the wisdom of the change. 
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@ocietie0. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Antiquaries. — May 4.— Mr. Fresh- 
field, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. J. H. Middleton com- 
municated a note on an interesting discovery which had 
been made in the library of the Deanery of Westmin- 
ster. On removing some of the boards of the floor, a 
pavement of encaustic tiles was discovered. It is pos- 
sible that this may eventually, on further examination, 
prove to be the floor of the chapel of the old abbot's 
house, the position of which has hitherto been a 
matter of doubt. — Mr. F. M. Nichols laid before the 
Society an historical poem of the fifteenth century on 
the mutability of fortune, illustrated by the fate of 
Eleanor Cobham, and the deaths of John, Duke of 
Somerset, and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
containing some interesting particulars as to the cause 
of King Henry's animosity. — The Rev. J. Baron 
read a Paper on certain representations of St. George 
and the Dragon, in continuation of a previous Paper 
on the same subject. 

May 1 1. —Mr. A, W. Franks, V.P., in the Chair. 
—The Rev. W. F. Creeny, of Norwich, exhibited a 
collection of rubbings of monumental brasses from 
the Low Countries and Germany. 

Archaeological Institute.— May 4.— Mr. T. H. 
Baylis in the Chair. — A communication from the Rev. 
C. F. R. Palmer was read, consisting of notes on the 
Priory of Dartford, Kent, compiled from the archives 
of the Dominicsms at Rome. — A Paper, by Canon 
Venables, on Carrow Priory, Norwich, was read. 
This house was so utterly demolished at the dis- 
solution that nothing of it remained, except the 
prioress's house, which was turned into a dwelling- 
house, and the cores of the walls of the cloister garth, 
which were preserved to enclose a garden. — The 
Rev. Edwara King exhibited a dish, bearing the 
name of "Thomas Toft," whidi he has had tihe good 
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fortune to pick up near Werrington, in the county of 
DcYon. 

British ArchflBOlogical Association.— May 17. 
— Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair. — ^Mrs. Dent sent a 
plan of the Roman villa now being excavated in 
Spoonley Wood, about a mile from Sudeley Castle. — 
Mr. £. Watford described two Roman coins found at 
Hampstead. — Rev. G. B. Lewis exhibited photo- 
graphs of the little known tapestries now preserved 
in Knowle Chapel, having been found in an attic 
several years ago by Lady Delaware. — Mr. G. M. 
Hills read a short description of several examples of 
acoustic pottery found in ancient churches. — Sir H. 
Dryden exhibited a photograph of a remarkable 
chessman of Norman date, found at Northampton 
Castle. — Rev. S. M. Mayhew described a tine series of 
glass pottery carvings, and other works of much 
artistic merit. — The first Paper was by Mr. J. Green- 
street, on the Camden Roll of Arms recently found 
by Mr. W. de Gray Birch in the British Museum, 
where it has remained for many years apparently un- 
noticed. It is the earliest known senes of arms, 
there being 270 shields, and the length of the parch- 
ment being five feet three inches. It was in Camden's 
possession about 1605 ; but it dates from the time of 
Henry III. or Edward L — The second Paper was by 
Mr. £. P. Loftus Brock, on the remains now being 
excavated on the site of the new Stock Exchange. 

Anthropological Institute. — April 25. — Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, V. P., in the Chain— Mr. E. H.Man 
read a second Paper "On the Aboriginal Inhabi- 
tants of the Andaman Islands.*' He touched first 
upon the important subject of language; and next 
proceeded to describe the Andamanese system of 
adopticm and the recognized degrees of affinity, espe- 
cially as bearing on the (question of marriage. Nu- 
merous superstitions^ behefs, and traditions were 
related. Mr. Man was carefiil to state that he had 
taken the precaution to obtain his information from 
members of distant tribes, who had had no opportunity 
of intercoone with Europeans or other aliens residing 
at Port Blair ; and he added that it was extremely 
improbable, for the reasons noted in his Paper, that 
any previous generations within historic times of 
these islanders could have obtained their versions 
from strangers. 

May 9. — General Pitt-Rivers, President, in the 
Chair. ~Mr. G. M. Atkinson made some remarks upon 
a palaeolithic implement found eighteen feet below the 
bed of the Thames at Chelsea, and upon a jet ornament 
from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. A. 
G. Geoghegan. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited 
a series of large palaeolithic implements recently dis- 
covered. — Dr. Beddoe read a Paper on "The Evi- 
dence of Surnames as to Ethnological Changes inEng- 
land.'*— In a Paper on " The Survival of Early Racial 
Features," Mr. J. P. Harrison showed, from measure- 
ments derived from ancient skulls and tracings from 
plates in the Crania BrUannica^ that the facial 
skeleton of the men of the Bronze period in this 
country differed essentially from that of the Saxons 
(i) in the greater prominence of their brow ridges, 
(2) the sharp projection of the nasal bones, (3) the 
length of the face, and (4) a more pointed chin. Now, 
a long, but not narrow, face, prominent brows, a 
hi^4)ffidged nosey and a fine diin, accompanied by a 



stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, and 
thin lips, characterize a Targe part of the population 
of the three kingdoms at the present day. And 
another eaually well-defined type is also seen among 
us. Its oistinctive features are a smooth brow, a 
straight or slightly incurved nose, ending in a bulb, a 
rounded face, a heavy chin, moulded lips, light hair 
and eyes, a stature about the average, with more or 
less substance. Mr. Harrison said it could not be 
doubted that living subjects, possessing respectively 
all these peculiarities, represent the two races above 
alluded to. The first, considered by the late Dr. 
Rolleston to be Cymric, would appear to include 
Danish, Belgic, and, perhaps, Anglian tribal varieties; 
the second, Saxons, Franks, and Teutons generally. 
Earlv Danish and Belgic skulls differ from German 
in liae manner. 

Royal Society of Literature. — ^May 24. — Sir P. 
de Colquhoun in the Chair. — Mr. J. H. Heaton read 
a Paper " On the Origin, Manners, Customs, and 
Languages of the Natives of Australasia.'' 

Numismatic. — May 18. — Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the Chair. — Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a four-ducat 
piece of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (1474-1504) 
strudc at Segovia, also a denier of Stralsund, otv. 
MONETA SVNDENSIS and a broad arrow, rev. DEVS 
IN NOMINE Tvo and a cross patee. — Mr. H. 
Montagu exhibited a proof in silver of the gold 
broad piece of Oliver Cromwell, also a rare lialf- 
groat of Edward III. with an annulet on each 
side of the king's head. — Mr. C. J. Rod^rs ex- 
hibited nine silver coins of Cashmere beanng the 
names of different kings, but all dated in the year 
S42, the reason for which Mr. Rodgers was unable to 
explain. — M. J. P. Six communicated a paper on a 
unique silver stater of Cyprus, struck in the names of 
the two kings Nicocles and Demonicus, sons of 
Euagoras I., B.C. 410-374. The coin was probably 
issu^ shortly after the death of Euagoras. On the 
obverse is a seated figure of Zeus, and on the reverse 
a goddess standing, holding a patera and a branch. — 
J. F. Neck read a Paper on a hoard of coins of Edward 
I. discovered at Northampton, in which he also made 
some remarks on the coinage of Edward II. and 
Edward III. 

New Shakspere Society. — May 12. — Mr. F. J. 
Fumivall, Director, in the Chair. — A Paper was 
read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison on **The Juice of 
Cursed Hebenon" (*' Hamiet,'* I. v. 62), which he 
described as being complemental to that by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson on the same subject. Premising 
that the poison intended must be the same as Mar- 
lowe's "Juice ofHebon" {'' Jnv of Malta;' III. iv.), 
he pointed out that the yew is called Hebon by 
Spenser and by other writers of Shakspere's age; 
that in its various forms of Eben, Eiben, Ihben, &c., 
this tree is so named in no less than five different 
European languages, and produced most important 
medical testimony on the point. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — Anniversary Meeting, 
May 15. — Sir Edward Colebrooke, President, in the 
Chair. — The Secretary, Mr. Vaux, read the Report of 
the Cotmcil, which stated that fifty-five new members 
had been elected during the past year ; and, at the 
same time, gave brief biograpnies of deceased mem- 
bers and G^ others distinguished for various Oriental 
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researches, including those of Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Sir Erskine Perry, Profs. Bcnfey, 
DoM^son, and Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Kraff, 
Bramsen, and Nain Singh. A notice was also added 
of the progress of Oriental studies since the last 
anniversary. 

Philological Society. — May 5. — Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
President, in the Chair. — A Paper, entitled ** Some 
Notes on Grammar," was read by Mr. E. L. Brandreth. 
It was contended that words ought to be classed as 
parts of speech with reference to their functions in a 
sentence, not by attaching meanings to them inde- 
pendent of such functions, and that some of these 
ninctions were primary, others secondary. 



PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—May 8. 
— Professor Duns, D.D., in the Chair. — ^The first 
Paper read was "An Examination of the Place- 
names in Isla;^," by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, the 
list of farms in the Valuation Roll of Argyleshire 
being taken as a basis for the modem forms ; the 
charters of fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, BUeu's 
Atlas, and other sources, having been consulted for 
the older forms. Having collected all the forms of 
the names that could h^ got, maps and lists were 
searched for cognate names in the Hebrides and 
West of Scotland, and such as were considered to be 
of Norse origin were sought for in Orkney, Shetland, 
and Iceland. Hie greatest peculiarity in the Norse 
names of Islay is the prevsdence of boUtadr, home- 
stead, which is found in about one-third of the whole 
Norse names, and usually indicates good land. The 
frequency of this term and the absence of vollr 
(usually Englished as the termination wall) points to 
some dialectic peculiarity in the Norse "name-men" 
or settlers. The difference between the place names 
of Islay and those of the neighbouring island of Mull 
is so marked that it has given rise to a proverb. 
The result of the examination was that in the 
Valuation Roll of Islay there are (including English 
names) 162 entries, of which 55 are place names 
derived from the Norse, and 107 derived from the 
Gaelic. In Lewis, when the English names are 
rejected, the Norse are three-fourths of the remainder, 
and the proportion of Norse to Gaelic is as four to 
one. It follows from this that the Scandinavian 
element, when compared with the Gaelic, is eight 
times stronger than in Islay. — The second Paper was 
a notice by Dr. John Alexander Smith, Secretary, 
of an ancient ecclesiastical bell, of the Celtic form, 
now preserved in the Kelso Museum. The bell is 
1 1 inches in height and 8 by 64 inches at the mouth. 
It is of the usual Celtic form, tall, narrow, and 
tapering, with flattened edges and bulging sides. It 
is made of sheet iron, rivetted up the sides and 
bronzed by being dipped in melted bronze after it 
was made. Dr. Douglas has found evidence that it 
was brought from the parish of Ednam. It is the 
only relic now extant which is old enough to carry us 
back to the days of Thor the Long, the founder of 
the church and parish of Ednam, and is specially 
interesting as being the only specimen of its kind now 
known in the soutnem distncts of Soc^laiid. — In Uie 



third Paper, which was entitled ** Observations on 
the Structure of St. Giles's," by Robert Rowland 
Anderson, and Andrew Kerr, architect, the results 
of a visit paid to St Giles's on the 4th of March last, 
were communicated to the Society. Their attention 
had been principally directed to the outline of five 
pointed wmdows which had been built up, situated 
immediately over the arches between the south pillars 
of the nave, remains of springers of arches — roof out- 
lines of different dates which were then made visible 
by the operations for the restoration. It was con- 
sidered probable that the church to which the Norman 
door taken down in 1829 belonged, may have been 
erected in the reign of Alexander I., and may have 
been the church burned in 1355 by Edward III. The 
contract entered into in 1380 to vault over a part of 
the church implies that a new structure had been 
erected, which was again burned by Richard II., 
1385. The portion of St. Giles indicated by the 
octagonal pillars, embracing the choir, transepts, 
nave, and central tower, was apparently the church 
erected at this period. The vaulting of the north 
aisle of the choir is the oldest in the building, and 
remains apparently in its original state. — ^Mr. David 
Cameron contributed a Paper on "The Ancient 
Circular Dwelling, Hill Forts, and Burial Cairns 
of Strathnaim." The Paper, which was illustrated by 
sketch plans of a number of the structures described, 
gave a summary of the Author's observations as to the 
character and contents, the dimensions and situations, 
of the various classes of structural remains that are 
met with in the district. The most numerous are 
the circular dwellings on the hill slopes and valleys, 
of which he had enumerated 118, varying from eight 
to fifteen jrards in diameter. The district is also rich 
in cairns, and stone circles, and hill forts are not rare. 
— Mr. James W. Cursiter communicated an account of 
the stone balls found in Orkney. Mr. Cursiter also 
exhibited casts of the two sides of a curious medalet 
in horn of early workmanship, showing on one side 
St George ana the dragon, and on the other, two 
figures supporting a cross. A fine cinerary urn dug 
up at Quarryford, and presented by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale ; an urn of drinking-cup type dug up at 
Drem, and presented by Mr. James Reid ; an urn 
found at Camousie, near Turriff, and presented by 
Dr. A. J. Manson, were exhibited. Mr. Kirsop also 
exhibited an urn found at Dalserf, and some Abyssi- 
nian and Indian curiosities. Rev. Dr. J. Joass ex- 
hibited an anvil of the Bronze age, and two massive 
bronze blades found in Sutherlandshirc. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — May 8. — 
Professor B2U)ington in the Chair. — On behalf of the 
Mayor of Cambridge, two yellow vases (5I in. and 
5 J in. high) were exhibited, that had been found 
during excavations in King Street, last July, at the 
depth of nine feet ; they probably belong to the latter 
part of the 15th century, and are notable for the un- 
usual perfection of the glaze. — Professor J. E. B. 
Mayor read a Paper on "A Marsupial in Cambridge 
in 1700." In a note on Lucian's Vera Historia i. 
24, Mo'ise Du Soul (Solanus, as he called himself; 
Soulius, as he is also called by Reitz and Gesner) 
tells us that a live marsupial was exhibited here in 
1700. Passing from the spectacle to the spectator, 
Dtt Soul, it appears that he is tmknown to almost all 
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biographers. Meagre notices in Haag's La France 
ProUstanU^ and in Nichols' Lit. Anted, iv. 286, are the 
only Toices of the votes sacer to do him justice. He 
was grandson of Paul du Soul of Tours, Rector of the 
Academy of Saumor in 1657 and 1661. He fled from 
persecution ; was in Cambridge (possibly dravm by 
the fame of Bentley) in 1700; A.M. per regias 
litteras 1 701 (the year when Bentley was V ice-Chan- 
cellor); in 1701 a dissertation from his pen on the 
style of the New Testament was inserted m the syn- 
tagma of Rhenferd ; in February, 1708, he published 
at Cambridge a specimen of an edition of^ Lucian ; 
in 1720 he sent his collections for Lucian to the Wet- 
steins ; in 1 722-1 723 we find him at the Hague ; in 
1722 he published at Amsterdam a French translation 
of Prideaux' Connexion ; after the death of Augustine 
Bryan of Trinity he was enga|;ed by Tonson to com- 
plete his edition of Plutarch's Ltves^ Lond. 1 724-9, 
5 Yols. 4to. At that time he was living in the 
country. He lived to 1733, or beyond that year. — 
Mr. Griffith exhibited a series of rude pottery rings of 
two distinct types, found near the river at Harston and 
Harrington, which appeared to belong to the Roman 
Period, and which he suggested might have been in- 
tended for sinking nets. He compared them with 
rings of the same two types found in the Swiss Lake- 
Dwellings, which have been supposed to be stands for 
round-bottomed pottery vessels. —Mr. Jenkinson gave 
some account of the discoveries made at Girton in 
September last. The traces of the Roman period had 
cuuninated in a rubbish-pit, which contained below 
broken urns of Roman fabric, several fragments of 
sculpture in oolite. He exhibited a lion's head about 
the size of life ; the torso of a military figure that had 
stood about four feet high ; the brood collar, the belt, 
the close-fitting coat, apparently of metal, and a short 
kilt-like garment peeping from under it were clearly 
visible : one arm had been raised. These features 
showed a certain similarity with those of the bronze 
statuette found at Earith in 1826. Large numbers of 
Saxon urns had continued to occur, a diagram show- 
ing upwards of seventy in an area ^o feet square. One 
hs& been nuule with a square piece of glass in the 
bottom, for what purpose was not known ; a similar 
one, but smaller, had been procured from Hasling- 
field. Three spindle-whorls, one of stone and two of 
bone, two faceted crystal beads, shivered in the fire, 
were found ; and an incomprehensible implement of 
bone, consisting of two narrow pieces an inch and a 
half long, held parallel and six inches apart by a broad 
brace behind and two narrow ones in front, rigidity 
beii^ secured by two rivets at either end. The two 
pieces first mentioned had each two deep notches on 
their inner edge, the lower of which notches was con- 
tinuous in outline with a shallow depression cut in the 
edge of the braces. More beads and brooches had 
been found ; and also a bronze basin, of the usual 
Saxon type, in company with a bronze-hooped pail : 
these lay on either side of a body. The cemetery 
appeared now to have been completely explored. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — Annual 
Meeting, May 22. — The Rev. R. Bum, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. — A }*aper by Mr. C. W. King 
was read upon an antique cameo of agate-onyx (of 
which a cast was exhibited) measuring 8 in. x 7 in.: 
the host engraved upon it was identified by the flowing 



and massy curls, b>^the agis^ and especially by the 
prominent forehead wreathed with chestnut-leaves, as 
Jupiter of Dodona, under which type it was added 
that a portrait of the Emperor Antoninus Pius may 
possibly be adumbrated. — Dr. Bryan Walker exhibited 
a Terrier of Landbeach drawn up in 1549 by order of 
Matthew Parker, who was then Master of Bcnet Col- 
lege and Rector of Landbeach. The parish contained 
at that date two Manors, of which the lands were 
intermixed, one belonging to the College, the other — 
now the Manor of the Worts Trustees — to Sir 
Richard Kirkby. The arable land of the parish was 
884 acres, divided into four fields or Campi^ contain- 
ing respectively 279, 259, 229, and 117 acres. There 
was also a field of meadow, containing 189 acres. 
These fields were each subdivided in 15 or 20 smaller 
portions called QitarenUla, and each Quarentela into 
SelionSf averaging about half an acre each, but not 
uniform in size. I'hus the 884 acres of arable land 
lay in 1,806 separate portions, separated by balks or 
strips of grass. — Mr. Jenkinson exhibited two Roman 
rings from Chesterford. One of these was of brass ; 
and the device, a mask, was embossed upon a thin 
plate of metal, which had been soldered to the ring. 
The other was of iron, and exhibited in two places a 
simple form of decoration t the metal being worked 
to resemble two ends meeting, one of which is forked 
to receive the other which tapers, and a few transverse 
lines convey the appearance of binding or lashing. 
From a rubbish-pit recently encountered by the gravel- 
diggers several pieces of pottery were shown as specially 
interesting in form. A Samian saucer, having an up- 
right inner rim and, in addition to this, another rim or 
horizontal ledge projecting outwards, was the first 
complete specimen of the kind that had been obtained ; 
and it was suggested that the outer rim was original 
to the design, tne inner one being a development to 
increase the capacity. The f>otter's mark was CONSTAS. 
The bottom of^a Samian saucer was also shown, which 
— after the upper part was gone — had the fractured 
edges ground down, apparently to be inverted and 
used as a small cup. It showed a potter's name, 
apparently unpublisned, satinvs. The only other 
vessel worthy of notice was of shining black ware, 
about six inches high. The upper part was concave 
in outline : there was a sharp angle between this 
curve and a short horizontal line inwards, from which 
the lower part springs with a convex outline to the 
base. The rubbish-pit which furnished these objects 
had not yet been worked out, but its contents were 
remarkable. Three human skeletons occurred, whose 
position proved them to belong to the Roman time. 
The brass ring above described lay close to the head 
of one of them. A layer of burnt wood lined the 
whole width of the pit at a low level ; and the frag- 
ments of an amphora formed an adjacent layer almost 
as extensive. 

North Hants Archaeological and Field Club. 
— May 25. — An excursion was made by the members 
of this Club to Bramley, Silchester, and Beaurepaire. 
TTie excursionists first proceeded to Branrdey. The 
church was visited. Mr. Cooksey explained the ob- 
jects of interest, first drawing attention to two mural 
paintings, in tolerable preservation. One represented 
the murder of Thomas h. Becket, and the other St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Christ acrosi the 
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sitreani. These are acknowledged of Early thirteenth- 
century work. Having inspected the font of ancient 
Sussex marble, attention was directed to the magnifi- 
cent tomb to the memory of Bernard Brocas, who 
died November 8, 1777, aged 48. He was the lineal 
descendant of Sir Bernard Brocas, Knight, son of 
Earl Foix, of Normandy, who attended the fortunes 
of William the Conqueror in England, and was re- 
warded for his services by a grant of land near 
Basingstoke, on which he built a mansion-house, 
calling it after the name of the ancestral seat in 
Normandy — Beaurepaire. Inmiediately within the 
rood-screen was pointed out the dedication cross, 
painted on the wall to the left as one enters. The 
church is essentially Norman, as indicated by windows 
and doors, though very little of the original remains. 
It is dedicated to St. James. The tower appears to 
have been built in 1625. The parly then started for 
Silchester. The Forum was thoroughly inspected, 
and the party then passed on to the remains of the 
Temple. Having inspected a recent excavation of a 
Roman villa, the party crossed over the roadway to 
the baths, and there Mr. Cooksey explained the pro- 
bable method of heating the baths. The party tnen 
passed to the outer wall ; at one point in this is a 
hole which is called "Onion's Hole," from a tradi- 
tion of a giant wh6 lived at Silchester. The coins 
found about here are called by the people ** Onion's 
pennies." Near the south gate the old Roman guard- 
rooms were pointed out, and by the gateway were 
capitals of pillars. Passing out by the south gate they 
walked round by the wall, which is here very distinct 
and shows its massiveness plaiidy. The party having 
returned to the Forum, the Secretary read a Paper 
on Silchester, by Dr. Stevens. The Paper was ac- 
companied by a map of the ruins and their sur- 
roundings. The party next went to the Museum, 
which has been re-arranged, and were received by 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce. Here they inspected the inter- 
esting collection of archaeological curiosities which 
had been collected from the excavations adjoining. 

Manchester Field Naturalists' Society. — May 
13. — Mr. Can* read a sketch of the history of Holford 
Hall. *' Holford," as a surname, was nrst adopted 
about the year 1 316. The mother of these first 
Holfords was descended from one Gralam, whose 
inheritance included the neighbouring estate of 
Lostock, and hence the present name of the railway 
station hard by. The last of the Holfords in the 
direct line was an only child, the celebrated Lady 
Cholmondeley, and it was by her that this place 
was rendered noteworthy. Originally the old hall 
composed three sides of a quadrangle, the boun- 
dary of the fourth side being formed by the moat 
and the bridge, the latter still intact, though the 
former has long since been dry, and now serves as 
an appendix to the orchard and kitchen-garden. A 
very curious feature of the hall is the piazza upon the 
inner western side. The upper storey projects con- 
siderably over the lower one, and is supported by 
crude wooden pillars, llie eastern portion of the haU 
has totally disappeared. Such of it as remains is now 
used as a farmhouse, no Holford appearing to have 
resided here since 1625, the year of the decease, a^ed 
sixty- three, of the '* Bold Ladie of Cheshire,*' as Kmg 
James I. was wont to style the vigorous mistress 



with whom the celebrity came to an end. The 
epithet would seem to have been merited, since she 
not only **builded anew, repayrcd, and enlarged" the 
haU, but waged war with her relatives over the lands 
to which they laid claim for forty years, when the 
mediation of friends at length prevailed. Her son was 
created Earl of Leinster by Charles I. 

Bath Field Club.— May 23. — An excursion of the 
Club to the Seven Springs, the supposed source of the 
River Thames, took place. A Paper was read by the 
Vice-President, in which he examined the opinions that 
had been expressed by earlier writers as to the source 
of the river and the origin of the name. He also gave 
an account of the ancient worship of streams, the 
remains often found at their source, both in Britain 
and on the continent, but stated that no such remains 
had been found at the Thames head, nor yet at the 
head of the Tiber, of which he also gave a brief 
account. A single stone alone marked the rise of the 
Thames, and no coins are recorded to have been dis- 
covered. The remains of the Roman villa at Wit- 
combe were afterwards inspected. They lie in the 
ascent of the rising ground to the south sufficiently 
high to command a good view of the valley as it ex- 
tends to Gloucester and the Severn, having the ancient 
Roman road from Cirencester to Gloucester running 
in a direct course through it Two rooms of the villa 
having tessellated pavements, now enclosed under sheds, 
were examined, and the patterns noted. The decora- 
tions are composed of cubes worked into the form of 
fishes of different kinds, chiefly salmon, and the outer 
border formed into the key pattern. These floors, 
divided into apartments, the doorways of which 
remain, rest upon supports, and are hollow under- 
neath. Some of the supports have fallen, and they 
are therefore rendered uneven. Near there is another 
chamber containing the bath, and an adjoining cham- 
ber, which has also a hypocaust underneath, and the 
external stove for heating. Higher up are the re- 
mains of the tank which supplied the water, but the 
stream is now diverted. 

North Staffordshire Naturalists' Field Club 
and Archaeological Society. — May 23. — The 
second excursion of the present season took place at 
Wetton and the valley of the Manyfold. Arrived at 
Grindon, they proceeded to walk down tlie fields 
through Lady-side Wood to Thor's Cave. Here 
the president for the year, Mr. W. D. Spanton, 
read a description of the cave, written by the late 
Mr. Samuel Carrington, of Wetton. A splendid 
view of the surrounding country was obtained from 
the summit of the cave, the eye having an extensive 
nnbroken reach over some most charming hill and 
valley scenery. Leaving the Thor, headway was 
made up the Manyfold valley. The party rested at 
a picturesque nook at Wetton Mill, returning to 
Grmdon by way of Ossam's Hill, from which spot 
another exceptionally fine view of a splendid country 
was obtained. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — The 
closing meeting of this Society for the session was 
held on May 17, when the retiring president, Mr. 
MacLachlan, read *' Notes of some Old Edinburgh 
Architects." The first architect mentioned was 
William Bum (a pupil of Mr., afterwards Sir 
Robert, Smirke), who restored St. Giles's Cathedral. 
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The buildings in Edinburgh designed by him are 
St. John's Episcopal Chapel, the New Club, : the 
Melville Monument, John Watson's Hospital, and 
the Music Hall. The next architect mentioned was 
David Bryce, to whom we are indebted for the 
British Linen C<mipany's Bank, the Western Bank, 
now the Scottish Widows' Fund Office, in St. 
Andrew's Square, the Clydesdale Bank, Subscrip- 
tion Library, North British Insurance Office, Fettes 
College, Sheriff Court House, Royal Infirmary, Union 
Bank, and the addition to the Bank of Scotland. 
The other aurchitectt of whose lives sketches were 
given were Robert Reid, who designed St. George's 
Church and the frontages of Charlotte Square ; 
James Gillespie Graham, the friend of Pugin, and 
the author of the Assembly Hall — ^the spire of this 
hall is claimed for Pugin, who seems to have assisted 
Graham with many drawings — St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Chapel (Pro-Cathedral), and St. Margaret's 
Convent ; John Henderson, who designed Trinity 
EpiscopKal Chapel, Dean Bridge, St. Luke's Free 
Church, St. Columba, Morningside Parish Church, 
also Episcopal Coll^;e, Glentumond, Lady Glen- 
orchy's, Greenside and Holyrood Church and School, 
Highland Society Office and Museum ; Alexander 
Black, of Heriot 8 Hospital, and several of the Out- 
door Schools; David Cousin, many Free Churches 
after the Disruption, Com Exchange, Slau^ter 
Houses, Savings Bank, Music Class-room, Park 
Place. These notes were a continuation of Mr. Mac- 
Ladilan's inaugural address, when he had sketched 
the lives of Junes Craig, who designed the plan of 
the New Town ; Robert Adam, architect of the 
Reeister Office ; Elliot, of the Regent Arch and the 
Calton Jail ; Thomas Hamilton, of the Hi^h School, 
George IV. Bridge, Ro3ral College of Physicians, 
Bums's Monument, and Free St. John's ; W. H. 
Playfair, the Interior Front of the University, 
Observatory on Calton Hill, Regent and Royal 
Terraces, Koyal Institution, St. Stephen's Church, 
Surgeon's Hall, Donaldson's Hospital, and Free 
Church College. 

Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club. — The second 
field meeting was held on June I, at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall Mr. and Mrs. Dod met them. The garden 
is on the site of the old moat. The present house, 
which is very picturesque both in structure and situa- 
tion, is of about the time of Charles I. but there are 
vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably the original 
residence of the family, who date back to the time of 
Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the reign of James I. From Edge Hall 
the route lay across the park and through a dingle, 
hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by Kidnall 
and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy caves in 
Uie rock by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir William 
Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer abode of 
Mrs. Gregson. The chief part of the building is now 
a farmhouse, adapted to dairy purposes; but some 
additions have been made to acconunodate the family 
when they seek retirement. A part of the old 
building in the Cheshire half-timbered style remains, 
and also of the moat with an old pointed stone arch. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — May 4. — 
Mr. Munro, President, in the Chair. — Professor Mayor 
tent a Paper on " Senec Ep, 121. 4, non desistam... 



uoluptates ituras in dolorem compescere et uotis obstre- 
pere. quidni ? cum maxima malorum optauerimus et 
ex gratulatione natum sit quicquid adioquimur" Mad- 
vig. Adversaria ii. 522, proposes amolimur. But if 
any word ought to be sacred from corruption, it is 
adloqui, — Professor A. Palmer (T.C.D.) sent an 
emendation of Horace, Sat. i. 6. 6. — Mr. Heitland 
sent a reply to Mr. Ridgewa/s Paper on Ar. Pol. 
I. 2. 6. 

Monday Shakspere Club, Glasgow. — May 31. 
— The annual business meeting of this Club. During 
the past session eleven Papers have been read — two 
on haniUtf two on OthellOy two on Macbeth^ one on 
Lear^ one on yuitus Casar^ and three on general 
Shakspere studfy. The committee recommend that 
the reading meetings of the Club should be sus- 
pended for a time. Mr. William George Black 
was elected president; and Mr. Robert MacLehose, 
M.A., hon. secretary and treasurer for the session 
1882-3. 

[We have been compelled to postpone our reports 
of the meetings of the Society for Protection of 
Ancient Buildings ; Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, June 14 ; and Tettenhall Antiquarian Society, 
May 29.— Ed,] 
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COLONEL JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 
Dwi May 26. 

Our announcement last month of the dangerous 
illness of Colonel Chester has to be followed, as we 
then feared, by our record of his now spent life. 
English students of history have suffered a severe loss 
by his death. He was by birth an American citizen, 
and upwards of twenty years ago sat as a member of 
Congress. For many years past he had devoted all 
his energies to the study of genealogy, and with a 
patient thoroughness for which few equals can be found 
in the whole range of literature, he investigated every 
source whence the knowledge he require! could be 
drawn. His manuscript collections are enormous, and 
relate to all classes of the people, but more especially to 
those families whose connections helped to found the 
colony of New England. Colonel Chester's generosity 
in communicating his hard-earned knowledge was re- 
markable. No fellow-student ever applied to him 
without receiving a courteous reply, and few without 
receiving substantial help in their pursuits. In the 
last year of his life Colonel Chester received the 
honorary d^ee of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
University of Oxford. Although the only published 
work from his invaluable archives is the Registers of 
Westminster Abhey^ 1876, yet we can well judge from 
this, which is a most remarkable monument of accurate 
scholarship, of the untiring energy and great skill which 
characterized all his researches. His true function 
was that of collector, and the material he gathered 
together from all England will form the means of 
giving work to generations of future genealogists. 
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WayUnd Smith's C«ve.— On the weslem limits 
of Berkshire, in an interesting district which borders 
on Wiltshire, there is in the pariah of Ashbury a 
monument which has obl3in<?d more individual 
celebrity than most similar remains. It has suffered 
mat dilapidations, but enough remains to show that 
it has consisted of a rather long rectangular enclosure, 
with two lateral chambers formed by upright stones 
roofed with Urce slabs, and the whole was probahiy 
once covered wilh a moutid of earth. Ttic group of 
■tones is made up of four large blocks and of a. number 
of smaller pieces, part supporting, but most merely 
lying on the ground in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There can be no doubt of the aepdchral character of 




this monument, and it belongs to that clots which is 
commonly called Celtic. Mr. Fergosson says ; — " It 
is a three -chambered dolmen, almost identical in plan 
with Petiie's No. 27 Corrowmore, but with thii diRer- 
ence, that whereas the arch of stones in the Irish 
example contained thirty-sin or thirty-seven stones, 
and was sixty feel in diameter, this one contained 

Srobably only twenty-eight, and was only Hfiy feet in 
iameter. This, and the fact of the one consisting of 
sarsens, the other of granite blocki, account so com- 
pletely for all the difTerencei between them, that I 
cannot believe that so great a lapse of time aa eight 
centuries could have lalten fiUce between the 
erection of the two. 1 fancy it must have been 
erected for the entombment of a local hero in the 
early centuries of the Christian era" {HudeSloia Mbnn- 



tnmSi, pp. 123-124). It appears evident, says Mr. 
Akerman, in Archtalagia (ixiii. 3I3), from the 
scattered fragments lying around that, although these 
chambered tumuli have Decn almost obliterated, they 
were often originally enclosed within a circle of stones. 
Traces of this circle are still visible around the crom- 
lech, and in the arrangement of the vault we recogni<e 
a striltinE similarity to that of the dilapidated Crom- 
Itck du jiij. But though Celtic in origin, it bears a 
legend which is undoubtedly of Teutonic origin. Mr. 
V?right thus describes the current popular tradition. 
The cave was supposed lobe inhabited by an invisible 
smith 1 and it was believed that if the hone of a 
traveller passing that way happened to cast a shoe, he 
had only to take the animal to this cave and, having 

S laced a groat onthe capstone, withdraw to a distance 
-om which he could not see what was going on ; on 
his return he would find that the htn*; had been well 
shod during his absence, and that the money bail 
been taken away. — JburnaJ Archaological Associatitn, 
vol. xvli. p. Ja It is well known how Scott uses this 
tradition in his romance of Ktniiiiiorik, but those who 
wish to follow up the trwlitiona! history should con- 
sult Mr. Wright's article mentioned above, and also n 



vith additions by S. W. Singer, and published in 
1847. Thii monument is included in Sir John 
Lubbock's Ancitnl Afimutneuti Bill, and is detcribed 
and figured in Mr, Hains Jackson's Andent JUbhu- 
tHtnlj and lie Lands around thtm, pp. 6, 7, from 
whom we are permitted to borrow an Illustration, 
Cutiositiei of Parish Regiiten — Now that 

C' ih regiiters are receiving more than usual, 
use leeislalive, attention, the following note is 
Ipropos. It is from the Gtnll/man't Jlfagaziae for 
1783, p. 579. Extract from Worldbam Register, 
1621 or i :— 

" Mem, That at this present, viz. June glh, there 
are, in Worldham parish, ten women living who have 
buried fifteen hustrands, of which women two have 
larried ^in, and eight remain widows, which eight 



bat all the men of Worldham parish at this time living 
have bad buried but three wives." 

" iGaa, Geoige Fay, bom, as himself saith, 1563, 
was buried Allhallows Day. At this time there are 
so many women dwelling in Worldham parish as have 
buried fifteen husbands, but all the men now dwelling 
in Worldbam have buned but one wife." 

The GfnI/imnn'j Afagaa'ru aski why the air of 
Worldham should be so particularly fatal to married 
persons of the male sex. 

Liaia of Round Towers In Ireland. — The 
following publications contain lists of the Koanil 
Towers in Ireland : — Af/ifi ej Ird<md, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
{1S45} 1 Vallencey's CoUeitatua [1786) iL pp. 141-2 ; 
BeaiSort's Mtmnr of a Map of Inland (1791) pp. 
138-141 ; ArUkologia Hibernia (1793) i. pp. 90-^1 ; 
Lcdwich's AntiquitUi ef Inland (1804) pp. 167-S ; 
Hoar's youmal of a Tour in Inland (1S07) pp 
aSS-aga ; BeU's Etiay on Gelkit Arthilecturc in Irc- 
/oni^ (iSlg] pp. 77-98; Hall's /raAuh/(i843) vol. 
ii)< p- 191 1 WilkiiiioD's Prattkal GtoUgy and Ancitnl 
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Architecture of Ireland {i%^^\ pp. 69-81 ; JCUkenny 
ArchaoUfgical Society Transactions^ ii. pp. 153-254. 

The via Sacra and the Regia. — We summarize 
the following important account of recent db- 
coveries from the Times, The Minister Baccelli 
has succeeded in accomplishing his desire in removing 
in time for the celebration of Rome*s " Birthday 
the greater part of the 15,000 cubic feet of accumula- 
tion which, two months ago, formed an embankment- 
like roadway, 35ft. in height, across the eastern end of 
the Forum, from the Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina to the comer of the Palatine. The results of the 
excavations thus far have been most interesting. When, 
about the year 1876, the works had extended from a little 
in front of the arch of Septimus Severus to past the 
remains of the Temple of Julius and the podium ot 
the Temple of Vesta was bemg uncovered on the one 
side beyond, and the space in front of the Temple ot 
Antoninus and Faustina cleared on the other, it was 
expected that each blow of the pick would disclose 
the remains and site of one of the earliest, if not the 
first, of the triumphal arches erected in Rome, the 
celebrated Fornix Fabius mentioned by Cicero, which 
commemorated the triumphs of the Fabii, including 
that of Q. Fabius Maximus (Consul B.C 121) over 
the Allobroges, who is supposed to have built it. But 
not a fragment or indication was found. There 
appeared to be no doubt that the arch must have been 
situated on the strip of ground still covered by what we 
have likened to an embankment. At the beginning of 
the last week in February the work of cutting it a\^'ay 
was commenced. When about a third of it from the 
Temple of Antoninus and Fanistina had been removed, 
a number of the voussoirs of the arch, with some of 
the blocks belon^ng to the piers, and other details, 
were found all lying close to each other among the 
rubbish. Each following dav it was expected that 
at least the foundations of the piers would be dis- 
covered in siiUf but it remains as much a mystery as 
before. The discovery of its site was the more 
especially desired because of the light it was expected 
to throw on the direction of the Via Sacra as trod by 
Horace. The portions of the Regia left buried in 
1879 under the embankment have been uncovered, and 
from their position, importance, and construction, it is 
now declared that these mosaic pavements and walls 
undoubtedly formed part of the Regia, where, accord- 
ing to Servius, "Nimia habitaverit, in radicibus 
Palatii finibusque Romani fori." The Regia in which 
Numa lived, and which was built by him, had, how- 
ever, disappeared long before that which replaced it 
was burnt m the vear 110B.C.; but in the vestiges 
now disclosed — after having been hidden for more 
than eighteen centuries — we see the remains of the 
R^^ in which Julius Caesar dwelt after his election to 
the dignity of Pontifex Maximus there can be no 
doubt. It is the house from the doorway of which he 
went out on the morning of the fatal Ides of March, 
after Calphumia had dreamt that its pediment, erected 
by the senate to do him honour, had fallen down, and 
to which his corpse, with one arm hanging from the 
bier, was carried back from the curia of Pompey. 
The same into which Clodius, disguised as a female 
musician contrived, some years before, when Pompeia 
was mistress there, to gain admittance during the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. The 



Regia was burnt down in the Neronian conflagration. 
Its use had passed away when Augustus, on assuming ' 
the Pontificate, removed the residence to his house on 
the Palatine, and other edifices were built over it, their 
walls diagonally crossing its pavements, and their 
floors, p&ced on a level some three feet higher, 
covering and preserving at least as much of them as 
has been found. Alas ! since 1879, left uncared for, 
and exposed to the devastating effects of the weather 
and Forestieri, they have greatly suffered. Some of 
the more beautiful coloured details have disappeared ; 
but now that their historical interest is at last recognised, 
efforts are being made to preserve what is left from 
further dilapidation. The most important features 
remaining, or, at any rate, discovered thus far, are 
fragments of some of the mosaic floors, and what may 
have been a grand entrance or part of a peristyle. Of 
this there is a pier with an engaged column of traver- 
tine — of which the base and some four inches of the 
shaft remain— covered with a thick coating of intonaco 
painted a deep red, and on what covers the remains of 
the shaft there are perpendicular lines indented a third 
of an inch to represent flutings. In exact line with 
this is the base of an isolated column, corresponding 
in ev^ry detail, and between it and the pier there 
doubtless stood another, the base of which may still 
exist under the remains of later constructions built 
across at this point. That these are remains of the 
Regia, as rebuilt after the fire in 210 B.C, the material 
and style afford sufficient proof, and to the same period 
belong other details, such as some of the mosaic floors, 
a weU-liead, two other travertine bases of columns; 
also in sitUy and in line, and some of the walls. Bnt 
there is also evidence that alterations had been made 
before the house was destroyed, for together with the 
walls of opus quadratum, of tufisi, and travertine, there 
are some of early brickwork. There are no traces of 
marble decoration or panelling anywhere, but on the 
walls of the rooms looking towsids the Temple of 
Vesta are remains of the painted stucco facing. What 
has been found of this historic building is far from 
sufficient to permit of any attempt to restore its plan, 
but there is enough, taking the direction of the columns 
and the lines of the walls and floors behind, at more 
or less right angles from them, to show that the Regia 
stood with one side— probably the front — facing the 
Temple of Vesta, and somewhat diagonally towards 
the area of the Forum, and the other on the Via Sacra 
as, coming along it from the Capitoline, it turned 
gently to the left after passing in firont of the Temples 
of Castor and Pollux and of Vesta. That that was the 
oiiginal direction of the Via Sacra these last excava- 
tions have clearly established, and especially do they 
disprove the theory that the road descending from the 
Velia continued on at any time in a direct Une only to 
the Arch of Septimus Severus. By the western 
comer of the Temple of Romulus there is a distinct 
bifurcation, going towards the Forum. Between that 
point and the Temple of Castor and Pollux there is a 
flagged pavement of travertine, roughly laid, where 
thelevel had, in still ancient times, l^en raised to the 
extent of some 3ft. or 4ft. above the road which passed 
onwards by the Temples of Vesta and Castor and 
Pollux to where it appears again in front of the Basilica 
Julia. The area between the Temples of Antoninus 
and Faustina and Vesta may be described as a kind of 
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topographical palimpsest, of which the earlie^ 
characters have yet to be deciphered. There are, how 
ever, indications of constructions of apparently an 
early date a short distance in front of the Regia, which 
may merit notice from the fact, which may be 
accidental, that they are on a line exactly parallel to 
the columns, and because, on the same line, and more 
or less also on the original line of the Via Sacra, are 
two piers, apparently the remains of a gateway, which, 
judging from its construction, must have been built in 
the Middle Ages. Considering the peculiar position 
in which it stands, with no remains of a corresponding 
edifice to which it belonged, and the mystery connected 
with the site of the Fabian arch, which, according to 
all records, stood somewhere about this spot, one is 
tempted to hazard the conjecture that its foundations 
may, perhaps, be hidden under these piers, built upon 
them. From measuring the voussoirs of the Fabian 
arch found, it has been ascertained that its span was 
4*95 metres ; the openings between these piers 
measure 4*50 metres. The fragment of the Capitoline 
plan found among the accumulation describes the space 
situated exactly between the Temple of Vesta and the 
east side of that of Castor and Pollux, and shows that 
no paved street passed between those edifices ; nor have 
indications been found of any street passing between 
the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. On the bit of 
the Capitoline plan there are, to the south, lines which 
leem to indicate the beginning of a cltzms, with steps 
across at intervals, and this, it is thought, may be the 
foot of that ascent to the Palatine which Signor Rosa 
named the Clivus Victoriae. 

[We have received contributions to our " Dates and 
Styles of Churches" from Mr. T. Powell, on York 
Mmster, and from Mr. J. Jones, on Staffordshire 
Churches, which we hope to print next month. — Ed.] 
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Among the more recent finds in clearing out the 
old Roman Bath at Bath, is a small figure of Minerva 
in high relief, with a stone frame rising to a peak on 
the upper side. The figure is very rudely carved, and 
is somewhat defaced, but the emblems are sufficiently 
well preserved to identify it as the goddess of wisdom. 
More funds, we understand, are required to prosecute 
the excavations, which, we trust, will not be stopped 
from this cause. 

A large Lacustrine canoe, in excellent condition, 
has been found near Bex, 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and nearly 3,000 feet above the Valley of the 
Rhone. No Lacustrine relics have ever before been 
met with in Switzerland, at such an elevation. 

The architect Senhor da Silva has discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Thomar, in Portugal, the old 
Roman town of Nabancia, to which re^rences occur 
in the classics. Four streets and sixteen houses have 
already been cleared out, and columns and capitak of 
white marble, coins, and mosaics have been dug up. 
The explorers are in hopes of finding the forum, 
theatres, circus, baths, and temples. Thomar is in 



the province of Estremadura, sixteen miles north-west 
of Abrantes on the Nabao. 

The beautiful structure of Archbishop Zouche's 
chapel at York Cathedral, with its fine-groined roof, 
was built by Archbishop Zouche during the time he 
was Primate, between 1342 and 1352, in the reign of 
Edward IIL The mullions of the windows and the 
buttresses had for a long time been in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and some months ago the dean and 
chapter resolved that the necessary repairs should be 
effected. The work is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the windows are in course of being re- 
glazed with cathedral glass. The fragments of old 
stained |[lass will be preserved, and again inserted 
in the window. 

The ancient Parish Church of Adwick-on-Deame, 
near Mexbro* — which has been closed for several 
years — has been re-opened after thorough restoration. 
The edifice, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
dates from the time of Henry I., and probably even 
earlier. Twelve months ago it was determined that 
the church should be restored. The repairs consist 
of re-roofing the whole church, the re-glazing of the 
windows, the removal of the old-fashioned pews, and 
the substitution of open pitch-pine bendbes, the re- 
newal of the base of the pulpit, aiid a new reading 
desk. 

During the excavations now in progress for the 
improvement of Little Bridge Street, Blackfriars, the 
workmen have discovered a fully-developed skeleton of 
a man beneath a cellar. Appearances indicate that it 
must have been buried there at a comparatively recent 
period ; but that is a matter of conjecture. Several 
members of the London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society have inspected the remains, having been 
informed that they may belong to the pre- Roman 
period ; but at present this theory is defective, as no 
trace of any coffin has been found. 

The Kent Archaeological Society have just issued to 
members vol. xiv. of the the Society's Transactions, 
illustrated by portraits, views of churches, houses, &c. 
The Society has now been in existence twenty-four 
years, and numbers 900 members. 

The annual meeting of the Folk-Lore Society will 
be held on June 30, and ladies or gentlemen desirous 
of cards for admission should apply to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 2, Park Villas, Lons- 
dale Road, Barnes, S.W. 

The ancestors of the poet Longfellow were originally 
settled in Yorkshire. The local papers say that in a 
sale which has just taken place at Bradford there was 
an old chest from a farmhouse at Ilkley, which upon 
its centre panel bore the following inscription : '* Jon 
Longfellow and Mary Rogers was marryed ye tenth 
daye off April, Anno Dm. 1664." 

Major D. Papazoglou invites visitors to his rare 
collection of antiquities found in Roumania during 
the last forty- five years, and consisting of statues in 
bronze, marble and terra cotta, antique Roman vases, 
ancient jewellery coins, &c. He has recently dis- 
covered an antique sword of great rarity. His 
address is Rue Vacaresci, Bucharest. 
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The Old Manor House, Carlton Miniott, which is 
sapposed to be between four and five centuries old, 
and known as the Durham Ox Inn , in the village of 
Carlton Miniott, was unroofed by a recent gale, and 
now it will be necessanr to pull the structure down. 
Some few weeks a^ the lord of the manor, Mr. R. 
Bell, caused the prmcipals to be secured, otherwise 
the roof must have fallen inwards. The rafter pins 
broke from the centre beam, and the mass of thatch 
and rafters fell into the front garden, greatly alarming 
the vUlageis. The walls are cracked in various 
places. 

Mr. J. Tones is preparing for publication a History 
of Tettenhall Church and Parish, Staf&. The work, 
which will be ready early in August, will embrace 
the ecclesiastical ana topographical antiquities of the 
parish. It will also contain full genealogical lists of 
the Wrottesly, Fowler, and Wight wicke families, 
folk-lore, inscriptions on old tombstones, and abun- 
dant extracts from the parish accounts. The work 
will be fiiUv illostratea throughout, with several 
etchings, and numerous engravings of the principal 
objects of interest in the parish, and will be published 
by subscription. 

The interesting church of Ashill is now bein^ re- 
stored under the guidance of the diocesan architect, 
Mr. T. D. Sedding. It contains a larger quantity of 
ancient Norman work Uian any church in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also several handsome old mural 
monuments of good design, probably of the twelfth 
century, although for whom erected is now unknown. 
The roof of the churdi, which was concealed by a 
lath-and-plaster ceiling, has been opened and restored. 
The tower-arch, being of decayed stone-work, ought 
to be restored in solid masoiu^, and we are told there 
are several other details requiring attention. 

There is now, we understand, on exhibition, at tlie 
Post Office, Brading, a beautiful cornelian, cut as 
a stone, and bearing the crest — a lion encircled 
with the Order of the Thistle, and surmounted by a 
coronet. The seal was picked up close to Brading 
Quay, and, assuming it to be what it is stated, it is an 
interesting subject for speculation how it came there. 
King Henry VIII. 'is known to have visited the 
Island, and the supposition is that the wearer of the 
seal might have been one of his attendants, and 
dropped it. 

The St. Albans* Abbey Reparation Committee 
haying finished their work of repairing the nave and 
paid off" the whole of the debt, it was unanimously 
resolved at their last meeting **that they do now 
resign to the Bishop their powers under tfie Faculty 
of 1877." There are, it is said, still three im- 
portant and most interesting works of reparation 
required — First, the groining of the north aisle of 
the nave to correspond with the south aisle ; 
secondly, the erection of stalls of carved oak befitting 
the choir of this great church ; thirdly, the reparation 
of the Saints and Lady Chapels. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have issued their 
catalogue of the third portion of the great Sunderland 
Library, which is to be sold from July 17 to July 27. 
It contains, as the former parts did, many great rarities, 
among which are some fine copies of Homer, Horace, 
Juvenal, Livy, Justinian, and other classics, and 
VOU VI. 



Louis Xlll.'s'copy of the Decretals of Pope Gregory 
IX. Some magnificent vellum books are included, 
one of which, TAe Customs of Orleans^ by A. de 
Harlay, printed at Orleans by S. Hotot in 15S3, is 
beautifully bound in ornamental morocco, with the 
arms of the town on the sides. The alphabet is con- 
tinued from " Gcrmon" to " Martinellus.*' 

The ancient and interesting parish church of Llan- 
pumpsaint. South Wales, has been re-opencd after 
restoration. A communion cup of the cnurch bears 
the date of 1574. The font is evidently a great deal 
older. A holy- water stoup has been preserved. A 
great flat stone, on which the communion table now 
stands, has been removed from the churchyard. A 
number of crosses are inscribed upon it, so that it 
probably formed part of an altar tomb, but some 
earlier and more obscure marks have suggested the 
theory that it was used in pre-Christian times in con- 
nection with religious rites. For some unknown 
reason the country people have been accustomed to 
call it "the Stone of the Five Saints." 

On Ascension Day the ancient custom of " beating 
the bounds" was observed in the several parishes of 
the metropolis. After the parochial authorities and 
the Charity School boys attended the special morning 
services at the various churches, the processions were 
formed. These consisted of the boys in their quaint 
uniforms, armed with long willow canes, and marching 
in twos, headed by the clerk and beadles of the parish 
in their official dress. In some cases the processions 
were marched through houses and factories. On 
being told the spot that divides the respective pa- 
rishes, the boys struck the ground with their canes, 
repeating the words of the clerk, " This is the boun- 
dary." 

What is supposed to be an ancient grave was dis- 
covered a few days ago on the fann of Kirkton, Fjrvie, 
in a pit from which material for road-making is being 
taken. In the course of the excavation the end of 
the grave became exposed. It is built of stone on 
the sides and top, and has the appearance of a 
common drain. The bottom of it is about 3 feet 
from the present surface of the ground. Its internal 
dimensions are — length, 6 feet 3 inches, width, 15 
inches, and height, 22 inches. It lies from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E. A soft honeycomb-looking stone in con- 
nection with it has a rough circle about 3 inches 
in diameter hewn on it. Such stones do not belong to 
the locality. 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in the preserva- 
tion of parish registers was held in Leeds on June 3, 
to consider the proposal to remove these records to 
London. The meeting, while recognizing the desira- 
bility of better care being taken of the registers, 
expressed in the strongest terms its disapprobation of 
the proposal to remove them. A committee was 
formed to frame a scheme for the preservation, and, 
as far as possible, the publication of the Yorkshire 
^ registers; The Rev. Canon Ilubbert, of Almonbury, 
' presided, and amongst communications read from 
clergy interested in the matter but uiuible to be pre- 
sent were letters from the Rev. R. V. Taylor, of 
Richmond ; the Rev. T. Milville Raven, of Crake, 
and the Rev.T. Parkinson, of North Otterington, and 
many others. 
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The annual ceremony of dressing or decorating 
artificial wells was observed at Wirksworth on Wed- 
nesday, May 31. There was the usiul amount of 
rejoicing in the town. Wirksworth, Tissington, and 
Buxton are now the only places in North Derbyshire 
that observe this custom. Tap dressings, we believe, 
have been honoured in other parts of Derbyshire, and 
have gained much popularity; but they have now 
become extinct. However, Wirksworth has lost none 
of its ancient appreciativeness of this annual event. 
The street decorations were elaborate and numerous, 
and many garlands were displayed, which appeared 
to have demand^ a lot of attention. Many houses 
also displayed some kind of evergreen, which it 
could be seen was some new design, and fresh treat- 
ment. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Leicester is an event which happened, says the Daily 
NeivSy in spite of two superstitions. One of these is 
historical. It is set forth in a book of antiquarian 
lore that it forebodeth evil to a king, as the prince 
some day should be. who should enter or evea behold 
the town* Mr. W. ICelly, the author, not only records 
this ancient superstition as preventing a visit from 
King John, but points out that, commencing with the 
legendary woes of Leicester's legendary founder, 
King Lear, down to one of its latest royal visitors, 
Philippe of Orleans, misfortune attended most of 
those royal princes who came within Leicester's walls* 
The evil spell was, however, broken by a certain 
visit paid m 1843. The Queen and Prince Albert 
then passed through the city and were splendidly re- 
ceived. 

It has been definitely decided to restore the fine old 
Norman church of St. Michael's, Malton. We un- 
derstand that the restoration is a continuation of work 
commenced twenty-five years ago, soon after the 
endowment of the living by Earl Fitzwilliam, but 
then stopped from want of funds. Mr. Fowler Jones, 
architect, of York and Malton, has been entrusted 
with the restoration, which will include the enlarge- 
ment of the chancel ; the removal of two old galleries, 
which destroy the lines of some fme examples of 
Norman architecture ; the re-roofing of the two aisles 
and nave; enlargement of vestry, and erection of 
new organ chamber and choir stalls ; and the provision 
of an outer protection for the church, which stands 
in the centre of the market-place, and is frequently 
subject to much desecration by the proceedings taking 
place therein. 

The Hall Bam Estate, Beaconsfield, which has 
just been sold to Mr. Levy Lawson, is one of the 
most interesting properties in Buckinghamshire. 
Hall Bam was built by Edmund Waller, the cousin 
of Oliver Cromwell, who settled at Hall Bam in 1652, 
after his retum from exile, and he there hung up the 
portrait of the stony-hearted " Sacharissa" — Lady 
Dorothea Sidney — who is said to have made fun of the 
amorous verses which he wrote in her honour. Hall 
Bam is a " substantial family residence" of red brick, 
and stands in a delightfully-timbered park, in the 
midst of the most charming portion of Bucks. The 
estate extends to over three thousand acres, and in- 
cludes the Manor of Beaconsfield. Since Waller's 
time it has had more than one distinguished owner. 



among them Sir Gore Ouseley, who, we believe, 
once entertained there King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide. 

Neen Savage church was re-opened on May 17, 
after restoration. The edifice dates back to an cany 
period, and to the antiquary presents many interesting 
rieatures. These the architect, Mr. Thomas Gordon, has 
preserved with care, all that was really interesting )iav- 
mg been retained, and somehidden features of the build- 
ing have been brought to light. The ceiling has liccn 
opened, the walls have been scraped and replastered, 
the floor tiled, the tiles in the Sacrarium beinc an 
imitation of a few which were found in the building, 
and which dated from the 14 th century. Open seats 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned pews. By 
the removal of the gallery a Norman arch at the 
west end of the building nas been brought to view. 
The windows are Norman decorated, and late perpen- 
dicular. The porch, which is of the decorated period, 
has been restored. Below the tower is the vestry. 
The spire, which was destroyed some sixty years ago, 
has not been rebuilt. 

As a labourer of Montacute, near Yeo\'il, was 
clearing mbbish from the rocks near the famous Ilam 
Hill quarries, to repair the parish roads, he struck 
his shovel against a piece of crockery, which turned 
out to be a Roman urn filled with coins, and near the 
same spot another man found a crock, also containing 
medallions, some of large size and heavy weight. 
The whole find is said to be considerably over a 
hundredweight. The coins are in a good' state of 
preservation, and date chiefly from a.d. 81 to A.D. 
182. Specimens are found with the heads of Severus 
and Commodus. Unfortunately, the men sold a number 
of these coins for a few pence, but eventually the 
majority of them found their way to a neighbouring 
rectory and mansion, the occupants of which are in 
communication with the authorities as to the right 
disposal of these antiquarian treasures. The village 
of Montacute and the adjacent hills abound with 
interesting relics of the Roman occupation, and also 
of monastic times. On Ham Hill is the celebrated 
Frying Pan, once a Roman circus and a camp of 
observation overlooking Sedgemoor. 

An interesting discovery has within the last few 
days been made at Abbots Kerswell, in Devonshire, 
the church of which place is to be shortly restored. 
The outline of an upright figure was seemingly visible 
behind the plaster of^the south wall of the chancel, 
leaning apparently against the left jamb of the eastern- 
most window. On taking off the plaster, all doubt 
was removed. The figure, nearly 7 feet in height, 
proved to be that of a female, crowned, and sculptured 
with a cope, fastened by a clasp or brooch under the 
throat. There lias also l)cen the representation of a 
full flowing robe, of which some of the painting and 
gilding remains, the colours being a pale brown, 
black, and red ; but the sculpture of the folds of the 
dress is much defaced ; in fact, the whole figure has 
been sadly mutilated; the entire face, both the breasts, 
and a great part of the right arm, apparently, are 
gone. The bend, however, of the latter is quite dis- 
tinguishable. The figure, with the exception of the 
head, has been at some time hollowed out behind. 
The curls falling loose on the shoulders are 
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▼ciy carefiilly sculptured. It would be interesting 
to know how this figure came to its present place. 

A humble building, but the cradle of the last two 
centuries of English history, is threatened with de- 
struction. The house in which the Revolution of 1688 
was plotted might surely have been deemed historic 
enough to justify its carefu) preservation, but it is, we 
ate informed, about to be pulled down. The " Cock 
alid Pyot" was the name of this quaint thatched 
buOding in the days, two centuries ago, when it was 
an inn. It stands in the village of Whittington. 
some ten miles south of Sheffield, and is now occupied 
ts a cottage. According to tradition, the Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Danby, and Mr. D'Arcy met here, 
one day in 1688, and leagued themselves together to 
bring about the revolution. The story is that the 
three conspirators were hunting on Whittmgton Moor, 
when they drew away from their companions and rode 
hastily to the "Cock and Pyot.*' The room m 
which they deliberated received the name of the 
"plottmg parlour.*' The descendants of the con- 
spLnators visited the house on the first centenary of 
the Revolution. We learn that the Duke of Devon- 
shire will probably erect a memorial on the site of 
the cottage, should it be demolished ; but we hope 
the report of its coming destruction is unfounded. 

Several ancient silver and bronze coins have been 
found during the formation of the new street called 
Grove Park Avenue on the Clifton Grove Estate, 
Cliflon, and several broken pieces of Roman pottery 
have been found in the excavations for the villas now 
bdng built on the estate. In close proximity to the 
sites we are told, in the Rev. C. Wellbeloved's Ebora- 
am, that in 1813 a small portion of a tessellated 
pavement was discovered at Clifton Grove by the 
workmen employed in digging a sunk fence about the 
garden. It is veryprolSble that much more than 
was brought to light and destroyed yet remains buried 
fat the earth. In the same work it is stated that in 
the same year some workmen found two very large 
coffins of grit stone placed close to each other ; one 
side of each neatly panelled, and the lids as usual 
slightly ridged. Each coffin contained an entire 
skeleton. These coffins were presented to the dean 
and chapter of York, by whom they were deposited 
hi the north aisle of the choir of York Minster among 
incongruous monuments of modem ages, where they 
•suffered much damage in the burning of the choir in 
. the year 1829. It is much to be wished that they 
could be seen with coeval remains in the Museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

The Berlin sculptor, Alexander Tondeur, has re- 
ceived permission from the Berlin Museum to copy 
(restoring the missing parts) two of the most beautiful 
and best-preserved bas-reliefis of the Pergamen an- 
tiquities. In the centre of the first bas-relief is seen 
Zais, brandishing in his left hand the xgis with which 
he has overcome a youthful Titan ; with his right 
hand he flings forth his lightnings against anomer 
Utan, who is hurling a rock with the right hand, 
while the left is stretched out, enveloped in the skin 
of a wild beast The bo<^ of this giant ends in two 
aerpents, wl^ich are attacked by the eagle of Zeus ; a 
third Titan has sunk to the ground^ wounded in the 



leg by the lightning. The second relief represents 
Athene dragging a young Titan to the ground by the 
hair, her serpent has at the same time wound itself 
round the giant's body. Above floats a goddess oi 
victory, who places a wreath of laurels round the 
helmet of Athene. Between Athene and the Titan 
the body of the earth-goddess, Gau, half issues from 
the f[round, her hands are raised in an attitude of 
petition. From these copies models in bronze are 
being cast, and from these models are taken copies in 
ivory and plaster of Paris, which resemble in colour 
the originals. The plaster casts preserve all the sharp- 
ness of outline only to be procured, in such small 
dimensions, in bronze. 

The handsome court at South Kensington Museum, 
lately occupied by the celebrated antiquities from the 
site of Troy, is now occupied by a collection from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Only a small por- 
tion of the present exhibition deals with those 
remarkable antiquities of the Bronze age, for which 
those northern countries are so remark^le, the mass 
of the collection consisting of articles of textile fabrics, 
potterjr, jewellery, carving, saddlery, and so forth, of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, yet the 
greatest proportion is throughout so strongly tinged, if 
not altogether imbued, with the essence of far earlier 
origins and designs, as to give it a singular and un- 
ustud value. The Handerbetets Vanner of Stockholm 
have contributed a number of articles, such as bed and 
bench covers, curtains, tablecloths, and lace, woven 
after different styles and patterns by the peasantry of 
various districts, many ot them from ola traditional 
designs. Amongst similar articles contributed by the 
Noidiska Museum of Stockholm, are many costumes 
and some marriage girdles worn by brides, and ribbons 
for the decoration of the hats of brid^rooms. The 
Royal Museum of Copenhagen contributes a fine series 
of Danish drinking-horns; one, carved with inter- 
lacing ornament and mounted in silver, being from 
Iceland. Of tapestries there are also two very 
interesting examples, one series representing King 
Eric IV. ot Denmark (a. D. 124 1 to 1250) ; the second. 
King Abel of Denmark (a.d. 1250 to 1252), and 
mBae partly at Elsinore and partly in Iceland, by 
Knieper, of Antwerp, between 1581 and 1596. 

On Tuesday, May 23, there were discovered in 
Milbome St. Andrew, Blandford, a large number of 
very ancient swords. They were accidentally brought 
to Ught by the iron prongs of a drag, which in cleans- 
ing the field of weeds entered the earth to a depth of 
about six or eight inches. It was with the gi^test 
difficulty that the blades could be separated one from 
the other ; in fact, in order to facilitate this they were 
roughly knocked against the iron drag, and about 
eight of them were broken into several pieces, the 
remainder being in fairly good preservation. There 
were eighteen m all, all being rusted together in a 
mass. They laid on the chdk just underneath the 
surfece soil, the edges of the blades being uppermost. 
The spot in which the swords were discovered is 
situated about two-thirds of a mile due west from the 
celebrated Roman encampment of '* Weatherbury 
Castle,'' or " Castle Ring^" as it is locally termed, 
and not far distant from the road which connected the 
camp with the high road leading to Dorchester, 
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These swords are of the simplest constmctioOy 
consisting of a blade which is compressed, or 
rather turned over at the broadest end, thus form- 
ting a rude, but serviceable handle. They do not 
appear to have any sharpened edge, But are tapered to 
a point. The following are the measurements of the 
most perfect specimen : Length of blade, 2ft. 4in. ; 
length of handle, 4)in. ; width of blade at broadest 
part, I Jin. The oiily other localities in which similar 
weapons have been found are in the neighbourhood 
of Pimpeme, Hodhill, and Spetisbury, in Dorset, and 
near Montacute, in Somerset. 

The recent number of our contemporary Romania 
contains an account of an important manuscript 
French poem of the thirteenth century, lately unearthed 
at Cheltenham, in the Phillipps' collection. This 
poem, hitherto unknown, contains in 19,214 lines 
the history or biography of William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was one of the wisest and greatest 
barons of England under King John, and regent of 
the kingdom during the first three years of Henry III., 
then a minor. Banning with the earl's family, and 
some part of his father, John Marshall's life, William 
first appears in the history as a yoimg boy at the siege 
of Newbury, in 1152, respecting his part, in which 
some touching things are told. M. Paul Meyer, the 
discoverer, tells us Uiat "the poem is completely in- 
dependent of all the historic narratives that we pos- 
sess for this period." Many details are entirely fresh 
throughout, filling up, or confirming, what other 
chromclers tell — tor example, in the stirring story of 
the death of Henry II. Thus, the work, which was 
written after the earl's death in 1219 by order of his 
eldest son, chiefly from material supplied by John of 
Erly, a trusted servant and friend, promises to be a 
valuable contribution to English history. The author, 
a skilled writer, is at present unknown. It is likely 
he was a herald, an eye-witness of much he describes, 
English in spirit, though probably of Norman-French 
origin.. The work ought to attract the notice of our 
historians. In France it has excited quite a sensation 
among scholars on account of its literary merits. It 
is dediared by competent judges to combine historic 
interest and literary value to a d^ree not found in 
any work,, prose or verse, before Froissart. This is 
saying a great deal ; but it more nearly concerns us 
that we should l}e enabled to know our manly old 
English hero better than we do. We trust the work 
may soon be put into print. 

On June 10 the fine collection of antiquities be- 
longing to the late William MTherson, of Loch 
Kinnora, was exposed for sale by public roup. Among 
his heterogeneous collection, which he was always 
willing to show to the curious, were numbers of 
curious firearms — from the ancient flint lock to the 
modem revolver ; ancient swords begrimed with rust, 
some of which were said to have been at Drummossie 
Moor ; fine wrought ivory-handled dirks, stone ham- 
mers, stone cannon-balls, flint arrow-heads, &c. 
There was a large attendance at the sale, nearly 300 
being present. An old cartridge case and bavonet, 
said to have been taken fi-om one of Napoleon s men 
at Waterloo, was sold for y, 6d. A very ancient- 
looking blade^ said to have been out in '45, was sold 



for /3 4J. The price of a couple of stone cannon- 
balls was &r., while that of a curious stone hammer 
was jf I iSi". A very strange pebble, which goes by 
the name of an "adder stone," and whidi, it is 
maintained, will cure the stings of adders on being 
applied to the wounded spot, be it ever so severe a 
bite, after a spirited competition, was knocked down 
at £1 I4r. Three flint arrow-heads, complete and in 
capital condition, were sold for yj. A very antique- 
looking sporran, with a pouch of such dimension as 
would hold provisions enough to serve the most 
ravenous Highlander for several days, was disposed 
of for jf I. A number of ancient copper coins fetched 
5j., while twelve rare silver ones brought lor. A 
powder-horn, with the date 1692, fetched 301. ; one 
of the year 1430 brought 17J. A very fine large- 
sized horn was sold for the sum oi £^ 12s, 6</., and a 
pretty bugle-horn, dated 1774, and grown on the 
shores of Loch Kinnord, was taken out at lis. A 
very old and decrepit sporran top was sold for i is, 6d,; 
and a ** kail guUie — a very ancient-looking article — 
fetched i is. A sheep-dip — an instrument which one 
may not see in a lifetime — was taken out for is. 6d,, 
while a weapon for spearing foxes fetched lOf. 6d. 

Since Easter, another church in the North of Devon 
has been taken in hand for a thorough restoration, 
that of Nymet St. George or George Nympton, near 
Southmolton. The building, which consists of nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and tower, with a porch on the 
south side, and vestry on the north side, is of the 
usual type of Devonshire churches (except the tower), 
built in the perpendicular period of Gothic architec- 
ture, the nave and chancel both having had barrd 
roofs, some remains of which have been found. 
Fragments of the original east window have also 
been found embedded in the east wall. The nave has 
now two perpendicular windows on the south side, 
while the north aisle has a very early two-light per- 
pendicular window, and two others of more recent 
date. It is proposed to rebuild the cast and south 
walls of the chancel, placing a new traceried head to 
the east window. The whole of the plastering and 
the ceilings of the nave and chancel have been re- 
moved, and the latter will be restored as nearly as 
possible to its original form, with ribs and carved 
bosses. It mav be stated here that the ceiling and 
ribs of the nortn aisle do not require renewal, and are 
in good preservation. The porch will be rebuilt, and 
the tower arch opened out The two remarkable 
features of the church are the tower and the remains 
of the old carved seat ends. The tower was rebuilt 
of brick — or cloam as it is called in North Devon — 
in the years 1660-74, ^^ church being known for 
miles round as having a ''doaming tower;" the 
bricks were made on the glebe from a pit which was 
filled in, some twenty years ago, by a man now living 
in the village ; and the churchwardens* accounts of 
that date are still preserved in the parish church, 
giving many interesting and amusing details. The 
other feature is the quantity of old carving found 
sadly cut up and ill-used throughout the church. The 
bas(^— the panels and sill — of the old oak screen were 
found in sUu; and under the square seats were found 
the remains of some twenty carved seat ends, many of 
which can be restored, though none are complete. 
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Mr. T. H. Middleton communicates to the Academy 
porticolars of the discovery of Roman remains in West- 
minster Abbey. It appears that when the grave for 
the late G. £. Street, K.A., was being dog, the in- 
teresting discovery was made that a Roman villa had 
once stood on the site of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey church. Some ten or twelve feet below the 
level of tiie present pavement various fragmentary 
remains of a hypocaust were found ; and some of the 
large square bncks which had formed the pilae, or 
short pillars supporting the hollow floor, were appa- 
rently in situ. Fragments also were discovered of the 
broad flange*tiles which rested on the pilae, and carried 
the cement and mosaic, which formed the upper layers 
of the floor. The mortar is of two kinds---one very 
coarse in quality, made of lime and gravel, used to 
bed the pilae-bricks ; and another finer variety, made 
of lime, sand, and pounded brick, such as the Romans 
ecnerally used to bed the tesserae of their mosaic 
floors. The ground where Westminster Abbey now 
stands was probably, when this villa was built, a 
small island m the middle of a large but shallow Udce, 
extending over the present St. James's Park, most of 
Lambeth, the south part of Pimlico, and other land 
betides. Across this lake there was, in Roman times, 
a ford, which probably pased from the shore to the 
island, and then from the island to the opposite side. 
This ford was on the line of a Roman road, the 
position and direction of which is still marked out by 
the long straight Edgware Road, and its southern 
continuation. Park I^e. After crossing the lake 
the road passed on, extending through Surrey, and 
then probably (as suggested by the Rev. W. T. 
Loftie in his pampmet on *' Roman London ) 
joined the southern branch of the Watling Street from 
Dover to Canterbury. It is impossible to say when 
the site of Westminster Abbey ceased to be an island. 
The tenn Thomey Island is applied to it till after the 
Norman Conquest ; but this of course proves nothing, 
as the name "island" often survives long after a piece 
of land has ceased to be surrounded bv water. This 
discovery of I Roman remains is not alto^ther unex- 
pected. John Flete, Prior of Westminster, who 
wrote in 1443, mentions a tradition that a Christian 
church had b^ built on Thomey Island in 1S4, and 
that in the time of Diocletian's persecutions it was 
taken froQi the Christians and dedicated to the service 
of Apollo^*'Thurificat Apollini suburbanaThomeia." 
Though much reliance cannot be put in this state- 
ment, yet the tradition as to the Roman temple may 
have some foundation in fact. 
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THE DOMESDAY OF COLCHESTER. 

(v. 244.) 

Mr. Round's very interesting Paper was especially 
attractive to me, b^use in several points he anivcs 
at conclusions very similar to those which have forced 
themselves upon me while investigating the develop- 
ment of agricultural commuliities in other than 
Fjigli<}i lan£. Mr. Round's view that the town was 
ongaiXLj not *' a walled town vrith land belonging to 



it, but an urban district of which a small fraction was 
coinprised within walls " {Antiquary^ v. 247), is one 
which I think no anthropologist would deny. Every- 
where, I fancy, the appropriation of a district has' 
preceded the erection of a town. Nomad peoples 
have always their own hunting or pasture grounds on 
which no trespass is allowed; but on which they 
themselves wander without fixed abode. A little 
higher in culture there are numerous people with 
portable habitations, such as the Wahuma of^ Central 
Africa, who " roam about with their flocks and build 
huts as far as they can from cultivation " (Speke, 
Discovery of the Source of the NiJe, 124). One 
could fill several columns with the different kinds of 
portable dwellings in use over the world. The im- 
pulse to the formation of the town occurs when two 
or three small tribes ioin together for mutualprotection, 
and build their hamlets close together. Thus Pethe- 
rick speaks of '* the village, or rather the group of 
hamlets amounting to five m number, called Neangara 
.... an insiciiilicant capital for a large district 
extending souUi wards and eastwards" {Traveis in 
Central Africa^ i. 276). So, too, the Arabian Meccah 
arose out of a simihu* congregation of tribes, and Sir 
W. Muir's account of its institutions shows that its 
inhabitants were still nomads at heart {Life of 
Mahomet ^ chaps, ii. iii.), each tribe living its own in- 
dependent life in its own quarter of the town. It will 
be seen that we have here come upon ]>arallels to Mr. 
Round's '* five limbs" of Colchester, and there is an- 
other in the five families who seem to have formed 
the typical Ur- Aryan community. But from India we 
get a closer parallel. A Hindu king "shall cause to 
be built a town and a palace .... (At a little 
distance) from the town to the south (he shall cause 
to be built) an assembly-house with doors on the south 
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and on the north sides" (Apastamba II. 10, 25 (3, 
5) \n Sacred Books of the Ecut^ ii. 159, 160). This 
exactly hits Mr. Round's point that the Colchester 
court was a " hundred court," and now see how die 
urban district is shown to date from pastoral times. 
The elders appointed by the king "must protect a 
town from thieves in every direction to the distance of 
one yojana [and of] one krosha from each village 

(Apastamba, f#.j., 162). On which Dr. Biihler's note, 
ad locutn^ is : "A yojana is a distance of 4 krosha. 
A krosha, kos or gau, literally ' the lowing of a cowf 
is variously reckoned at 14-4 miles." Nothing can be 
clearer thim that the town is here a mere appendage 
of a rural pastoral district. Very similar evidence will 
be found in von Maurer's Dorfverfctssung respecting 
the German communities. Mr. Round \nll, I hope, 
be gratified to find that there is so much collateral 
support for the doctrine which I apprehend he is right 
in claiming as novel in respect of the Engli^ town. 

I have left myself bare space to speak of Mr. 
Round's theory of the transformation of the civUas 
into a burgus. Here again I substantially agree with 
him. In writing on the Hebrew village community a 
year ago, I had occasion to sketch the development 
of the village into the town, both in Germany, Italy, 
and Phoenicia. I must refer the curious to my book 
itself for details (J. F., Early Hebrew Life, Triibner, 
1880, pp. 54 #). I will only mention that, following 
von Maurer, I traced the change to the influence of 
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the "outsiders/' the " metics," instead of te the citizens, 
as Mr. Round does. The dirergence is interesting, 
as showing the influence of local citcumstatices upon 
the development of indiridual communities. 

These notes have, of course^ only an indirect bear- 
ing upon Mr. Round's Paper, but I hope thej will 
prove interesting, and perhaps afford one or two ser- 
viceable hints* 

JortN Fenton. 

% John Street^ Adelphi, W.C. 



TR£NCHARD FAMILY. 

In Chalmers* General Biographical Dkiumary, vol. 
XXX. p. l8, it is stated that ** John Trenchard, an 
English political writer, of the democratic cast, vras 
descended of an ancient family, the son of Sir John 
Trenchard. Secretary of State to Kmg William III./' 
&c. } and m Biographie Universdle^ torn. xlvi. p. 472, 
"Jean Trenchani, ^crivain politique anglais, fils d'un 
secr^taire-d'^tat de GuiUaume III.," &c In these 
two standard authorities there is a mistake with 
regard to his parentage, inasmuch as he was the son, 
not of Sir John Trenchard, but of William Trenchard, 
Esq., of Cutteridge, in the parish of North Bradley, 
Wilts. Burke, in his Landed Gentry (1849), »» correct 
in this particular, and rightly says that Sir John 
Trenchard, Knt., of Bloxwofth, the Secretary of State, 
was the younger son of Thomas Trenchard, Esq., of 
Wolverton. Some, however, have adopted the state- 
ment of Chalmers and the Biographie Vniversdle, 
I therefore think it well to give the following literal 
copies (latdy taken) of inscriptions in the south aisle 
of the parish church of North Bradley, which have 
reference to the family, and decide the point in 
question : — 

I. 

" Near thisplace is deposited | the body of William 
Trenchard, Esq, | of Cutteridge, in the County of 
Wilts I (by Y body of EUen. his beloved wife), f in 
the year of our Lord 1713, [and in the 70*** year of 
his age. J His wife was the daughter of | S' George 
Norton of Abbots Leieh, | in the County of Somer- 
set, I by whome he had ten children, | whereof four 
lye Dury'd in this church, | and only four survived 
him, I vizS John^ Anna, Frances, & Ellen, | w'ch 
three daughters he made ioint executrixes, | who in 
performance of his will, | ft in gratefuU memory of 
their indulgent | parents, erected this monument." | 

II. 

" Underneath are deposited | the remains of Henry 
Long, Esq', I of Melksham, in the County of Wilts, f 
who departed this lifb if^ of October, 1727, | aged 
40 years. | And also of Hennr Lang, Jun', his young- 
est son, #ho I departed this fife 50" of August^ 1739, 
Hfi^ 26 years. | As likewise f of M" Ellin Long, 
rdict to the first & mother | to the last of thoee 
gentlemen. She was the youngest daughter of | Wil- 
fiam Trenchard, Esq', of Cutteridge, in this parish, | 
ft sister to the celebrated author of the Independent 
Whig I ft other valuilble works. She inherited the 
vertues of that | ancient ft worthy family : in evety 
stage ol life pious ft prudent: | charitable to the poor, 



ft a most sincere friend. Thus, much | beloved 
while living she died lamented July the 9***, | 1752, 
at the age of 65 years, & to her memory | particularly 
this monument was erected by the | appointment of 
her gratefull daughter, | Mrs. Ellin Thresher, in May, 
1756." I 

The only other inscription in the same part of the 
church (commonly called the Trenchard or Long 
chapel), refers to one connected with the Trenchard 
family, and may fitly be appended to the foregoing 
two : — 

** In memory of | William Long, Esq', | of Melk- 
sham, who departed [ this life June the 15*, 1773, 
in the | 64* year of his age." 

Beaver H. Blacker. 

Clifton, Bristol. 



HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 
(v. 132.) 

Will you allow me to correct one or two inaccuracies 
in your description of the new groined ceiling, West 
Entrance of Hampton Court Palace ? In your issue 
for March you say : "The ceiling has elaborately 
moulded ribs springing from the shafts in each angle 
of the gallery, and spreading in a fan-like form to- 
wards a central compartment nlled with tracery panels 
with Tudor details, and ornamented with quatrefoils 
containing shields upon which will be canred the arms 
and other devices appertaining to the various offices 
held by Cardinal Wolsey. Upon the centre boss, or 
keystone, will be carved the royal arms of the Tudor 
period.'* There are no shields in the quatrefoil panels 
of the centre compartment, but twelve square paterae, 
one to each panel, on which are carved, in groups of 
three, alternately, the Crown, V. R., and the Rose of 
England,— The Mitre, T. C, and the Pallium. 

On the centre boss is a shield, surrounded by the 
garter, on which is carved the royal arms of the 
present period. 

Samuel Ruddock, 

Sculptor, 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

It may be of interest to notice an inscription in the 
Church of St. Mary at the Tower, Ipswich, which is 
almost a copy of that over the grave of Shakespeare 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. It is a flat stone let into 
the floor at tne south-west comer. On it is the 
following inscription : — 

** Under this marble resteth the body of William 
Edgar of y" Parish, Qent. who was bom i»t January 
1637 and dyed single 3'* October 17 16. 

" Good friends for Jesus' sake forbear 
To move the dust entombed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 

The arms above the inscription are — party per 
chevron, two fleur-de-lis in ehid*, across the base six 
lozenges, each charged with an escalop, above the 
shield the helmet of an esquire. The crest : on a 
wreath are two figures ; the dexter one appears like 
a ntimber of tliol^ bound together part of the way 
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up ; the sinister, a bird's head to left, with long neck ; 
the whole being in a circle with mantling;. 

This inscription is remarkable, as being used just 
loo years after the death of Shakespeare. Is it 
knovm in any other part of England ? I do not re- 
member ever having seen before the announcement 
that the person buried was " single." Has that word 
been much used in similar cases ? 

Colchester. T. Forster. 



BRASSES OF CORNWALL, 
(v. 278.) 

Referring to the letter of the Rev. F. W. Pavis 
in your June namber, in which your correspon- 
dent remarks, " I trust .some gentleman in Corn- 
wall will emulate Mr. Sparvel-Bayly on the subject 
of brasses ere it be too late," I have much pleasure 
in informing your correspondent, and any other 
reader of The Antiquary who may lake an inte- 
rest in ** brasses," that I have in the press an en- 
tirely new work on The Monumental Brasses of 
Cornwall^ which will contain sixty -two plates in 
royal quarto. Many wills are introduced into the 
letterpress, and most of the material is new, being 
only obtainable from MS. sources. Many old Cor- 
nish families are represented — the names of Arundell, 
Basset, Boscawen, Coryton, Cosowarth, Courtenay, 
Eryssy, Killigrew, Lower, Mohun, Pendarves, Rash- 
leigh, St Aubyn, appearing with many others. My 
work seems to "do" for Cornwall just what your 
correspondent desires. E. H. W. Dunkin. 

Kenwjm House, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 



THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL AND MARIE 

CUFAUDE. 
(v. 239.) 

Your contributor, " F. C. L.," asks for further 
information concerning the children of Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, of Lordington. 

I have a History of the Life of Reginald Pole, 
published in 1767, 2 vols. (2nd ed.), without author's 
name. This contains a pedigree of the family 
••taken out of the Heralds Office." According to 
it. Sir Geoffrey Pole, in right of his wife of Lording- 
ton, = Constance, elder daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir John Packenham of Lordington. 

His son, Geoffrey Pole, = Catherine, daughter of 
— Dutton, of Dalton, in the County Palatine of 
Chester. 

Then the daughters : — 

Catherine, di^ without issue. 

Catherine, first surviving daughter, = Sir Anthony 
Fortescue, Kt., Marshal of Ireland. 

Elizabeth, = Wm. Nevil, of Torksey, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mary = Wm. Cuffold, of Cuffold, county of 
Southampton. 

Margaret, = Walter Windsor. 

Anne, = — Hildershaw, Esq., ofTelsworth, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

This, therefore, gives «ix (laughters. 

Five sons are given — viz., Arthur, Thomas, Edmond, 
Geoffrey, and Henry. M. Oppenheim. 



ST. THOMAS A BUCKET. 

There is a valuable representation, in glass, of St 
Thomas ^ Becket and St. Thomas of Hereford in the 
church at Credenhill, near Hereford. The figures are 
perfect, about fifteen inches in height, sun-ounded by 
quarries and a border. Both are m vestments, with 
mitre, pastoral staff in left hand, right hand being 
erect. Legend above records their names. The work 
appears to be Early Fourteenth Century. As I am 
al)0ut to publish a facsimile in colours, I should be 
greaily obliged for any reference to other examples, in 
glass or MSS., of these celebrated ecclesiastics. 

F. P. Havergal. 

Upton Bishop, Ross. 
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DOCTOR'S HOOD. 

An artist engaged on an historical painting would 
be grateful if any reader of The Antiquary could 
inform him, through the medium of your journal, 
what distinguishing colours the hood, gown and cap 
of the Doctors oif Philosophy (Leipzic University) 
wejre in the olden time. E. J. 

Aberdeen, June 12, 1882. 



CHURCH MONUMENTS, 
(v. 275.) 

In reference to a remark in your last number, 
permit me to say that I never believed that the re- 
sources of any society could meet what is wanted for 
the preservation of our church monuments. In my 
opinion nothing short of an Act of Parliament will 
be any avail. This I ever advised societies to keep 
steadily and earnestly in view. 

C. Roach Smith. 

Strood. 



LAMBETH PALACE CALLED CANT 

HOUSE. 

In a succession of entries occurring in the Lambeth 
Burial Register, for the year 1645, uecording the 
deaths of pri.soners within the Palace, then turned 
into a State Prison, each is thus described : " A 
prisoner in Cant House.*' Can any of your readers 
refer me to any book or newspaper of that time in 
which Lambeth Palace is thus described, or is it 
merely used in irony by the Puritan Rector, Dr. 
White, who had taken the place of the deposc^d Dr. 
Featley ? If any of your readers can enlighten me, 
and will communicate with me direct, I shall deem it 
a great favour. J. Cave-Brownk. 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 



HUNTINGDONSHIRE FEAST. 

Amongst some old sermons in my possession, I 
have one entitled: **A Sermon preached at the 
Huntingdonshire Feast, June the 26th, 1702, at St. 
Michael's, Comhil, London." Where can I find 
some record or account of the said Huntingdonshire 
Feast, which from the tone of the sermon was for a 
charitable purpose ? H. R. Plomer. 

Ettrick Bank, Birkdale Park, Southport. 
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Xammas ZiX>z. 

By G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 

F among my predecessors in these 
articles devoted to the customs 
and festivals of the months I note 
that the history of Easter is claimed 
as a tepresentative ** story of humanity," and 
that " New Year" and ** Midsummer" take us 
back, by very sensible stages, to far-oflf primi- 
tive types of society, I may claim also that 
the customs of Lammas Day remind us of the 
time when lands belonged, not to the indivi- 
dual, but to the village community; when the 
village community represented an almost in- 
dependent unit of what was scarcely a national 
society; when, in short, society was just at 
that initial stage which precedes the dawn 
of progress, when, as in the Western world, 
civUization goes on, and which crystallizes 
into stationary fragments when, as in India, 
we meet with the stage of arrested progress. 
I shall, it is true, be able to give only 
the outline of this primitive period in the 
hbtory of Britain, to sketch out one or two 
typical examples of the evidence necessary 
to prove this position claimed for Lammas 
customs ; but if I leave my readers on the 
border-land of this interesting subject, there 
are not wanting works devoted to the inquiry 
which they can consult, and le^m therefrom 
how much modem times are intermixed with 
the survivals of ancient times. 

Lammas Day is properly the ist of August. 
The Act of George II. which established the 
new style in England excepted the days for 
the commencement of Lammas rights from 
the operation of the statute. Lammas Day, 
under, this operation, is now the 13th of 
August It is one of the four cross quarter- 
days, as they are now called. Whitsuntide 
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was formerly the first of these quarters, 
Lammas the second, Martinmas the next, 
and Candlemas the last. Such partition of 
the year was once as common as the present 
divisions of Lady Day, Midsummer, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas. Some rents are still 
payable at those ancient quarterly days in 
England, and they were not long ago, even if 
they do not still continue, general in Scot- 
land.* It is a day on which many quaint 
customs were enacted; but the one great 
custom which marks it as a link with, a very 
remote past is the removal of the fences 
from many lands throughout the country, and 
the throwing open to common pasturage of 
lands which, till this day from the end of last 
Lammastide, had been used as private pro- 
perty. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
in this custom of Lammastide we have the 
key to the whole system of ancient agricul- 
ture. Wherever we find Lammas customs in 
England we may take it for granted that it is 
the last remaining link of a whole group of 
customs which together make up the history 
of the primitive village community. It is 
curious to observe with what varying degrees 
of integrity customs have lived in various 
parts of the country. In some places, for 
instance, we may find only the bare mention 
of Lammastide, and the throwing down of 
fences and the consequent opening of the land 
to common. In other places, as I shall show, 
there is much more at the back of this single 
Lammas custom — there is sufficient to enable 
us to open the great book of comparative 
politics, and to take our studies to that ancient 
Aryan land, India, or even still farther back 
in the history of primitive society, the native 
savages of Africa. But we must stop far 
short of this just now. It will not do in the 
limits of one Paper to wander far away from 
the immediate subject, and therefore we must 
restrict our researches to the comparatively 
narrow limits of Lammas customs. There 
is the one important fact to note, however 
— namely, that old customs have been, as it 
were, fighting these thousand years or more 
against the advancing progress of civilization. 
In some places this fight has been successful, 
but in the great majority of instances, one by 
one of the old features and the old elements 
of the once-prevailing customs of ancient 

* Brady, Ciavis Calendaria^ ii. p. 107. 
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times have been lopped off ; and hence, while 
we have many instances of Lamraastide being 
known by its old name, having some of its 
old features, there are very few instances in- 
deed where Lammas customs remain one with 
another a part and parcel of a great and im- 
portant whole. 

We have such an example recorded from 
the tenantry customs of Sussex, and I shall 
proceed to give the details of this as recorded 
in the third volume of the Sussex Arc/iao/ogi- 
cal Collections^ and with the less hesitation 
because, strangely enough, this particular 
volume of this valuable set of books is ex- 
tremely scarce, and there are many sets which 
have to mourn the loss of this one of their 
brethren. The Paper is by Mr.William Figg, 
and it relates to the Drinker Acres. 

Many of the parishes on the South Downs, 
in the neighbourhood of Lewes particularly, 
have a considerable quantity of brooks 
(locally so called) or marshes within their 
limits, and generally, where the Down land 
was fed in common and the arable was in 
tenantry, some portions of the brooks were in 
tenantry also. In the parishes of Kingston, 
near Lewes, and Southease,it was so until they 
were enclosed, the former in 1830, tlie latter 
in 1842. In both these parishes were parti- 
cular brooks called Wishes, and in each also 
there was a small piece of brookland called 
The Drinker. It has been for years past a 
matter of curiosity to know the origin of the 
name and the purpose for which these 
Drinkers were originally set out. In Kings- 
ton, the custom connected with the Drinker 
appears to have been discontinued for many 
years, but at Southease it was kept up until 
the inclosure took place. The arable in 
these parishes was divided into yardlands, 
and according to the number of yardlands 
held by each proprietor the rights of de- 
pasturing the Downs and mowing and feeding 
the tenantry brook were regulated. 

It appears that up to a certain day in the 
spring tfie brooks called Wishes were fed 
in common by the stock belonging to the 
tenants, in proportion to their rights; they 
were then laid oflf for mowing, and were, 
on a subsequent day, trodden out — that is, 
divided into pieces — to be mown for hay, 
each tenant taking such quantity as he might 
be entitled to according to the number of 



yardlands he held. The Drinker in Kingston 
appears to have been used by the tenants of 
certain yardlands in a regular rotation cf ten 
years, as described in " A true and certeine 
note" of the custom as practised at Kingston, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and of which 
Mr. Figg embodies in'iris Paper a copy from 
a contemporary manuscript. The above 
note fully explains this custom in Kington ; 
and it would appear that the person or 
persons to whose lot the Drinker fell by 
succession had the right to mow and de- 
pasture the same during the whole year, or 
until the next ^* trading of ye wish" took 
place, he or they paying eighteenpence " to 
make them a drinking," that is, the other or 
" resydue" of the tenants who weie present 
at the treading out of the Wish. 

In the parish of Southease the custom 
appears to have been somewhat different. 
The rights with which the Drinker was con- 
nected were confined to a portion of the 
North Wish, which was divided into fourteen 
parts called hides, and thirteen called clouts ; 
this land was cleared of stock, or, as it is 
usually called, laid off for mowing, on April 6 
(old Lady Day) in every year. On July 10, 
those tenants who possessed rights met on 
the ground and drew lots for the hides, com- 
mencing at the south end. The mode of 
drawing lots was as follows : — Fourteen pieces 
of stick five or six inches in length were 
severally notched or marked with a knife, 
with certain characters, named as follows : — 



1. One score. 

2. Two score. 

3. Three score. 

4. Four score. 

5. Five score. 

6. Six score. 

7. Seven score. 



& The Doter. 
9. Dung hook. 

10. Cross. 

11. C. 

12. C. 

13- !>• 

14. The Drinker. 



These hides were not each mown wholly 
by one tenant, but in various proportions ; 
for instance. No. 8 was in six parts ; No. 9 
in six parts ; No. lo in three ; 11 went to a 
tenant in Heighton; 12 to two tenants in 
Heighton; 13 the same; while the whole of 
the seven scores were held by tenants of the 
adjoining parish of Telscombe in various pro- 
portions. The tenants having met, the fol- 
lowing was the mode of proceeding : these 
marked pieces of stick were put into the 
pocket of one of the party and drawn at t 
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random by those who had rights. As soon 
as the first stick was drawn it was stuck into 
the ground on the south side of the first hide, 
and the turf was cut with a mark similar to 
that on the stick, in order that no mistake 
might be made as to wKom the hide belonged 
at mowing time ; and so on, till all the sticks 
were drawn and the several pieces marked. 
Another portion of the North Wish eastward 
o£^ and lying between the hides and the river 
Ouse, was divided into thirteen pieces called 
clouts, which were mown and divided in the 
same manner and proportions as the hides, 
beginning at the north end, each hide taking 
a clout, except the Doter, which had no 
clout. 

If the hay was not cleared ofif by old 
Lammas Day the tenants of Southease could 
carry away all that might be remaining. 

The right of mowing and feeding half the 
Drinker hide was, at the time of drawing lots, 
let yearly by auction to the highest bidder, 
and the proceeds spent. The tenants dined 
together, spending one half the amount, and 
the other half was given to the labourers of 
Southease, "to make them a drinking," in 
order that they also might enjoy themselves. 
The man who acted as auctioneer was called 
the crier, and received one shilling for his 
trouble, and was afterwards employed in set- 
ting or treading out the hides and clouts at 
mowing time. Some portion of the North 
Wish (lately called stumped pieces) was for- 
merly called Garlands. 

Now here we get the full surroundings of 
Lammas Day. It occurs, not as the set 
ceremony of one particular period of the 
year, having no reference to any customs or 
ceremonies that have gone before, but it 
takes its place in the long series of agricul- 
tural events which, having survived in Sussex 
in this unique form, enable us to travel back 
over the centuries of political nationaKty in 
Britain to times when the tribe and the vil- 
lage commune were the boundaries of society. 
This, it appears to me, is the true way to study 
customs. Isolated and detached, they mean 
very little in the science of archaeology, but, 
linked on to their proper units in the chain 
of social development, we can view them in 
their own archaic setting, and not in a modem 
setting. In this Sussex custom we have some 
of the principid features of the primitive 



village community, and when we go forward 
to collect our examples of Lammas-day cus- 
toms we can refer back to this as the type 
of the primitive times to which they belong. 

Professor Nasse, of Bonn, in his remark- 
able monograph on the agricultural com- 
munity, thus connects Lammas lands with 
the state of things just described : — 

In many parts of the country plots of arable land 
in the same township lay intermixed and uninclosed, 
so that the lands of a rural property consisted of 
narrow parcels lying scattered in a disconnected manner 
all over the extent of the village district. These arable 
parcels were for the separate use of individual posses- 
sors from seed-time to harvest, after which they were 
open and common to all for pasturage. They were 
designated "open commonable intermixed fields," 
and also "Lammas lands," because " Lammas" is the 
fHe Petri ad vincula on August i^K)r, according to 
the old calendar, by which the reckoning was then 
taken, August 13 — ^which was the period of the com« 
mencement of the common rights ot pasturage.* 

Now, it is well known that the end of the 
harvest is in almost all lands, savage or civi- 
lized, a time when the gratitude of man 
breaks out into actual demonstrations. We 
cannot, of course, go into the large question 
of harvest thanksgivings. It is a subject that 
stretches all along the line of human pro- 
gress from the savage to the civilized eras. 
But there is evidence that Lammas Day is one 
of the days which has retained some of the most 
archaic forms of harvest thanksgiving. The 
derivation of its name is often given as from 
" Loaf mass," a mass of thanksgiving for the 
firstfhiits of the earth. In that curious col- 
lection of old customs published by the 
Master of the Rolls, Cocka)me's Anglo-Saxon 
LeechdomSy there is the following fragment of 
a charm, which is peculiarly parallel in mdtif^ 
if not in form, to the practices of many primi- 
tive peoples : — 

So that there be a mark of a cross upon it and take 
from the hallowed bread which is hallowed on 
Lammas Day, four pieces, and crumble them on the 
four comers of the bam.t 

This should be compared with the following 
quotation from Moir's Inquiry into some of 
the most Curious Subjects of History ^ Antiquity ^ 
&c. (London, 1857), pp. 167-168: — 

The solemn blessing of new grapes was performed 
both among the Greeks and Latins in some places on 

* Nasse, Agricultural Community, p. 4. 
t See vol. iii. p. 291. 
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the 1st, in others on the 6th day of August, and is 
expressly mentioned in ancient liturgical books, as 
Cardinal Bona and others take notice. See Bona, 
de Rebta Liturgicis and Constant ine Porphyrogenetta, 
de Ceremoniis Aula Bytantina^ c. Ixxviii. p. 217, 
who describe the ceremonies with which the Emperor 
and the Patriarch went before the vintage, from the 
country palace of Hieria, to a neighbouring vineyard 
with a great procession, where on a marble table the 
Patriarch blessed a basket of grapes, after which the 
Emperor gave a grape to each patrician nobleman and 
officer amonff his attendants, &c. For the Latin, see 
the Notes of Don Menard on the Sacramentary of St, 
Gregory the Greats and the comments of the Jesuit 
Azevedo on the Ancient Missal 0/ the Lateran Batilic, 
published by him at Rome in 1754* 

I will now give an account of some cus- 
toms which are strangely typical of primitive 
society.* In the first volume of the Archao- 
logia Scoiica^ published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland in 1792, there is 
a very good description of the manner in 
which the Lammas festival used to be 
celebrated in Midlothian about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. This account is all 
the more valuable because it is in all proba- 
bility unique. From this Paper it appears that 
all the herds within a certain district towards 
the beginning of summer associated them- 
selves into bands, sometimes to the number 
of a hundred and more. Each of these 
communities agreed to build a tower in some 
conspicuous place near the centre of their 
district. This tower was usually built of sods, 
though sometimes of stones. It was for the 
most part square, about 4 ft in diameter at 
the bottom, and tapering to a point at the 
top, which was seldom about 7 ft. or 8 ft from 
the ground. In building it a hole was left in 
the centre for admitting a flagstaff, on which 
were displayed their colours on the great day 
of the festival. This tower was usually begun 
to be built about a month before Lammas, 
being seldom entirely completed till a few 
days before. From the moment the foimdation 
of the tower was laid it became an object of 
care and attention to the whole community, 
for it was reckoned a disgrace to suffer it to 
be defaced. As the honour that was acquired 
by the demolition of a tower, if effected by 
those belonging to another, was in proportion 
to the disgrace of suffering it to be demolished, 
each party endeavoured to circumvent the 
other as much as possible. To give the alarm 
of the approach of an attacking party every 
* See Spencer's PditUol InstUutions^ p. 249. 



person was armed with a tooting-hom. As 
the great day of Lammas approached each 
community chose one from among themselves 
for their captain. They marched forth early 
in the morning on Lammas Day dressed in 
their best apparel, each armed with a stout 
cudgel, and, repairing to their tower, there dis- 
played their colours in triumph. If news was 
brought that a hostile party approached, the 
horns sounded to arms. Seldom did they 
admit the approach of the enemy, but usually 
went forth to meet them. When the two 
parties met they mutually desired each other 
to lower their colours in sign of subjection, 
and if there appeared to be a great dispropor- 
tion in the strength of the parties, the weakest 
usually submitted to this ceremony without 
much difficulty. But if they were nearly 
equal in strength none of them would yield, 
and it ended in blows, and sometimes in 
bloodshed. When they had remained at their 
tower till about tliidday, if no opponent 
appeared, or if they themselves had no inten- 
tion of making an attack, they then took 
down their colours and marched with horns 
sounding towards the most considerable 
village in their district, when the lasses and 
all the people came out to meet them and 
partake of their diversions. Boimdaries were 
immediately appointed and a proclamation 
made that all who intended to compete in the 
race should appear. A bonnet ornamented 
with ribbons was displayed upon a pole as 
the prize of the victor. The prize of the 
second race was a pair of garters, and the 
third a knife. When two parties met and 
one yielded to the other they marched together 
for some time in two separate bodies, the 
subjected body behind the other ; and then 
they parted good friends, each party perform- 
ing their races at their own appointed place. 
Perhaps, in conclusion, I may be permitted 
to point out how valuable would be a list of 
places in Great Britain where Lammas 
lands exist It is not enough to know of 
the custom, to know its historical importance, 
to know its archaic origin. There is a great 
lesson yet to be learnt by tracing out the 
lines along which certain old customs exist. 
Such a work would tell us a great deal about 
the ethnological peculiarities of the English 
people. If, for instance, we had on record 
a complete list of the localities of Lammas 
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lands we should have mapped out before us, 
I venture to think, the area of Anglo-Saxon 
influences and settlement. By comparing 
such a list with that other much needed list 
— ^namely, of places where Borough English 
exists or has existed — ^a custom which Mr. 
Elton has done so much to elucidate — we can 
scarcely over-estimate the value of the new 
light that would be unquestionably thrown 
upon the primitive times of English history ; 
and The Antiquary could not perhaps de- 
vote itself to more fruitful sources of inquiry 
than the compilation, by the aid of its readers, 
of those materials for the science of archaeo- 
logy. 



ZYiC CraMe of flDobern Com< 
merdal fnterpriee. 




|N the city of Genoa, down by the 
quays, can be visited to-day a spot 
of surpassing interest to the mer- 
cantile world. The building may 
not stand long. It has been already con- 
demned by the Vandalism of the present 
Government to demolition, to make room for 
a fine new street, yet as it is the old Bank of 
St. George still exists, the origin of which is 
to be traced far back into the Crusading days, 
and the building itself dates from T260. 

The inscription which confronts you as 
you enter runs as follows : — 

Gnglidmo Boccanegra, whilst he was captain of 
thb aty, ordered in the year 1260 that I should be 
built. After this was decreed, Iva Oliviero, a man 
dirine for the acuteness of his mind, adapted me with 
great care to whatever use should then or ever after 
be applied to me by the Captain. 

Now the use to which it was applied forms 
the object of our search. 

Ascend the stairs begrimed with the filth 
of an Italian custom-house, and you enter a 
vast hall surrounded by statues of Genoa's 
worthies, shareholders in this bank, who gave 
of their riches to the support of the State. 
These statues are arranged in a scale, peculiar 
to themselves. Those who only presented 
25,000 firancs to the State were deemed 
worthy only of a commemorative slab ; their 
more liberal brethren, who gave 50,000 francs, 



were honoured with a half-figure bust. One 
hundred thousand fiancs entitled the donor 
to a full-figure statue, standing over the heads 
of the most liberal of all, who, in a sitting 
posture, were placed close to public gaze. 

We loved that hall, iho' white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of old. 

Tennyson, Daisy. 

In this hall were originated some of the 
most important steps in early commercial 
enterprise; early financial speculators as- 
sembled here ; all that is now brought to 
perfection by money-makers of the nine- 
teenth centiiry passed its infancy within these 
walls — ^floating debts, irredeemable debts, 
funded capital and the manipulation of in- 
terest were all discussed here and initiated. 
There is the tribune still to be seen, where 
once sat the directors of this bank ; there are 
the niches still where the numerous clerks 
once had their desks. Moreover, there are the 
archives, now placed with those of the State, 
with the help of which we may hope to un- 
ravel the history of the rise of bamking systems 
under the roof of the building whence was ad- 
vanced money for European enterprises centu- 
ries before the Fuggers of Augsburg, or the 
Rothschilds, came into notice. 

It is difficult to assign to this bank an 
exact origin. The Crusades and the prepa- 
ration of galleys, which foreign monarchs en- 
trusted to the Genoese, introduced the idea 
of advancing capital for a term of years as a 
loan to the Government on the security of the 
taxes and public revenues ; but the Crusades 
were soon over, and the Government took 
care to secure its profits with all speed, and 
to pay off its creditors. However, the 
Saracen and Moorish wars were otherwise, 
and were undertaken at considerable risk. 
The town of Ceuta, in 1231, had to be de- 
fended against the Moorish king of Seville. 
It behoved the Genoese to man a fleet, and 
to do this they sold a portion of the revenues 
to capitalists who were willing to advance 
money for the expedition ; these capitalists 
were called uwnistiy and in the Genoese dia- 
lect their loan was called a maone or MahonCy 
a word of doubtful origin. To this Mahone 
there might be any number of subscribers, 
merchants, religious corporations, and so 
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forth, and if the expedition was successful 
they got a large share of booty, or grants of 
land ; in this manner the Genoese family of 
Giustiniani became lords of Chios. 

This system of Mahones was the key of 
Genoa's future success, and the origin of the 
Bank of St George. The first debt was thus 
incurred by the Government, and to meet the 
occasion the same system was adopted which 
continued in vogue, subject, of course, to 
great development, down to the days of the 
French Revolution, when the Bank of St 
George ceased to exist 

A meeting of creditors would be held im- 
mediately the money was advanced, and from 
amongst themselves they would elect a council 
of administration, to which council the 
Government handed over tlie revenue in 
question. The council of administration 
would then elect consuls. Every loo francs 
would be termed a share {luogo), and each 
creditor was called a luogatorio. 

Each shareholder's interest in the loan was 
summed up as a column (colonna), and entered 
in a book called the cartulario. 

Each loan was called a compera^ and col- 
lectively these loans by degrees became known 
as the compere of St George^ which in later 
years became better known as the Bank. 

When a loan was raised it was called after 
the saint on whose day the subscription fell, 
or the name of the object of the loan was 
given to it ; for example, there were the loans 
of SS. Peter and Paul, the loan of Scio, 
Cyprus, ^e Great Peace of Venice, &c. The 
subscription was obtained by public auction 
in the loggiey with which ancient Genoa was 
full, when the auctioneer would sell the in- 
vestment to the highest bidder. 

As early as 1 252 the number of these loans 
began to create anxiety, and it was deemed 
advisable to unite them under one head with 
a chancellor, and other minor officials to 
watch over them. 

Again, in 1302, the archives tell us how 
commissioners were appointed at a general 
meeting, two hundred and seventy-one articles 
and regulations were drawn up to give addi- 
tional security, and for the future no loan was 
to be raised without the approval of the con- 
suls of the loans, and the consent of the great 
council of shareholders. 

It was thus that this curious monetary 



system gradually established for itself a 
hitherto unprecedented power within the Re- 
public ; it was as time went on a Republic 
within a Republic, and essentially the ruling 
power of the whole. No interference was 
tolerated on the part of the Genoese rulers ; 
if they were in difficulties the Republican 
governors would apply to the Bank for finan- 
cial aid. If the governors of the Bank saw 
the necessity for advancing money, they did 
so willingly ; if not, they closed their purse- 
strings. 

Now and again, when in difficulties with 
their colonies, the Genoese rulers would 
hand them over to the Bank. Thus Cyprus 
was once ruled over entirely by the Bank of 
St. George. When the Turks came, the 
Genoese colonies in the Crimea were given 
to the Bank. Corsica, too, and various towns 
on the Riviera, fell under the same jurisdic- 
tion. Their archives are fiiU of volumes in 
which are entered the minutes of these 
temporary governments. Unfortunately for 
the honour of the Bank, they invariably were 
harsh and grasping taskmasters \ they drained 
the colonies of all they could, and then handed 
them back to the Genoese rulers in a de- 
plorable state. Thus the Turks easily sub- 
dued the Crimea. The island of Cyprus 
cast off the Genoese yoke, and even Corsica, 
close at hand, was for ever in open insur- 
rection. 

But let us consider more closely the con- 
stitution of the Bank in its earlier days. 
The consuls of the debts were always inter- 
ested in them, and bore the name of SapienH, 
Under them were numerous minor officials, 
such as key-bearers, visitors, &c., who over- 
looked the different departments; and whereas 
the Government of the outer Republic was 
factious, revolutionary, and for ever changing, 
the Government of this inner Republic re- 
mained firm and maintained its credit im- 
flinchingly. 

The year 1337 was a great date in the 
annals of this financial corporation. After seve- 
ral large loans, or mahones, had been raised 
to conquer Cyprus and quell the insubor- 
dinate nobles in Monaco, it was deemed 
necessary to put the affairs of the Bank in the 
hands of a Commission, and this date many 
give as the origin of the Bank; but the 
archives, as above mentioned, prove tihat this 
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was merely a step in the direction of consoli- 
datioiL The results of the conquests were 
funned oat to the shareholders for three years \ 
all the several loans were united into one, and 
half a century later the final act of consolida- 
tion took place, which fixed the organization 
of the 'Bank, and which remained unaltered 
to tjie end. 

During certain political troubles which 
harassed Genoa towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the scheme of multiplica- 
tion of interest was invented by a patriotic 
citiz^iy whose name calls for a much more 
prominent place in history than has been 
allotted to it At the time in question taxes 
were placed on every available commodity \ 
a man could not sweep snow from his door- 
step without paying a tax ; the State had 
reached the threshold of bankruptcy. 

Francesco Vivaldi was a retiring, hard- 
working merchant of Genoa, who had gained 
for hin^elf the name of a miser rather than 
otherwise ; but at this critical moment he 
stepped forward, and by one single act of 
generosity he saved his country. 

On the 1 2th of April, 137 1, Vivaldi came 
down to the Council Hall of the Republic. 
All were silent ; they knew he had something 
to propound for the welfiire of the State. I 
wiQ give his speech as it was entered in the 
documents of the fiank : — 

Sirs, I recognize the wants of my country, and I 
feel the harden of om* debt, as it is befitting a good 
citizen should. I have carefully kept for you the 
value of my shares in the Bank of St. George, since 
they belong to you, being the governors and adminis- 
trators of the people ; use them in accordance with 
the design I have now in mind as I offer them to you. 
These i£ares are inscribed in my name, inviolate 
and sacred, and so shall diey remain, as I despoil 
nwself of diem. Those of you who have the charge 
of the ** compere" seek to draw the interest from 
this Sim never later than the fall of each year. 
VTith this interest I propose that other shares be 
bought, to bear fruit also in their season ; and thus 
fresh fruits and fresh gains may multiply with the 
course of years, until a sufficient sum is accumulated 
to pay off the shareholders in the loan you call of 
** the gi^etU peace *^* This accomplished, the capital 
most be employed in laying by interest to pay off 
all the other loans, be they heavy or be they light. 
Nor most you ever stop, as long as a single debt 
remains in the Republic, and whilst you read in the 
books a single subsidy which weighs on you and on 
my fellow-citizens. This is my will, and if it is 

* A loan raised to indemnify losers in a war with 
Venice. 



transgressed, or in part neglected, I will cancel the 
gift, either myself if alive, or by the hands of my 
successors if I am no more. 

It is to be regretted that Vivaldi's gift, at 
a time of great misery, only entitied him to a 
bust, now hidden by cobwebs in a comer of 
the building of the Bank. He was the great 
financial mover of his day, far more deserv- 
ing of praise than Andrea d'Oria and other 
Genoese heroes whom posterity has chosen 
to remember with honour. 

The credit of the Bank of St. George was 
universal. Hospitals, churches, confraterni- 
ties, placed their capital in it. If a wealthy 
man wished to endow a church, he presented 
the building with some of his Itwghi in the 
Bank, and it was secure. Vivaldi's example 
was followed by many who were anxious to 
tie up the interest on their capital until some 
large amount had been realized ; but though 
in Vivaldi's case the working was excellent, 
as each loan was paid off in succession, yet 
these frequent " multiplications'' caused the 
State no little trouble, diverting money out of 
profitable channels and tying up large sums 
for an indefinite period. 

In 1407 the Bank directors appointed a 
Commission for regulating the expanded 
business of the Bank. All the shares were 
again united into one. Seven per cent, was 
to be the interest on all. An agreement was 
drawn up with the Government of the Re- 
public, by which unlimited power was given 
to the "protectors" of the Bank, as they 
were henceforth called. Every judicial sen- 
tence passed by them was without appeal. 
Self-government was granted to them without 
any interference fi^om without. 

Out of thirty-two citizens elected by ballot 
from amongst tlie shareholders, the ballot 
was to extract eight, and these were to be 
the protectors^ and were to have the chief 
executive power. There was the president, 
the treasurer-general, superintendent of the 
sale of shares, and three judges, who looked 
into firauds, &c., and two secretaries. These 
eight officials remained in office for a year. 

The general council of 480 controlled the 
protectors, and to this council every one over 
eighteen years of age, and whose interest in 
the Bank was over ten shares, whether 
Genoese or alien, was eligible. This council 
could put a veto on the advance of any new 
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loan, and had a power in the State superior 
even to that of the nominal ruler of the 
Genoese Republic. 

There were naturally in so large an under- 
taking many minor officials. The syndics, to 
whom all complaints were made, and who 
decided on minor points of law ; the consuls, 
who sold the shares at the street auctions ; 
bookkeepers, clerks, and lawyers, who sat in 
alphabetical order round the great hall, and 
were ready to show the accounts to every 
comer. 

Thus, if a curious Genoese was anxious 
to find out how much his neighbour was 
worth, he had but to step into the great 
hall, and cast his eyes down the neatly-written 
columns of assets and debits, as we can to- 
day in the grimy old books up in the archives, 
which are now chiefly consulted by those who 
are anxious to make out their pedigrees. 

In 1425 we have an instance given us of 
the absolute power conceded to the Bank, 
when safe-conducts granted by the Govern- 
ment of Genoa were not recognized by the 
Government of the Bank. And later on, in 
1528, it was definitely decided that no person 
could hold an appointment in both Govern- 
ments at one and the same time. 

A Floating Debt was created in 1456, when 
owing to the Turkish onroads in the East, 
the bank had advanced a considerable sum 
of money, what were called entered debts^ 
were then invented. In the fourth year 
they paid the interest due on the first. On 
the fifth year the interest due on the second, 
and so on in perpetuity. 

An irredeemable debt was not introduced 
till about a hundred years later, when the 
Government of the Republic was somewhat 
hard pressed, and saw fit to hand over to the 
Bank certain revenues in perpetuity, instead 
of for a fixed term of years, or until the loan 
was paid off as heretofore. 

It is difficult to find a parallel elsewhere 
for so much power being possessed by a body 
within the State apart and distinct in every 
way from the regular governing body. Our 
own East India Company suggests itself at 
once as a case in point; but the Genoese 
Bank differed from the East India Company 
inasmuch as the government of one was 
seated in the heart of the metropolis, whilst the 
Other niled at the opposite side of the universe. 



So fond were the Genoese of their time- 
honoured building, and of the old custom of 
selling investments by auction in the streets, 
that it was not until 1675 that the Bank 
thought it necessary to open branches in 
the city and provinces, for the more con- 
venient transaction of business. And it was 
not till that date that the old name of the 
compere of Si, George gave place to the more 
modem appellation of the Bank. The old 
Strado delle Compere^ in Genoa, is all that is 
left to record the name which this flomish- 
ing commercial Republic bore throughout 
the whole of its palmiest days. 

Though hard pressed many a time by 
drains on its resources, the Bank of St 
George never once lost its credit. In 1745 
the Austrians invaded Genoa, and demanded 
large instalments of money. These the Bank 
supplied; though it was found necessary to 
impose taxes on commodities, &c., of a 
most startling nature. For instance, we read, 
that "every dead body was taxed for the 
benefit of the creditors of St. George." By 
such means the protectors managed to stave 
off the threatened bankruptcy, and it was 
not until the revolutionary days at the close 
of the last century, that this time-honoured 
Bank gave way. The new order of things 
which Genoa had leaml from France deemed 
it inconsistent with liberty that taxation should 
be in the hands of a corporation, and when 
the taxes were taken from them the directors 
of St. George found their notes of but little 
value. 

In 1814 attempts were set on foot for the 
revival of the Bank, but its day was done ; it 
had worked a great work for the world at 
large by initiating those systems of finance 
so essential to the well-being of commercial 
enterprise. On it the fortunes of Genoa were 
built, and of it Machiavelli spoke, when the 
Bank w^as a marvel of success, even to the 
opulent Florentines. 

An example indeed most rare, by philosophers in 
all their imaginations and conceptions never found, is 
that system of administration adopted in Genoa in 
the compere of St. George, .... So that if it could 
happen that this city (Genoa), full as it is of ancient 
and venerable customs, might fall entirely into the 
possession of the Bank of St. George, which doubtless 
with the process of time will happen, it will then be a 
Republic of greater importance than even that of 
Venice, 
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There is a romance attached to the build- 
ing Itself^ though squalid as seen to-day. 
At the date at which it was built (1260), the 
Genoese had obtained, by treaty, large com- 
mercial advantages from the Emperors of 
Constantinople, to the detriment of the rival 
Venice ; Michael Paleologus gave them the 
fortress of Pancratore, which had been built 
by the Venetians; so by way of spiteful 
revenge they carried off this fortress stone by 
stone, to Genoa, and built their Bank with 
them. There are three lions' heads let in on 
the outside of the building, which point to 
rude Eastern workmanship, and go towards 
attesting the veracity of this tradition. 

On the walls outside were hung the chains 
which once went across the mouth of the Pisan 
harbour. When Conrad D'Oria broke these 
chains, and ruined the rival Pisa in 1295, he 
brought them home, and part of them were 
hung up here. Only a few years ago, when 
Genoa and Pisa were brought into the fold 
of Italian unity, generous Genoa gave them 
back to Pisa, and they hang to-day in the 
Campo Santo of that city. 

The bell of the Bank, which tolled regularly 
over the waters of the Genoese harbour, 
to warn" the busy mariners of the lapse of 
time, has long been silent. It was brought 
from Canea, in Crete, and has an inscription 
in it, which reads thus : — " Divide thy time, 
like the measured tolling of this bell." 

No more instructive, and at the same time 
melancholy, visit can be paid at Genoa than 
to this wreck of Genoa's greatness. There 
are exquisite slabs of carving still to be seen, 
representing St. George in his mystic struggle 
with the diiagon. There are the very niches 
into which letters were dropped 400 years 
ago for the directors, the consuls, and the 
syndics of the Bank. The antiquary who 
wishes to study mediaeval maritime law can 
do so to his heart's content in the volumes of 
the Archives, There is the old Gazzaria 
code by which Genoa governed her colonies 
and her merchandise in the Black Sea. 
There are lists of the duties and taxes on 
all commodities, both at home and abroad. 
Here we see the complete ruin of Genoa 
exemplified in the very heart of her former 
greatness, the keystone of her mediaeval 
prosperity. Her palaces, her grandeur, her 
collections of art, rivet the attention of the 




traveller, but they all emanated from this 
spot down by the quays. And not only did 
this Bank enrich Genoa, but it taught others 
how to develop their financial affairs. With- 
out the lessons learnt from Italian traders, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English, 
would be centuries behind in their knowledge 
of commerce. 

J. Theodore Bent. 
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the church of St. Brandon at 
Brancepeth, besides many very 
interesting memorials, and some 
architectural features both curious 
and rare, there are remaining some monu- 
ments of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmore- 
land. These, however, are by no means of 
so striking a character as those described in 
the Paper on the Neville tombs at Staindrop, 
nor can they lay claim to the same remarkably 
fine construction. The church, it may be 
said, en passant^ is replete with objects which 
cannot fail to be noticed by the antiquary. 
There is a screen in front of the chancel 
elaborately carved, which contrasts strongly 
with the very sombre colour of the pulpit and 
pews, which follow an old Elizabethan type, 
and which resemble not a little the dark 
balustrades in (the church at Ryton, in the 
same county. Over against the chancel 
walls are the celebrated geometrical panels, 
presumed to have formed part of the rood 
screen, and to a description of which the 
archaeologist Billings devoted a volume. A 
quaintly carved oak chest, dated 14^0, of ex- 
cellent workmanship and design, is m the old 
chantry of Jesus, founded by Ralph, Lord 
Neville, and Isabel his wife. The registers 
kept here begin on the last day of the last 
year of the sixteenth century. A brass on 
the pavement of the south aisle was purloined 
from its place, but accidentally discovered and 
restored, the memorial fitting into an inden- 
tation in the pavement. Under a panelled 
semicircular arch in the south wan of the 
chancel are stonework and a slab, on which 
the ancient wooden figures once reposed, 
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Reverting to the monuments, the oldest of 
the Neville family is that of a knight crusader, 
carved in stone and habited in chain mail. 
He has a shield over the left arm, on it are 
the arms of the Nevilles, whilst a small sword, 
something like a misericorde, depends from 
a belt underneath the shield. The hands are 
elevated as in prayer, the legs are crossed. 
Though portions of the figure are injured, 
yet the whole is in very good preservation, 
and it lies on the floor of the chancel facing 
the altar. No positive evidence can be found 
as to the identity tf this efligy. The Nevilles 
held possession of the adjoining castle, of 
Brancepeth soon after the Conquest, and no 
other family of anything like the same im- 
portance resided near. The hauberk, ac- 
cording to Father Daniel, was the proper 
armour to be worn by a knight. In France 
the double coat of mail was appropriated 
only to persons having certain fiefs or estates 
called fiefs (Thaubert, The account given 
by Daniel tallies very exactly with the ap- 
pearance of this Brancepeth crusader. " One 
may judge," sa)rs he, " by all this how our 
knights were loaded when they had all their 
arms, for they had besides their ordinary 
clothes, the gambeson, which of itself, in 
summer, must have been very hot, being 
stuffed with wool or cotton ; above this was 
their coat of double mail, and consequently 
of an extraordinary weight." The shape of 
the shield on this knight resembles that on a 
knight engraved in Montfaucon's Histoire de 
la Monarchic Francaise^ and is also very 
similar to those seen in the Bayeux tapestry. 
As a general rule the shields on efiigies of 
cross-legged knights are triangular. Similar 
shapes prevail on seals, and in the devices on 
stained glass windows. Stone efl^gies of cross- 
legged knights were sculptured down to the 
reign of Edward II., if not a little later. It 
is certain that the Brancepeth figure has not 
always been in its present situation, but has, 
at some time or other, been removed from a 
less conspicuous site. By its side are the 
wooden effigies of Ralph, the second Earl of 
Westmoreland, and his second wife the 
Countess Margaret. The hands of both 
these figures are pressed palm to palm. The 
carving resembles, in character and general 
design, that on the tomb of the fifth earl in 
the church at Staindrop. Formerly they were 



placed on an altar tomb, the sides of which 
were richly sculptured with niches and a 
variety of iniagery, and stood in a different 
position. It may be noted that the shield of 
the great house of Neville occurs amongst 
the decorations of the roof of the nave, which 
dates distinctly from the fifteenth century. 
Armour at about this period had begun to 
lose much of its special beauty and excel- 
lence. Accoutrements, equipments, and indi- 
vidual parts degenerated. This deterioration 
can be succinctly traced in the brasses where 
all kinds of armour are so admirably «i- 
graved. We turn from the effigy of Sir John 
de Cobham, circa 1375, in the church at 
Cobham, in Kent, or the very fine representa- 
tion of Nicholas, Lord Bumell, a.d. 1382, 
at Acton Bumel in Shropshire, to the later 
century, when in the Abbey Church at St. 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, we behold the figure 
of Sir Anthony de Grey, a.d. 1480, alto- 
gether less splendidly worked. There is, 
however, much to admire in the Brancepeth 
Nevilles, and it is interesting to observe a 
kind of similarity in the features of these de- 
parted worthies. Time or human spoliation 
have destroved the inscription which was at 
one time to be seen. 

Archseologists will be certain to observe 
other features of interest in the church, 
such as the sanctus bell turret on the 
gable of the cliancel arch, as well as a 
sculptured stone of the date of the tower, 
1 260, representing the Deity seated on a bow 
within the vesica piscis, the spandrils being 
filled with the symbols of the Evangehsts. 
The baronial castle of Brancepeth adjoins 
the church, and here are traces of the Nevilles. 
One of the towers is called Neville, and in 
the Baron's Hall there are some fine modem 
stained glass windows. One of these repre- 
sents the great battle of Neville's Cross. 
There are also life-size or full-length portraits 
of the first Earl of Westmoreland and his 
countess in other windows in the same hall. 
Brancepeth living was formerly in the gift of 
the Nevilles, but after their attainder it was 
vested in the Crown. The estate was the sole 
property of the Saxon house of Bulmer, and 
they built the castle for a baronial residence. 
Bertram was the last of tlie line; he left an 
only daughter, Emma, who married Geoffrey 
Neville, grandson of tiiat Gilbert de Neville 
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who came to England at the time of the 
Conquest The marriage which united the 
properties of the Buhners and Nevilles took 
place in 1190. The dun bull, which is the 
badge of the Norman Nevilles, was in reality 
derived from the Saxon Bulmers, though it 
has been thought by some antiquarian 
searchers to have had its origin from the 
wild cattle which, once on a time, like those 
still existing at Chillingham, roamed in the 
park here, then, and at a later date. 

Passing from the quiet sanctity of Brance- 
peth, a walk of nearly five miles takes us to the 
Cathedral of Durham. Here may be noticed 
very dilapidated remains of the Neville monu- 
ments. In the south aisle there stood the 
chantry of the family, where John, Lord 
Neville, contributed largely to the cost of the 
altar screen of fine alabaster, and to other parts 
of the edifice. The chantry was used as the 
place of sepulture of the Nevilles of Raby. It 
is now destroyed, and the tombs of these once 
famous lords stand between tlie grand, massive 
pillars which divide the nave from the aisles. 
They*are in utter ruins, with small trace of 
their old grandeur. The first in order is the 
altar tomb of John, Lord Neville, who died 
1388, or as some say, 1389, and his wife, 
Maud, the daughter of Henry, Lord Percy. 
The sides are filled with canopied niches, 
with small figures, in better preservation than 
the effigies of alabaster above, which are too 
mutilated for any kind of recognition. This 
tomb was once coloured and gilt. Near to 
this is the monumental slab of the good 
Robert Neville, the Bishop of Durham. It 
is composed of grey or blue marble. The 
outline of the brass which at one time adorned 
it is distincdy visible. He was the fourth son 
of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, by Joan of 
Lancaster, the sister of Henry IV. Further 
on to the east is another altar tomb in 
memory of Ralph, Lord Neville, the hero of 
Neville's Cross, who died in 1367. The 
mouldings of this monument remain, tlie rest 
is really a shapeless mass. Once the effigies 
of Ralph and those of Alice, his wife, were 
to be seen on the slab. He was buried in 
the nave, and was the first layman to whom 
the honour was granted. The originators of 
the grievous mischief by which these me- 
morials were defaced were a large body of 
Scottish prisoners who were enclosed in the 



cathedral after the battle of Dunbar. This 
great family of Nevilles came to an end at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Camden says that from them sprang one 
queen, five duchesses, six Earls of Westmore- 
land, a Marquis of Montacute, a Duke of 
Bedford, one Baron Ferrers, one Baron Lati- 
mer, and one Baron Abergavenny, besides 
countesses and ladies innumerable. It seems 
more than probable that the fall and decline 
of the illustrious family took its origin from 
the " Rising of the North" in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Duke of Norfolk, 
a relative of the sixth Earl of Westmoreland, 
tried to induce Mary Queen of Scots to 
marry him. The eari escaped to France, and 
lived there in indigence and seclusion. 

William Brailsford. 
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E would like to lead the reader into 
a region of Germany which, though 
not very well known, and lying out 
of the way of travellers, neverthe- 
less would be of no little interest, especially 
to your English countrymen. It is that hilly 
district which is situated near the Porta 
Westphalica, near tlie old Prussian fortress 
Minden and the Doehrenschlucht, in the 
neighbourhood of Detmold, that little capi- 
tal of the little Prince of Lippe. The Weser, 
and the Suental, a picturesque mountain on 
the banks of this river, form the northern 
borders of this province, whilst the Teuto- 
burger Wald bounds it on the south. The 
Westphalian Werra flows through it in a 
south-western direction, and the river Ems 
takes its origin at the foot of the Toensberg 
(Mount of St. Antonius), near Oerlinghausen, 
a little Lippian village. It is not a large 
area, indeed, which this region has, but there 
is no doubt that the history of Germany has 
had, in its earliest period, one of its principal 
scenes between these hills ; and, as 1 shall try 
to show, there must have been then a near con- 
nection between the inhabitants of this district 
and the okl Saxon colonists of Great Britain. 
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Whether, however, those are right who 
maintain that this is the region where the 
Roman legions of Augustus were beaten by 
the German Duke Arminius, is very difficult 
to prove. Sixty years ago Mr. Kloster- 
meyer, the historiographer of the Prince of 
Lippe, in his essay, Where Hermann defeated 
Varusy affirmed it confidently ; and in our 
time Mr. Schierenberg, at Horn, near Det- 
mold, defends the opinion with all the vigour 
of his Lippian patriotism, but most modem 
historians no longer allow us to think so. 
The scene of that battle, which has been of 
such important consequences, was, according 
to those, rather to the south of that moun- 
tain that Tacitus calls "SaltumTeutoburgense" 
on the banks of the river Lippe, or Lipia. 
In confirmation of this, they cite especially the 
fact that there is on the banks of that river a 
little village which yet keeps the name of 
the Roman castle Aliso, mentioned by 
Tacitus as the centre of that combat, 
which *was so destructive to the legions of 
Augustus. 

But however that may be, we can assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that this dis- 
trict is one of the centres of early German 
life. This was the scene of those bloody 
and important wars between the Franconians 
and the Saxons during the second part of 
the ninth century, and the name of Wittekind 
is still in memory of the people there as the 
great national hero. They show his dwelling- 
place at Wedigenstein, near Minden, and 
other places, where he is said to have had 
his residence. They show also his tomb at 
Engern, near Herford, where also you can 
see some remains of his skull, carefully and 
piously preserved. You can hear many 
stories of this hero told by the people on the 
long winter nights ; you will meet also with 
old families, who proudly derive their origin 
from that great Saxon duke, and from his 
knights. 

And we shall find footprints of even 
remote times. Not that we have any written 
documents from this early period of th e German 
nation, but there are many other memorials 
left in that country, which show that the 
original German civilization, whatever it was 
before Christianity was brought from Scot- 
land and England, had here a prominent 
centre. If a few stakes, put in certain order, 



as we find in the lakes of Switzerland, and 
the remainders of some primitive household 
furniture, give us the right to conclude that 
this was formerly a scene of human life, 
should we not be entitled to the same con- 
clusion, when we find in the names of moun- 
tains, villages, forests, and other places, traces 
of times which are no more ? And of such 
names we meet in that country between the 
Weser and the Teutoburger Wald, with a 
great number reminding us of a religion and 
of events that are forgotten now by the 
people, that used them, but that, neverthe- 
less, are the remains of a civilization which 
had a full life in the hearts, as well as in the 
actions, of the people during that early 
period. 

There is, for instance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the small Lippian town SalzuUen, a 
hill, called the '*Asenberg," that is *^Mount of 
theAsen." Who would not think immediately 
of the old German gods, of whom the "Edda" 
gives us intelligence, especially when he knows 
that there is still at this time a tale in the 
mouth of the people, that the " Wild Man " 
has his abode in the forest ? For this " Wild 
Man " is no other than the old German god 
" Wodan" or ** Wuotan," the chief of the 
German gods, whom they call in other places 
— for instance, in the Bodethal of the Harz 
—the " Wild Hunter." There was an old 
church in the neighbourhood of the " Asen- 
berg," at Schoelmar, sacred to St. Kilian, one 
of the old Scotch apostles in Germany, which, 
without doubt, was one of the eldest Christian 
churches in that country. It was said that 
when they removed an old crucifix that stood 
on the altar, there appeared immediately the 
leg of a horse. Does not also this legend remind 
us of " Wodan," to whom the horse was sacred, 
and from whom the devil, in the imagination 
of the people, had got his horsefoot There 
are still other places which derive their names 
from the "Asen" — a village, the name of which 
is ".^^y^dorf," and another called "-^^^missen." 
The name oi^^FreyesmisstVL' calls to our mind 
•*Freya" or "Frigga," the old German Venus ; 
and the ''ff alien sitm^" and the "Zr^//f«hagen," 
two other hills near the "Asenberg," probably 
have received their names from " Frau Holle," 
the protectress of matrimony; "Z<7>thausen," a 
village nearly tw«^ English miles from the 
"Asenberg," sounds as if it might have been 
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the abode of " Loki ;" and the name of the 
hamlety " ^fl//«ihausen," is simply " Wodan- 
hausen/^ derived from the old father of 
all German gods. The name of the forest, 
Seligen Worden, situated also not far from 
the "Asenberg," can be traced to the same 
origin. The people say that there is heard 
there sometimes beautiful music and the 
sound of a banquet, at which many heroes 
are assembled — perhaps a remembrance of 
the " Walhalla" — ^where, they say, the heroes 
are dining and drinking after their battles. 
They speak, also, of an old true-hearted man, 
warning those who venture to approach — the 
true Eckart, who plays the part of monitor 
in the tale of the " Wild Hunter." There is 
also a legend of a huntress having often been 
seen making a strange and dreadful noise — 
possibly one of the old goddesses. The 
people say that it was the mistress of an 
estate in the neighbourhood, who had killed 
her son, and was therefore condemned to 
rove about through the forest; but those 
who know that she was banished by the 
Christian priests into a lake, from which she 
was not allowed to escape, unless the water 
would dry up, can see in this merely a recol- 
lection of that time, when the Christian priests 
were fighting the old Pagan idols of German 
people. 

But besides these and others of a like kind, 
there are names in that country, like those 
we have mentioned, old, and showing us the 
early age of the German nation ; but re- 
markable, above all, for their similarity to 
names of estates, as well as of villages and 
towns, and even of persons in England, 
You have in England a Buxton^ and in 
this region of Germany, of which we speak, 
you will meet also with a large estate called 
Biiximy and there is no doubt that this name 
in Germany is as old as in England. You 
have a great sailor, Sir Francis Drake; but 
here is an estate, the owner of which has had 
the same name, Drake^ ever since the estate 
existed — that is, since the most remote period. 
For the custom in this country is, that every 
one who inherits an estate, or marries its 
heiress, or even buys it, must adopt its name, 
and this has been the custom from times im- 
memorial; so that we can rightly say the 
names that are attached to the estates have 
come down from the time when the Saxons 



lived there. But, further, you have a Lord 
Lyndhurstj and in the neighbourhood of the 
Weser there is also a place called Lindhorst ; 
you have a Bathurst, there is here also a 
Fathorst 'y you have a Hereford, there is a 
Herford here ; you have an Exeier, you will 
meet here with an Exier ; you have 
a Favensburgy and here a county near the 
Teutoburger Wald is called Favensberg; and 
so it would be possible to find a great many 
names which are the same, or nearly the same, 
in both countries, as old in the one as in the 
other, and all lying closely together in that 
small district the borders of which we have 
sketched above.* 

Moreover, the language which is spoken by 
the people in that region between the Weser 
and the Teutoburger Wald, would strike an 
Englishman by the similarity of many of its 
sounds and many of its words to those of his 
own language, and these are no longer used 
in the modem German dialect, but preserved 
here in the mouth of the Ravensburg people 
and the peasant of Lippe. Your English 
language, of course, has got its own peculiar 
and highly cultivated form since that early 
period when your Saxon ancestors left Ger- 
many for a new home ; but he who knows 
English literature, as well as the dialect, which 
is spoken still in our days on the banks of the 
Westphalian Werra, and around the source of 
the river Ems, cannot but recognize a near 
relation between the two languages, origina- 
ting, without any doubt, at that time when the 
Anglo-Saxons were still Germans. Such 
striking peculiarities of pronunciation, of 
grammar, ^nd of word-roots, are still preserved 
by the inhabitants of that region, that this 
a^nity is undeniable, and I do not hesitate 
to say that this affinity is in no part of Nor- 
thern Germany so evident as here to the 
south of tlie Porta Westphalica. 

Let me give a few examples. " Yes," for 
instance, is in some remote valleys of this 
region — ^viz., in such as have kept the old 
dialect in its oldest form — not " Ja," or '< Jo," 
as with the other German people, but 
** Yea," pronounced nearly in the same man- 
ner as you pronounce this old word in your 
language. In the county of Ravensberg and 
of Lippe, as well as in England, you will meet 

• Cf. Taylor's Wards and Places^ cap. vii., on this 
interesting subject,— [Ed.] 
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with the word " meet," quite forgotten in the 
modem German dialect, or with such words 
as *'pink," "pin," "black," to "blacken," 
"unawares," "rail," to "wring," to "burst," 
in the meaning of a " runaway," to " spread," 
" stake," " steak," " quick," " slower," " skill," 
to "shake," "drove," *' boast," "shall," 
"egg," "heaven," "tell," "one," ''noon," 
" goose," " inlet," " tough," " broom," "knife," 
" throat," " flour," " among," " sister," 
" ox," " bam," " big," &c. &c. ; and he who 
would take the '^trouble to search would 
find many more of the same kind, and words 
which those who are educated only in the 
modem German language, would not under- 
stand at all. So also with reference to pro- 
nunciation. The inhabitants of that county 
at the Werra would never pronounce, as 
the modem Germans do, an "sh" before 
the " w," or before any other consonant, but 
always in such cases an " s " only. The old 
dialect of the Teutoburger Wald makes no 
difference between the dative and accusative, 
especially in regard to the personal pronoun. 
" Me," '* de," " em," '' us," " ye," " se," are 
significations as well of the dative as of the 
accusative, and the nominative of the plural 
is " we," " ye," " se," the last word pro- 
nounced almost as you pronounce " they." 
Then, in reference to the verbs, the coinci- 
dence is as great in their conjugation as in 
their constmction ; and he who considers 
that both languages have had their own 
history, uninfluenced by each other in any 
way for more than a thousand years, will be 
struck by this conformity, and must believe 
that there is an historical connection between 
them. 

But it would be the work of a book and not 
of a short treatise, as this only can be, to 
enumerate all the coincidences and resem- 
blances between these two languages. If we 
were to inquire, however, as to the cause of 
these striking circumstances, would we not be 
right in saying that these facts we have stated 
prove that there, on the banks of the West- 
phalian Werra, in the counties of Lippe, and 
of Ravensberg, was one of the German re- 
gions where the Anglo-Saxons lived formerly, 
and fi-om whence they emigrated to the British 
Isles ? Not that this region was the only one 
from which England has got its Saxon 
colonists, but that emigrants came from this 



part of Germany also, for there seems to be 
no other way of accounting for this surprising 
conformity. There is also another fact that 
would seem to confirm this view, though I 
would not lay much stress upon it. There is 
in the mind of the people still a remembrance 
of " a great hero," or " general," called 
" H^ngist," who had, they say, emigrated from 
here. There, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo, 
an old Lippian town, is a large plain called 
" Hengstheide," and once, when I was there, 
I met with an old peasant from the neigh- 
bourhood, of whom I inquired as to the 
origin of that name, whether it had not been 
formerly a horse pasture? for the word 
" Hengst" means a stallion in the German 
language. But " No," he said, '* he had been 
told that once, a long time ago, a great general 
had gathered (his folk) there ;" and when I 
asked him who had told him that, he an- 
swered, " I have heard it from my ancestors ; 
it is a common saying here about." However 
that may be, I would not urge this popular 
tradition. For even if it contains somewhat 
of an historical basis, it is so uncertain and 
deformed, that we cannot use it as a proof of 
our view. 

A more significant fact, however, is that 
the region we speak of was in that early 
period the meeting-place of the Angle and 
Saxon limits. No doubt the Saxons in 
the northem parts of the Weser were settled ; 
but in the neighbourhood of the Werra, and 
on the banks of the Ems, we meet with 
another tribe of the Germaji nation, which, 
I believe, was that from which the British 
island got its name England. Remember 
that Wiitekindy the hero of this district, 
was the Duke of the Engern and Saxons ; 
and there is yet near Herford the old resi- 
dence of this great antagonist of the Fran- 
conian Emperor, Charles the Great, which 
bears the name of Enger^ or Engern, Why 
cannot this tribe of the " Engern" be that of 
the Angles, from whom, by mixture with the 
Saxons, the Anglo-Saxons took their origin ? 
Tacitus places in this region, on the banks 
of the Ems, the " Angrivarians ;" and the tribe 
of the " Engern" is called in old documents — 
for instance, in the History of Westphalia, 
by Schaten— the "Angem." Certainly, there is 
no reason why we should not believe that 
" Engem," " Angem," "Angela," are the same 
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words, and that the district of the Engem tribe 
— viz., the region on the banks of the Werra 
and Ems — ^is Old Anglia in Germany, and at 
least one of the German countries, from which 
the Anglo-Saxons departed for that island, 
that was to be their new and glorious home. 
Add to all this, not only that the people in 
that region yet are accustomed, every year in 
spring time, to migrate to the western parts of 
Europe in search of work, returning in the 
Fall, but also that here you will meet with a 
race of men who have in Jheir stature and face, 
as well as in their character, a surprising re- 
semblance to your countrymen, and you will 
concede, at least, that there is reason for ex- 
amining into these matters more closely. 

Frederick H. Brandes, D.D. 

Gottingen. 
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[HERE are few more satisfactory 
results of the modem aesthetic re- 
vival than those which follow from 
the renewed interest in arts that 
had previously been allowed to fall into 
neglect The art of the blacksmith is one 
of these, and Messrs. Gardner have done a 
good work in gathering together a repre- 
sentative Ix)an Exhibition of Ancient 
Wrought Iron Work at their house in West 
Strand, London. It is understood that this 
is intended to prepare the way for an exhi- 
bition on a larger scale, to be arranged later 
on, under the auspices of the Ironfounders' 
Company. 

The initial difficulty in arranging an exhi- 
bition of this sort is found in the unwieldi- 
ness of many of the objects. The old 
blacksmiths beat out the most elegant designs 
on the gates and railings intended to orna- 
ment the fine old buildings of former days. 
These are not likely to be removed unless 
the building itself is destroyed ; but, owing 
to the ruthless destruction of many of the 
City churches, much fine work is available 
for exhibition. It would be, however, a 
serious mistake to suppose that the worker 
in iron confined his attention to large objects, 
for he was as much at home in emulating 
the minute skill of the worker in the pre- 
cious metals. Specimens of both large and 



small objects were to be seen at Messrs. 
Gardner's interesting Exhibition, which re- 
mained open from the end of June to the 
middle of July. 

In ironwork, as in most other arts, the 
distinctive characteristics of the different 
nations are very marked. Probably, it will 
be safe to place Germany and Flanders in 
the first rank as leaders in the art, the city 
of Augsburg being specially distinguished. 
The open grilles to be seen in all parts of 
Germany are often singularly beautiful, both 
in design and execution. There was in this 
Exhibition a very fine specimen of the lan- 
diers, at one time so common in the fire- 
places of mediaeval mansions. This was Flem- 
ish work of the fifteenth century, and very 
elaborate in its arrangements. Besides the 
ordinary dogs, there were braziers for warming 
small pots that could not be placed on the 
ordinary fire, and hooks for suspending pots. 

French work of various periods was well 
represented ; for example, a beautiful grille 
of the date of Francis I., in which the reticu- 
lations are formed 'vaX.o fleurs-de-lysy and some 
fine work attributed to the respective reigns of 
Louis XIII., Louis XIV., and Louis XV., each 
with the distinctive characteristics of its par- 
ticular period. Venetian work is specially 
remarkable for elaborate design in flowers ; 
this, although very artistic in itself, is not 
always to be admired for the use it is put to. 
There were in this Exhibition a shovel and 
tongs of the most ornate character, which, 
although marvellous work, did not please us 
on account of their unfitness for the duty 
expected from fire irons. 

The blacksmith's art was revived in Eng- 
land after the Great Fire ; and in a Paper 
on the subject which Mr. G. H. Birch, 
A.R.I.B.A., read before the members of the 
Architectural Association on their visit to 
Messrs. Gardner's Exhibition, some of the 
fine examples that still remain were specially 
referred to. Mucji of the beautiful ironwork 
in St. Paul's Cathedral was by a foreigner 
named Tijan, or Tijon ; but, as Mr. Birch 
points out, it is pervaded by a thoroughly 
English spirit. Any one who will take the 
trouble to wander about some of the old 
bye streets, will find handsome gates and 
railings which will well repay him for his 
trouble. These are gradually being swept 
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away, and within the last few years several 
fine railings have disappeared from Great 
Ormond Street and Hammersmith Mall, 
which were at one time specially distin- 
guished for fine specimens. Much, of course, 
still remains in the front of the old Queen 
Anne's houses in some of our country towns. 

The City churches are rich in ironwork, 
such as the sword rests, communion rails, 
and railings round important tombs. Every 
day these become fewer; and some good 
specimens were to be seen at this Exhibition 
taken from the places where they should 
still be if those in authority had any appre- 
ciation of the importance of preserving old 
buildings. There was an iron bracket with 
pulley and chain for the purpose of raising 
the font cover taken from the destroyed 
church of St. Michael, Queenhithe. We 
are often told that only those churches are 
pulled down which are without architectural 
interest Yet this church of St. Michael 
was built by Wren, and contained some fine 
wood carving in Grinling Gibbons's manner. 
Surmounting the tower was an iron vane in 
the form of a ship, capable of containing 
a bushel of grain, the staple of traffic 
at Queenhithe. The design of a pendant 
for a chandelier from St. Catherine Cree, is 
attributed to Inigo Jones, the architect of 
the church. 

The locksmith was a man of consider- 
able importance in old times ; and to judge 
firom the locks, bolts, and keys which 
have been preserved to us, we must rank 
him very high in the artistic scale. After 
speaking of the beauty of the locks and hasps 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
which the ironworkers seem to sport with the 
rebellious metal, and to find a positive plea- 
sure in bending it to their fanciful conceits, 
M. Jacquemart adds : — " But these locks, 
these bolts, are as nothing compared with 
the keys — masterpieces, real jewels of iron; 
and one can understand why certain ama- 
teurs of the present day have made them 
the object of their special collection. There 
busts, monograms, coronets, historical enig- 
mas, are set in their lace-works of tracery, or 
enriched with delicate acanthus foliage, which 
causes the bow of some of these keys to rival 
the most delicate jewellery ; the guillochures 
of their shafts, and the complication of their 



wards, correspond to this elegance, and en- 
title some of these keys to take their place 
beside those of enamelled solid gold in the 
collection of the Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child."* 

There were many fine specimens of keys 
in this exhibition, but the most beautiful of 
all was the exquisite master key, which is said 
to have belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The key is small, and the tracery most deli- 
cate in execution, initials and the thistle being 
worked into the dqgign with the greatest 
skill. One would be glad to know the name 
of the artist who produced this, so that his 
name might be registered in the Temple of 
Fame. There were some iron book-covers, a 
clock-case, and an early two-pronged fork. 
We may remark, in passing, that the iron 
hands of some of the solid old English clocks 
show marks of true artistic taste in their 
workmanship. 

A fine wrought-iron chest, with a lid hiding 
a secret lock, dated 1550, formed a remark- 
able object in the collection. Near it were 
two oak travelling chests, in which the wood 
is covered with ornamental iron bands and 
scrolls. Door-knockers, tinder-boxes, snuffers, 
and sundry miscellaneous objects were repre- 
sented. One object of considerable interest 
was a double candle-holder with shade, which 
once belonged to Hogarth. It was so made 
that each candlestick could be taken off the 
stand and used separately. Of the work of 
the armourer, specimens of which were exhi- 
bited, we shall say nothing here, as this is a 
branch of ironwork in which considerable 
interest has always been felt. The historical 
importance of spurs, swords, stilettos, and 
daggers is at no time likely to be overlooked. 

We may mention, however, some fine spe- 
cimens of damascene work, a favourite style 
of decoration in the East and in Europe since 
the time of the Renaissance. There was 
also a fine pieceofr^«jj^work.of the seven- 
teenth century, in the form of a copy of Van- 
dyck's picture of the children of Charles I. 
With regard to the iron railings for staircases, 
which are often so elegant in old houses, we 
may remark that, at the end of the last cen- 
tury and beginning of this, they were made 
remarkably plain, so that in place of the flow- 
ing curves of an earlier period, we find in 

* History of Funtiturfy 1878, p. 300. 
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good houses mere straight unomamented up- 
rights. 

To those who know ironwork only from 
the lumpish and heavy railings now so com- 
mon, which are weak in design as well as 
clumsy in execution, it will be a sort of 
revelation that the blacksmith may really be 
a decorative artist of the first class. Happily 
there are signs that the age of deadness has 
nearly come to an end. We have little 
doubt that it is the consumer who needs to 
be educated, and if he demands artistic worl^ 
there are men now living who could emulate 
the triumphs of Huntingdon Shaw. Towards 
this desirable end, the exhibition so admirably 
arranged by Messrs. Gardner is likely to be a 
great help, and we shall look forward with 
hope to the promised exhibition of the Iron- 
founders' Company. 




ZTbe 3nlluence of paetoral Xife 
on tbe IDillage Communiti?. 



|0 what extent the Village Community 
owes its peculiar features to the 
influences of a prior civilization, is 
a question that has hitherto not 
been much discussed. Neither of the two 
great historians of the Village Community — 
Von Maurer and Sir Henry Maine — has 
attempted to trace the origin- of the institu- 
tion in any earlier stage of society. On the 
contrary, our English authority seems rather, 
by his sceptical attitude towards the doctrine 
of the evolution of the patriarchal family 
from an earlier type, to discourage the idea 
that any such or^m can be traced. On the 
other hand, Sir Henry Maine's chief oppo- 
nents — Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. L. H. 
Morgan — have recorded their belief that the 
Villi^e Community, in some of its principal 
features, is nothing more than a continuance 
of pastoral life with such modifications and 
developments as the practice of agriculture 
would naturally induce. I propose in this 
paper to dwell upon one or two new features 
in which the influence of earlier times upon 
village life may be observed. 

Th^ beginning of the permanent dwellings 
which developed into the Village Community 
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is to be found in pastoral or even pre-pastoral 
life, and is directly traceable to climatic 
influences. The simplest form of dwelling is 
naturally the cave or artificial hollow used 
by so many peoples to furnish a shelter fix)m 
inclement weather.* Where the constructive 
arts have made some progress, the cave 
shelter rises into a double set of dwellings, 
one for summer and one for winter. Tne 
summer dwellings are of a light, frail charac- 
ter, while the winter dwellings are stronger 
and more substantial. The Modocs of Cali- 
fornia, who subsist on fish and wild animals, 
dwell in summer in light huts made of poles 
covered with tule matting or ferns, and in 
winter in huts made of stouter poles well 
plastered with clay.f Summer and winter 
houses are very common in the American 
races. Some of the Tatar tribes have two 
kinds of tent, one light for summer travels, 
the other stronger and heavier for winter 
repose. 

With small and purely nomad tribes these 
dwellings are set up wherever the tribe may 
happen to be at the commencement of the 
dry or wet season ; but when the tribes grow 
large and become herdsmen, a change ensues. 
The location of the encampment is no longer 
dependent upon the choice of the tribe, but 
upon the extent of ground which the con- 
current growth of neighbouring tribes will 
allow it to occupy. Thus the summer and 
winter pasture becomes restricted in locality, 
and the situation of the encampment makes 
acorresponding progress towards permanence. 
Of this kind of summer and winter pasture 
we have a familiar instance in the Swiss 
Alps ; while in Turkish law the two pastures 
are recognized as appurtenances of a village, 
and have distinctive names — qishl^q, 3ie 
summer; lailiq, the winter, pasture. { It is 
here, too, that the practice of agriculture 
begins, although subordinate to cattle-keep- 
ing; and here, therefore, the interest of the 
student of the Village Community deepens ; 
for it will be seen that the permanent en- 
campment furnishes the form of the future 
village. 

* E,^», the Kamschatkans and various Russian 
peoples, Armenians, Bushmen. 

t Bancroft : Native Races of the Pacific States^ i. 
334, 336. 

X Journal Asiatique^ 5me serie, xix. 304* 
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A t)rpical instance of the half-permanent 
pastoral tribe is furnished by the Hassanyeh 
Arabs of the White Nile. They are nomads, 
possessing few horned cattle, but considerable 
flocks of sheep and goats, and they live in 
small tents formed of matting, covered over 
in the rainy season and winter with a thick 
woollen cloth. During the summer, they 
wander along the banks of the Nile^ but at the 
commencement of the wet season, when the 
Nile overflows its banks, they go into the more 
elevated interior of the country. Their 
camp consists of two long rows of huts in a 
straight line and parallel to each other; the 
huts being about fifteen yards apart, and a 
broad passage, like a street, fully fifty yards 
wide, separating both lines. Behind each 
hut is a small enclosure made of dry thorns, 
which serves as a pen or fold for the calves 
and lambs. In addition to the pen at the 
back of each hut, a large fence to confine 
the cattle at night is made in common by 
the men of the settlement. At a little distance 
from the encampment are the cornfields of 
the village. In this camp the tribe remains 
until the inundation of the Nile has subsided, 
when they pack up their huts and descend 
to the lowlands, returning to the neighbour- 
ing spot in the next season.* This descrip- 
tion of the Hassanyeh encampment agrees 
precisely with that of an ordinary communal 
village. The arrangement of the huts in a 
wide street is that of the village houses ; the 
enclosure for the young cattle and the space 
between the huts is the germ of the later 
courtyard and garden ; and in the separation 
of the cattle pasture and the cornfields is the 
beginning of what afterwards became the 
pasture and arable marks. The market-place, 
even, of the village finds its prototype in the 
cattle-fold of the Basutos and the allied 
peoples of South Africa. The villages of 
these people are permanent, but they them- 
selves are still herdsmen, migrating in the 
summer to distant pastures, and reverting in 
time of drought to their former hunting life. 
Their villages are formed of huts ranged in 
a circle, with the pens for the herds in the 
centre. In the centre, too, just in front of 
the chiefs hut, is the common meeting-place 
of the village, where questions of police and 
politics are discussed, where in fact the 
* Pethcrick : Egypt^ the Stmdan^ 6^., 148, i69f. 



village parliament holds its sittings.* We 
may even go a step further, and find a com- 
munity in which the pasture mark is actually 
coming into existence. The natives of 
Kamaon leave their villages during the heat 
of summer after having sown their crops, 
and retire to the shade of the woods, where 
each community has its own allotted share^ 
to which it retvuns year by year.f 

Nor is this gradual advance of type from 
the simple summer and winter dwelling up 
to a settlement which is not a village com- 
munity only because it is not permanent, an 
accidental one; for there is evidence that 
some peoples, at least, have passed through 
all these stages. In the Turko-Tartaric race, 
the catagaic oj\ meaning a valley^ IioUaw or 
ient^ is applied in the form ^V to mean a tent^ 
houscy dwelling; and a derivative verb, 
bjlenmek^ meaning literally to get oneself a 
homey and hence to marry ^ takes us up to 
the verge of the village community, in which 
the acquisition of a house is the necessary 
preliminary to admission to the commune 
and to marriage, t So, too, the Mongolian 
yurty meaning originally a tent^ is applied by 
those people to their own half-permanent 
winter dwellings in the qishl&g, and by the 
Russians to denote the huts of the subject 
races of Siberia.§ 

Coming nearer home to the village com- 
mimity, the early Eranians termed their 
dwellings nmdnem^ in modem Persian, mdn ; 
and this dwelling also was portable. They 
also used the word khao, modem Persian 
hhdna, from the root khan, to dig ; and the 
development from the hollowed cave through 
the movable tent to the fixed house is sull 
preserved in the modem expression khdn u 
mdn, which denoted a house and all its 
appurtenances.il From Germany and India 
the evidence is even more complete. The 
very Teutonic name for a large village, tUn^ 
zaun, town^ reminds us that our towns stalled 
from the cattle fences like those of the 
Hassanyeh Arabs. The Sanskrit goshtha^ 

* Casalis: Les Bassoutos, 129, 130, 162, 180. 

+ Asiatic Researches^ xvi. 185. 

X VdmWry : Etymolog, W^rterhwh d. T^rhihtO' 
tarischen Sprachen, § 47. 

§ Quatrem^re : Histaire des Mongols^ 54, 55. The 
history of this word, as related by M. Quatremire, is 
itself an epitome of the t3rpes of human dwellings. 

II Spiegel : EranUche Alterthumskunde, iii. 075. 
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first meaning a cauhpen^ and then transformed 
to mean an assembly^ a discussion^ links the 
early Aryan village parliament, like that of 
the Basutos and Zulus, with the cattle-fold 
The village money was originally cattle, the 
measures by which the land itself was sold 
were measures based on cattle and named 
after them.* Everywhere, therefore, as re- 
gards houses and land, the village community 
is based upon pastoral life. 

Nor has pastoral life been without influence 
upon some customs of the village community 
which would seem at first sight to be of 
purely agricultural origin. Let us take, for 
instance, the prohibition of the wanton 
cutting down of fruit trees. The Hindu 
law books enforce a penalty for cutting 
down fiiiit-trees, and a double penalty for 
cutting down trees which grow in a grave- 
yard, churchyard, boundary, or consecrated 
place, or which are " notable trees."! These 
" notable trees" are firequently met with in 
Hindu literature. They are the abode of a 
wood spirit, who is invoked by the people in 
his neighbourhood, who threaten from time 
to time to cut down the tree, and so end 
the spirit's life, unless he complies with their 
prayers. The cutting down of such trees is 
not merely a legal but also a religious offence, 
and they who wantonly commit that crime 
go to the Asipattra-vana hell, the leaves of 
whose trees are swords.^ In Germany 
similar phenomena appear. Many of the 
Village Communities forbid the cutting down 
offiruit trees; but the prohibition popularly 
extends much farther. Dr. Mannhardt has 
collected numerous legends of human souls 
dwelling in trees ; in the Oberpfalz, in par- 
ticular, wherever a person has died a 
violent death, a tablet is fixed upon a 
neighbouring tree, in which the spirit of the 
deceased thereupon takes up his abode. 
Further, there are many trees in which the 
guardian spirits of the house or village re- 
side. When these trees are injured, blood 
flows firom the wound; firequently the evil- 
doer is afflicted in the corresponding part 
of his ownbody.§ 

* See Williams : Sansk, Dict.^ s.vy. goshiha^ gavya^ 
goskarman ; flid in general Max Miiller : Chips* ii. 
27^; and Pictet : Les Origines Indo-Europimnes, ii. 

t Stenzler : YajnavalkyeCs Gtsetttmch^ S§ 227, 228. 

X M^lson : Vishnu Purana, 1st ed. 209. 

f Mannhardt : Der Baumkultus der Gtrmanm^ 39, 



In both India and Germany, therefore, 
the felling of trees appears unrestricted 
originally to fruit trees ; and my suggestion 
is that fruit trees were originally preserved 
as the abode of good fairies when other trees 
were cut down, and that as the belief in 
fairies decayed the prohibition remained and 
was kept up for its practical usefulness. As 
an illustration of this process, the Lake 
Nyassa men may be quoted. These people 
bury their dead near their villages, and place 
on the graves articles of clothing and house- 
hold utensils for the service of the deceased. 
They do more. They plant a banana tree at 
tiie head of each grave, that the deceased may 
still enjoy the fruit he loved in life.* These 
trees are sacred, for the Lake Nyassa men 
are in great awe of their deceased relatives, 
and will do nothing that might anger them. 
These Lake Nyassa trees are precisely inter- 
mediate between the fairy trees and fruit 
trees of the Village Community. They are 
sacred from their connection with the 
deceased forefathers ; and from their position 
near the village, they form the germ of the 
future orchard. As the belief in ancestral 
anger dies out, the traditional immunity will 
remain, and the Nyassa people will begin to 
see a utilitarian reason for retaining it. And 
of this stage the Chinese author of the Book 
of Punishments and Rewards is a type; for 
he writes that there are spirits that preside 
over wells and hearths, and that if you heed- 
lessly leap over them, you not only insult the 
gods, but you show that you have forgotten 
what two things are the foundation of human 

life.t 

In religion, too, the Village Community 
retains much that belongs to the preceding 
stage of culture. In pastoral life the sacrifices 
are chiefly, if not wholly, of cattle, for these 
form almost the only material of which 
sacrifices can be offered ; and as Dr. Moffat 
well remarks, it is not to be wondered at 
that among peoples whose choicest viand is 
broiled or boiled meat, and to whom fat of 
any kind is like the richest cordials, every 

40, and ch. I, passim. Similarly in Persia trees are 
known as dirakht-i-fatl^ the home of the genii, and 
are invoked accordingly. Ouseley : jyavfis, i. 386, 

* Livingstone : 7%e Zambesi^ 381. 

+ Stanislas Julien : J^ Livre des Recompenses et des 
Peines, 475. 
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event or circumstance should be solemnized 
with beef.* But catde-keeping and agriculture, 
as they are practised by primitive peoples, 
are incompatible with each other. As 
agriculture extends, the herds diminish, and 
either disappear entirely, or are confined to 
flocks of the smaller animals. The Has- 
sanyeh have already been mentioned as pos- 
sessing few homed cattle; their neighbours, 
the Dor, who are settled agriculturists, have 
few even of sheep and goats, while among 
the Dards of India a positive dislike of cows 
has developed itselff It might therefore be 
supposed that the typical cow sacrifice would 
be supplanted by newer agricultiual sacri- 
fices. And, imdoubtedly, agriculture does, 
as I hope on some fiiture occasion to show, 
introduce an entirely new series of religious 
beliefs and customs; but yet the typical 
pastoral sacrifice remains with extraordinary 
tenacity. 

Thus among the people of Kamaon'it is a 
custom for one of the villagers, just before 
the beginning of the sowing season, to cross 
a small valley by a slight suspension bridge 
made of a grass rope. If he succeeds^ it 
betokens a good crop of com ; if he fails, 
his life pays the penalty, and is sacrificed 
to avert the anger of the gods. Under our 
mle this latter provision is in abeyance ; but 
the idea remains ; for a bit of tiie rope, or 
some hair from the man's head, is held to 
produce fertility in the fields of those who 
can obtain it. But the anger of the gods 
infallibly lights on the unfortunate bridge- 
crosser. His fields will never yield, and 
the villagers who have profited by his 
devotion, must support him.t Here there- 
fore is a survival of even a pre-pastoral rite — 
that of human sacrifice. 

Of pastoral sacrifices among agricultural 
peoples, I will only mention a few, and then 
pass on to India, where the tenacity of the 
cow sacrifice is best seen. The Khyens, or 
hill tribes of Arakan, worship a tree, and 
sacrifice cattle to it, although diey are purely 
agricultural. The Tshuwashes of Siberia have 
a great cattle sacrifice in early Spring, and 
scatter the ashes upon the fields to produce 

• Mof&t : Missionary Lalxmrs^ 277. 
+ Petherick : Egypt, the Soudan, 6f*c,, 398, 401 ; 
ycfumal of the Asiatic Soc, of Bengal, xlviL 28. 
X Asiatic Researches^ xvi. 224. 



good crops. In Esthonia, as late as the 
seventeenth century, an ox was sacrificed, 
with prayers, for successful sowing and reap- 
ing.* 

In India, the veneration of the cow has 
long been waning, for the author of the 
Vishnu-Purana, taJung his cue ftova contem- 
porary feeling, predicted that in the coming Kali 
age, cows should be venerated only in so far 
as they produced milk. But the cow still 
remains an integral part of the great Agnish- 
toma sacrifice. This sacrifice consists, 
briefly told, in the ceremonial ofiering d 
cattle and rice cakes. To account for the 
presence of both cattle and rice, the Brahmins 
tell a quaint legend of the sacrificial virtue 
passing from the human being to the horse, 
firom the horse to the ox, from the ox throt]^ 
several animals to the goat, and finally firom 
the goat into rice and barley. To what 
extent this legend is a systematized memorial 
of the traditions of sacrificial materials may 
be doubtful : the- point of interest is, that 
the Brahmins, nevertheless, do not regard 
the rice sacrifice as sufficient in itself, but 
merely as the completion of the cattle sacri- 
fice. They thus instruct the worshipper: — 

When the animal is the offering, then many parts 
of the offering go off, are not used (hair, skin, blood, 
&c) In what way is the deficiency to be made up ? 
The answer is : — ^If they sacrifice purodiUa [the ncc 
cake] divided into its proper parts along with the 
animal, then the animal sacrifice is made complete. 
When the sacrificial essence had gone fit>m the 
animals, both rice and barley sprung out of 
it. When they offer purodasa divided along with the ' 
animal, then they should think, "our animal was 
sacrificed with the sacrificial essence in it Our 
animal has been sacrificed in its entirety. '*f 

Here, then, is the pastoral sacrifice remain- 
ing alongside the agricultural and retaining 
the supremacy.! But the form in which it 
siuidves in the more popular sacrifices is still 
more striking. The same writer who 
lamented the decrease of the veneration of 
cows, introduces his heroes as performing a 

* Asiatic Researches, xvi. 264, 265 ; Manges Russes 
(St Petersburg), iiu 278ff. ; Grimm : Deutsche My- 
thologie, 1st ed., 119. 

t Haug : Aitareya Brahntana, ii. 98. 

X So, too, cow's flesh satisfies the deceased ances- 
tors for a much longer period than cooked rice, and 
is, therefore, preferable. Wilson : Vishnu Purana^ 
333 ; Manu^yx, 267, 271. The Parsis still retain ihe 
animal, but instead of slaughtering it, only present a 
hair of it to the sacred fire. 
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meritorious sacrifice by liberating a black bull^ 
and Prof. Wilson, in a note, mentions that 
this ceremony of liberation was a recognized 
substitute for slaughtering it. In this form 
the sacrifice remains unto this day. For, at the 
great Pongol festival — ^the feast of ingathering 
— in Soudiem India, after the new rice has 
been prepared, and placed over the fire, and 
after ^e joyful shout has gone forth, '' It 
boils, O Suriya, it boils," thus hendding 
a good and plenteous harvest, the cows, 
decorated with the sacrificial garlands, are 
no longer slaughtered, but are hunted madly 
through the village till they are wearied out, 
and Sien the rejoicing villagers spend the 
rest of the day in chasing hares.* Even so 
does the sacrifice survive in Grermany, where, 
at the spring feast of the budding grain, 
hares, and squirrels, and foxes are hunted 
over the fields, that ^ese may be finitflil and 
the harvest plentiful.f 

And here, albeit much more might be said, 
I will end, seeing that this pastoral sacrifice 
still survives in die Agricultural Community. 

John Fenton. 
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ZTbe <3reat Case ot tbe 
3mpo0ition0* 

By Hubert Hall. 

PART I, 

|N Michaehnas Term 4 James I. an 
information was brought in the 
Exchequer against one Bates, a 
Turkey merchant, for refusing to 
pay an imposition of 5^. on the cwt. of 
cuirants, in addition to the 2s. 6d. already 
levied. 

The case was argued in the Exchequer 
chamber, and judgment given for the Crown. 
The immediate result of this decision was the 
Book of Rates for new impositions on mer- 
chandise ; the gain to posterity consists in 
the survival of one of the most important and 
interesting constitutional arguments to be 
found amongst the unequalled historical 
records of this country. 

♦ Journal of the Riyal Asiatic Sot,, N.S. v. giff. 
+ Kuhn : WaiphaHsche Sagm, ii. 143 ; Liebrecht: 
Zur VoUukmuk^ a6i. 



It will be necessary to pause here to ex- 
plain both the sources of information for the 
history of this mighty case, and the use that 
has been made of these by certain modem 
writers, especially as the course that has been 
there adopted may be taken as pointing to 
the results obtained in other cases. 

There are two classes of information open 
to us for the study of such a question as that 
raised in Bates' case — ^the right, that is, of 
the Crown to impose. There are, firstiy, the 
ancient records of the realm, rolls of Parlia- 
ment and the like, to which may be added, 
not as a mere gloss upon them, but as living 
and impartial witnesses of the actual system 
in work, the various sets of accoimts that may 
have happened to survive.* Secondly, there 
exist, and chiefly in a manuscript form, the 
arguments based upon the former of these 
records ; precedents collected with a diligence 
and arrayed with a skill such as we can never 
hope to see again, by the great legal historians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Now, strange as it may seem, we in this 
later and presumably more enlightened age, 
cannot, in the majority of cases, avail our- 
selves of either of these sources of informa- 
tion to the extent of our historical require- 
ments. We, most of us, are content to take 
our history from the popular historian of the 
day, and this gentieman has neither the 
patience nor the ability to decipher records. 
His information, then, and ours in conjimc- 
tion with him, is derived at second or third 
hand from contemporary authorities; but 
here again fresh difficulties present them- 
selves. 

The great lawyers, who brought a wealth 
of precedents to the argument of any single 
case, were, nearly without exception, partisans 
on either side in the political contests of the 
day. They were evenly matched in profes- 
sional ability ; they were dogmatic with all 
the confidence of historical insight, and 
zealous to the verge of want of scruple for 
the cause of Crown or people. 

They asked for and stated nothing beyond 
a bare history of the facts ; and for this pur- 
pose they appealed to none but original 
authorities. Indeed, each of them might 
have boasted with Hargrave that, " confident 

* These are chiefly to be found in private collec- 
tions. 
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in the strength of Parliamentary records, he 
would appeal to them only." 

But what of that ? It was, after all, prece- 
dent against precedent, interpretation against 
interpretation, assertion against denial Let 
any dispassionate reader without an indepen- 
dent knowledge of the question follow out the 
arguments on both sides in the case we have 
before us, and he will soon become hopelessly 
• lost in the endless citations of conflictmg pre- 
cedents, with the marginal reference to roll 
and membrane, written in the same cramped 
hand, or closely printed in the voluminous 
pages of the State Trials ! 

But there is something worse than this 
behind. Historians of far greater credit are 
not only unequal to collecting precedents for 
tliemselves, but cannot even read those mar- 
shalled by their unassimiing predecessors ; or 
at least they cannot always read them cor- 
rectly. Probably most people have acquired 
their knowledge of the facts in Bates' case 
from Hallam and the State Trials, but chiefly 
from Hallam : I shall show presently how 
incompetent was even this great hbtorical 
writer to deal with the manuscript autho- 
rities he delights in citing. The race of 
original historians expired with Francis Har- 
p;rave : let us be thankful that it is bom again 
m the two Hardys, in Rogers, and in Stubbs. 

We find it recorded in a Hargrave manu- 
script,* that Queen Elizabeth, in her thirty- 
fourth year, incorporated a company of Turkey 
merchants trading to the Levant, to have a 
monopoly of their trade in those parts for 
twelve years next following. But when the 
Queen attempted some years later to impose 
a new custom of 5^ . 6d, per cwt on currants 
and 6s. Sd. on the butt of canary, the mer- 
chants stoutly resisted the exaction. The 
Letters Patent were of course revoked on the 
spot, and a new company was got together, 
whidi paid as much as ;^4,ooo for a charter 
granting ''larger liberties" than the former 
one. But when, after the accession of her 
successor, a proclamation was issued against 
monopolies, this new company honestly sur- 
rendered its charter. Few commercial mem- 
bers of the community at this time are seen 
to more advantage than these Turkey mer- 
chants : yet from henceforth they were marked 
men. 

• No. 27, fo. 92d. 



We see, then, in the case of Bates a fixed 
and deliberate resolve on the part of the 
Crown to assert a right to impose by its own 
authority upon merdiandise. The thin end 
of the wedge had already been inserted. 
Cloth, sweet wines, and tobacco, amount 
others, had already been made to bear m- 
creased duties in the face of the jealous 
opposition of the common lawyers. But now 
the Crown had a body of judges after its own 
heart The agent who dictated its mandate 
on this occasion was doubtless the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, than whom a more 
subtle tool never armed the hand of a grace- 
less tyrant: but the moving spirit was 
Salisbury. 

The Barons of the Exchequer, as was be- 
fore said, gave judgment for the Crown. The 
case was learnedly argued, but only two of 
the speeches have come down to us, those of 
Clark and Flembg, preserved in Lane's 
Report 

The arguments of both these eminent law- 
yers are terse, dogmatic and plausible, as 
Hargrave himself admits. They point to the 
increased custom on the tax of wine under 
Edward I., to the new custom under Henry 
VHL, and the impost under Mary, and these 
they rightly esteem as arbitrary requisitions. 

So too the prizage of wines was never 
granted to the Crown by any statute. The 
impost was, they assert, paid over and above 
the subsidy, and so it should be in the case 
before them. 

I shall endeavour to show how little ex- 
ception can be taken to their main argument 
of conmiercial expediency. 

The most important of contemporary argu- 
ments on the other side is that contained in 
Hakewiirs speech in the Commons during the 
session of 1 6 1 o. He disposes very powerfully 
of the earlier precedents relied on for the 
Crown, but in answer to that of the increased 
customs conceded by merchant strangers for 
the Carta Mercatoria, he observes that the 
king none the less yielded liberties in return 
for these — ^namely, exemption from prizage 
which they yet enjoy. Now to show the im- 
satisfiELCtory natmre of these arguments, we may 
notice that Chief Baron Fleming had em- 
ployed the very same deduction in exactly a 
converse sense. The exactions of Edward I., 
he says, must necessarily have been legal, or 
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he would never have been so highly recom- 
pensed for their abandonment. 

The Cact is, that although the theory of the 
revenue was perfectly understood by these 
great authorities, the actual practice in point 
was wholly ignored by them. 

The state of the customs' revenue in the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. was as fol- 
lows- : — ^There was a prizage of wines due to 
the Crown by ancient prescription ; a custom- 
ary tax upon wool, woolfells and leather; 
and an undefined toll upon merchandise at 
the ports, chiefly in the interests of a pro- 
tective policy of trade, upon foreign imports. 

All these had their origin in the early 
prerogative of the Crown: but all three 
were about this time regulated on a scale 
which endured in principle for centuries. 
Such, however, have been the confusion and 
inaccuracy characterizing the statements of 
even our most eminent modem historians 
upon this subject that it will be well to enter 
a litde more deeply into the question. 

By the twelfth chapter of Magna Carta, 
no unusual scutage or aid could be levied 
without common consent of the realm ; and 
by the forty-first chapter of the same, foreign 
merchants were allowed to traffic free of ex- 
tortionate imposts, notwithstanding we fre- 
quently find both of these provisions 
violated. A maltolte became stamped as 
illegal by its very recurrence, and Plow- 
den is reported as quoting an invitation 
of Henry III. to the foreign merchants 
to visit this country without fear of paying 
arbitrary customs or a maltolte to die king.* 
In the third year of Edward I. a grant was 
made to the Crown of half a mark upon the 
sack of wool, and the same sum upon an 
estimated sack of 300 woolfells, with a mark 
upon the last of hides. Henceforth this be- 
came the ordinary charge, and any deviation 
from it may be ascribed to four well*defined 
causes, which should be clearly borne in mind 
— ^to the necessities of the Crown ; to its 
emancipation during short intervals from con- 
stitutional restraints ; to attempts to compen- 
sate for losses to or frauds upon the revenue ; 
and to a persistent scheme of one-sided 
commerce. 

In 1294, the Crown saw fit to extort an 

• Haig. MSS. No. 27. Vesp. c. xiv. 16. H. 3. 
m. 2a 



arbitrary toll upon the wool of foreign mer- 
chants. In 1297, a maltolte of 40X. was 
required from all These exactions, coupled 
wiUi the king's unpopular foreign policy,* 
produced the episode of the refiractory earls, 
followed by the confirmation of the charters 
and the clauses De Tallagio non con- 
cedendo in the Regent's act of confirmation 
and pardon. 

In the more authentic of the two last- 
mentioned instruments, the Crown had 
reserved the right to its ''ancient aids and 
prises due and accustomed." Therefore it 
still enjoyed the custom on wool and hides 
as regulated in 1275, and it also had the 
ancient prizage upon wines, and a discre- 
tionary toll upon all merchandise. 

It is with regard to these two last points 
that such grave misconceptions have usually 
obtained. 

In 1303, Edward had recourse to the 
wonted expedients for raising money to meet 
his necessities. He came to an agreement 
with the leading alien merchants, whereby 
he not only settled an auxiliary tarifif for the 
great customs, but agreed besides to com- 
mute the prizage for 2s, paid down on every 
tun imported. All other merchandise to be 
rated at 3^. in the £, 

Subsequently, at a "colloquium" of 
denizen merchants, he endeavoured to extend 
the same principle to their case also ; this, 
however, they stoutly refused, and continued 
to pay prizage as of old. 

Now, in dealing with this question, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs has stated that the object of 
this " colloquium " was to gain the consent 
of the English merchants to an increase in 
the custom on wool, woolfells, and leather, 
without mentioning any other motive, and, I 
ventiure to think, without recognizing the 
true position of the parties.! 

The point which he and others have 
missed is a very fine one, but it is all import- 
ant. In commenting on the scale of customs 
fixed by the Carta Mercatoria, this author 
asserts that "imported wines paid, besides 
the ancient prizage, 2^. on the cask.^ 

* The popular party wished for the represssion or 
consolidauon of Scotland and Wales, not for a French 
war. 

t S€Uct Charters^ p. 49a 

t Constitut. Hist, vol, ii. p. 524. , 
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Now, if we ttim to the proposals of the 
King in this year to the English merchants, 
we shall find it stated that, ''because we 
have understood that divers merchants of our 
kingdom that they themselves may be quit 
of our prizage, and may be able to use and 
enjoy divers liberties granted by us to 
stranger and alien merchants, are willing to 
pay to us out of their goods and merchandizes 
certain new charges and customs which the 
said, &C., do pay,'' &c. 

How then can these aliens be said to pay 
prizage, '' besides " 2S. on the cask, or butler- 
age ? The contrary fact was perfectly well 
known to Hale, from whom Professor Stubbs 
chiefly draws; and Hakewill before him 
alludes to the exemption of the aliens firom 
prizage as '' a fireedom they yet enjoy." 

The point is made quite clear in the 
answer of the assembled merchants, ''that 
to the increase of the maltolte, or to the 
customs contained in the aforesaid document, 
they will in no wise consent" This distinction 
between the custom and the prizage is every- 
where maintained in contemporary relations. 
The great object of the Crown was not to 
get a present advance on the wool customs, 
but to settle permanently the scale of the 
charge upon wines and merchandise— of the 
parvse custumse, not the magnae custumae. 

In this object it ^ed, and the distinction 
was always subsequently preserved to the ad- 
vantage, in this case, only of the foreigner, 
till matters were equalized by the much- 
abused imposts of die later Tudors. No 
English merchant could bear the self-imposed 
btuthen of the prizage, though I strongly 
suspect that it was frequently the policy of 
the Crown to continue a state of things which 
tended so directly to preserve the bdance of 
trade by discouraging a native carrying-trade 
in imported luxunes. 

It was the undefined nature of the prizage 
that was alwa]rs contended for by the advo- 
cates of the prerogative in later times. The 
prizage of wines. Baron Clark stated, in 
Bates' case, was not given to the Crown by 
any statute. The prizage had survived the 
subsidy of timnage, and the impost had (he 
implied) grown out of both. Professor Stubbs 
speaks of the prizage subsequent to 31 Edw. 
I. as though it were soon practically merged 
in the Parliamentaiy grant of tunnage and 



poundage, and Hallam ventured the same 
assertion still more explicitly. 

But the gravest mistake of all is committed 
by the former writer, when he defines the 
prizage of wines as the right of the Crown to 
take one cask out of every ten at 201. the 
cask. Such a view of the matt^, indeed, 
at once destroys the whole force of Clark's 
and Fleming's argument, as proving that the 
prizage was primarily an adjustable custom, 
and that any attempts on the part of the 
Crown to go beyond it could only be looked 
on as an unjust and arbitrary extortion, and 
not as a well-meant, though interested, en- 
deavour to maintain that protective system 
of commerce which was considered of vital 
importance to the revenue. 

The fact is, that no such scale was in use, 
but prizage was only taken und^ the follow- 
ing conditions : — ^' De quait nave in se hente 
x. dol. vini et ultra non extend ad xx. dol. 
pps a pd ca j dol. vini ; et de quatf nave in 
se hente xx. dol. vini et ultra ppsa pdca 
duo dol. vini" 

Thus, ships carrying less than ten casks 
were free of prizage altogether, and the 
heaviest cargo paid no more than two 
casks. How then are we^to explain Pro- 
fessor Stubbs' assertion? This is most 
authoritative, and includes three references 
—to Maddox, to the Liber Albus, and to 
Hale. 

It may seem incredible, but if we refer to 
these authorities we shall find that their ver- 
dict is exactly the opposite, in one case at 
least, to what Professor Stubbs has repre- 
sented it to be, and alike in none. The pas- 
sage in point in the Liber Albus is worth 
notice. It is as follows : — 

Si noef tonelx des vyns, ou meyns de neo( yeig- 
nent en nief ou en bat, Le Chaumberleyn le roy ne 
doit ricen prendre k le pryse le royrpar dreiL Et si 
X. tonelx veignent il prendra j tonelie ; et silia xix. 
tonelx il ne doit prendre \ la pryse de la prys fors im 
tonelie ; et de xx. toneox il prendra deux. £t si C 
ott CC toneux veignent ensemble en une nief, le 
Chaumberleyn ne prendra a le piys le Roy fors deux 
onelx.* 

With regard to his assertion that the rate 

was laid at 205. on the cask for prizage. 

Professor Stubbs has, I believe, been misled 
by Maddox. 

• Liber Albus, 1. 247-8, 
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That writer, indeed, does not anywhere 
actually say as much, but he certainly im- 
plies that a due of 20s, on the cask of wine, 
** in acquietando " was an ordinary one. 

NoW; if I understand the question rightly, 
Professor Stubbs has followed Maddox in 
error, llie above statement of the latter 
writer is made on the authority of the Cham- 
berlain's accounts for London and Sandwich 
under Henry VII. The position, however, 
of the king's chamberlain in the former of 
these ports at least was, as early as the reign 
of Jolm, an anomalous one. The fact is, 
that neither London nor the Cinque ports 
were liable to prizage,* but they were liable 
to *' frectagium," which Maddox and Stubbs, 
perhaps, have mistaken for prizage. It was 
only from Southampton and other outports 
that regular prizage was taken^ and the 
*'libeii homines" of London and Sandwich, 
both then independent franchises, paid only 
freightage dues at 20^. the cask ; the prizage 
being £en worth at least twice that sum. 
Even as late as Henry III., an official account 
has an entry '* in acquieiacont^ of 20^. a cask 
on certain wines in the port of London ;t 
while it will invariably be found that where 
prizage is regularly levied, ''frectagium sive 
alia onera " are light, and vUe versd. 

The right definition of the prizage was 
used by Baron Clark, who described it as 
taking for the king one cask before the mast 
and another behmd — that is, one or both, 
according to the bulk of the cargo. An 
Elizabethan customer's account also speaks 
of prizage as '^ of every shipp havinge in her 
tenne tunnes, one cask : and of every shipp 
havinge in her xx« tonne and above, two 
tunne; one before the maste and th'other 
behinde."! 

The state of the revenue from wines pre- 
vious to the impositions under Mary was 
fiurly consistent. There was the subsidy of 
tunnage and poundage, with certain petty 
dues and prizage or butlerage. The policy 
of 1558 was only foreshadowed by the new 
custom of dr. %d. in the reign of Henry VIII. 

In his speech before the Commons in 
16 10, Hakewill glanced complacently at the 
fiEu:t of the absence of any precedents for the 

• Hale, ill. 133, 
t This was cspressly allowed for the frectagium. 

t Galba,B.z. 



impositions of the later Tudor sovereigns 
between the reigns of Edward III. and Mary. 
If we are content to admit this^ the circum- 
stance is of little value in itself. All that is 
proved thereby is the excessive weakness of 
the monarchy which could neither venture 
to warp commerce to its own ends, nor even 
to regulate it in the supposed interests of the 
nation. Hakewill, indeed, dwelt both upon 
the impecuniosity of some of these sovereigns 
and their notorious want of scruple in sup- 
plying their necessities. 

Of Henry VI. he boasted that "As for 
impositions, notwithstanding his great wants, 
he thought not of them." Perhaps Hakewill 
and some of those who have endorsed all 
his opinions, failed to realize the depths of 
degradation to which the Crown could sink 
when placed betwixt an*- overwhelming peer- 
age and an orthodox and ultramontane 
Church. I have seen the original draft of 
Letters Patent to be granted to Richard, 
Duke of York, for the purpose of repa3dng 
a sum of 10,000 marks for which he was 
out of pocket by his government of Ireland. 
He was to have licence to export wool, 
wool-fells, and leather free of custom for an 
indefinite period. It would be hard to 
imagine any better set-off against a straining 
of ms prerogative by a strong king than such 
an advantage taken of the position of a weak 
prince by the avowed leader of the constitu- 
tional party. 
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IT is a distinct advance to observe that 
Sir John Lubbock's Bill of nine 
previous Sessions has become the 
Government Bill of the present 
Session ; for, although we fear there is no 
chance of it being passed, yet it is something 
to have induced the Government to take up 
a measure connected with so non-political a 
subject as ancient monuments. But here all 
satisfaction ceases. It is too great a national 
disgrace to have to say that such a Bill has 
not long ago passed into a statute ; it is too 
great a cause of regret to the antiquaries and 
the cultured of this country for us to be at 
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all jubilant over this minor success. There 
are archaeological societies or field clubs in 
almost every county of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; we have now, and we have always 
had, many distinguished antiquaries and men 
of letters in both Houses of Parliament — 
there are Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. Boord, 
in the Commons; Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Verulam, Lord Stanhope, 
and many others in the Lords, who take 
definite and well-known interest in the anti- 
quities of our land : and yet, with all this 
wealth of influence, the Ancient Monuments 
Bill has not yet become the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act The fact is that the Government 
of this country ought to encourage the study 
of archaeology instead of ignoring it There 
are ancient monuments of one sort or another 
in every district, in every country town. They 
tell us more or less of the eighteen hundred 
years of history which have swept over this 
island. But they only become known by the 
individual exertions of local inquirers, all of 
whom work independently and with different 
objects. What is wanted, however, is the 
controlling intelligence of a Government- 
appointed staff of workers. We ought to 
have a Government survey and record of 
every object of antiquity in oiu: land, and at 
the back of thb we ought to have Govern- 
ment control over every monument. Both 
in India and Malta the Government have 
expended, and are expending, moneys upon 
archaeological surveys ; and if in these 
branches of our Empire, why not in the 
home-land it3elf? Other countries are not 
so tardy. France and America have done 
work far in advance of England, and it is a 
burning shame to think of the yearly de- 
struction going on, either from ignorant 
'' restoration" so called or wanton mischief^ 
and not a voice lifted up to say that it shall 
be no longer. Is it too much to ask our 
readers to band together into an '* Ancient 
Monuments Legislation Association," to work 
towards the object that Mr. Roach Smith, in 
our last number, showed that he had suggested 
years ago — to endeavour to influence every 
representative in Parliament to recognize the 
claims of the monuments left to us by our 
ancestors ? If Th£ Antiquary succeeds in 



doing this, it will be one of the proudest 
mementoes of its usefulness. Surely there is 
enough room for this good work. If every 
archaeological society or club were to nomi- 
nate one or more of its members to a central 
committee ; if under the guidance of this 
central committee each society would set 
about compiling lists and facts concerning the 
ancient monuments within its jurisdiction, 
and then, with this accumulative power, the 
central committee were to frame a Bill to 
present before Parliament, and to obtain the 
assistance of members of Parliament, the 
country would begin to see that antiquaries 
were in earnest, and had really something to 
say on the subject We are not without hopes 
that this may be done. 

The Ancient Monuments Bill of the present 
year is not substantially different from its pre- 
decessors. The " Commissioners of Works" 
are appointed the guardians of the ancient 
monuments, and they have power to appoint 
inspectors, to inflict penalties for injury, to 
purchase or to receive as gifts any ancient 
monuments mentioned in the schedule to the 
Act. The list of ancient monuments thus 
to be dealt with is scanty enough, though 
it includes, no doubt, the most important 
belonging to the period of prehistoric archaeo- 
logy. They go as far back as the Neolithic 
age, and extend into the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Thus Stonehenge is Neolithic, Wayland 
Smith's cave Celtic or early Saxon. It is 
ominous to observe that the Bill of this year 
excludes the famous monument known as 
Caesar's Camp, at Wimbledon. Is it because 
it has become past preserving — because the 
builders and the iconoclasts of to-day have 
taken legislation into their own hands and 
placed Caesar's Camp out of the reach of the 
preservers of ancient monuments ? 

As the list of monuments to be dealt with 
has never yet appeared in the pages of The 
Antiquary, we record it here, and hope that 
its representative character may induce our 
readers to see how much even is as yet to be 
done to bring the ancient monuments of our 
land under the protecting powers of the 
Government 

LIST OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS TO 
WHICH THE ACT APPLIES. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd« Anglesea. 
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The tomiilus known ai Wayland Smith's Forge^ 
Ashbury, Berkshire. 

Uffington Castle, Berkshire. 

The stone circle known as Long Meg and her 
Danghters, near Penrith. 

The stone circle on Castle Rigg, near Keswick. 

The stone drcles on Bum Moor, Cumberland. 

The stone circle known as The Nine Ladies, 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire. 

The tamolos known as Arborlow, Derbyshire. 

Hob Harst*s House and Hat, Bastow Moor, 
DerbjTshire. 

Minning Low, Brassington, Derb^ire. 

Arthur's Quoit, Cower, Llanridian, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

The tnmulns at Uley, Gloucestershire. 

Kits Coty House, Aylesford, Kent. 

Danes Camp, Htfdingstone, Northamptonshire. 

Castle Dykes, Farthingston, Northamptonshire. 

The Rolirich Stones, Oxfordshire. 

The Pentre Evan Cromlech, Nevem, Pembroke* 
shire. 

The ancient stones at Stanton Drew, Somersetshire. 

The chambered tumulus at Stoney Littleton, 
WeUow, Somersetshire. 

Cadbtuy Castle, Somersetshire. 

Mayborough, near Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Arthur's Round Table, Penrith. 

The group of stones known as Stonehenge. 

Old Sarum. 

The vallum at Abury, the Sarcen stones within the 
same^ those along the Kennet Road, and the group 
between Abury and Beckhampton. 

The long barrow at West Kennet, near Marl- 
borough 

Silbury Hill, Abunr. 

The dolmen (Devil's Den), near Marlborough. 

Barbury Castle, Ogboome, Wilts. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Bass of Invemry, Aberdeenshire. 

The vitrified fort on the Hill of Noath, Rhynie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

The pillar and stone at Newton-in-the-Garioch, 
Cnlsalmond, Aberdeenshire. 

The circnlar-waUed structures called "Edin's 
Hall," on Cockbum Law, Berwickshire. 

The British walled settlement enclosing huts at 
Harefaulds in Lauderdale, Berwickshire. 

The Dun of Domadilla, Durness, Sutherlandshire. 

The sculptured stone called Suenos Stone, near 
Forres, Elgm. 

The cross slab, with inscription, in the churchyard 
of Sl Vigeans, Forfarshire. 

The British forts, on the hills, called '* The Black 
and White Catherthuns," Menmuir, ForfJEurshire. 

A group of renuunS and pillars, on a haugh at 
Clava, 00 the banks of the Nairn, Inverness, 

The Pictish Towers at Glenelg, Inverness. 

The Cairns, with chambers and galleries partially 
dilapidated, Minnigaff, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The Catstane, an inscribed pillar, Kirkliston, 
Linlithffow. 

The Rii^ of Brogar and other stone pillars at 
Stennis in Orkney, and the neighbouring pillars. 

The Chambered mound of Maeshowe, Orkney. 



The stones of Callemish, Uig, Ross. 

The Bur^ of Clickanim, Shetland. 

The Pictish tower at Mousa in Shetland. 

The inscribed slab standing on the road-side lead- 
ing from Wigton to Whithorn, and about a mile fix>m 
Whithorn, Wigtondiire. 

Two stones with inciied crosses, on a mound in] a 
field at Llaggangaim, Wigtonshire. 

The pilhus at Kirkmadrine, Wigtonshire. 

IRELAND. 

The earthen enclosure and mounds called the Navan 
Fort, Eglish, Armagh. 

Stone monuments and groups of sepulchral cists in 
Glen Maulin, Donegal. 

The earthen incTosure and Cromlech called the 
Giant's Ring near Ballylessan, Down. 

The earthen fort at Downpatrick (Dunkeltair), 
Down. 

Stone structure called Staigue Fort, Kerry. 

The earthen mound at Greenmount, Kerry. 

The stone monument at Ballyna, Mayo. 

Cairns and stone circles at Moytura, Majro. 

The tumuli, New Grange, Knowth and Dowth, 
Meath. 

The earthworks on the hill of Tara. 

The earthworks at Teltown (Taltin). 

llie earthworks at Wardstown (Tia^hta), Meath. 

The two central tumuli on the hills odled Slieve 
Na Calliagh, Meath. 

The Cairn at Heapstown, Sligo. 

Sepulchral remains at Carrowmore. The cairn 
called Miscaun Mave or Knocknarea, Sligo. 

The cave containing Ogham Inscrib^ stones at 
Drumloghan, Waterfoni. 

The stone monument called the Catstone and the 
cemetery on the hill of Usnagh, Westmeath. 
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|HE town of Eisenbeig — ^known by 
the name of Rutiana in the time 
of the Romans — was recently the 
scene of an interesting discovery 
of Roman antiquities. These mostly consist 
of pottery ware, and prove the variety and 
perfection to which this branch of industry 
had arrived amongst the former occupants 
of the place. To the present day the clay 
of this particular district is esteemed in the 
higher branches of the ceramic art In the 
immediate vicinity of the spot a potter's 
house and workshop were not long ago dis- 
covered during excavations connected with 
a Roman buiying-place, which had already 
furnished objects of antiquarian interest to 
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the Nuremberg Museum. Thus the connec- 
tion of this most recent discovery with the 
ancient local industry is established. The 
vessels found are of Uie substance known as 
terra sigUlaia^ of yellow and blue colour^ and 
in some cases glazed. A fragment of a fine 
bluish-grey dish bears the mark taivba, 
a term which seems to be new to those 
best versed in the antiquarian lore of the 
Rhine districts. Some coins were also found 
which are considered to indicate the fact that 
this particular colony (about three miles to the 
west of Worms) was destroyed by fire about 
the end of the fourth century. 

According to the Bremer Nachrichten (of 
Bremen) two interesting discoveries of pottery 
were made by country people, under almost 
similar circumstances, in the vicinity of 
Wehden and of Cassebruch. In the former 
case (in which the articles found are stated to 
be funeral urns) some of the vessels are of 
common clay, and are supposed to be 3,000 
years old; while others, by their form and 
style of ornament, show a grade of advance- 
ment in ceramic art which indicates their 
probable age as not being more than 1,000 
years. A number of objects connected with 
the pottery industry were found in the urns. 
In one of them was a smaller urn, with some 
remains of human bones. It is proved 
(according to the Hanover Courier) that it 
was an ancient custom to bury the remains 
of mother and child together when they both 
died at the birth of the latter. This is con- 
sidered as the most acceptable explanation of 
the circumstance referred to. Some of the 
vessels found near Cassebruch are in a 
good state of preservation, and have a well- 
known form, being narrow at the upper and 
lower extremities and full in shape towards 
the centre. The largest are 12 inches 
high, with an extreme diameter of about 
14 inches. They are of a brownish colour, 
and show traces of having been glazed. They 
have a high rim, and evidently once had both 
covers and handles. They were discovered 
only 12 inches below the siur&ce, and 
must, it is considered, have suffered in con- 
dition from that reason. 

During the last twelve months the members 
of the Rhenish Antiquarian Society have been 
actively prosecuting researches in their respec- 
tive districts, the results of which have been 



published in the Societ3r's annals. Herr 
Keller, of Mayence, has been examining 
with minute attention such Roman antiquities 
as were met with during the progress of the 
sewerage works at that city. An altar of 
Jupiter bears only the initials of the dedicator 
(m. p. p.). Hence its exact date cannot be 
assigned. An interesting contribution is the 
description by Herr Hettner of a number of 
false moulds, for coins of dates ranging firom 
about A.D. 193 to 235. The learned numis- 
matist explains in detail his reasons for 
considering these matrices to have been 
intended for the manufacture of > base coin. 
Professor DUntzer, of Cologne, has been 
investigating a gravestone of a veteran of the 
Twentieth Legion, and other objects found at 
Amoldshohe. These include a large head 
which he considers to belong to some repre- 
sentation of a Deus Lunus, Herr Diitschke, 
of Burg, near Magdeburg, records his views 
as to a bronze statuette shown at the Diissel- 
dorf Exhibition, which had for some thirty 
years been at the Castle of Rheineck. He 
considers it is an image of the Emperor 
Caracalla, in the earlier part of his reign, and 
remarks that the excellence of design and 
workmanship shown in this figure prove what 
a degree of perfection this branch of art had 
reached at such an early period as that 
represented by the reign of the Emperor 
referred to. 

Though not strictly within the limits of the 
subject of these remarks, the Austrian 
Archaeological Expedition to Asia Minor 
merits attention, as the news received by 
the Neue Freie Press, of Vienna, records con- 
siderable activity on the part of all concerned. 
Attention has been given to the preparation 
of a road for the transport to the coast of the 
sculptures, &c., which may be selected, and 
though one half of the projected work has 
been executed, the most difficult portion of 
the task remains to be accomplished. It is 
intended for a part of the expedition to push 
forward, imder the direction of Professor 
Petersen, for the purpose of exploring the 
ruins of a temple of Hecate at Lagina. Pro- 
fessor Benndorf remains at Goldagdsche in 
order to cope with the difficulties of the main 
expedition. The monument at that spot is 
of high antiquarian and artistic value, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the learned Professor 
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and his companions. It is considered that 
Attic workmen must have assisted in the 
erection of this monument, which was evi- 
dently intended to be in memory of some 
mountain prince whose seat of government 
was at this spot. In his attempts to decipher 
the ancient name of the city from the in- 
scription, Professor Benndorf has traced more 
or less distincdy the name Tiysa, or Tiyssa. 




1{evlew0; 



A Critical inquiry into the Scottish Language^ with a 
view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of atd" 
lization in Scotland, By Francisque Michel. 
(Edinburgh and London : Blackwood and Sons, 
1882.) 4to, pp. ix.-457. 

|HE veteran author, Francisque Michel, has 
come forward to give us what cannot but 
be considered a very remarkable book — 
remarkable for its varied learning, its his- 
torical and philological value, and for 
its " new departure" in the application of language 
to the elucidation of history. There can be no doubt 
that there is much yet to be done in the way of 
claiming the asistance of language in unlocking some , 
of the hidden treasures g[ me past and M. Michel 
has shown the way to one branoi of it that has been 
somewhat neglected. We all know how the science 
of language has been applied to some of the higher 
branches of man's history — ^how it has traced out for 
us the lines of etiological migrations and settle- 
ments ; but in the humbler sphere, showing the 
influence of nations upon nations, the borrowinn of 
one people from another, instead of the independent 
growths, we have not yet any important researches. 
M. Michel asks himself the question — What words 
of French origin have become incorporated in the 
Scotch language ? The answer to this, occupying the 
very handsome volume before us, reveals unmistakably 
the fact that most, if not all, of the ke^ words, relat- 
ing to architecture, furniture, banquettmg and rivers, 
clothing, fine arts, money, education, mnlicine^ law, 
punishments, music, dances, &c., have been incor- 
porated into the folk-speech of Scotland from the 
French. But, of course, the subject does not end 
here. M. Michel has far too wide a knowledge of 
his subject to leave it in skeleton form. He takes up 
Uie outlines of his first inquiry and proceeds to fill 
them in with the rich materials of his learning, 
and we soon find some interesting pictures rising 
before us, having for their object iUustrations of the 
early history of civilization in Scotland. The mere 
incorporation of a word into a language does not tell 
us much, except we know when and under what cir- 
cumstances that incorporation took place. In the 
examples M. Michel brings forward, it is shown that 
the words came with the objects themselves^^r, 
rather, that before the coming of the words, the 
objects were absent from Scottish society. And 



although, perhaps, we reeretiully part with some of 
our old notions as to the indi{^nous growth of Scottish 
culture, although we have hitherto h^tated to trace 
the work of the Norman and of the later Frenchman 
on the northern portions of our island home, yet 
regret and hesitation soon c[ive way before the new 
stores of knowledge M. Micnel lays before us. We 
cannot give space for examples of the work ; for these 
our readers must consult the book, which they will 
find very beautifully printed on handmade paper in 
all the blest style of the celebrated house who issue it. 
M. Michel supplies a good index and useful appen- 
dices of words coming directly firom the Norse^ and 
words derived from the Celtic. It is a book that 
Scottish antiquaries cannot do without, and it will 
serve as a model for similar work elsewhere. 



Notes from the Muniments of St, Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from the lifelfth to the Seventeenth 
Century, By William Dunn Macray. (Oxford 
and London: Parker & Co. 1882.) l2mo, pp. 
viii.-i48. 

This is one of those remarkable little books that 
at once take the affection of the antiquary. He 
knows it is the work of an accomplished and sjrmpa- 
thetic scholar, because^ though it may chiefly consist 
of dry lists, yet there is the fiidl charm of artistic treat- 
ment in every page. And then it gives such valuable 
information. It consists of memoranda made by the 
editor for his own use, while engaged upon a cata- 
logue of the Magdalen College mumments, the total 
number of documents ranging to nearly fourteen 
thousand. They consist of copious materials for local 
and family history {e,g.^ the fitmilies of Braose, De 
Quincy, Peche, Rich, Poer, St. Liz, Freyne, Multon, 
D* Amory and others), and the notes compiled by Mr. 
Macray give us ample indication of the value and im- 
portance of these muniments. The notes give the 
following information : — Masters of the Hospitals of 
St John Baptist, Oxford ; at Aynho; of SS. John and 
James, Brackley; of St Leonard, Brackley ; at Rom- 
ney, Kent; Priors of Sele^ Sussex; inventory of 
church goods at Selbome Priory ; inventory of plate 
at Battle Abbey; expenses of a lawsuit A.D. 1264-6; 
letter to Bishop Wayneflete; terrier of Rowney 
Priory, Herts; inventory of goods at Wanborougn 
Chapel, Wilts ; extract from process against the last 
prior of Sele ; inventory of goods of R. Bemys ; bar- 
gain for property, 1513 ; example of Corrody ; list of 
wills ; list ot letters m English ; halls in Oxford ; inns 
in Oxford; academic tndesmen; parochial clergy: 
report on the Collie almshouse, 1596 ; inventory ot 
goods in Eastbourne Priory, Sussex; pajrments on 
settlement of Sir John Fastolf s affairs ; quit rents in 
kind ; land measures ; prices; Christian names of men 
and women ; surnames, seals, mottoes, &c. 



The History of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, British Earths 
worhs, Roman Camp, Bishopric, and the Architect 
tural History of the Church, Compiled from the 
best authorities, with a General Introduction by 
John Henry Parker. (Oxford and London : 
Parker & Ca 1882.) 8vo, pp. xlviiL-104 ; xvi.-i76. 
We are not quite sure whether we are grateful 

enough to Mr. Parker for this book. That it is good 
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is to say th«t it is Mr. Parker's. But we mnst be 
pardoned for preferring i book which is wholly Mr, 
Parker's \o one which is partly his and pattly that 
of others. It is perfectly true that the " others" 
include the formidable name of Mr. Freeman, besides 
those of Mt. Bams and Mr. Macfarlane ; still we 
should have preferred one whole piece of work from 
Mr. Parker to the Tolnme before us. But here onr 
grumbling ends. It relates to manner, not matter. 
We know quite well that Mr. Parker's love of archi' 
tectural archaeoli^ has induced him to put together 
these Taluablempersfor the guidance of BtudeDts, and 
that perhaps if he had had to do it in any other waf 
we shoDid Dot have had it at all. 

Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, is s remarkably inter- 
esting place. It has British earthworks, Roman 
camp, and one of the finest abbey churches in England. 
The resloralioD of this magnificent church forms really 
the raii(m d'^rt of the volume before us. Com- 



from the Rev. T. Bams on Dorchester in British and 
Roman times; Mr. James Parker's Lecture on the 
Earthworks ; a short account of Dorchester, Past and 
Present, by the Rev. W. C. Macfarlane; Mr. 
Freeman's Essay on the architecture of the Abbey 
Church, written in 1851 ; and some account of the 
Abbey Church, by the Rev. H. Addingtoa. We need 
scarcely say that here is material enough at all events 
to make up a really valuable and interesting histolj 
of Dorchester, and when we add that the pages are 
embellished by over fifty beautiful woodcuts by Mr. 
Orlando Jewilt, one of which we arc permitted ta 
reproduce, besides several excellent plans, we have 
— J -jh to show that nothing hisbeen leflnndone 
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nencing under the presdenl guidance of Mr. Freeman 
when at Oxford yean ago, the work of restoration 
has had a somewhat chequered career, according to 
the fashions of the times with r»anl to architectuial 
antiquities, bat Mr. Macfarlane has carried on the 
work throughout, and now Mr. Parker comes forward 
to give him his powerJiil assistaoce. We do not think 
restoration can go wrong under the guidance of such 
men as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker, and we there- 
fore heartily wish the scheme every success, and 
recommend this valuable and interesting volume to 



them 






It would be impossible, in the space allotted to us, 
Jo go into the various intereslingarchccological matters 
which the history of Dorchester presents to us, and we 
therefore most content ourselves with giving a brief 
luxoiint of the contents of the volume before us. Mr. 
Parker opens with a general introduction; then we have 
extracts from Professor Httssey's account of the 
Roman road from AUchetter to Doicbeita' ; a letter 



T%e Tmperial Dictimary a/ lie EngiiiH Lungtiage : a 
Cemfirtt Enc)Khpadie Ladttn Library, StQnMe 
end TeckntUgitaJ. By JoHN Ogilvib, LL.U. 
New edition, carefully revised and greatly aug- 
mented. Editedby Charlju Annandale, M.A. 
Vol. III., I^Screak. (London : Blackie 4 Son. 
1881.) Roy. 8vo, pp, vi.~799. 
This great work, the first and second rokmes of 
which we have already had the pleasure of highly 
commending, is now rapidly amvinf towards com- 
pletion. We will quote the last article in the present 
volume, as it is a good example of the method upon 
which this diciionaty has been planned — "Screak 
(skrlk) v.L [an older and northern form of tcrack, 
ikriti, which are weakened foiras. Sw. ttriJta, IccL 
tieraija, to ureak. It is equivalent to mat, with 

Eretixed intens. /, and is no doubt imitative. See 
CBEECH]. To utter suddenly a siiarp, shrill sound 
or outcry ; to scream or screech ; also to creak, u a 
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door or wheel. Written also Screeke and Scrike. 
See Screech, 

I would become a cat 
To combat with the creeping mouse 
And scratch the skrceking rat. 

TurhervilU:' 

The engravings continue to be admirably selected, 
and are a great assistance to the proper understanding 
of the letterpress. Many of these are of archseologicsd 
interest, such as that of some Lacustrine dwellings 
restored l^ Troyon, the various representations of 
disused musical instruments, and we may add that 
architectural details and articles of costume are 
specially well illustrated. We have tried the alphabet 
with several crucial words, but have not yet found it 
wanting, although in the present day it is by no means 
easy for the dictionary maker to keep up with the 
word manufacture now going on. He who has these 
four volumes at his right hand is not likely to be often 
at a loss for an explanation of English words either 
in use or out of use. 



A Description of the Monument and Efigies in Porlock 
Churchy Somerset, With Reasons deduced from the 
Documents pertaining to the Manor and Chantry of 
Porlock for attributing the Tomb to the Memory of 
John fourth Baron Harington, of Aldingham, and 
Elizabeth (Courtenay) his wife^ afterwards wife of 
William Lord Bonvile, of Chewton, Somerset. 
By Maria Haluday. * (Torquay : Torquay 
Directory Company. 1882.) Roy. 8vo^ pp. x.-8o 
(12 plates). 

In the autumn of 1880, Mrs. Halliday happened 
to be in the beautiful village of Porlock, when a visit 
was proposed to the village church, a building in 
which she had hitherto taken no interest. From the 
circumstances attending the visit then made this 
charming book has grown. Porlock Church 'is 
dedicate to St. Dubricius, the first Bishop of Llan- 
daff, who died A.D. 612. It is somewhat out of 
repair, and has few features of interest, but in this 
commonplace country church there is a stately altar 
tomb which has hitherto been without a history. 
"The effigies, executed in alabaster, no doubt from the 
quanies of Watchet, Somerset, were once richly 
painted and gilded according to the custom of the 
period .... the position of the tomb is altogether 
anomalous ; for though it stands imder one of the 
arches {i.e. the easternmost) which divide the nave 
firom the south aisle, its situation is clearly not the 
original she, because the arch runs through the soffit 
of the canopy ; and further violence has been done 
to the west face of the canooy, in order to force in 
the tomb to its present place. 

Curiously enough nothing seemed to be known of 
this beautiful monument. In CoUinson's Somerset^ 
mention is made of the " Effigies in the church at 
Porlock, c^ a Knight Templar and his lady,*' which 
is rather ludicrous, as the male figure is in plate 
armour, and could not therefore be a Templar, not to 
mention the absurdity of a Templar's wife. Savage, 
in Idis History of Carhampion^ alludes to " Recumbent 
figures, male and female, in white marble,'' but, as 
already stated, the monument is of alabaster. Not 



finding much help from the authorities, Mrs. Halliday 
set to work to seek further. Her first clue was thie 
crest of the Haringtons, which she found on the 
helmet that underlies the knight's head in the tomb. 
Following this clue, and eliminating those members of 
the family to whom the tomb could not be attributed, 
she arrives at the conclusion that " there remains no 
other Harington, Baron and Lord of Porlock, to whom 
the tomb can possibly be ascribed, save John the fourth ■ 
Baron (d. 14 17) with his ladv" (Elizabeth, d. 1472). 
The steps bj which this conclusion is arrived at, and 
the illustrative documents which go to prove it, are of 
considerable interest, but they must be sought for in 
the book itself. The plates showing the figures, the 
canopy (apparently ot a later date), the details, the 
remains of the soffit, and the Easter tomb, are b^uti- 
fully executed by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has also 
written the notes explanatory of them. 

We wish that the history of more of the monu- 
ments spread about the country were recorded in the 
same thorough and worthy manner that Mrs. Halliday 
has treated the Porlock monuments. 



The Alius of St, Columbia, Edited with a Prose 
Paraphrase and Notes, by John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. (Edinbui^gh and London : W. Black- 
wood & Sons. 1882.) 4to, pp. iv.-48. 

Lord Bute, who b well known as an author, from 
his translation of the Roman Breviary^ has done good 
service in producing this, handy and well-pnnted 
edition of one of the most interesting specimens of 
ancient Celtic Latin poetry, which has been ascribed 
to Columba in unbroken tradition from the Saint's 
own time. There is a swing about the rhymed Latin 
verse that makes it pleasant reading, but none the 
less will most readers be glad to use the paraphrase, 
for many passages are very difficult to construe. The 
illustrative notes also add to the interest of the work. 



The Seals and Armorial Insignid of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge, By W. H. St. J. Hope. Part 
I. The University. (London : W. Satchell. 1882.) 

W^e heartily welcome this first part of what promises 
to be a most handsome and valuable work. There 
are eight seals of the University and University 
officers, three of which only are in use. The first 
seal of the University dates probably from the time 
of the Charter of Henry III., granted in 1261, and 
Mr. Hope has met with an impression attached to a 
deed dated 129 1, which is among the muniments of 
Peterhouse. The shape of this ^al is pointed oval, 
the centre is occupied by a representation of a 
chancellor, wearing a round cap and holding a book ; 
he is seated on a chair between two disputing scholars. 
The three figures are contained within a straight-sided 
trefoiled arch, surmounted by a pediment, with the 
sun and moon on either side. The base is a four- 
arch bridge. The second University seal is of a 
somewhat similar design, but of a more ornate 
character. The earliest impression Mr. Hope has 
seen is appended to a deed dated 1420, at Trinity 
College. The third and present* seal was given by 
Matthew Stokes, one of the Bedells in isfo. The 
five seals of the officers are, two of the Chancellor, two 
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of the Vice-Chancellor, and one of the Commissary. 
All these seals are carefully reproduced in Dallastype, 
and in addition there is a beautiful chromo-lithograph 
of a disused shield of arms of the University not re- 
corded at the College of Arms. Of this, Mr. Hope 
gives some interesting particulars. If the remaining 
twenty-four parts are equally well-executed with the 
one before us, we shall possess a work of first-rate im- 
portance and a real addition to sigillarian literature. 

History of Shorthand; with a Review of its Present 
Condition and Prospects in Europe and America, 
By Thomas Anderson. (London : W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1882.) Sm. 8vo, pp.viii.-311. 
The object which the author had in view in pro- 
ducing this useful volume appears to have been so to 
state tiie history of shorthand, and the present condi- 
tion of the art, as to help on such improvements as he 
considers necessary. He holds that tne constant issue 
of new systems is a symptom of dissatisfaction with 
the older ones, and that there is groimd for hope that 
in the end a system both simple and accurate may be 
originated which will be universally adopted. A 
considerable space is devoted to the consideration of 
the Archaeology of shorthand, with the result of ex- 
plaining the systems adopted by the Greeks and 
Komans, and here necessarily Tyro, the freedman of 
Cicero, holds a high place. The epochs of shorthand 
are stated to be— i, from the invention of writing till 
the date of Catiline's Conspiracy ; 2, from the Con- 
spiracy till the decline of tne Roman Notes; 3, from 
the tenth till the sixteenth century ; 4, from the date 
of Dr. Bright's publication down to the present 
time. The various foreign systems are described, 
and a bibliography of the subject and a list of short- 
hand writers are added. This book cannot fail to be 
of great use to lovers of shorthand, and will also be 
of considerable interest to the general reader. 

The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator, 
Conducted by W. R. Evans. (London : F. Pit- 
man. i<IB2.) 8vo, pp. iv.-i32. 
Why this strange production should have been sent 
to us we are- at a loss to conceive, except upon the 
supposition — certainly not an unreasonable one — that 
The Antiquary, being "devoted to the study of 
the past," should take notice of such movements of 
the present day as are likely to be of interest to the 
antiquaries of the future when the present has itself 
become the **past" From this point of view, the 
Spelling Experimenter certainly deserves record as a 
link in the history of " Heterography," as it has 
been styled. The antiquary of the future will find in 
the pages of this littie volume a great deal of interest- 
ing information about the inner life of the hetero- 
graphic movement, of which Professor Sayce is at 
present the patron. Meanwhile, as the subject of 
phonetics is mus brought under our notice, we may 
say that it would be an exceedmgly good thing if our 

Sunger antiquaries would acquire such an elementary 
lovriedge of phonetics as to enable them at least to 
analyze the sounds of their own language. We should 
then be spared a good many of those haphazard ety- 
mologies that so disfigure many antiquarian works, m 
which Latin and Greek and Hebrew and Choctaw and 
Kamschatkan are mixed up in inextricable confusion. 



An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Based on the Manu- 
script Collections of the late Joseph Boswortfa^ 
D.D., F.R.S. Edited and enlarged by F. North- 
cote TOLLBR, M.A. Parts I.-II. A — Hwi. 
(Oxford : Qarendon Press. 1882.) 4to, pp. 576. 
Dr. Bosworth, whose name is indissolubly associ- 
ated with the study of the oldest form of the English 
language, published his Elements of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar m 1823, and his -Dictionary of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language in 1838. It might have been ex- 
pected that a man who had so many years ago forged 
the tools with which generations of students have 
gratefully worked, would have been inclined to leave 
to younger men the task of bringing his Dictionary up 
to the requirements of the scholarship of to-day ; but 
this was not th« case. The studv of Anglo-Saxon 
was the mainspring of Dr. Bosworth's life, and it was 
a beautiful signt to see the aged scholar toiling to the 
last at the work which formed a part of his very being. 
When he died he left his work fairly complete, but 
the 288 pages, which form the first part only, had been 
finally revised by him. Mr. Toller has therefore had 
a difficult task to perform, as he wished to work in 
the spirit of the author, and yet was often oblieed 
to set aside the conclusion? at which the author had 
arrived. He has acquitted himself in his task with 
great ability. As a whole, Mr. Toller has not altered 
uie text 4o any considerable extent, but has left certain 
points of dispute to be treated in the preface or 
appendix when the work is completed. It is scarcely 
necessary to say how full this Dictionary is as com- 
pared with Dr. Bosworth's former one, but if this were 
not at once seen by the difference in size of the two 
books, it would soon be discovered by a reference to 
the list of books referred to. A large number of tiiese 
books have been published long since Dr. Bosworth 
commenced his labours. In this list will be found 
the books we owe to the learning of Dr. Morris, Prof. 
Skeat, and Mr. Sweet, and it will also be noted that 
the works of the still earlier school of philologists have 
been issued since Dr. Bosworth's first Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. It is much in itself to be thankful for 
that the words collected in the publications of the 
iElfric, Camden, and Early English Text Society 
should here be gathered up and garnered. The. 
work is produced in that dear and compact style 
whicli the Clarendon Press has led us to expect in 
their fine series of Dictionaries. The issue of this 
work should form an era in the history of Anglo- 
Saxon studies. It has long been wanted, and will be 
heartily welcomed. 



nDeetinge of antiquarian 
Societies^ 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Antiquaries. — ^June 8. — Mr. J. Evans, 
V.P., in the Chair.— Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited 
and presented a collection of architectural and topo- 
graphical drawings by Samuel Lysons, the author ot 
the *' Reliquise Brit Rom." 
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June 15.— The Earl of Carnarvon, President, in 
the Chair. — Mr. Milman gave an account of some 
early deeds relating to Burton Abbey exhibited by 
Mr. Henry Griffiths one of which records a lost 
charter granted by Richard I. creating the borough 
of Barton. — Mr. G. Payne exhibited some pottery 
and glass found at Sittingboume and drawings of 
mosaic pavement at Wingham, and Mr. Hodder E. 
Westropp a small bronze statnette of Apollo. 

Britisn Archaeological Association.— June 7. 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the Chair.— It was 
announced that the Duke of Somerset had been 
elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
year, and that the annual congress would commence 
at Plymouth on the 21st of August. Mr. J. Gunn 
called attention to the mutilation, many years ago, of 
some of the piers supporting the central tower and 
spire of Norwich Cathedral, and made suggestions 
for their being strengthened.— Mr. E. Way exhibited 
a number of Roman articles found in Southwark. — 
Mr. C. D. Sherbom produced a representative collec- 
tion of flint and stone implements from America and 
European countries.— Mr. C. H. Compton described 
a fine collection of fictile objects, some from Athens, 
and many recently discovered in London, among 
which was a standing lamp of leather, formed evi- 
dently by compression in a mould. — Mr. L. Brock 
exhibited a series of Venetian beads found in Aldgate. 
—The Chairman described a large number of beau- 
tiful objects which he produced, ajnong which a 
jewelled cross and a silver cover to a Roman thurible 
were of great interest.— The first Paper, on " Cuddy's 
Cove, Northumberland," by Dr. A. C. Fryer, treated 
of a little-known natural cavern, the traditional place 
of abode of St. Cuthbert.— The second Paper was by 
Dr. J. Stevens, on " Urn Burials at Basingstoke.'' 
Daring some recent building works two grave-like 
excavati(ms in the chalk have been found in which 
were various food vessels and other vases of late 
British date. All appearance of interments apart 
from these had disappeared.— The third Paper was 
by Mr. W. Myers, on "A Roman Villa at Benizza, 
near Corfii." 

Arcbieological Institute.— June i.— Mr. J. 
Hilton in the Chair.— Capt. E. Hoare read a Paper 
on "Egyptian Sepulchural Statuettes," by Dr. Birch, 
with some introductory remarks by himself. Kfcr. 
W. M. F. Petrie gave a detailed account of a collec- 
tion of antiquities from Egypt, including several glass 
fibres of great rarity and portions of glass inlay. — 
Sir H. Dryden sent a photograph of a draught-man 
of walrus tooth, and a drawing of an early chess 
piece found at the same place.— Mr. J. G. Waller gave 
an interesting description of the silver " cassa*' carried 
in the Corpus Christi procession at Genoa. — The Rev. 
W. Loftie exhibited a fine Egyptian bracelet of thick 
gold wire from Sakkara, and an earthenware vase in- 
scribed with the name and titles of Necho, the 
Pharaoh who slew JosUh, King of Judah, circa 600 
B.C. — Capt. Hoare exhibited an Egyptian sepulchural 
statuette of great rarity, covered ^vith hieroglyphics 
on all sides, which, in rare fashion, read in vertical 
lines from bottom to the top.— Mrs. Rudyerd 
sent a holograph letter of **I^idy Elizabeth, first 
daughter of Scotland," Queen of Bohemia, and 
" Queen of Hearts," to Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. 

;^0L. VI. 



Society of Biblical Archaeology.- June 6. — 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair. — The following 
Papers were read :— **The Epoch of Joseph : Amen- 
hotep IV. as the Pharaoh of the Famine," by Mr. 
L. Lund; and on "The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions," by Prof. Sayce. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings. — Annual Meeting, June 9. — Mr. James Bryce, 
M.P., in the Chair. — The report of the work of the 
Society during the past year was read by Mr. William 
Morris. There are hopeful signs of the impression 
which the Society has made in awakening a keener 
interest in the preservation of those relics of art and 
history which yet remain to us. On the other hand, 
it should not be forgotten that this matter of the pre- 
servation of ancient buildings is one of those cases in 
which there is no time to spare. At the banning of 
the year, in order to raise money for necessary ex- 
penses, it was determined to give a scries of lectures 
on matters connected with art. Several gentlemen 
kindly offered their services to the Society, and the 
receipts of money from this source were considerable. 
Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken the publication 
of these lectures, which are now in the press. They 
are as follows : — Mr. Reg. S. Poole on the ** Egyptian 
Tombs ;" Prof. W. B. Richmond on ** Italian Fresco- 
painting ;" Mr. E.J. Poynter on ** Decorative Paint- 
mg ;" Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on " English Parish 
Churches;" Mr. William Morris on ** The History of 
Pattern-designing and on the Lesser Arts of Life," 
The report read by Mr. Morris contains a long list of 
cases in which the Society took steps to prevent the 
destruction of, or injury to, some ancient building ; 
in many cases a deputation of two or more members 
of the Society visited the building and made a careful 
survey and report about it. These reports formed the 
basis for practical suggestions as to what ought or 
ouglit not to be done in the special case. In many 
cases the advice of the Society has been thankfully 
received, and then carefully acted upon. In other less 
successful instances the Society's protests have acted 
as a check, and prevented a great deal of harm which 
would otherwise have been done. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — June 19. — Sir Bartle 
Frere, Bart., President in the Chair. — A Paper was 
read by Mr. Holt on ** The Importance of the Study 
of Chinese Literature, with Especial Reference to the 
Chinese Library of the Society, recently catalogued 
by him." Mr. Holt showed that there was good evi- 
dence for a very early communication from near 
Martaban, or along the valley of the Irawaddy, to 
the North-west capital of China, then at Se-ngan-foo 
or Honan-Foo. He argued that the name of** China" 
was derived from the Indians, who first knew China, 
and was not due to the Tsin dynasty, but, more pro- 
bably, came from the name of the compass, speci- 
mens of which were supplied to the early envoys, the 
Chinese being thus known in India as the " Comf>ass 
people," just as the Seres, another Chinese population, 
derived their Western name from ** Silk." That the 
knowledge of this fact was lost to both Indians and 
Chinese is clear from the use by Hiouen-Tsang and 
later writers of two symbols to designate the country, 
as these, while giving the sound of **Che-ha," indi- 
cate that they are substitutes for original words of 
like sounds, the true sense of which cannot now be 
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recovered. Having shown that M. Reinaud's view 
of an intercourse between China and Egypt in the 
first century A.D. has no real foundation, Mr. Holt 
further stated that there was no evidence of an 
embassy from M. Aurelius having gone by sea to 
China in A.D. i66. In conclusion, he urged that, in 
his judgment, there was no proof whatever of any 
knowledge of a maritime way to China before the 
fourth century A.D., the voyage, even of Fahian, at 
that period, being open to serious criticism. He 
believes, therefore, with M. Gosselin, that the Cat- 
tigara of Ptolemy was probably not far from the 
present Martaban, and that India for a considerable 
period, up to the seventh century A.D., dominated 
over Cambodia. 

July 3. — Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., President, in the 
Chair. — Papers were read by Mr. W. Simpson on 
•* Buddhist Caves in Afghanistan,*' and on **The 
Identification of a Sculptured Tope with Sanchi ;" 
also, by Mr. C. Gardner, on "Written and Unwrit- 
ten Chinese Laws.*' 

Royal Society of Literature. —June 28. — Mr. 
Joseph Haynes in the Chair. — Mr. Alfred Marks 
read a Paper on ** The * St. Anne* of Leonardo da 
Vinci." 

Philological Society.— June 16.— Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, President, in the Chair. — The Papers read 
were :— (i) "Some Latin Etymologies,** by Prof. 
Postgate. (2) "On the Distribution of Celtic 
Place words," by Mr. Walter R. Browne. This Paper 
was illustrated by a list of the principal first elements 
of Celtic place-names (aber-, ben-, &c.), with numbers 
to show the relative frequency of their occurrence in 
Wales, the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Ireland. The materials were drawii from the 
exhaustive list of Irish townlands given in the Census 
records, the Welsh and Scotch names being taken 
from MacCorquodale's Gazetteer ; Mr. Skene's results 
for Scotland being also added. Mr. Bromine said that 
the result of his tabulation was that it failed to show 
the existence of a Kymric language in Scotland at 
all ; that the existence of a Kymric population in the 
Lowlands, although it may be true historically, has 
left no mark whatever on the place-names of the dis- 
trict. The table shows that, while many names are 
peculiar to a single one of the four districts (such as 
Bettws to Wales), while others are common only to 
two or three out of them, some, lastly, being common 
to all four, there is only one — viz., pen — which is 
common to Wales and the Lowlands of Scotland 
only. (The Highland pens are really corruptions of 
different words.) Even this example is open to doubt, 
for in the Lowlands pen appears to be mainly used 
in the sense of " hill," which is not the case with the 
Welsh pen — " head.** The Lowland pen is probably 
a mere corruption of the Highland ben. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. — ^June iS* — Annual Meeting. — Prof. C. T. 
Newton in the chair. — The following is the substance 
of the report of the Council. The most important 
event in the history of the Society during the past 
year was its share in Mr. Ramsay's Phrygian expedi- 
tion. On the whole, the Society might fairly be 
congratulated on the result of its first venture in the 
field of exploration, and feel encouraged to further 
efforts in the same direction. With a view to carrying 



into effect one of the principal objects indicated in 
the Societ/s rules, the Council had sanctioned the 
reproduction by photography of the famous Laurentian 
Codex of Sophocles, provided that one hundred sub- 
scribers coula be fouiul at/'6 each, the total cost for 
one hundred copies being calculated not to exceed 
;^6oa A circular would be issued to members^ and 
the Council hoped that there would be no difhculty 
in making up the subscription. Another appeal which 
the Council had decided to sanction, though under- 
taking no responsibility, was for a fund of £500, Xo 
enable Mr. Kamsay to fulfU the conditions of an 
Extraordinary Fellowship, to which, in the interests of 
archaeology, one of the colleges at Oxford was pre- 

Eared to appoint him, with a view to his continuing 
is researcnes in Asia Minor. The Council thought 
that this appeal deserved the hearty support of mem- 
bers oJF the Society. The fund would be administered 
by a committee appoifited l^y the subscabers. . The 
Council then stated that since the last annual meeting 
arrangements had been made for the use by membexs 
of the various books and periodicals which had been 
acquired by the Society. 

Anthropological Institute.— June 27. — Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair. — Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., exhibited and described a drawing of 
the funeral canopy or tent of an Egyptian queen, and 
some casts of bas-reliefs discovered by him within a 
short distance of the tent — Mr. E. H. Man read a 
further account of the natives of the Andaman Islands, 
in which he treated more particularly of their home 
life. — A communication was received from Mr. H. C* 
R. Becher on some Mexican terra-cotta figures found 
near the ancient pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan ; 
from a comparison of these figures with those in the 
museum at Palermo, the author argued that they were 
produced by people of the same race, and that the 
builders of the ancient monuments were Phoenicians. 



PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.-rjune 14. 
— The concluding meeting of the present session. 
Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas in the Chair. — The first Paper 
read was a notice of "Newark Castie,*' Renfrew- 
shire, by George W. Browne. The first notice of the 
ancient barony of Newark which he had found was in 
I373> s^<l ^^6 earliest notice of the place of Newark 
in X4JS4. The oldest portion of the existing castie was 
probably built by George Maxwell, of Newark, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and the more 
modem part at the close of the sixteenth century by 
Patrick Maxwell, whose monogram appears in the 
window-heads and the tympanum of the entrance 
door. Here also is carved the legend, **The 
blissingis of God be hcirin,'* and the date 1597. The 
earlier parts of the building are the two blocks form- 
ing the southern extremities of the eastern and western 
wings. — The second Paper was a notice of ** Recent 
Discoveries of Coins in Scotland," by George Sim, in 
which the different varieties of coins found in the 
deposits, recovered by Exchequer, and submitted 
for examination, were detailed. — ^Rev. George Gordon 
contributed a notice of *' A Hoard of Silver Pennies, 
chiefly of Henry III. of England, with a few of 
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"William the Lion of Scotland," found at Cauldhame, 
near Keith, in Banflshire ; and Air. Edward Bums added 
a notice of the interesting points connected with the 
history of the coinages which the preservation of such 
hoards would eluci&te. Dr. Gordon presented three 
of the coins to the Moseum. — Dr. John Alexander 
Smith gave a notice of a ** Stone Celt," found on the 
&rm ot Stobshiel, which he presented to the Museum, 
and of a cinenuy urn found on the same farm, and 
presented by Mr. John Hyslop, the farmer ; also of a 
dnerary urn found on the farm of Quarryford, and 
presented by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; and an urn 
of the so-called drinking cup type, found on the farm 
of Drem, and presented by Mr. J. Reid.— Mr. W. 
Lowson gave an account of a number of cinerary 
ams, found in a sand-pit at Magdalen Bridge, near 
JopfML The nms, nine in number, have been pre- 
sented to the Museum. One of the largest was pre- 
sented by Mr. C. W. Cathcart ; a portion of another 
by Charles Gordon, and seven by Mr. Lowson. — 
Kev. James Peter contributed a notice of some stone 
implements found in Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, which 
had been presented, through him, to the Museum. — 
Miss C Madagan, Stirling, sent some notes on the 
stone forts of Argyle^ire and the Western Isles; 
and Mr. W. G. T. Watt described the excavation 
of the Broch of Burwick, near Stromness. — 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, of Manchester, contributed 
the results of a curious investigation on the 
'* Archaeology of the Voice;" and the Rev. Dr. 
Madanchlan (Vice-President) gave some notices of 
his observations of a kindred nature, on the Celtic 
tone remaining in districts where the language had 
ceased to be spoken. — ^Mr. John Sturrock eathibited 
and described a series of stone lamps, recently found 
in the parishes of Monikie and Inverarity, Forfar- 
shire. — ^The next Paper was a short notice of some 
antiquities observed in the island of Tiree, by Mr. J. 
Sands, the chief of which were the duns, or hill tops, 
fortified by dry stone walls. Of these, Mr. Sands 
enumerated thirteen, and in some of them he found 
pottery and implements of bone. — Mr. Angus J. 
Beaton comnumicated a second notice of the anti- 
quities of the Black Isle, Ross-shire, relating chiefly to 
the Dnunnaraarg and Belmaduthy districts, in which 
are the circular structure called Fort Allanriach, the 
remains of a circular structure called ** The Temple," 
and several burial cairns and cists. — Mr. M. W. Taylor 
contributed a notice of a sculptured stone, with cup 
and ring markings, which formed the cover of a cist 
recently discovered at Redhills, near Penrith, con- 
taining an interment after cremation, but no pottery and 
no implements. — Rev. J. M. Joass exhibited a curious 
quadrangular brooch, found at Sciberscross, in Suther- 
land. — Mr. J. B. Murdoch exhibited and described 
the circumstances of the discovery of a very large 
polished celt or axe-head of felstone, 13 inches in 
length, which was found recently on the estate of 
Naemoor, the property of Mr. J. J. Moubray, in the 
parish of Muckhart, Kinross-shire. The celt was 
found in digging a drain in a field near the bank of 
the Devon, and near it were two slabs of wood, about 
6 feet long by 16 inches wide and 2^ inches thick at 
one side, running to an edge at the other side. 

Batlcry Antiquarian Society.— June 9.— Tlie 
members visited Almondbnry, near Iluddersfield, and 



were met at the Parish Church by the Rev. Canon 
Hulbert, M.A., vicar, who conducted them through 
the sacred structure (of which he is publishing the 
annals), and pointed out the various objects of beauty 
and antiquity in the church and side chapel, and also 
some curiosities from his own librar}', such as a copy 
of Tyndall's New Testament, 1552, and Valerius 
Maximus, 1478, and the late Mr. Nowell's copy of 
the first Alraondbury Parochial Register, 1557 to 1653. 
They also visited Wormald's Hall, and proceeded 
thence to Castle Hill. They had a fine view of the 
surrounding country and the ancient ramparts of this 
Saxon fortification, which were explained by Canon 
Hulbert. 

Tettenhall Antiquarian Society. — May 29 to 
June 3. — Annual Summer Meeting. — Mr. J. Jones, 
President. — ^Albrighton and Donington were first 
visited. The tower and nave of Albrighton Church 
are Early English, the lower part of the tower being 
the oldest portion. The chancel is Decorated, and 
contains some very fine monuments of the Shrewsbury 
family. The greater part of the nave and south aisle 
was restored in 1853. During the excavations a fine 
altar tomb was discovered, eighteen inches below the 
floor. It is in excellent preservation, and is covered . 
with different armorial shields, some of which have 
been recognized as belonging to several families in the 
neighbourhood. It is now placed outside the church, 
in the ancle formed by the south aisle and chancel. 
Near to it are the remains of an old Saxon cross, 
restored in 1855, and now surmounted by a floreated 
cross. Donington Church is chiefly fourteenth cen- 
tury, but was entirely restored two years ago. Below 
the rodcy eminence on which the church is built is a 
medicinal spring, known as St. Cuthbert's Well In 
Donington Churchyard there are also the remains of 
an old Saxon cross ; the cable ornament on the base 
is in excellent preservation. It is now surmounted by 
a sun-dial. Tong was next visited. After an in- 
spection of the church, which contains some of the 
finest monuments in the Midland Counties, the Society 
visited the old Abbey ruins. In the tower of this 
church is a very large bell, weighing seven tons, very 
rarely used now on account of the shaky condition of the 
edifice. In this church)rard there is also an old Saxon 
cross, not in such good preservation as those at 
Albrighton and Donington. Codsall was next visited. 
After an inspection of the church, which contains 
some very fine monuments of the Wrottesly family, 
the party went to inspect the old Roman remains in 
Wrottesly Park, which Plot supposes to have been a 
Roman city of considerable importance. Camden 
believes it to be one of the Roman stations. Very little 
traces of the remains are now visible, owing to the 
cultivation of the land, but there are still preserved at 
Wrottesly Hall some large squared stones, evidently 
once used in the fortifications, which have been found 
in the park. A visit was then made to Pattingham. 
Half way to Pattingham, at a place called Merton 
Hill, is a narrow winding lane, along which His 
Majesty Charles II. journeyed when he escaped from 
Worcester, on his way to Boscobel. The Society 
were also shown an old fireplace, cut in the solid 
rock, once part of a cottage, where local tradition has 
it that the king halted and refreshed himself before 
proceeding on his journey. On arriving at Pattingham 
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a visit was made to the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Chad. Nave and chancel are Early En;;lish, 
tower Perpendicular. There is very little of interest 
in this church, it having been restored about ten 
years ago. In the churchyard are the remains of an 
old Roman cross, very well preserved. Some portion 
of the base and shaft were restored in 1850. 

Belfast Field Naturalists' Club. — June meeting. 
— It was reported that a very interesting discovery of 
an ancient Celtic settlement had just been made in 
Lough Moume, near Belfast. The lake is being drained 
with the object of constructing waterworks to supply 
Belfast with pure water, and as the level was lowered 
the remains of four crannogs or lake dwellings were 
exposed to view. Others are gradually emerging as 
the water drains off, and are said to be unusually good 
examples of these primitive homes. The timber piles 
on which they were built retain their shape and posi- 
tion, but are soft as sponges. Marks of the sharp 
instrument that fashioned them may still be seen, but 
the exceedingly treacherous and slippery state of the 
mud in which they are imbedded prevents, as yet, a 
thorough examination of the huts they supported. A 
canoe of the dug-out form generally found in such 
remains has been discovered, and a row of piles leading 
shorewards proves that the inhabitants of the cran- 
nogs had a causeway of a rough sort, and did not 
depend entirely on the canoe which, as an old chronicle, 
quoted in the Ulster Archcsologkal Journal %\3X^ was 
for the use of the chief. Such crannogs have been 
found in many parts of Ulster, and one was not long 
since examined in Ballylough, in county Antrim. 
There can be little doubt that a rich find will reward 
the exploration of the Club, who are undertaking the 
careful investigation of the Lough. A sub-committee 
was appointed, in whose hands nave been placed funds 
for the requisite works, and as the gentlemen of the 
committee are members of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and well known as antiquaries, Uie results of "their 
labours are eagerly looked for. 

Berwickshire Naturalists* Club.— Meeting at 
Haddington. — May 31. — The hills were first visited. 
The large circular British camp on Kae Heugh is 
triple-ringed on three sides, and is defended by a pre- 
cipice on the fourth. It has been placed on a bare 
rock-scalp, and there are no tokens of hut circles or 
interior erections, and it is apparently waterless. It 
is said this camp is visible from another eminence 
near Newbattle, m Mid-Lothian. The site of " the 
Chesters" was not seen, nor the more peculiarly forti- 
fied hill above Drem (Drem Hill), said to be Pictish. 
There arc Pictish, or at least Gaelic, place-names in 
the vicinity, such as Drem, Kilduff, Ballencrieff, but 
these indicate a newer stratum of history than that 
characterized by the rude hill forts and their outlying 
burial places, with inartistic clay urns and slab dsts. 
Returning to Haddington, some of the more antique 
buildings were pointed out by Mr. James Robb. The 
Earl of Bothwell's house, called in the records of 
Haddington **the town house of the Master of 
Hailes,' that bore many tokens of antiquity in its 
turret staircase, its effaced coat of arms, and its 
patched walls and roof, was entered and ascended. 
The story is that Queen Mary, in flying from Borih- 
vrick Castle to Dunbar in the disguise of a page, 
changed her attire herei and then continued her flight 



to join Bothwell. Old houses with similar turnpike 
stairs were seen in the Nungate, a very old suburb of 
the town, and in another of the streets of Haddington. 
In the Nungate the chief object is St. Martin's Chapel 
in ruins, one of the very early ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland still extant, though now becoming dilapi- 
dated, and not over well kept. Alexander de St. 
Martin signs as a witness the charter of the Countess 
Ada, mother of Malcolm and William, Kings of the 
Scots, of a toft of land in Haddington to St. Andrews. 
This was before 1 178, when she died, and possibly be- 
fore the deathof Malcolm. (1 165), as she mentions by 
name only her husband Henry, who died in 1 1 52, to 
be benefited by the services which the gift secured. 
St. Martin gifted the nuns with the ** lands and tene- 
ments of St. Martinesgate, with the mills, and other, 
their various pertinents." But the early documents 
containing the particulars of the donation were burnt 
in the time of Edward III., before 1359, when they 
were renewed in substance. When he transferred the 
lands of St. Martin's Gate to the abbey, the patronage 
of the chapel followed the lands, and the nuns pos- 
sessed this privilege. Nun*s Gate has superseded the 
original designation of St. Martin's Gate. Another 
Alexander de St. Martin signs the charter of William 
de Malvoisin about the vicarage of Haddington ; and 
a confirmation of it also, by Bishop David de Bern- 
ham, which is dated at Tyningham, 1240. He was, 
perhaps, master of the convent of nuns at the Abbey^ 
and possibly a descendant of the earlier Alexander. 
The church edifice belongs to the transition between 
the Norman and first pointed period, subsequent to the 
death of David I. (1153). The long and narrow 
lanciform windows of one light more or less nearly 
flush with the external wall, and opening inwardly 
with a deep and wide splay, universally obtain in the 
smaller churches of the first pointed period. At pre- 
sent the eastern end is terminated by an arch, but there 
are traces on the walls that there had been an apse 
attached to complete the structure, as seen in other 
churches of that age, in which some form of window, 
or a combination of narrow lights, was situated. In 
more modem times the pulpit was placed in the north- 
east comer, and when, on some occasion, excavations 
were made where it stood, a pit filled with human 
bones was discovered underneath. The property at 
Giffbrdgate, reputed to have been the small heritage 
of the ancestors of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, 
was pointed out ; but the old dwelling on it has been 
replaced by a substitute. The name Gifibrdgate is 
very old. The nuns of the Abbey had an annual rent 
of one merk out of a certain field (terra campestre) 
near **Guflardgate" granted them by Simeon de Sal- 
toun. This was confirmed to them in I3S9> In 1576, 
William, Lord Hay de Yester, held the lands of Giffert- 
gate and the superiority^ of the same. The site of St. 
Catherine's Chapel, so particularly noticed in Knox's 
History of the Reformation^ under date 1549, is ascer- 
tained by the name of " Katie's Garden," still sub- 
sisting ; that of the Minorite, or Franciscan, Monas- 
tery is occupied by the present Episcopal Church. 
The church of this monastery, in one of its phases, 
was, owing to the splendour of the light that flashed 
from its windows, and the sumptuousness of its archi- 
tecture, generally known as the ** Lamp of Lothian." 
This was burnt by Edward IIL in 1355. From the 
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Chamberlain Rolls, we learn that it was rebuilding in 
1362. It surnved the Reformation, but in 1572 the 
east gable was granted to Thomas Cockbum of Clerk- 
ington, to be demolished and carried away ; and the 
pavement was transported to the parish church (St. 
Mary's), and laid there. The monastery appears on 
record in 1281, in the reign of Alexander IIT., but may 
belong to the previous reign. There was an altar to 
St. Duthac in the Minorite Church. The church of 
St. Mary's was gifted to St. Andrews by David I. be- 
fore 1 147, that being the date of the death of the 
second witness to its charter — ^John, Bishop of Glas- 
gow ; and the renewal of this charter by William may 
in a similar manner be ascertained to have been before 
1 1 66. The present edifice belongs to the second 
pointed pcrioil; and the architecture of the tower 
has third pointed features The eastern portion, 
now roofless, stands on a foundation of a different 
level from that division occupied as the parish church, 
which is thought to be of more recent construction. 
Some of the sculpturing on the eastern portion and 
above the western door is in admirable preservation. 
The mason marks were mostly on the western end. 
Besides the altar of the Virgin, we read of that of St. 
Blaise, the woolcomber*s patron, and the chapelry of 
the "Holie Blood" within the Collegiate Church 
of Haddington. It is worthy of note that in the 
pew in the parish church which is devoted to the 
use of the municipality of the burgh the old Episco- 
pal service books, which were in use during the thirty 
years that Episcopacy was the established religion of 
Scotland, are still in their places : they have never 
been removed. Curious old pre- Reformation alms- 
dishes were seen, as well as a valuable solid silver 
chalice, which had been in use for the last 250 years 
in the parish church. — After dinner a Paper was read 
by Mr. Hardy, **On the Seals of the Burgh and Cor- 
poration of Ber^'ick-upon-Tweed." It was occasioned 
by the recent discovery, near Morpeth, of a leaden 
seal of Henry IV., with the arras of Berwick, being 
an impression of the great seal of the realm, as the 
inscription purports, for his land beyond the Tweed. 
A cast of this, communicated by Mr. Woodman, 
Stobhill, Morpeth, was exhibited, also a tracing of the 
burgh arms in the reign of Alexander II., and impres- 
sions of the present Mayorial and Corporation seals 
of this ancient town. 

Keith Field Club.— June 12.— The ground chosen 
for the sixth excursion was the Kirk of Mortlach and 
Balvenie Castle. Malcolm II. defe.-ited the Danes 
here in loio. It is also told in certain records that, 
in fulfilment of a vow made, he added three spear- 
lengths to the church, in gratitude for the victory, and 
a mark b yet left in the wall where it is said to have 
been joined. It is further noted that a number of the 
heads of the slain were built into the wall ; but a more 
graceftil expression of the king's gratitude was the 
creation of a bishopric, called the Bishopric of Mort- 
lach, being the second in Scotland. The See was 
translated by David I. from Mortlach to Aberdeen, 
by a charter dated July 30, anno 1 142. We under- 
stand relics of the battle have at various times been 
dug up in the neighbourhood. On the *' haugh'* 
below the church there was examined an upright stone, 
some seven or eight feet in height and two in breadth, 
eiidently of very ancient date, but unfortunately there 



is no key to its history. Certain of the sculptured 
figures are easily enough made out, such as a horse 
and rider, a bull's head, and a serpent, on one side, 
with what appears to be two upright fishes on the 
other. After lingering as long as time would admit, 
the party walked down Dulan side, passing the site 
of the bishop's palace in early days. On reaching 
the old castle of Balvenie a halt was made, and old 
Mr. Coutts, the respected keeper of the ancient pile, 
at once joined the party, and, beginning at the mottoes 
and heraldry on the outer walls, went over the whole 
place, pointing out everything of any note. The walls 
are of great strength and thickness, and the east side, 
known as the Pictish Tower, is in splendid preserva- 
tion, it having, we understand, been despoiled of its 
roof within recent years. 

Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club.— June 8. — 
The second field meeting was held at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Dod met them. The 
garden is on the site of the old moat. The present 
house, which is very picturesque both in structure 
and situation, is of about the time of Charles I., but 
there are vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably 
the original residence of the family, who date back to 
the time of Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron 
of the P^xchequer in the reign of James I. From 
Edge Hall the route lay across the park and through 
a dingle, hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by 
Kidnall and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy 
caves in the rock by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir 
William Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer 
abode of Mrs. Gregson. The chief part of the build- 
ing is now a farmhouse, adapted |o dairy purposes^ 
but some additions have been made to accommodate 
the family when they seek retirement. A part of the 
old building in the Cheshire half-timbered style 
remains, and also of the moat with an old pointed 
stone arch. 

Alford Field Club and Scientific Society.— 
June 3. — A visit was made to Cairn Cur on the borders 
of Terpersie and Warrackston. Part of this cairn 
was opened some years ago, when stone coffins and an 
urn were found. A large part has, however, been 
left untouclied, and it was resolved that the Society 
should undertake to explore the remainder if leave 
were obtained. Thereafter earth dwellings on the hill 
cast of the farm of Hillock and on the Hill of 
Drumbarton were visited, as were also the Thieves* 
Slack and the Clatterin' Kists. The Thieves' Slack 
seems to have been a resort of cattle-lifting marauders. 
It is very near the old North and South Road, which 
was then the chief highway in the county. — A Paper 
was read by Mr. Pitliie, on ** Terpersie Castle," 
Terpersie, or as it is sometimes called Dalpersie 
Castle, is situated in Glen of Terpersie, in the parish 
of Tullynessle and P'orbes. The clay plastered walls, 
the dingy, ill-lighted rooms, the great lliickness of the 
walls, seem to correspond with the rugged character 
of the times, and would indicate more the den of the 
robber than the abode of the chivalrous knight. The 
original building is a parallelogram, which measures 
28 feet by 18 feet, and is defended at opposite corners 
by two circular towers. That portion, which is now 
falling most rapidly into decay, was built after the 
main stnicture, about the year 1600, it is said. The 
foundation of this portion is bad, mostly sand, and as 
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there was a hollow immediately behind it, which was 
frequently full of water, the foundations have been 
gradually undermined, and now a considerable portion 
of the newer part is about to fall In the older 
portion, the whole internal accommodation—/.^., 
without the newer part — was three chief rooms, one 
in each floor, and the smaller rooms in the towers, 
used possibly as bedrooms. The fireplace was in the 
e«st wall. In the basement the fireplace has been 
built up. The entrance door, which faced the east, is 
now within that portion of building which is rapidly 
falling. It was,, however, the original entrance. 
Here was a massive door, and behind it a ponderous 
bolt. Into the mason work the bolt slipped as far as 
to allow the door to close, when the bolt was again 
brought forward and placed in a similar hole on the 
other side. The walls are well supplied with loop- 
holes three inches wide in the outside, but extending 
to about two feet in the inside, giving a very wide 
range to the defenders, and a very small mark to those 
who dared to assault it. Nor is- this all, the flanking 
towers are liberally supplied with similar loopholes. 
This is a peculiar arrangement, and one which would 
allow the defenders to sweep away their enemies from 
every portion of the house. The ground floor of the 
towers are vaulted, and may have been used as places 
of confinement for prisoners. The stairs form part of 
the towers, and are supported on corbels. The 
house contains the usual complement of hiding-places 
and secret repositories. The latter had been 
apparently used for deeds and charters, and had stone 
sUdes which could be drawn out and in. The date on 
the house is 156 1, with the boar's head, and in another 
place the letter " G." The castle belonged to a cadet 
of the Gordon family. The traditional account of the 
origin of the name is as follows : — A knight came to 
Scotland in the time of Malcolm Canmore. The 
borders were then devastated by a hjige boar, which 
this knight killed, and received the name " Gored 
down" in consequence. Whatever be the origin of 
the name, it is generally agreed that Adam de Gordon 
is the founder of the family which soon had pos- 
sessions in various parts of Scotland. The Terpersie 
branch sprang from the Lesmoir family, whose castle 
was near the old church of Essie. James Gordon, 
the first of the Lesmoir family, lived in the time of 
James III., and was succeeded by his son James, who 
was the father of William of Terpersie. This 
William of Terpersie's brother had the lands of 
Easter Crichie granted him by Royal charter, dated 
'555; George lost his lands after the battle of 
Corrichie, but was re- instated in 1567. 

Nairn Literary Institute.— July i.— Field Ex- 
cursion. — The party started for Lochindorb, visiting 
various points of mterest along the route. Dr. Grigor 
gave an interesting account of the castle. Lochindorb 
was in times long gone by the great stronghold of the 
Comjms, Cumins, or Cummings of Badenoch, the 
descendants of an early and distinguished historian 
and statesman of France, Phjlippe de Comines. This 
great name appears from time to time in the early 
history of Scotland, indeed from the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, in the eleventh centurj', and contempora- 
neous withWilliam the Conqueror— the first one being 
Robert Comyn, a fighting Norman follower of King 
William's ; but, perhaps, the first real celebrity was 



William de Comyn, chancellor to Da\nd I. Then, 
after a generation or two, we have another William, 
created Earl of Menteith and Lord of Badenoch, to 
whom the estate and loch of Ix>chindorb and other 
Scotch possessions were given in royal grants ; and 
thus the house of Comyn wns founded. With John 
the Red Comyn the name of Comyn was proscribed 
and thus came to an end. For some thirty years after 
that the castle seems to have been given by the royal 
|rant of David II. to the Constable of Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was during this period that the famous 
siege of Lochindorb took place. We have then King 
Robert II. giving "the strong castle" of Lochindorb 
and the investiture of the lordships of Badenoch, and 
Buchan — parts of the old inheritance of the Comjus 
— to his brother Alexander. It seems to have bc«n 
of the period of Norman architecture in England or 
of Scotch Romanesque in Scotland — a style that con- 
tinued about ICO years. This grim fortified island, 
rivalling, as we are told, in its extent and power of 
defence the fortresses of royalty with its surroundings, 
must then have formed an interesting though a gloomy 
picture— £| fit scene for the last days and death of the 
Black Comyn, who was the third Earl of Badenoch. 
On the south side of the loch — the nearest point to 
the Castle — tradition has it that there the besieging 
force of King Edward lay. If the position was ever 
marked by any irregular camping ground or moat, 
these are effaced. Whatever implements of destruc- 
tion they had — probably only stones — no part of the 
destroyed walls could be the result of the force of the 
catapults and engines in use at that time. The de- 
struction we now see has been produced by the ruth- 
less hand of time, and what had been carried out by 
the Thane of Cawdor, who had been empowered to 
destroy it by the king. For this work of demolition 
the Thane got the sum of £2^ The present 
tower of Cawdor was then being built, and we have 
some evidence of one thing being removed from this 
old keep to it — viz., the iron gate which now forms 
the doorway into the old tower of Cawdor, and 
exactly above which we have the machicolations or 
projecting gallery for the purpose of defence, and 
through which boiling lead or various missiles could 
be sent down on the heads of the intniding enemy. 
This iron gate had been carried on the back of a 
Highland Samson across the hills and moors, from 
the one keep to the other. Previous to 1606 the 
estate of Lochindorb was part of the large land hold- 
ings of the Earl of Moray, who sold it, 'Make, 
buildings, and adjoining sheilings," to Sir John 
Campbell of Cawdor, when the work of demolition 
was almost finished, leaving the ruin as we now see 
it. The deed of sale betwixt the Earl of Moray and 
Sir John Campbell is extant. Lochindorb was then 
transferred by the Campbells of Cawdor by excambion 
or exchange to the Seafield estates, in whose hands 
it now is. 

Caradoc Field Club.— June 16. — The first meet- 
ing of the season was held, a large number of members 
starting for the Black Hill. Some remarkable erratic 
boulders scattered on the hill attracted attention. The 
President (Rev. J. De la Touche), in giving a short 
address on the geological features of the surrounding 
country, threw out the suggestion that tliese boulders 
might have been transported originally from the bed 
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of conglomerate which lies to the west of the Long- 
nynd. Moving down the hill the main body pro- 
ceeded to the site of a supposed British cromlecb, 
trhere a Paper was read by Mr. Luff, of Clun. Hiey 
next Tisited, mider the guidance of Rev. C. Warner, 
the Vicar, the fine old diurch of Clun, a magnificent 
specimen of Norman architecture, not long since 
restored by the late Mr. Street. 

[We have been compelled to postpone our re- 
ports of the Meetings of Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, and Surrey Archaeological Society.] 
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Popular Names of Tumuli.— 7'A^ DeviPs Bible^ 
a small valluted woilc, much resembling an open book. 
Glynde, Sussex. — Lower : Hist. Sussex, i. 196. 

Spinster^s Rock, a cromlech on Dartmoor, so called 
from a tradition that three spinsters, or unmarried 
damsels, constructed it one morning for amusement 
before breakfast. — Saturday Afagatim, September 29, 
1838, p. I44. 

Fairies TW.— Long-chambered tumulus of an oval 
shape, measuring 150 feet from north to south and 75 
from east to west, about 1 5 miles from the sea, in the 
ancient forest of Selwood.— ^Jwrrw/ Archaolos^al 
Association, xxxii. 178. 

Hickathrift, — A mound close to the Smeeth Road 
Station, between Lynn and Wisbech, is called the 
Giant's Grave, and the inhabitants relate that there 
lie the remains of the great giant slain by Hickathrift 
with the cart wheel and axletree. A cross was 
erected upon it, and is to be seen in- the neighbouring 
churchyard of Torrington St. John's, bearing the 
singular name of Hickathrift Candlestick. — Journal 
Archaological Association, -xxxv. 11. 

Maiden Bower Crag, — About a mile eastward from 
Dumfries, is a rock Or craig curiously hollowed, 
known by this name. — Sinclairs Statistical Accotmt of 
Scotland, v. 132. 

Pooka* s (tke) Grave, — A deep-trench tomb, situate in 
the townland of Ballymartin, a mile to the south-west 
of Sisterling, on the borders of the baronies of Ida and 
Knocktopher, but within the latter. It is about four- 
teen feet long and four wide, its sides secured by 
coarse upright flags. It lies east and west. — Kilkenny 
Areh.Soc,, i. p. 12. 

Ancient Mexican Education of Youth.->In 
a series of ancient Aztec paintings, which give a 
hieroglyphical history of the Aztecs, are represented 
the manner in which children were brought up, the 
portion of food allowed them, the labours they were 
employed in, and the punishments resorted to by 
parents for imrposcs of correction. Purchas relates 
that the book containing this picture-history, with in- 
terpretations made by natives, was obtained by Uie 
Spanish Governor, who intended it for a present to 
the Emperor Charles V. The ship on which it was 
carried was captured by a French man-of-war, and 
the book fell into the hands of the French King's 
geographer, Andrew Thevet. At his death it was 



purchased for twenty French crowns by Richard 
Hakluyt, then chaplain to the English ambassador at 
the French Court, and was left by him in his last will 
and testament to Samuel Purchas, who had woodcut 
copies made from the original, and published them, 
with explanatory text, for the benefit of science and 
learning. In that part of the work which relates to 
the bringing up and education of children, a boy and 
girl with their father and mother are depicted ; three 
small circles, each of which is given in the chapter 
. which represents one year, show that the children are 
three years of age, while the good counsel they are 
receiving issues visibly from the father's lips ; half an 
oval, divided in its breadth, shows that at this age they 
were allowed half a cake of bread at each meaL 
During their fourth and fifth years the boys are 
accustomed to light bodily labour, such as carrying 
light burdens, vniile the girl is shown a distaff by 
her mother, and instructed in its use. At this a^e 
their ration of bread is a whole cake. During their 
sixth and seventh the pictures show how the parents 
b^n to make their children usefuL The boy follows 
his father to the market-place, carrying a light load, 
and while there occupies himself in gathering up 
grains of com or other trifles that happen to be spilt 
about the stalls. The girl is represented as spinmng 
under the close surveillance of her mother, who 
lectures and directs her at the same time. The allow- 
ance of bread is now a cake and a half, and continues 
to be so till the children have reached their thirteenth 
year. We are next shown the various modes of 
punishing unruly children. When eight years old 
they were merely shown the instruments of punishment 
as a warning. At ten, boys who were disobedient 
and rebellious were bound hand and foot and pricked 
in different parts of the body with thorns of the 
maguey ; girls were only pricked in the hands and 
wrists ; if this did not suffice they were beaten with 
sticks. If they were unruly when eleven years of age 
they were held over a pile of burning chile, and 
forced to inhale the smoke, which caused great pain. 
At twelve years of age a bad boy was bound hand 
and foot and exposed naked in a damp place during 
an entire day ; the naughty girl of the same age was 
obliged to rise in the middle of the night and sweep 
the whole house. From the age of thirteen years the 
allowance of bread was increased to two cakes. 
Between the ages of thirteen and fifteen the bo3rs 
were employed in bringing wood from the mountains 
by land or in canoes, or in catching fish ; the girls 
spent their time in grinding com, cooking, and 
weaving. At fifteen, the boys were delivered to 
the priests to receive religious instraction, or were 
educated as soldiers by an officer called Achcauhtli. — 
The Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, ii., 240-242. 

Dates and Styles of Churches. 

York Minster. — {Communicate by Mr, Thomas 
Powell,) 

Western Towers, Perpendicular . . 1430-1470 
Central Tower, Perpendicular, parts 

of it Norman 1400-1420 

Nave, Decorated (Gothic) . . . 129 1 -1345 

West Front, Pure Gothic . . . 1291-1345 
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North Transept, Early English (Lan- 
cet Arch, Gothic, Double Aisles) . 

South Transept, Early English (Lan- 
cet Arch, Gothic, Double Aisles) . 

Choir, Perpendicular, Vaulted Roof 

Choir Screen, exquisite Tabernacle 
work 

Lady Chapel, Perpendicular , . 

Chapter House, Decorated (Bnest in 
existence) 

Crypt, Norman (parts of Norman 
Chancel may be seen), Saxon (some 
Saxon fragments in the Crypt) . 



1228-1240 

1230-1256 
I 373-1400 

1475-1485 
I 363-1 373 

1300-1330 



1070-1170 



Staffordshire Churches. — {Communicated by 
Mr. y. Jones,) 

Brewood (St. Mary's) : Early English, tower Per- 
pendicular ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 
1562. 

Bushbury (St. Mary's) : Gothic ; peal of six bells ; 
register dates from 1 700. 

Codsall (St. Nicholas') : Tower, nave, and chancel. 
Early English ; nave, chancel, and souUi aisle rebuilt 
in 1848 ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 1587. 

Pattingham (St. Chad's): Nave and chancel. Early 
English ; tower, Decorated ; peal of six bells ; register 
dates from 1556. 

Patshull (St. Mary's) : Italian, dome-top tower ; 
peal of six bells ; register dates from 1559. 

Penkridge (St. Michael's) : Gothic ; peal of eight 
bells ; register dates from 1575. 

Penn (St. Bartholomew's) : Tower, nave, and aisles. 
Early English ; chancel and chancel aisle, Decorated ; 
peal of six bells; register dates from 1570. 

Tdtmhall (St. Michael and All Angels') : Tower, 
nave, and north aisle, Early English ; chancel, 
Decorated ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 
1606. 

Trysull (All Saints') : Chancel, nave, and aisles. 
Early English ; tower, Norman ; five bells ; register 
dates from 1561. 

Willenhall (St. Giles'): Decorated Early EnglUh ; 
peal of six bells ; register dates from 1642. 

Wombourm (St. Benedict) ; Tower, Perpendicular ; 
nave, aisles, and chancel. Decorated; peal of six 
bells ; register dates from 1570. 

[Further contributions have been received and will 
be printed in due course.] 

The Apostles of Toulouse (Communicated 
by William E. A. Axon). — Amongst the curious 
matters in the Sloane MSS. there is a modem 
prophecy which deserves to be resuscitated, if only for 
the sake of the circumstantial comprehensiveness of its 
melancholy vaticination. The original of the prophecy 
has probably been some French broadside or folk- 
book. There are two versions — one in Dutch and 
the other in English — both giving the same alarming 
and mysterious account. The following is copied ver- 
batim, literatim^ et ptmctuatim from the Sloane MS. 
647.4, fol. 86 : — 

A Coppye of A wonderfull prophecye of two Old 
Men who now are in ye city Thoulouse, in 
the Province of Languedoc. 

A few daies agoe there came into this City Thou- 
louse Two Old Pensonsy who are called Apostles, 
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haveing the Spirit & Truth ; No man hath seen 
them come into the Citye ; The garments they weare 
are not according to ye Ordinary fashion, Their like 
hath not been seen by any, & they goe preaching 
through ye foresaid Citye to bringe the folke to Con- 
version, & to ye Leaning of their wicked lines ; 
Also that God is greatly Angrye aganst Rome; They 
say that this City is a Second Sodom, That ye un- 
righteousness of ye people is come up to Heaven & 
that within three months (if they bee not convirted) 
The city shall bee Consumed with fire. And haueing 
preachol eight daies long in ye city, with folded 
hands, uncouered heads, & naked feet. They are by 
the City forbidden to Preach, whereupon they An- 
swered, That they were sent from (or by) God to 
bring the folke to Conversion. Men have set y" in 
prison, where the Jesuits have visited them, disputing 
with them in the Latine, Hebrew & Caldee Toungs ; 
They also know them that live wicked lines ; Their 
Eating & drinking Consists of Bread and water. 
They name Te very day when the Lord shall Come ; 
And when tney were askt, when the Time (or day) of 
judgm* should come ; It was by them Answered, that 
ye world shall come to an end in the year 1690 ; & 
y* the first day of that year shall be ye last day of the 
World ; They say that they are a thousand yeares Old. 
Furthermore being asked by the Magistraet from 
whence they came, it was by y" answered from Galia- 
don in Damas a City of Galilee ; Sent from God to 
preach repentance to the World. The Jesuits have 
Sought of^ye magistrts that they may be carryed unto 
Rome, to his holiness ; The Apostles Sayd they knew 
well the thing that should fall out, & that there was 
noe need for y™ to lye so magnificently in Chaines; 
& that they had great desire to goe to Rome ; the re - 
withall breaking'their chaines in peeces ; At which the 
People stood in amazement, & they were iudged to be 
Saints ; They haue Prophecyed That in ye year 1681 
there should bee War going through the world, 1682 
Noe Pope ; 1683 they y™ selves shall preach tlirough 
ye whole world ; 1684 the Lord Christ shall bee made 
knownc. 1685 A great Person shall stand up. 1686 
There shall bee a great Earthouake. 1687 Affrica 
shall bee consumed by fire. 1688, The four Parts 
of ye world shall stand in great amazement (or won- 
derment). And in the year 1689 shall be ye time 
when God shall come to Judge mankinde." 

This is endorsed ** Languedoc prophets' prophecy. 
1680." 

A difiicully with most modem prophecies is that 
they carefully avoid precise dates, and if the Apostles 
of Toulouse had been wise in their day and genera- 
tion, they would have been equally reticent. The 
particularity of dates is, however, atoned for by the 
very general character of the events indicated. That a 
person should "stand up" in 1685 is finely balanced 
by the conflagration of an entire quarter of the world in 
1687. Positively the last appearance of the world is an- 
nounced for 1689. Like otner popular favourites, the 
old globe has had many last performances advertised. 
We cannot say ** superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage," but we may apply the words rightly or wrongly 
attributed to Galileo, and say that, in spite of the 
Apostles who foretold its stqppage in 1689, E pur st 
wume. 
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What has been thought to be an ancient grave has 
been come upon by the workmen in the employment 
of the road trustees at Kelso. The colour of the soil 
for a certain space favours this idea, but as yet the 
bottom has not been reached. The foundations of 
buildings have been dug up in two places, the mortar 
was still adhering to the stones when they were thrown 
out. The buildings do not seem to have been eillier 
of size or importance. In addition to other chiselled 
stonesy part of the upper stone of a quern, formed of 
a very friable rock, hias been unearthed, as well as two 
or three round freestone balls. A * * whorl" of a spindle, 
fragments of pottery, fragments of horses* shoes, &c., 
have also been found. The quantity of stones which 
have been excavated continues to be large. A con- 
siderable portion of a strong wall formed of large hewn 
stones has been laid bare. 

A History of Colchister Castle^ which is to contain 
much fresh material connected with the architecture 
and the associations of this interesting old relic, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Bcnham, of Col- 
chester. 

During the additions and alterations to Tickford 
Abbey, Bucks, for Philip Butler, Esq., now being 
carried out under Mr. £. Swinfen Harris, jun., a 
number of stones, chiefly archivolts, were discovered 
built in at random into an old chimney of huge dimen- 
sions which had to be removed ; some are of the Tran- 
sitional period, many of thirteenth-century work, and 
a few portions of vaulting ribs of fifteenth century work. 
There is also a singularly beautiful cap, of tliirteenth 
century work, belonging to a nook shaft. The whole 
will be carefully built into a new wall in such a 
way as to preserve them from the weather, and, at 
the same time, to allow them to be studied by any 
persons interested. 

A curious case was recently heard before the magis- 
trates of the Division of Ilatherleigh, arising out of 
the old Devonshire custom of **mock stag hunting,'* 
or "skimiting riding." It would appear that this old 
custom was originally introduced in the Devonshire 
villages, as a means of showing the disapprobation 
that the villagers had towards any licentious or im- 
moral personage, and is carried on in the following 
manner : — The villagers assemble in large numbers 
and select one of themselves to act the part of the 
hunted stag ; the remainder of the party, some on 
horseback, wearing hunting and other costumes and 
with horns, being the huntsmen and the hounds. The 
stag, being previously disguised with antlers and other 
paraphernalia, is given a few yards' stirt, and forth- 
with runs, pursued by the huntsmen and the hounds, 
up and down the village, in and out of the courts and 
passages, and is eventually pulled down at or near to 
the house of the offending person, where there is much 
blowing of horns, and shouting and spilling of blood 
(which has been got ready for the pur]>ose in bladders), 
to render the scene more realistic The custom in 
various forms has great antiquity, and has been in 
many ways the subject of litigation. Its deathblow 
was, however, given by the decision in Papping v. 



Maynard, wherein it was decided that this hunt or 
" Skimiting Riding " was a game within the meaning 
of the Highway Act, and rendered the players therein 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 401. By this decision 
it would appear clear that the custom can no longer 
be legally continued in its original form, accompanied 
with running and shouting. The Buddhists of India 
recognise the fact that there are social and moral 
evils which do not come within thj^ pale of the reme- 
dies aflbrded by the law, and in a modified form the 
mock stag- hunting or skimiting riding is recognized 
among certain castes as the proper mode of punish- 
ment — the only difference in the form of the custom 
carried on in India and in Devonshire being that in 
the former place the offender himself is hunted, and 
when caught, mutilated, whereas, in Devonshire, the 
mock stag is only caught near the offender's house, to 
show that his crime is known and universally con* 
demued by the neighbours. 

Among several interesting paintings lately uncovered 
during the excavations in a garden of Region VIII., 
at Pompeii, there was one the subject of which seems 
identical with the Judgment of Solomon. In this 
mural painting the figures are all pigmies. In the 
centre is a bench with three judges ; kneeling at their 
feet, in an attitude of prayer, is a woman ; further 
towards the foreground is a butcher's table, and upon 
it a naked babe, which a man is preparing to kill 
with a large knife, while beside him stands a second 
woman with an indifferent air. Soldiers and people 
close the scene. 

Recently, as the shepherd on the farm of Glengyle, 
at the upper end of Loch Katrine, was casting 

Eeats in a moss near his house, he found a wooden 
ox embedded in the moss a foot and a half below the 
surface. On an examination of the contents of the 
box, he discovered some two or three swords and two 
or three muskets in a pretty good state of preserva- 
tion. One of the swords was four feet long. The 
find is generally considered a relict of "the bold 
outlaw," Rob Roy M'Gregor, or others of his con- 
freres. 

There are few churches in Yorkshire more interest- 
ing, whether architecturally or historically, than the 
Church of St. Mary at Birkin. Built in the twelfth 
century, it originally consisted only of a two-storeyed 
tower, a nave with high-pitched roof, the housing of 
which is distinctly marked on the wall of the tower — 
a chancel, and an apse. Whether it owed its exist- 
ence to a Count de Lacey, to whose family the Con- 
queror had given a large tract of land in the district, 
or to a fraternity of Knight Templars, who established 
a preceptory in the parish at Temple Hirst, is uncer- 
tain. A monument, recessed in the north wall, and 
representing a knight recumbent and cross-legged, but 
unarmed, with the hands closed in prayer, bareheaded, 
and habited in a loose robe, conveys the impression 
that either some dignitary of the Order selected this 
as his burial-place, or that it was some of the com- 
munity who had survived the suppression of his Order. 
In the fourteenth century the south wall of the nave, 
as far as the chancel arch, was taken down, and a 
south aisle, or chantry, erected in decorated Gothic, 
the tracery in the windows being flamboyant. At the 
east end of the aisle there is still a very perfect piscina, 
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and in the transporting of the original Norman south 
door to a corresponding position in this Gothic aisle a 
striking tribute is paid to its great beauty. It was at 
this time that the tower was raised to its present height 
of three storeys, having four windows of two lights, 
an embattled parapet, with eight crocketcd pinnacles 
and four gurgoyles. It is not known whether the 
fabric or its internal fittings underwent any alteration 
at the time of the Reformation, but there is abundant 
evidence that it ceceived severe handling during the 
time of the Commonwealth, A monument in the 
chancel states that the then rector, Robert Thornton, 
was deposed from his living for his loyalty, and 
dragged ignominiously at a norse's tail to Cawood 
Castle. As to the treatment of the church itself, the 
feet that the present pulpit and communion rails are 
Caroline, that the font (a singular production) bears 
the date of 1663, and that the chalice was purchased 
for the use of the parishioners of Birkin in 1662, all 
testify that the spirit of mischief was rife in those dajrs. 
At this moment, it is said, the church stands greatly 
in need of repairs. The draining of the churchyard 
within the last fifteen years has had a disastrous effect 
upon the church itself. Serious cracks have appeared 
in the chancel arch, along the entire length of the 
chancel ceiling, and in almost all the windows of the 
chancel and the apse^ particularly the latter. Mr.' 
Scott has undertaken to superintend the work of repa- 
ration. 

In pulling down an architect's house in the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, No. 26, in Paris, some workmen 
have discovered, hidden in an old wall, a copper 
vessel, said to contain forty kilogrammes of gold coins 
of the reigns of Jean le Bon and Charles V. Supposing 
the quantity of gold to be really as large as represented, 
it would be worth as metal alone over five thousand 
pounds sterling. Information was given to the Com- 
missary of Police, who decided not to interfere in 
the matter, as the discovery was made upon private 
property. 

Satisfactory progress is being made with the work 
of restoring Penkridge Parish Church, which has been 
closed since May i. On removing the floor of the 
church many bones and skulls were discovered, more 
or less near the surface, and on one day no less than 
ten barrow-loads were removed to a grave dug on the 
south side of the tower, where all the remains found 
will be buried, and the place marked by a cross. The 
tower arch, which had been bricked up, has been 
pierced, displaying the west window, one of the 
beauties of the church. During the clearing out of 
the church one or two objects of interest have been 
found ; some ancient encaustic tiles here and there, 
and three slabs marking the resting-places of those 
whose names are inscribed on them. Onfe of these 
lies near the centre pillar of the nave on the south 
side, of which sufficient of the inscription is visible to 
mark the spot as the vault of the Egeington family of 
Rodbaston, whose mural tablet may l)e seen over the 
south porch. Another is near the south-east piUar of 
the nave, and a third is under the site of the Teddes- 
ley pew, and marks the burial-place of Edward Little- 
ton, late of PUeton, and Susanna his wife, who died 
respectively in 1704 and 1722. These two e^dently 
Ke in a vault which extends from under ^e west 



window of the south aisle, the entrance to which is 
distinguishable from the inside of the vault, in which 
lie the bodies of the late Sir E. Littleton and Frances 
his wife, which was laid bare when the old woodwork 
was removed. 

The estate near Brading, in the Isle of Wight, on 
which the very interesting Roman villa was recently 
discovered, has been purchased for Lady Oglander, 
of Nunwell, the representative of the oldest family on 
the island, the Oglanders having owned Nunwell since 
the Conquest. 

The church of SL Mary, South Cowton, built in 
the reign of Henry VI., is about to be restored. 

Lauder Parish Church has been for some time under 
repairs and cleaning. This church was built in 1673, 
is both plain and pretentious, being built in the form 
of a cross, with a spire in the centre, and appears to 
have been covered with thatch in the olden time. It 
was repaired in 1822, an additional gallery put in, and 
part of the basement seated. It was all re-seated and 
new galleries erected in 1864. The original parish 
church was situated in front of Thurlestane Castle, 
the seat of the Earls of Lauderdale, about half a 
mile from the town. In the reign of David I. the 
advowson, along with nearly the whole of Lauderdale, 
was given to Sir Hugh Morville, constable of Scot- 
land ; and through many a changeful age it continued 
an appurtenant of the manor, till it passed into, the 
possession of Devongillar, the wife of the first John 
Baliol. By this lady the church, with its pertinents, 
was given to the monks of Dryburgh, and it continued 
to be a vicarage under them till the Reformation. In 
July, 1482, the church in front of the castle was the 
scene of the meeting of the Scotch nobles, which 
issued in the murder of James III.'s menials on Lauder 
Bridge, and in the capture and imprisonment of the 
king. These nobles — the Earls of Angus (*' Bell the 
Cat*'), Iluntly, Lennox, Buchan, and others— entered 
the king's lodging at Lauder, where he was encamped 
with a weak army to resist the Duke of Albany, who 
had invaded Scotland under the protection of King 
Edward, where they accused him of adverse things 
contrary to his honour and the common weal of his 
realm. They then took Thomas Cochran, called the 
Earl of Mar, William Rodger, and James Hommil, a 
tailor, and hanged them over Lauder Bridge. This 
bridge has long since gone, and all traces of it are 
lost When the site of the church was changed from 
the castle to the town, a number of tombstones were 
brought up to the present churchyard, where they can 
be readily distinguished by their dates and quaint in- 
scriptions. Many of the ministers of Lauder parish 
have been men of mark, and among them James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was ordained in 1642. He 

E reached before Parliament in 1649, ^nd was trans- 
ited to Stirling in the same year. 

The completion of the restoration of Cardington 
Church, by the re- opening of the tower, was cele- 
brated on June 28. The toe old parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. James, is a stone building in which three 
distinct eras of building are very plainly marked. 
Portions of the church are 700 years old, and the 
architecture of the Norman, Early English, and Gothic 
periods are visible in its construction. For sixteen 
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yean the work of restoring; this grand structure has 
been carried op. First, the chancel and the nave was 
done, thb portion being opened on September il, 
iS68y and now the entire completion of the work is 
signalled by the re-opening of the embattled tower. 
Entering the church tnrough a handsome porch, there 
is an oak tablet bearing date 1639. The roof is open, 
showing massive cross beams of oak. In the nave 
is a handsome monument erected to the memory of 
WilUam Leighton, of Plaish Hall, a judge, and one 
of the Council of the Marches of Wales, who died 
on December 20, 1607. A curious l^nd is extant 
here about this same gentleman. He Uved at Plaish 
Hall, a remarkably fine old mansion in the Tudor 
style, about two miles from Cardington. Surmount* 
ing this mansion are seven chimneys built in the most 
eccentric and beautiful varieties of style. Some are 
built with serrated edges, looking like a giant cork- 
screw, and others in fanciful diamond patterns. The 
legend has it that the secret of the building of these 
chimneys was known only to one workman. This 
mfortunate man was, it appears, brought before the 
jadge charged with some offence of a trivial character, 
imt, in those days, punished by death. The judge 
condemned the unhappy man to death, but finding 
BO one able to complete his chimneys, reprieved him 
until the work fras finished, and then he was hanged. 
The old gallery, formerly in the interior of the church, 
has been removed, and an arch built as an entrance 
under the tower. The tower was the most in 
need of restoration and repair of any portion of the 
sacred edifice. It is square, and of considerable 
height. The parish registers date from the year 
15^. The old registers are written on parchment, 
and are most carefully preserved. 

The Annual Congress of the Cambrian Archaeolo- 
gical Society, will ft opened at Llanrwst on Monday, 
July. 31, and will continue the four following days. 
Among the objects to be visited are the inscribed 
stones at Pentrevoebs, Penmachno, and Guytherin, 
effigies and brasses at Bcttws-y-coed, Yspytty Evan, 
and Llanrwst Church. The opening of a tumulus at 
Llangemiew will also be an interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

While engaged in digging gravel on the estate of 
Mr. H. H. Gibbs, of Aldenham House, near Wat- 
ford, two labourers made a remarkable discovery of 
old coins. The treasure was contained in an earthen- 
ware pot. It consisted of more than two hundred 
and fifty coins, mostly belonging to the reign of Queen 
Anne. They are iu an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

St. Peter's Church at Willerby, near Scarborough, 
has been re-opened. The sacred edifice is a very 
ancient one, its erection dating back to the year 1 1 So. 
The structure got into such a dilapidated condition 
that a thorou^ restoration was determined upon. 
This renovation commenced about ten months ago. 
The floor was completely taken away, and the work- 
men found two feet beneath the surface of the nave 
an old stone altar, on which was very distinctly carved 
five crosses. They also brought to light the base of 
an old font and channels for holy water, and traces 
also of a Norman building were discerned. The tower 
is a later work, having been built in 1400^ and this 



and the porch remained intact. The church has in 
other respects had to be repaired, the walls have 
been pointed, and new stones have been inserted 
where necessary. New window mullions have been 
put in. 

Some interesting objects which have just been 
found in Neuchatel are considered by Swiss archaeo- 
logists to throw a new light on the history of the 
lake-dwellers, and the discovery is consequently 
looked upon as one of importance. Amongst the 
objects are a carriage-wheel with iron rim, iron 
swords, and many human bones. 

The late Sir William Heathcote's Hursley estates, 
near Winchester, the outl3ring portions of which are 
about to be sold, have. Land says, an interesting 
history. Purchased' about 1639, from Sir Gerard 
Napier, by a certain Mr. Richard Major, a' man of 
great fortune, the property was carried by his daughter 
and co-heiress, Dorothy, to Richard Cromwell, eldest 
son of the Protector. The marriage, which took 
place in 1649, '^^^ ^ ^^T good thing for Mr. Major. 
The influence with Cromwell which it gave him pro- 
cured his return to Parliament as Member for South- 
ampton, and his appointment to the Privy Council 
when Cromwell became Protector. Mr. Major 
reached the highest piimacle of his dignity when his 
son-in-law succeeded as Lord Protector, but Richard 
Cromwell's deposition, and the Restoration which 
followed, seem to have broken him down, and he 
died in 1660 at the early age of fifty-six. Hursley 
was the only estate belonging to the deposed Pro- 
tector which the Government did not seize, in conse- 
quence of its being settled upon his wife and her 
issue. Upon the death of Dorothy Cromwell in 1 675, 
her eldest surviving son, Oliver, succeeded to Hursley. 
Wbcn, in 1705, Oliver Cromwell, the son of Richard 
and Dorothy, died, his father, who was still living, 
became entitled under the settlement to a life interest 
in the estate, and his daughters took possession on 
liis behalf. These ladies had a devout belief in the 
efficacy of possession, and refused to give up Hursley, 
proposing 4nstead to allow their father a small pen- 
sion. It was, indeed, not until he put the law in 
motion against his daughters that he recovered 
possession. After their father's death, in 17 12, the 
daughters sold the Hursley estates for il^3S,ooo to Sir 
William Hcathcote, Bart. The estates have now 
been in the possession of the Heathcotes for 170 
years. 

A destructive fire took place on July 4 at the 
White Hart Hotel, Silver Street, Hull. ThUbuUding 
is an ancient one and celebrated for its oak room, 
traditionally known as "The Plotting Parlour." The 
premises underwent, some time ago, great structural 
alterations, the old oak staircase and the "Plotting 
Parlour" being preserved intact. The White Hart Inn 
was built about 1550, by Thomas Allured, who in 
1 56 1 was Mayor of Hull, and in 1577 represented the 
borough in Parliament. It subsequently came into 
the possession of his grandson, Thos. Allured, who 
was one of the seventy judges who signed the 
death- wan-ant of Charles 1. Sir John Hotham, a 
military Governor of Hull, occupied the house by 
virtue of his official position, and *' it was during the 
residence here of tliis soldier that the house cimc 
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into prominence, for in the oak room, or * Plotting 
Parlour,' as it was afterwards called, was held the 
council of war, over which Sir John Ilotham pre- 
sided, and at which it was resolved to refuse King 
Charles admittance within the gates of Hull. " The 
old oak staircase, the chimney comers, and the plotting 
parlour, with its secret panel, remained in very much 
the same state as they were two or three hundred 
years since, especially the staircase and the parlour. 
Fortunately the "Plotting Parlour," although seriously 
damaged, is not destroyed. The building otherwise, 
however, is practically a ruin. 

It is highly probable that the work of restoring the 
grand old Parish Church of Chard will be commenced 
forthwith. The necessary faculty has been obtained. 

Mr. George W. Marshall has just issued The Visi' 
tation of Wiltshire^ taken in 1623, by Henry St. 
George, Richmond, and Samson Lcnnard, Blue- 
mantle, Marshals and Deputies to William Camden, 
Clarenceux. This is the original Visitation^ signed 
by the heads of the families whose pedigrees are 
entered. It will be printed verbatim from the original 
manuscript, and illustrated with facsimiles of arms 
and seals, and uniform in size and type with the pub- 
lications of the Harleian Society. Many of the 
Visitations already printed differ so .widely from the 
MS. they profess to reproduce, as to interfere very 
much with their value to students of genealogy ; 
hence this work has- been undertaken as an example 
of what is the most useful method of reproducing a 
Herald*s Visitation. 

A Committee has been formed in London for the 
preservation of the magnificent Church at Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, now on the verge of ruin. The Church is one of 
the finest specimens of semi-Flemish thirteenth century 
architecture in this country ; and the Committee seek the 
assistance of those who would regret to think that such a 
fabric should become a ruin, and this will be inevitable 
in the course of a very short time, unless an immediate 
effort be made to avert such a catastrophe. The 
Bishop of Norwich has ordered the Church to be 
closed, for it is no longer safe in its present state. The 
late Mr. Street, R.A., had, within a few weeks of his 
death, examined and reported upon the building. The 
sum required for even ordinary repair is far in excess 
of the amount which can be collected by the Local 
Committee. The General Committee, therefore, ap- 
peal to all who are interested in the preservation of 
our grand old churches and monuments for help in 
this great work, by donations, or by acting upon the 
Committee. In consequence of Mr. Street's decease, 
the Committee have conferred with Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, M.A., the eminent architect, who is willing to 
take up the work. Subscriptions, or promises of 
assistance, will be gladly acknowledged, and any in- 
formation will be given by S. Sutherland Safford, Esq., 
of 4, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 

A curious bronze flagon has been found on the East 
Sands of St. Andrews. The banks and hollows of the 
Sands are continually changing, but the/ have lately 
been doing so to an unusual extent. In one place a 
bed of clay was exposed, and there the bronze flagon 
was found half buried. It has three legs, and is 
^ in. high. The shape is very elegant ; but whether 



it is Roman, British, or Scandinavian it is difTicult to 
say. The metal is commonly called Ccllic brass, and 
is the same colour as gold. Though it has been cast 
in one piece it bears no trace of a mould mark, but 
has a plentiful supply of air-holes instead, and there 
are two circular holes in the neck which almost 
appear to have been drilled. In July, 1863, a flagon 
almost identically the same was found near Biggar, 
the inside of which was as bright as if it had been fresh 
from the foundry, causing its discoverer to imagine 
that his fortune was made. And there is another 
very similar to it in the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Museum, which was found while draining the Loch of 
Leys in Kincardineshire. 

In the north wall of the old choir of the Parish 
Church of Auldearn there is a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription : — " This Monument is erected be Sir 
Robert Innes Younger of that Ilk, in raeraorie of 
Alexander Drummond of Mecdhope, Sir Johne 
Murray and Maistcr Gideon Murray, who lyes heir 
interred, who fighting waliantly in defence of their 
Religion, King, and native Countrye died at Aul- 
deme, 9th May 1645.'* We are sorry to hear that 
the stone of this interesting monument is fast going 
to decay, part of the inscription is already illegible, 
and the whole of it will soon have scaled off. 

Mr. Alexander Maxwell has in the press a History 
of Old Dundee^ narrated out of the Town Council 
Register, and other sources. This work extends 
over an interesting period in Scottish history, and 
narrates local incidents which are connected with 
events of great national concern — from the Refonna- 
tion to the Union. This was a period of great pro- 
gress. The multiplication of books had stimulated 
the desire for learning, and the ancient Grammar 
School began to flourish with vigour ; a Music School 
was established ; and the old Library was enlarged. 
Then we learn how, in times of danger, the inhabi- 
tants were mustered for '*wapinshawing," for holding 
rendezvous, and for keeping watch and wartl ; and 
how, in ordinary seasons, they were restrained from 
**tuilzie" and riot, by the shortening of their swords, 
and the imposition of penalties for slaughter and for 
" bluidwite." Also, about the strange punishments 
that were administered : how drunkards were cast 
into the thief s hole, or subject to an assize of neigh- 
bours ; how blasphemers were summarily put to 
silence by having their heads enclosed in the branks ; 
how offenders against morality were, at mid-day, 
publicly set in the gyves, or **doukit" in the sea ; 
how brawlers who had disobeyed magistrates were 
made to expiate the offence upon their knees at the 
Market Cross ; and how viragoes who had banned 
their neighbours were placed ignominiously in the 
cuck-stool. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. IlaUiwell-Phillipps 
has published a much enlarged edition of his valuable 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. The first edition 
was privately printed, and therefore very few readers 
were made acquainted with the author's remarkable 
discoveries. 

A valuable and interesting painting, writes the 
Geneva correspondent of the Daily Neivs^ has lately 
been recovered at Baden, in canton Aargau. The 
history of this painting — one of Annibale Caracci's 
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masterpieces — is remarkable. The convent at Baden 
owed its existence to the "passionate preaching*' of 
two Capucin friars, whose names *'in religion" were 
Ludovicus and Saxonia. The members of the Diet 
of 1588, which met nt Baden — still a Catholic town 
— were so impressed by the preaching of these friars, 
that it was resolved to commemorate their services by 
building a convent and a chapeL The project was 
warmly supported by the ambassadors of France and 
Spain, and large sums of money were collected for its 
execution. The Spanish ambassador paid for the con- 
struction of the high altar, and his master, Philip II., 
presented for its adornment a painting by Caracci. 
In 1593 the convent church was opened with an im- 
posing ceremony, at whicli officiated the Suffragan of 
Balthazar, Bishop of Coilstance. A century or so 
thereafter — nobody knows exactly when — the painting 
was handed over to a local artist to be cleaned and 
touched up. The local artist did his work so badly 
that the monks, instead of replacing it in its former 
position, put the picture away in a lumber-room. In 
1 841, when the convents of the canton were secu- 
larized, the gift of Philip II. was, among other things, 
sold by auction for a few francs. The buyer was about 
to turn it to use as a piece of old canvas, when Herr 
Brunner, father of the present proprietor of the Ship 
Hotel at Baden, lx)ught it from him for next to 
nothing, and without having any idea of its value, 
hung it up in his house. A few months ago it 
occurred to the present Herr Brunner to have the 
painting cleaned and restored, and he sent it for that 
purpose to Coesar, the famous picture cleaner of Augs- 
burg. When the thick coating of dust and dirt was 
removed, the identity of the painting with the re- 
nowned altar-piece of Philip II. was discovered ; and 
as it bears the artist's signature, Annibal Carracius 
Bononianus, and the dale 1591, there can be no 
question that it is really a work of that master. The 
canvas is 318 centimetres high by 117 wide. The 
figures, of which there are five, are life size. 

A movement has been set on ffoot for the purpose 
of raising a suitable memorial to Samuel Pepys, in 
the Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, where tie was 
buried. An influential committee has been formed 
for the purpose of arranging for the memorial ; and 
all those who have received pleasure in reading the 
immortal Diary are asked to subscribe. The trea- 
surer is Mr. Owen Roberts, clerk to the Clothworkers* 
Company, and the hon. secretary Mr, Henry B. 
Wheatley, 6, Minford Gardens, W. 
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DEERHURST. 

Earl Odda's Tower at Deerhurst is perhaps the only 
example of genuine Saxon architecture to which we 
are enabled to fix a definite date — 1053-1056. Is there 
any proof that Abbot Baldwin, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
was the designer ? Historical testimony is wholly in 
favour of this hypothesis, although I know of no 
distinct assertion that this was the fact ; the evidence 
being purely circumstantial, and yet so strong, that we 



cannot but fail to connect the name of the Abbot 
of Bury with the solitary tower of the remote cell at 
Deerhurst. 

The facts and dates amount biiefly to these : — On 
the banishment of Godwine and his sons in 105 1, of 
the three earldoms then left vacant, that held by 
Swegen, or rather a portion, was granted to Odda : 
this is well known as a matter of history. Between 
the years 1053-1056 the church at Deerhurst was built 
by him as an offering for the soul of his brother iElfric, 
who died 1053. Three years after, 1056, the earl him- 
self died. 

Baldwin was made Al>lx)t of Bury between the 
years 1062-1066, and before his promotion had been 
prior at Deerhurst, and as only some six or seven 
years had elapsed since Odda built his church, there 
is every probability that Baldwin was at the time 
prior, and, if so, naturally superintended the works. 
Lastly, the rude primitive character of the tower itself 
bears witness that it was not the work of Norman 
hands. Odda himself was kinsman to the king, and 
was probably of English extraction, if we may judge 
by his own and his brothers* names. Baldwin had 
been a monk at St. Denis before Prior of Deerhurst — 
"a certain presumption, though not amounting to 
proof, of his French rather than Norman origin."* 
We might compare the works of Edward at West- 
minster, and Harold at Waltham, with the primitive 
character of this work, proving beyond doubt that no 
Norman was employed here. Hence, it follows that 
either Odda himself, who was a monk, and seems to 
have lived in some seclusion, was his own architect, 
or Baldwin, afterwards Abbot of St. Edmundsbury. 
Possibly some one could elucidate this matter. 

CiiABLEs L. Bell. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 



CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS. 

(iv. 231, 277.) 

In replying to the questions asked by H. C. I. in 
the November publication of The Antiquary, 
under the above heading, as to the meaning of these 
words:— "Kidcote," ** Waver," and ** Skiterick,'» 
perhaps he will allow me to correct him, by stating 
that those words are only to be found amongst the 
items of the constable's, or town's, accounts, and not 
the churchwardens', as the following statements will 
show : — 

KidcoU. — This term was used in olden times in 
** Merrie Wakefield" for a Lockup or Local Prison^ in 
which persons taken up by the constable for theft, or 
disorderly conduct, were incarcerated, prior to being 
brought before the magistrates, and that name always 
appeared in the town's accounts. The Kidcote was 
taken care of, and kept in repair, by the constable of 
the town, and his deputy, and the expense was charged 
in the constable's accounts. The original Kidcote was 
in a cellar at the corner of a block of buildings be- 
tween the Bull Ring and Northgate, until the year 

* Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. ii. Appendix 1., 
from which all the above dates are taken, and else- 
where in the volume. 
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1800, when a new one was erected in George Street, 
and regularly used down to the advent of the new 
police, but it has since been converted into a black- 
smith's shop. 

Waver. — The place where this is situated is outside 
the Vicarage wall, and consists of four large watering 
troughs, used for cattle to drink, and for other pur- 
poses. They are at the bottom of a back street, 
known by the name of the Spings^ and as such it ap* 
pears in the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield, 
as far back as 1515. This watering-place has, from 
time immemorial, been called the " Waver," and it 
hus been suggested that it took its name from the word 
Waifer^ the pound for waifs, as lost cattle are called, 
t^ original Pinfold being close by ; and which is ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting from its connection with 
Giffrge-a-Green^ the renowned JPinder of Wakefield, 
who fought and vanquished Robin Hood. 

Skiterick.—la:x\i^ time of Henrv VIII. or Elizabeth, 
it was a small stream. Prior to the Wakefield Paving 
Act (1771), it was a surface drain, having springs at 
its head on East Moor, and flowed at the back of some 
houses in Kirkgate, and then ran along the middle of 
the street down to the com mills at the bridge foot, 
where it discharged itself into the river Calder. In 
1766, May 5, a town's meeting ordered "that 
£f I2s, lid. arrears owing to the constable should be 
collected, and paid to the vicar, Dr. Bacon, for the 
repairs and covering of the Skiterick, which should 
be thereafter always repaired by the constable.'' 

I shall be glad to know if any of the above names 
are to be found in any other town in England. 

Quidnunc. 



ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

I have recently acquired, through the kindness of a 
friend who is a very lai^e collector and resident in 
this county, a number ofpieces of ancient armour, of 
various dates and shapes and styles of ornamentation. 
I have a very large ribbed back-plate, with three 
lower plates, which has the traces of a considerable 
amount of gilding on it. Also another back-plate, 
with a broad band of engraved or embossed work 
running down in the centre, and a very beautifully 
embos^ and engraved gorget. There is also an odd 
pauldron, and the fragment of its fellow, bearing some 
carious stamped work on them, in the form of a series 
of masonry arches, between which are double-headed 
eagles, each head having an antique three-pointed 
crown above it, and on the breast of each eagle there 
u^pears to be some device. I should be glad if any 
of your readers could give me some idea as to the 
beflurer of these devices. I observe in Gwillim's 
fferaldrie {edition of 161 1) itis stated that Nicholas 
de Ponte, Duke of Venice, bore a bridge as his de- 
vice ; as also did Pope Sixtus IV. Did either of 
these bear a crowned eagle ? 

From the same collection I have a considerable 
portion of a suit of beautifully fluted tilting armour ; 
and also some good specimens of ribbed, embossed, 
and engraved armour. Among other mediaeval devices 
I observe embossments of Turks' heads, women's heads, 
knights in armour, and other figures. There is a 
shoulder-piece with some of the original rose-colour 
silk lining still attached to it by rivets ; and a paul- 



dron having a small piece of the original velvet lining 
attached in the same manner. This pauldron appears 
to have been white, painted or enamelled, at one time. 
There are also a thigh- and knee-piece, the former 
having part of its thick leather lining remaining (both 
fitted closely around the limb). I have also two long 
greaves, or lower leg-pieces, with some of the original 
chain- mail attached to their sides, thus marking their 
connection with the period of partial transition from 
mail to plate armour. 

Some time ago I was fortunate in becoming the 
possessor of a very fine pair of ancient chain-mail 
trousers, from an ancient mansion in Cornwall. 
They are very long, and each link is riveted, but in 
a very corroded state. I have never met with a 
description of any similarly long specimen existing in 
any collection, but have no doubt there are similar 
ones. The date of this might possibly be thirteenth 
century, and probably not later than the fourteenth 
century, when plate-armom* came partly into use. 
As some of the above are out-of-the-way specimens, 
I thought this communication might interest those 
of your readers who make armour their study ; and 
as the British Archaeological Society intend visiting 
Plymouth next month, I shall be happy to exhibit 
my small collection to any visitors interested in the 
subject. 

W. C. Wade. 

Plymouth. 
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MAXWELL OF MUNCHES. 

Will you kindly inform me where I can get any in- 
formation respecting — i. The history of the Maxwells 
of Munches, in Dumfriesshire. 2. The history of 
Caerlaverock Castle, in Dumfriesshire, and of the 
family to whom the castle now belongs ? 

I am a descendant of the Maxwells of Munches, 
and this branch of the family is a cadet of the 
Earls of Nithsdale. 

Helen Maxwell. 

Southport 



BUENOS AIRES. 

In the locality of Cape St. Antonio, Province of 
Buenos Aires, I have found great quantities of flint 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, fragments of pottery, and 
other Indian remains, but am unable to find any works 
that throw light on the date of the tribe which manu- 
factured them. The two local authorities I consulted 
on the subject, suggested respectively the beginning 
of the present century, and an antediluvian age as 
the era of the tribe ; but the variance of their opinions 
slightly shook my confidence in them. If any of the 
readers of The Antiquary can refer me to books on 
the subject I shall remain deeply indebted to him. 

Herbert Gibson. 

Aj6, Buenos Aires. 
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PAPAL BULLAE. 

During the Middle Ages, the Papal bullae were 
apparently twofold— those styled by the French 
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antiquaiy, De Vaines, as being en forme rtgimreuse, 
and which had the bulla, or seals, attached to the 
rescript by means of small hempen strings or cords ; 
and those en forme gracieuse^ which had Uie suspend- 
ing tapes of silk or of wooL 

What idea does the writer wish to convey by a bull 
en forme rigoureuse^ and on what occasions would 
such be promulgated ? By a bull en fomu gracieuse^ 
I interpret the meaning as having reference to a 
document which announces to the various prelates 
and dignitaries of the orthodox Western and Elastem 
Churches the holding of a council or other assembly^ 
and requiring their presence, for this end, at the 
Pontifical Court. 

J. S. 

Warrington. 
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CHARLES MATHEWS. 

I should be thankful for any information relative to 
the ancestry of the two Charles Mathews, the come- 
dians; or concerning the descendants of the elder 
Charles's six brothers and six uncles, of whom I can 
discover nothing. 

Also ; is anyUiing known about the family of John 
Mathews, the first commander of the old ship Great 
Britain ? 

J. II. M. 

Malta. 



OLD BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Thorns informs us {ante^ iv. 156-159) that many 
of the wood blocks used in illustrating chap-books 
were imported from abroad. Allow me to add that 
the plates of Wither's Emblems^ printed by A. M., 
for Richard Royston, in 1635, were (as stated in 
the preface) procured from Holland, having been 
** graven in copper by Crispinus Passxus." 

Quarles's Emblems were also, if I mistake not, the 
work of a foreign artist. 

Frederick Hockin. 

Phillack Rectory. 



FITZ-URSE DE MERTON. 

Can any of the readers of The Antiquary direct 
me to a source from which I can obtain information 
of the families of Fitz-Urse de Merton (of whom was 
Walter de Merton, founder of Merton College, Ox- 
ford), Beau Sarvire, and the Shane O' Neils of Ulster. 

Also, what were the arms of Beau Sarvire ? 

Oakeley Fisher. 
: 21, Maida Vale, W. 
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RUNIC CROSS. 

Can any of your numerous readers give me a descrip- 
tion of the Runic Cross in the churchyard at Bew- 
castle, Cumberland East ? There was a description 
published a considerable time ago by the late minister 
of the parish, Rev. Mr. Mangan, and I should be glad 



if any correspondent would inform me where I could 
obtain a copy. 

. Runic Cross. 



BUILDINGS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Can any reader of The Antiquary give a list of 
buildings erected in the British Islands between the 
death of King Charles I. and the accession of King 
Charles II., such as churches, country-houses, or 
official buildings ? 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 



SYMBOL. 

Can any of your readers or correspondents inform 
me as to the meaning, origin, and historical bearing 
of the symbol of the Angel in the Sun (Angelux) ? 
Is it a Rosicrucian or a Templar badge of truth, bor- 
rowed from the Apocalypse? And where can any 
information be found concerning it ? 

An Earnest Inquirer. 
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COVENANTER'S HAT. 

Several years ago several large felt objects, in the 
shaj^e of hats, were exhumed from the peat bog at 
the foot of Esthwaite Lake, near Hawkeshead, in 
North Lancashire. Quite lately one of these has 
come into my possession. Mr. J. Postlethwaite^ 
landlord of the Sun Hotel, Hawkshead, asserted that 
when these were discovered they were decided to be 
Covenanters* hats. The one in my possession is 
made of a soft but coarse felt substance, and is of a 
reddish brown colour ; it is quite flexible, and some- 
what resembles in shape '* Heath's lawn-tennis hats." 
It has been suggested that they were placed in the 
peat for the purpose of dyeing. I ought to have 
mentioned that aU six were neatly wrapped up, and 
laid in the same position one on the top of another. 
Perhaps some of your readers could enlighten me as 
to what they are and why placed in such a position. 

H. S. COWPER. 

Elmwood, Sudbury, Harrow. 
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BRASSES. 

May I be permitted to point out in reference to the 
letter on this subject in your June issue, iv. p. 278, 
that the late Mr. R. J. King touched onthe matter of 
Devonshire examples of sepulchral brasses, &c., in his 
article on Devonsnire, first published in the Quarterly 
Review, April, 1859, and since reprinted in the author's 
interesting and valuable "Sketches and Studies" 
(London : John Murray, 1874), pp. 332-4. 

IIiLDRic Friend. 

Newton Abbot. 
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Enclose 4//. for the First 12 Words y and id, for each 
Additumal TVtne Words, All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope^ with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

Note. — All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15M of the month, and to be addressed— The 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.G. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward post cards, or letters, 

unless a stamji be sent to cover t^ostaae of same to 

advertiser. 

For Sale. 

Autograph Letters.— Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Old Plays.— The School for Daughters, by D. 
Lawler, paper boards, is. 6</.— The Critic, by Sheri- 
dan ; The Jew, by Cumberland ; The Jealous Wife, 
by George Colman ; A Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner ; First Love, by Richard Cumberland ; The 
Dramatist, or Stop Him who Can! by Frederick 
Reynolds ; six plays in one vol., half calf, 5j. — Also a 
few single Old Plays. — List on application. 

A number of Foreign Book-plates, also a few 
English, comprising armorial, pictorial labels, &c. — 
Send for a selection (on approval) to W. E. Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii,, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition. — Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection.— Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Ancient Armour — Plutarch, folio, woodcuts, i^s. 6d. 
—Edith Pearson, 5, Christmas Steps, Bristol 

To collectors of Ancient Armour. — Mr. Wade, 
Portland Square, Plymouth, can spare from his col- 
lection a few pairs of pauldrons (large shoulder-pieces), 
with upper arm-guards attached, at jf 3, or without 
guards at £2 per pair. Engraved and embossed 
pauldrons, ^4 ; also a small demi-suit, ;f 30. 

Good Collection of Monumental Brass Rubbings, 
from Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Ely, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, St. Albans, Yorkshire, Newcastle, Sussex, 
Kent, Westminster Abbey, and Lbndon Churches. — 
Also BoutelVs Monumental Brasses of England, and 
Bouteirs Christian Monuments, England and Wales, 
— Apply Henry Fetch, 39, Lombard Street, London, 

E C 

Bloomfield's Poems, 2 vols., 1800, plates by 
Bewick, lU. ; Cruikshank's Comic Almanac, 1837, 
uncut, 4J. ; Ruskin's Modem Painters, ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £1 is. ; Burton's Book Hunter, Edinofi 
de luxe, 2 guineas.— Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, E. 

Pickering's Tasso, two vols. ; Milton, one vol. ; 
Dante, two vols. ; Horace, one vol. — 189, Care of 
the Manager. 

Complete set of Mayhew's London Labour and 



London Poor, in original binding, cloth. — 190, Care 
of the Manager. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Soutliey, 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fifth edition, 18 18, paper 
boards, 2J. post free. — Anthems selected from the Works 
of Handel, Purcell,Boyce, Greene, Croft, Kent, &c.,half 
leather, u., post free. — Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, by Mrs. Chapone, and A Father's Legacy to 
His Daughters, by the late Dr. Gregory, published by 
Suttaby, Evans & Fox, and Crosby & Co., Stationer's 
Court, 1812 ; calf tooled, pocket sizei copper-plate 
title and frontispiece, 3^. 6d. — Shakspeare, the Plays 
of, complete in o volumes, allegorical and other illus- 
trations, copper-plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon- 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street, and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, 
1 79 1, whole calf, £2 lOf. — ^Tora and Jerry, Life in 
London, by Pierce Egan.(Hotten), cloth, ^s.6d. — 
Chap Books and Penny Histories, three series, com- 
prising Scottish Patriots and Covenanters, Supersti- 
tion and Witchcraft, Nursery Traditions and Ghost 
Stories, Notorious Characters, Highwaymen and 
Burglars, 3 vols., cloth, 12s, 6d. — Shakespeare, the 
Works of, in 12 volumes, collated with the oldest 
copies, and corrected with notes explanatory and criti- 
cal, by Mr. Theobald ; I-K)ndon, printed by R. 
Crowder, C. Ware, and T.Payne, m.DCC.lxxii. (calf), 
20X. — Poems, by Robert Southey, 2ud edition, half 
calf ; Bristol, printed by N. Biggs, for Joseph Cottle, 
and sold in London by Messrs. Robinsons, 1797, is. dd. 
— 190, Care of the Manager. 

Upon application, A. Francois, Devonshire Place, 
Ryland Road, Birmingham, will forward, post free, 
list of Miscellaneous Articles for sale at wonderfully low 
prices. Every reader of The Antiquary should send 
for Francois' list. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset. — 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted. — History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols, foho, complete sets or any odd volumes. — 
Tradesmen's Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Sketches by Boz, 1836, 3 vols., or parts ; Pickwick, 
Chuzzlewit, Two Cities, Copi>erfield, in parts or 
cloth ; Sunday under Three Heads, Sketches of 
Young Ladies, Gentlemen, Couples ; Library of 
Fiction, 1837; Carol, ist edition, 1843; Child's 
England, vol. 3, 1854, all by Dickens. — Also Comic 
Tales and Sketches, 1841 ; Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841 ; Great Hoggarty Diamond, 1841 ; 
Paris and Irish Sketch- Books ; Christmas Books, 
coloured ; Vanity Fair ; Pendennis and Newcomes, in 
parts ; any clean first Editions of work illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, Blake, Alkin. 
Will buy or exchange any odd parts. Collectors 
please communicate, — 188, Care of the Manager. 

First Editions of the Poets ^vanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

•Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope. — Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray. — 178, Care of Manager. 
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nDicbaelmaa. 

By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 

|ROM the earliest ages when light 
dawns on the history of the Chris- 
tian Church we find angels objects 
of love, reverence and devotion. 
To enter into the dark and controversial 
region in which the origines of Christianity are 
laid would be to step into thorny grounds 
which are at present in this country almost 
entirely leffc to the professed theologian. 
When light becomes clear we find the 
angelic host recognized as the protectors of 
men, and divided into ranks, classes, or 
orders. The Church from an early period 
told of nine of these classes — Seraphims, 
Cherubims, Thrones, Dominions, Princi- 
palities, Powers, Virtues, Archangels, and 
Angels. The germ of this classification may 
be found in the writings of Saint Paul, who 
on two occasions* fumishte what may be 
considered lists of the heavenly hierarchy 
as it was understood in the first century. Of 
this vast host pervading all space, Michael, 
the protector of the people of God — first of 
the Hebrews and afterwards of the Christian 
Church — ^is the most prominent in history and 
legend. In the book of Daniel we are told, 
"At that time shall Michael stand up, the 
great prince which standeth up for the 
children of Thy people.^t Here we see him 
as the protector of the children of Abraham, 
alike from the heathendom by which they were 
environed and oppressed, and also from the 
evil spiritual influences which, as they believed, 
surrounded on all sides the chosen people 
of God. Jewish tradition tells us of the 
angels, that God creates multitudes of them 
daily, but of the princes of the angelic host, 

♦ Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i, l6. f Daniel vii. i. 
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Michael, Gabriel, and the rest who are their 
equals, that they are not created again, " but 
remain in their glory wherewith they were 
invested in the six days' creation of the 
world, and their names are never changed.'** 
The mass of literature and tradition 
concerning angels, and especially Saint 
Michael, must have been immense. Much 
has no doubt perished, but the uncanonical 
Hebrew writings are as yet an almost 
unworked mine of angelic legend. To 
some such narrative allusion is made in 
the General Epistle of Jude, where we are 
told that Michael the Archangel, " when con- 
tendmg with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation."! Among Moslems 
the reverence for Saint Michael has been as 
great as among Christians. The children of 
Islam do not invoke saints or angels, but 
otherwise the honour they show to the great 
Captain of the host of Heaven is as marked 
as it was in mediaeval Christendom. 
Michael's name and office were well known 
to Mohammed. Whether the author of the 
Koran derived his knowledge of Hebrew 
history from contact with Jews, or firom a 
distinct line of tradition, has been for ages 
a matter of bitter controversy. We shall 
not enter into it, further than to observe that 
such evidence as is attainable by those who 
are not Arabic scholars, points to independent 
sources of knowledge on the part of the 
great' prophet of Arabia. The most cele- 
brated and the longest Sura in the Koran is 
called the Cow. There Mohammed says : 
" Whoso is an enemy to God or his angels, 
or to Gabriel, or to Michael, shall have God 
as his enemy, for verily God is an enemy to 
the unbelievers."! This passage is highly 
interesting as showing, first, the distinction 
between angels generally and the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel ; and secondly, as indi- 
cating Mohammed's attitude to the Jewish 
and Christian worlds. Gabriel is from 
Mohammed's point of view the especial 
guardian of Islam. Through his agency the 
Koran was revealed as a confirmation and 
re-promulgation of the previous revelation. 



* Buxtorff, Traditions of thejeivs^ vol. iL p. 73. 

t Jude II. 

t Rodwcll, El'Koran, 2nd edition, 378. Cf. Sale, 
Koran^ edition 1825, vol. i. p. 18. 

H 
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Michael, on the other hand, was the protector 
of Jewish and Christian monotheists. Whoso- 
ever was the enemy of either was on the side 
of the unbelievers and an enemy of God. 

Saints' days arose gradually in the Church. 
There does not seem to be evidence that the 
festival of Saint Michael existed earlier than 
the fifth century. The famous church of 
Monte Gargano in Italy was, it is affirmed, 
the first Saint Michael's in the West, and the 
feast was instituted at the time of its dedi- 
cation. The mole of Hadrian was placed 
under the invocation of Saint Michael in 
6 10, and from that period the worship of the 
great angelic protector spread rapidly through 
Europe. Some of the oldest churches in 
our land are dedicated to him. It is, indeed, 
impossible to examine a list of the church- 
dedications of any county in England with- 
out the Saint Michaels attracting attention 
by their number. In the lands which re- 
ceived Christianity from Rome the churches 
dedicated to Saint Michael are usually 
on hills. Saint Michael's Mount in Brittany, 
and its sister in Cornwall, are examples of 
this. He has indeed come to be regarded 
as the patron saint of mountains, and it has 
been remarked that even in flat countries the 
churches dedicated to Saint Michael are 
usually found on the highest ground in 
the neighbourhood. There are twenty-six 
churches dedicated to Saint Michael in Lin- 
colnshire, most of which stand on compara- 
tively high ground.* The popular devotion 
to Saint Michael was no doubt in a great 
degree due to the fact that the Christian 
legends represent him as weighing the souls 
of the dead. How far we may trace this 
notion back, and in what pre-Christian 
system it took its rise it is for the present 
purpose useless to inquire. It was fully re- 
ceived here at an early period, and countless 
works of art in sculpture and painting helped 
to keep the idea vividly before the people. 
Our village churches seem, almost all x)f 
them, to have had a picture of Saint Michael 
and his balance. The common place for it 
was over the chancel arch above the rood. 
The early Protestants, in their unrelenting 
war upon mediaeval usages, did not spare this, 
to us, very harmless piece of symbolism. 
'' We paint St. Michael weighing the souls, 

* Joum, Arch, JmU^ xxzvili. 371. 



and stick up a candle to flatter him, and to 
make him favourable to us," says Tyndale, in 
his answer to Sir Thomas More ;* and the 
scurrilous John Bale tells his readers that in 
the Day of Judgment " none shall be found 
able at that day to restrain the least part 
of His purposed vengeance, neither Mary 
throwing in her beads into St. Michael's 
balance, John Baptist with his lamb, Peter 
with his key, nor yet Paul with his long 

sword."t 

Michaelmas Day, September 29, the Feast 
of Saint Michael and All Angels, holds a 
double position. It is a great Christian 
festival. It also represents something far 
earlier—the old heathen rejoicings, when the 
harvest is gathered in. The two blended in 
the popular mind and in common practice. 
Michaelmas tide was a popular holiday, half 
religious, half secular, throughout the whole 
of northern Europe. Work was to cease in 
the field, spinning in the house ; men and 
maid^iis were to keep holiday. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Church it was specially pro- 
vided that the three days before Michaelmas 
were to be set apart as a solemn fast, all ser- 
vile work was to cease, that men might be 
the better able to prepare themselves for the 
great festival There were to be barefoot 
processions, and the congregation were to go 
barefoot to church on the^e days. The oldest 
example of the word which I have met 
with, though I do not doubt that it occurs 
earlier, is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year loii, where we 
learn that the northern pillagers besieged 
Canterbiuy between the Feast of the Nativity 
of our Blessed Lady (Sept. 8) and **Sce 
Michaeles maessan."t To separate the Chris- 
tian feast from the earlier festival, with which 
it has become blended, would perhaps be 
impossible. In this instance, as in so many 
others, the Christian stream, having its source 
in the East, and in Semitic modes of thought, 
has mingled with a northern current utterly 
imchristian at the first. The two have now 
become so blended that we believe the cun- 
ningest historical chemistry must fail in 
separating the one from the other. Traces, 
however, of both have been preserved The 

* Parker Soc. Ed., 163. 

t Image of Booth Churches^ Parker Soc. Ed., 523. 

% Thorpe^s Ed. i. 266 ; ii. 117. « 
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dedication of churches to the great Arch- 
angel^ the burning lights before his altars,* 
the special services in his honour, the 
l^ends of his appearances at Rome and 
elsewhere, and the notion that his very name 
was a terror to evil spirits, f are part of the 
development of the great Christian tradition. 
The glorious Latih hymns in his honour by 
Adam of Saint Victor and others,$ of course 
are purely Christian; but when we look at 
home we find gross feasting and humorous 
play a main feature in the festival. This is 
surely a survival of the harvest feasts of men 
who had not bowed before the Cross. 

Bonfires are said to have been burned, ale 
drank, ballads sung, and tales told around 
them, on Michaelmas Eve, in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, until the period of the great 
enclosures at the end of the last century, 
when the habits of life became so different 
that old-world customs such as this, which 
required a stationary and semi-independent 
people, naturally died out. We have never 
conversed with those who have seen the 
flame of a Michaelmas bonfire, but have been 
fortunate enough, on more than one occasion, 
to come in contact with old folk who could 
remember the Michaelmas Eve feasting in 
the farmhouse kitchen. We are not sure 
that it was of a kind that the higher culture 
of the present would approve. Master and 
man were for a time on equal footing, ale 
flowed fireely, and songs were simg and tales 
told which would have charmed every mem- 
ber of the Ballad and Folk-lore Societies. 
The peasant is like a child. When he hears 
a good tale, his instinct is not to go off into 
criticism, but to exclaim, " Tell it again !" 
We apprehend that the tales of one Michael- 
mas Eve were well-nigh identical with another. 
From what we can gather, the Christian 
element was almost entirely wanting, but 
something older than Christianity had sur- 
vived. A handful of each sort of com that 
the farmer had grown was given that night to 
his cattle for their supper, and some of the 
grain scattered in the court for the wild birds 
to pick up. This was, we are told, for the 
purpose of bringing luck to the homestead. 

* Glasscock, Records of St, MichaeVs^ Bishofs 
Stortford, 38. 

t Beycninck, Mag, T/uaL Vita Humana, i. 426. 

X Several of these are given in Kehrein's LatHn- 
iuh€ Se^uenzcn da MitteUutcrs^ 134-140. 



Perhaps the most singular survival of tht 
old Michaelmas customs is to be found in the 
Lawless Court, at King's Hill, Rochford, in 
Essex. This assembly is held on the Wednes- 
day morning after Michaelmas Day, at cock- 
crow in the morning. It was probably in 
its origin no mock court at all, but a senous 
business, made jocose of set purpose. At 
the present time, though shorn of some of 
its interesting features, it presents us with a 
curious dramatic representation of the life cMf 
our forefathers in its business aspect. Life 
was rough with them, and jesting and horse- 
play supplied the place of much tliat we ^ow 
have, which, if more refined, is perhaps not 
more virtuous. As boy bishops parodied the 
rites of the Church with full ecclesiastical 
sanction, and without a thought that therc^ 
was anything profane in the performance, so 
here we find a serious business gone through 
in the form of a parody — a parody on itsc^. 
The title of the old court-roll is of course in 
Latin, but it is so corrupt that I may be for- 
given for giving the late Mr. Black's trans- 
lation of it, as it is quoted by Mr. Gomme 
in his valuable work on Primitive Folk- 
Moots:^ — 

The Court of our Lord the King 

Called the Court without Law, 

Holden there 

By custom thereof 

Before sunrise. 

Unless it be twilight. ** "^ 

The steward alone 

Writes nothing but with coals, 

As often as he will, 

When the Cock shall have crowed 

By the sound of which only 

The Court is summoned. 

He crieth secretly for the King 

In the Court without Law ; 

And unless they quickly come, 

They shall the more quickly repent ; 

And unless they come secretly, 

Let not the Court attend. 

He who hath come with a light, 

Erreth in behaviour. 

And until they be without a light 

They are taken in default. 

The Court without care, ^ 

The Jury of injury. 

It seems certain^ from Mr. Black's researcheSi 
that the spot where this court is held, which 
is marked by a wooden post, renewed from 
time to time, is a Roman landmark. If this 
be so, we are carried back very far indeed, 

* P. ia6. 
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perhaps to something even beyond the Teu- 
tonic settlement of Essex. The secrecy and 
the darkness, now used symbolically, had 
once a real significance. In the present 
state of knowledge it might be rash to guess 
what that was. We may be assured that it 
is something pre-Christian, and it perhaps 
would not be unsafe to affirm that it was a 
secret connected with the harvest and the 
fecundity of the earth. The Church blessed 
the crops, and used her services to supplant 
the old-world superstitions, but it is not im- 
probable that here you have a relic of the 
old folk-moot held at night, for the purpose 
of performing some of those ancient incan- 
tations on which 'the Mass-priests looked 
sternly. The blazing faggot^ which is part 
of the ceremony, even now seems to give 
some support to this guess. 

Another custom, which can have no con- 
nection, however remote, with religion, but 
which may well be a remembrance of a hea- 
then procession in honour of the harvest, is 
recorded from Hertfordshire. On Michael- 
mas day every seven years, says a London 
newspaper of 1787, a great number of the 
young men of Bishop's Stortford assemble 
m the fields, and one of the most active is 
nominated as leader. Him they are bound 
to follow, and he chooses the roughest road 
he can find, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier. 

Every one whom they meet is roughly 
treated. Women usually stay at home on 
these occasions, but some of the more ven- 
turous join the throng for the sake of the 
ale and plumcake which the publicans 
on the route, by immemorial custom, are 
bound to give to the revellers. One of the 
most noteworthy points in this curious sur- 
vival is the fact that these gangers must par- 
take of nothing but the cake and ale given 
them, and that the night, if the weather be 
fair, is spent in the open fields.* 

Much has been written about the Michael- 
mas goose, but usually to little purpose. The 
goose does not seem to have any further 
connection with Michaelmas than the fact 
that, bemg in season at the festival, some 
manorial rents in kind have been paid by a 

* Dyer's Poplar Customs, 380. *J 



goose at that time. It has, however, been 
the subject of much unintelligent trifling, and 
has consequently helped to swell our books 
on popular antiquities. There is a story 
afloat which, whether true or false, has nothing 
really to do with Michaelmas, that Queen 
Elizabeth was eating a goose on Michaelmas 
Day when the news of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada reached her. 

A paper such as this might be indefinitely 
extended. We shall have gained our object 
if we have shown that in the customs con- 
nected with Michaelmas there are two lines of 
tradition, and that for any intelligent realiza- 
tion of past life, we must be able, in thought 
at least, to separate the ancient and non- 
Christian elements firom the latter additions by 
which the Church, acting on the advice which 
St. Gregory gave as to heathen temples,* has 
endeavoured to sanctify them. 
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ZTbc Xinc of agricola's flDarcb 
from tbc Bee to tbe (^Il?^e. 

By Henry Hayman, D.D. 

|HE line of march pursued b)^ Agri- 
cola northward to Caledonia, in the 
campaigns of his second and fol- 
lowing years in Britain, is a question 
of much interest, on which Tacitus, who de- 
scribes the expedition {Agricola, ch. 20, foil.), 
throws little direct light. His point of de- 
parture may, from ib, 18, be presumed to have 
been near the mouth of the Dee — perhaps 
Chester itself; and there is no indication of 
a single definite point till an estuary called 
" Taus," or (as two MSB. give it) " Tanaus," 
is reached. What this imder either name 
represents is uncertain, nor was it certainly 
on the actual line of march. It is only given 
as the limit of a devastation to intimidate 
the natives, and might, as far as this shows, 
signify even the Tay, on the eastern side of 
Scotland. But in the absence of contrary 
indications, it is safest to assume it on the 
same western side as that on which the march 
began. He started from an estuary, and 
" estuaries" form with "forests" the only touch 
of local feature noticed by the historian — 

* Bede, L 30. 
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astuaria ac siluas ipseprcetentare (id, 2 o). Now 
such inlets of the sea are frequent from the 
Dee to the Clyde^ where he paused awhile in 
his progress, and famed his attention to Ire- 
land, with probably the S.W. comer of Scot- 
land for his basis ; and further, his fleet 
attended his land forces, and co-operated 
with imposing effect on the native mind (id, 
25). It therefore seems most likely that the 
whole line of his movement was nowhere 
very far from the coast of England and Scot- 
land, between the points indicated. His first 
object seems to have been to secure that 
coast-line as a step to operations further in- 
land. The sea, while tenable, would enable 
him to send or summon succour to any threat- 
ened point from Chester, supposed the head- 
quarters of Agricola's operations for this 
purpose ; and by aid of his fleet provisions 
for the winter might easily be thrown into all 
his successive stations and depots. 

From the brief record of Tacitus, not 
merely all names, but all topographical details, 
are tantalizingly absent. That abundant 
materials were before him in the oflScial re- 
cords of the progress of the expedition we 
cannot doubt ; but his object is moral rathet 
than physical, the character of Agricola rather 
than his exploits, or their scenes as objec- 
tive facts; and thus the actual res gestcB are 
scantily slurred over. He states, however, 
that it was " a new part of Britain" to the 
Romans {ib. 20) ; which could hardly have 
been tme if Agricola had taken a more 
easterly or inland route. He must in that 
case either have struck into the probably im- 
practicable region of fells and mountains, 
where the country could only have been 
penetrated by rather narrow river-valle3rs, 
thus giving the natives every advantage of 
locality and experience ; or, if he had tried 
further east, would have come upon the ter- 
ritory of the Brigantes. But these last had 
already been subdued, or, at least, invaded 
and overawed, and their borders could hardly 
have been distinguished as a noifa pars 
Briiannice, But the one fact on which 
Tacitus lays repeated stress is the frequent 
fortifications erected, their well-chosen sites, 
and the permanency of their character, from 
which one may judge Agricola to have been 
a consunmiate engineer.* By these he forged 

* The expressions are {Agricola 20) : *' Multae cini- 



a set of fetters for the country which he pene- 
trated, which was never shaken off until the 
break-up of the Roman supremacy in the 
fifth century. 

I shall show reasons for thinking that these 
fortresses were so planted, as not only to keep 
up communications along the line of march, 
but to command the practicable avenues to 
the interior by the river- valleys ; thus at once 
checking the flank attacks of the natives, and 
preparing for the penetration of the interior 
at a farther stage. We should expect that such 
works firom the hands of Agricola would have 
left their mark, either in names or in recog- 
nizable sites, or in both, with suflicient dis- 
tinctness ; and this is what the facts now to 
be noted disclose. Before detailing them I 
would notice one element of uncertainty in 
fixing them precisely. There is evidence of 
land, which is now twenty-five feet above sea 
level, having been at no very distant period 
washed by the sea. This is known to anti- 
quaries all round the Lancastrian and Cam- 
brian liitorale. But there exists no absolute 
test to show whether the upheaval had been 
accomplished before or after the expedition 
of Agricola in a.d. 79. Indeed, at nearly 
four times that elevation shells, whole or 
fragmentary, are found overlying the surface 
gravel soutii of Ulverston towards Morecambe 
Bay. And even allowing for the higher reach 
of the tide in a recessed estuary, this suggests 
a comparatively recent date for the raising of 
the last twenty-five feet. It is, then, safer to 
assume that the estuaries were ampler and 
their arms longer at the time of Agricola than 
now. Further, when the land was low, the 
westem margin of the County of Lancaster 
would be swampy and mossy. If this was 
its condition at the tjme of his march, it 
would push the line of that march eastward 
in its earliest stage, while at the same time 
covering its western flank. In accordance 

tates .... praesidiis castellisquecircumdatae;" (21), 
•*ponendisque insuper castellis spatium fuit," Of 
these he says: "aduersus moras obsidionis annuls 
copiis firmabantur." Again, he says of the region 
from Clvde (Clota) and Forth (Bodotria): **quod turn 
praesidiis firmabatur/' so that .an inner circle was 
occupied, and - the hostile natives driven, as it were, 
to another island outside. He adds that a reactionary 
impulse led the Britons to attack these "castella," 
but that none were ever either captured or abaq- 
doned* 
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with this, we find Ribchester, nearly midway 
between Preston and Clitheroe, the first name 
in the direction required which clearly marks 
Roman occupancy. It commanded the pas- 
sage of the Ribble^ the mouth ofwhich may then 
have formed a larger estuary than now. The 
configuration of the interior shows no line of 
superior accessibility to induce an invader to 
deviate from the coast, where the sea would 
always protect one flank of the communica- 
tions, besides fiumishing an avenue of supply 
most important for permanent tenure. 

Beyond Lancaster, which we may assume 
for the next point of importance, the More- 
cambe estuary would possibly cause an 
amount of detour even larger than at present, 
supposing transport across it inconvenient 
The word prcUeniare^ already cited, suggests 
the selection of fordable passages in the 
higher portions of these inlets : and as the 
higher edge of Morecambe Bay was traversed 
by coach within living memory, the line of 
Agricola's march ^ even although considerably 
inland by modem landmarks, might then 
have dipped below high-water mark. I 
assume not only the suffix — caster^ or Chester^ 
but the prefix, and, perhaps, suffix Brotdgh^-— 
hurraWy &c., in its various forms, as marking 
a spot round which habitations clustered in 
the subsequent Saxon period, owing to its 
previous occupancy, presumably by the 
Romans. We have, then, the following names 
as our stepping-stones, first northwajd and 
then westward from Lancaster : — Hincaster, 
Broughton-in-Cartmel, Broughton-in-Fumess, 
Street, Muncaster^ and thence, after a con- 
siderable interval, northward again. Great 
Broughton, Kirkboro', Hayboro', Ellenboro', 
the last three forming a group near Mary- 
port, on the coast Thdnce, pursuing the 
line of the Solway Firth, there are said to be 
the remains of one Roman camp traceable 
between Mowbray {bray again, perhaps = 
Borough) and AUonby, and of another near 
Silloth. 

Of these, Hincaster is the most out of line, 
and there the march would make a very 
sharp angle, coming from the south and 
turning back south of west But the ancient 
extension of the estuary may have justified 
this, or local conditions have called for it. 
The term '^ Street " is an old name given to 
the coast-road through Bootle, between the 



Silecroft and Eskmeal stations on the 
Whitehaven and Fumess Railway, through 
which exact line of country I assume 
the march to have passed. If we ex- 
amine the sites of these supposed castella 
on the map we shall find them all such as 
I have said. Hincaster is about one and a 
half mile from the river Kent, Broughton- 
in-Cartmel lies between the Winster and the 
Leven, Broughton-in-Fumess overlooks the 
Duddon, Muncaster commands the Esk, 
Great Broughton the Cocker. The only 
stream of importance omitted is the Ehen, 
before reaching which a minor one, the 
Calder, would have to be crossed. As re- 
gards this region Mr. W. Jackson says :* — 

On all the earliest maps of our county (Ciunberland) 
there is laid down an ancient road running from 
Drigg to Calder Hall, and on this stands Seascalc 
HaU, very near to the site of an old circle marked by 
a solitiry stone, all the others having been buried at 
the commencement of this century. There are, I 
believe, indications that a road once traversed the 
Calder at this point, and, passing by Sella Park, was 
continued by existing roads to the venerable church 
of St. Bridget, with it9 so-called Runic Cross, close 
to which, on an eminence over the Eden, is a field 
called Castley, where old foundations have been dis- 
covered ; whilst on the other side of the river is a 
gravelly eminence known as Burrough Hill, which 
Uie river is, and for years has been, undermining. 
Another prominent point of a ridge abruptly cut off 
by the river's attrition is called Warborough Nook, 
on which was lately found a stone celt or hammer. 
The road from Braystones (Burrow-stones) by Saint 
Bees runs within half a mile of, and parallel to, the 
coast for the whole distance, and certainly is very 
ancient. 

These names and vestiges — Castley (Caster- 
ley), Burrough Hill, Warborough, Burrow- 
stones, seem to pick up the track again, and 
supply the missing links between the Esk 
and the Cocker, with traces of one or more 
casklla commanding the Calder and Ehen 
mouths and vallies. It is not to be supposed 
that actual Roman remains have been found 
at all or most of the spots mentioned. A 
gold coin of Vespasian is mentioned as found 
in a railway cuttmg near Ravenglass,t Coins 
have also been found at Castle Head, near 
Hincaster, and in the Cartmel valley, as well 

* Transactums of the Cumberland and Westmore* 
land Antiquarian and Arckaological Society. Paper 
read at Wigton, 1876, p. 14. To this gentleman's 
remarks 1 1^ to express general indebtedness beyond 
the passages dted. 

f IHd^ d'r., p. ai. 
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as other Roman remains in an old road near 
Wraysholme; and " immediately after passing 
the (Cumberland) £sk we find ourselves in a 
locality once noted for its Roman remains, 
but which of late years has ceased to furnish 
any further indications of its ancient occu- 
pants."* Camden mentions R^venglass as a 
spot where Roman antiquities had been 
found, and Mr. Jackson refers to Lysons as 
describing two bronze tripods found in 
the low alluvial ground near the mouth of 
the Esk, which he takes to have been Roman 
camp-kettles, t As regards the Taus or 
Tanaus, Mr. Jackson adds : — 

If we might suppose the Tanaus to be the Stuna 
of a later geography, the Solway Firth would be 
reached at the end of the first summer's march, and 
the Clyde at the expiration of the second ; and con- 
sidering the effectual manner in which the work was 
done, this is a more rapid advance than we could have 
anticipated. 

More rapid also, I think, than Tacitus allows 
us to suppose. We learn that sometime, 
perhaps late, in the third year of his com- 
mand, being the second of this march, 
Agricola reached the Taus or Tanaus estuaiy, 
and fixed in the next, or third year of the 
same, his terminus awhile at the Clyde. The 
progress, however, is still ample for the time. 
The large enclosure, 140 yards by 120 
yards, near Muncaster, once supposed a 
Roman camp, is more recently believed to be 
the enceinte attached to a Roman villa for 
the custody of cattle, &c. On three sides it 
shows traces, tolerably continuous, of a 
rampart and fosse, the fourth being a steep 
slope towards the river Esk. It is adjacent 
to a ruin known as " Walls Castle," believed 
by Mr. Jackson to be the remains of the 
villa itself, "in a much more perfect con- 
dition than are to be found anywhere in 
England, if not in a wider district." Other 
local antiquaries, as he states, support him in 
this opinion. The description of the site 
itself, however, which is one of great interest, 
Celtic as well as Roman, I must defer for 
the present. 
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IHE KING'S MEAD. — Of the 
King's lands, ten acres were mea4ov 
(de quibus suntx prati). No entry 
in the Survey is of greater interest 
than this. For these very ten acres imite, 
on the page of Domesday, the remotest 
ages with our own. Annexed by the Crown 
to the Royal Castle, they were specially 
mentioned in its terriers, and, passing with 
the Castle into private hands, are annexed 
to this day to its possession.* They consist 
of three detached portionsf lying in what is 
still known as the King's Meadow, The 
meaning of the name, however, has long 
passed out of sight. But the point to be 
observed is that they are the shares of the 
common mead of the community which were 
owned by the King quA Lord, his acres being 
as strictly bounded as those of any other 
member, f It is this which gives them their 
peculiar interest. There was a "King's 
Mead " of eight acres at Canterbuiy,§ and 

♦ See Will of George Gray, Esq., M.P., of 
Colchester Castle (1781). He mentions his **t(m 
acres in King's Meadow. 

t Though always known as the "ten acres/' it is 
noteworthy that their true area is only 7a. 2r. 36ph, 
and it is verv remarkable that the proportion of these 
conventional "acres'* to the modern acre is nearly 
constant. Thus, in the *• three-acre piece," it is 750 ; 
in the ** six-acre piece," it is '775 ; and in ♦* Parson's 
Acre," it is '80a If then these calculations can be 
relied on, the Domesday acre must have here been 
equivalent ^^to some } or {■ of the modem one. 
Now, Mr. Eyton speaks with confidence of the 
Domesday acre being co-extensive with the modem 
one. He also asserts that any older Saxon measure- 
ments were based on a longer perch {Dorset Domesdav^ 
p. 30). A shorter perch can only be accounted for by 
a survival of the (shorter) Roman foot, which makes 
this phenomenon significant at Colchester. The ex- 
tent, however, of these Domesday acres would be only 
about half-way between the English acre and the 
Roman. 

X One portion was known as Parsoris Acre, pro- 
bably as belonging in yet earlier times to the Parson 
of tlie ViUage Conmiunity. (See Gomme's Index.) 

§ Ibi viii. acrae prati quae solebant esse legatorum 
regis, modo reddunt de censu zv. solidos. Domesday ^ 
i. 2. Larking {Domaday of Kent) identifies it with 
Kitig*sMead, dose to the river in St Stephen's Parish, 
See aUo Hasted's KetU (i8oo}« xi. 5* 
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another at Oxford,* but that at Colchester 
stands alone as a relic of the Village Com- 
munity preserved to this day intact 

The King's Wood. — ^The existence of 
this district can only be glanced at, as it is not 
directly mentioned. The name of Kin^s 
Wood lingers about it still, though its mean- 
ing is as forgotten as Kin^s Meadow. It 
was always attached to Colchester, and was 
formed eventually into a straggling parish 
within the liberties of the Borough. 

The Queen's Land, — 

Otto aurifaber III. domus que jacent ad esceldeforde 

auas tenebat Alueua comitissa et reddebant consuetu- 
inem rt^s et modo non reddunt et hoc est de terrd 
regina (ii. io6). 

This entry, which appears somewhat un- 
meaning, is, in truth, full of information. 
Otho, Uie Conqueror's goldsmithf (a name 
here strangely preserved in that of " Gold- 
smidesfield,") possessed this property in 
right of the Manor of Shalford, which he held 
at ferm from the King. Now, the point to 
observe here is, that Otho had been specially 
provided for out of property which had be- 
longed T. R. E. to Earl ^Ifgar of Mercia, 
and, after the conquest, to Queen Matilda, 
reverting to William at her death (1083). 
This interesting fact is clear from an analysis 
of his possessions, — Gestingthorp, which he 
held as a tenant-in-chief, J Finchiiigfield§ and 
Shalford, which he held at ferm,|| and 
Sudbury with Comard (in Suffolk), which 
he held also at ferm, jomtly with William 
the Chamberlain.lT Comparing these entries 

♦ " Two Water Mylnes under the Castle of Oxon, 
with the Mede called the King's Mede.'* jRot, Pari., 
I H. VII. 

+ He lived to work the shrine over his master's 
tomb, and left descendants of his own name who 
inherited his post of goldsmith. 

t Glestingethorp tenuit Comes Algar modo tenet 
Otto (ii. 98). 

§ Phincinghefeldam tenuit idem Algar T.R.E. 
Post regina. Modo idem Otto ad censum (iu 4). 

il Ccldefordam tenuit Comes Algar T.R.E. Postea 
tenuit Regina. Modo Otto aurifaber ad censum in 
manu regis (ii. 3) . . . . de hoc manerio deest 
XXX. acrae silvae quas regina dedit, &ca. &ca. This 
illustrates her power of alienation, a power which the 
Conqueror usually recognized. The pious Queen, in 
her love for the clergy, had bestowed many a fair 
manor on Gislebert the Priest, and Walter the 
Deacon, the latter, presumably the younger man, 
receiving the lion's share (ii. 87-98). 

U Terra Matris Morchari Cbmitis quam W. came- 
rarius et Otho aurilex servant in manu regis. Sutbetie 



with that quoted at Colchester* we gather 
that ^Ifgifu, after the Eari*s death (1062 ?), 
succeeded to these estates (it is to this 
that her holding ** T.R.E." refers), but was 
evicted (if she survived the Conquest) for 
Matilda's benefit For that she lived (as Mr. 
Freeman believes) to retain them, T.R.W. is 
rendered, by these entries, extremely doubt- 

^ul.t 

It should be noticed that this was still 

" the Queen's Land " nearly fifty years after 

the day when Matilda was quick and dead.:t 

The Bishop's Land. — 

"In Colecestra habet episcopus xiiii domos et 
iiii acras non reddentes consuetudinem praeter scotum 
nisi episcopo. In Eadem tenet hugo de episcopo ii 
hidas et i acramet reddit consuetudinem'' (ii. ii). 

Here are two properties, the Bishop's Fee, 
which is bodand and exempt from quit-rent, 
and the Bishop's Fields, which are gafol 
land, and pay quit-rent like the rest of the 
civitas. The former we are enabled to iden- 
tify by the thoughtful industry of Morant§ 
The "two lanes" which, in i2o(5, bounded 

tenuit Mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E Cornier- 
dam tenuit mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E. (ii. 286b.) 

♦ Shalford is said to have been held by >Elfgar, 
but the Shalford houses in Colchester by ^Elfgifu 
(Alueua). Of this very Shalford entry, Mr. Freeman 
observes that "/«/«! can only mean after the con- 
fiscation of the sons of XXig^x* (v. 742). In this he 
is clearly wrong, for the Colchester entry incidentally 
proves that Shalford passed to -/Elfgar's widow, and 
not to his sons. Indeed, though it might naturally be 
guessed that the earl's lands would pass to his sons, 
we may safely infer, from the absence of their names, 
that none of these estates did so. 

+ Mr. Freeman says (ist ed. ii. 658), **Her name 
appears in Domesday in a position which clearly 
snows that she survived the Conquest, and that she 
retained her lands, or parts of them, but that she was 
dead at the* time of the Survey. But in the entries 
on which he relies (i. 231 b. ii. 286 b.), she is 
specially said to have held "T.R.E.," and not 
"postea" or " post adventum." The mere heading 
Terra Matris, &ca., proves no more than TVrra 
Stingandi (ii. 286) which, like it, appears in the 
Suffolk Terra Kegis, and only refers to a holder 
T.R.E. Ellis {Introduction^ ii. 345), is altogether 
astray : — ** Alveva, the mother of Eju:1 Mcrcar, con- 
tinued, at the time of the Sui-vey, to hold lands in the 
same county. So also in Suffolk." He has been 
even more milled by the Terra Matris formula. 

X She died 1083, and the Terra Regince at Col- 
chester occurs in the Pipe Roll of 1130. 

§ See note to his transcript of the Survey, ** Unam 
sokam cum pertinentiis in Colecestra qu« se extendit 
de venella Ste. Marie usque ad venellam juxta 
Havedgate, &ca." 
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the four acres, bound them still to this day. 
The then Bishop sold them in that year, but 
retained the advowson of the Church in 
their midst, which right, with special privi- 
leges, preserved, at least to Morant's day, 
the tradition of the Domesday Record. This 
little district is proved by his researches to 
have formed a distinct franchise,, with a curia 
parva hundredi of its own.* Its subsequent 
name of the Haymsokne greatly needs ex- 
planation.f I have not called it a Soke in 1086, 
because it cannot be proved such from the 
Survey. But it must probably have been one 
already. It certainly was so at Leicester, J 
but at Chester§ the case is doubtful. The 
term habet should be noticed here, and also 
the exemption from consuetudo. But the 
Bishop's men, as at Chester, || " scotted" with 
the rest 

Turning to the Bishop's Fields, of which 
Hugh was the under-tenant,ir their position 
seems marked by that of the parish of the 
Bishop's Church of St. Mary, which, to the 
west and south-west, stretches out into the 
country. It is interesting to observe that, 
on this hypothesis, the church must have 
been provided by the bishops for the spiritual 
need of their tenants. The peculiar shape 
of the parish would thus be instructively 
accounted for. 

The entry : "Willielmus nepos episcopi II. 
domus quas tenebat thurkill" (ii. 106), may 
perhaps illustrate a remark of Mr. Freeman.** 
The then Bishop was Maurice, the builder 
of St. Paul's, but he had not yet been con- 
secrated. 

* Unam sokam] vocatam Haymsokne .... et in 
eadem tenet curiam suam de tribus septimanis in tres 
septimanas &ca. (10 Ed. II.) It occurs as the " soca 
jac, in Havedstrete'' as late as 6 H. viii. 

t ^* Handsoca or liamsoctia occurs but once in 
Domesday. It was a breach of the peace in a man's 
house." {Introduction il 2-80.) How were the words 
connected ? 

X Domesday^ i. 130. 

§ In burgo episcopi {Domesday ^ L 263.) 

I Hoe geldabant cum civitate. lb. At Leicester 
this was not so till 1281 (Thompson Afunic, An/., 
p. 68) ; see also i. 152 (dis) 336. On identity of scot 
with geld here, see " Finance.^* 

II Possibly the under-tenant of Ockcndon, — " Mode 
tenet Hugo de Episcopo" (ii. 11). 

** We trace out ... . recorded no less faithfully 
the nepotism of the Bishop who made a maintenance 
for his kinsfolk out of the estates of the church 
entrusted to him'* (v. 44). 



The Common Land. — 

In commune burgensium iiiixx. acne terrse ; et circa 
mufum viii. perae. de quo toto per annum habent 
burgenses Ix solidos ad servitium regis si opus fuerit. 
sin autem, in commune dividunt (ii. 107) 

This entry sparkles with information, some 
of it of unique value. First, as to the 
commune burgensium (for Ellis, as the con- 
struction shows, is right in taking them 
together). The famous term commune^ ac- 
cording to Mr. Freeman (v. 469), appears 
first in 1 140, but he probably alludes to the 
French, and not to the Latin form. The 
latter, which is used in this sense here alone 
in the Survey, clearly denotes the (later) 
Commonalty, the aggregate of full buigesses. 
These, as I have shown in a previous article,* 
were only a minority of the townsmen. 

Secondly, as to the land. The eighty acres of 
arable (terrce) were undoubtedly identical with 
the Borough Field (or Fields) lying on the 
Lexden Road.f But the mention of the 
** eight perches" has led me to a singular dis- 
covery. Around the north-eastern angle of 
the walls there can still be traced on the 
Ordnance Map the remains of an external 
rampart % Now the outer face of this ram- 
part is Just eight perches firom that of the town 
wall. Thus this seemingly arbitrary limit is 
simply that of the Roman mound and ditch.§ 
Hence in Domesday we find the proof that 
this rampart originally extended round the 
whole of the curtain.|| 

* Arcliaic Tenure in Domesday (v. 104). 

t Morant's Colchester^ passim. 

% This rampart has never been assigned to the 
Romans, but see Antiquary, iv. 275, for discovery of 
a similar ditch and rampart round the Roman Bonna 
(Bonn). I find that at Colchester they were fifty per 
cent, wider, and it is singular that the line of walls 
was fifty per cent, longer. Yet even round the rela- 
tively smaU station of the Saalburg these external de« 
fences were seventy feet wide {Macmillan^ s, June, 
1882). Compare Vegetius, De'.re militari (lib. iv.)., 
'*Foss3e autem ante urbes altissimse latissimseque 
faciendae sunt.'* 

§ Compare the right of pasture over the grassy 
baulks of the common fields. In this space Mr. Coote 
would probably detect the Ponuerium {Romans in 
Britain, 349, 361). But as to the retention of the 
Roman name, he forgets that the word was employed 
by the Normans *' x acras terrse ad faciendum pome- 
rium." — Domesday, i. 28a .4.'^ 

I) Dr. Duncan (in his article on the Colchester 
Cloaca) spoke of " the broad fosse which characterizes 
the defences of Colchester towards the north-east. ' 
But we now see that it surrounded the town« 
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Thirdly, as to the payment The extent 
of the whole land being about one hundred 
acres, these sixty shillings would be many times 
its annual value. VVhy was this, and why 
was the payment optional (si opus fuerit) ? 
Nay, why was it paid for at ail, if it was 
common land? So strangely few are the 
common lands assigned in Domesday to 
Boroughs,* that the only clear case we can 
find to compare with that at Colchester is 
Port Meadow at Oxford {fasturam reddentem 
vL solides d viii. denarios). But this throws 
little light on these difficult questions. The 
optional clause should be specially noticed as 
anticipating in some sort the later auxilium 
or dottum. But though not alwa3rs presented 
to the Crown, the sixty shillings were alwa)rs 
forthcoming, for they were in that case di- 
vided among the commune,^ Could this 
{[round have been leased out by them,^ and 
if so, why was the rent so high ?§ In any 

* We have noticed under "Lexden," Mr. Free- 
man's haste to assume the existence of common lands. 
He also finds them that at Stamford (iv. 216), Exeter, 
and Lincoln (iv. 1 10). But neither at Stamford nor at 
Exeter are they entered as held in common, while at 
Lincoln they are proved to have been held in several. 
Agun at Norwich he translates ka€ terra burgtnsium 
at "the common land of the English burghers," but 
as we find, in the same sentence, "onmes terne istae 
tarn militum quam burgensium^* it is seen to mean 
the land held by buigesses as against the land held by 
kniehts. So too the entry Ttrra Burgmsium de Bede- 
fnxt (i. 3 18) heads a long list of small holders in 
several. The source of this confusion lies in the 
fact that the Norman ofHcers looked on tenure in 
^ several as the normal condition, and on tenure in 
common as the exception. Hence their extreme care 
in specifying the latter. So " Omnes burgenses 
Ozeneford habent communiier,** &c. Where burgenses 
is not qualified, we must not assume tenure in common. 
This mistake, however, has been systematically made. 
Thus, at Colchester, the entry " Eudo Dapifer v. dom 
et zL acras teme quas tenebant Burgensii* should 
clearly be rendered " held by Burgesses,'' not " held 
bv /^ Burgesses,*' or at Maldon close by, " habet rex 
cuczx domos quas ieneni Burgensei^ obviously means 
" are held by Burgesses."* So too at Norwich, " bur- 
genses tenebant xv. ecclesias" (ii. 116 b.) "tenent 
Duigenses xliii capellas" (ii. 117). These could ob- 
viously not have been held " in common.'* 

t As the proceeds of the commuted rights of com- 
mon are to this day amons the free burgesses (Ac- 
counts and Papers^ 1870, vm. Iv. p. 9). 

{ As the corporate estate at Mile End still is by 
the Corporation. 

§ Have we not here a hint of the reason why un- 
doubted common-land is so rarely assigned in Domes- 
day to boroughs — viz., that (as I suggested in Archaic 
Tenure^ AntiquarY| v. 106) '^ tenort in seveml had 



case this corporate action is of the greatest 
historical importance. 

Mr. Freeman, in his William Rufus (ii. 
464-5)1 alludes to this common land in a 
passage so curiously full of errors, that it is 
impossible to pass it by unnoticed, especially 
as such weight is justly attached to the dicta 
of this eminent historian : — 

Eudo ruled the town with great justice and mercy, 
relieving the inhabitants from their heavy burdens, 
seemingly by the process of taking to himself a large 
amoimt of confiscated land, and paying the taxes laiti 
upon tht town out of it. " Teiras damnatorum, .... 
dum nemo coleret, exigebantur tamen pUnaliter 
fiscalia, et h&c de causi populus valdb gravabatur. 
Has ergo terras Eudo sibi vindicavit, ut pro his fisco 
satisfaceret et populum eAtenus alleviaret * 

The sense of the Latin is here clear and 
definite, and though it cannot be brought 
into agreement with the above rendering, it 
does agree perfectly with the elementary fact 
that lands vasta (or out of cultivation) were 
often excused from paying geld, and that its 
payment in such a case was deemed a hard- 
ship. This explains the whole story. Certain 
lands at Colchester, deserted by their owners, 
had fallen out of cultivation, but the Exche- 
quer insisted on the town still paying its geld 
in full {plenaliter).\ Eudo, by taking these 
lands into cultivation, made himself respon- 
sible for the geld due from them {pro his), and 
relieved to that extent {eatenus) the towns- 
men, who had to make good the defi- 
ciency. But Mr. Freeman, having arrived at 
the strange conclusion that Eudo is repre- 
sented as devoting the actual proceeds of 
these lands to *' paying the taxes laid upon 
the town," imluckily attempts to rationalize 
the story, and plunges deeper into trouble : — 

The latter part of the story seems to be a confu- 
sion or perversion of an entry in Domesday (iL 106), 

been growing up on the town-fields." through leases 
from the community to individuals? This would 
explain such cases as Lincoln. In this, again, Col- 
chester was behindhand. 

* This extract is f rem the Chronicle of St. John, 
in the Monasticon^ and the italics are my own. 

f This was a grievance of which we find burgesses 
constantly complaining. There is a good Domesday 
instance at Shrewsbury, where the fml geld was stin 
exacted, though there were far fewer to pay it. As 
Mr. Eyton well expresses it, "a reduced number of 
contributors had to make good the same total of taxa- 
tion as had been formerly borne by many" {Dorset 
Domesday f p. 74). 
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which rather reads as if Eudo had become possessor, 
and that in the time of the elder William, of ike 
common land of the burgesses, ** Eudo dapifer v. 
denarios (!) & xl. acras teme qaas tenebant burgenses 
T.R.E. et reddebant onmem consuetudinem burgen- 
sium. Modo non reddunt nisi de suis capitibus." 
This looks as if the burgesses had hitherto paid the 
royal dues out of their corporate estate, out that 
when that estate passed to Eudo a poll-tax had to 
be levied to defray them. 

On this unfortunate suggestion I would 
observe (i) that, by an incomprehensible 
error, "d." {domus) is rendered denarios; 
(a) that the '' common land of the burgesses 
was (as Mr. Freeman observed in 1876) still 
in their possession,* and had nothing to do 
with these " 5 houses and 40 acres /• ^3) 
that tenebant burgenses merely means (as 
shown in my note), "were held by bur- 
gesses" (not by " the burgesses") ; (4) that 
Mr. Freeman here confuses the seignorial 
dues (consuetudo) with the national "geld" 
(Jisca/ia) ; (5) that the consuetudo is distinctly 
stated to have been always paid by the 
householders severally, and not out of any 
"corporate estate;" (6) that, like other 
Norman grantees, Eudo is here recorded to 
have shirked paying over this consuetudo; 
(7) that the meaning of this entry is thus 
perfectly clear — viz., that the tenants of these 
houses had formerly paid the full burgage- 
dues {pmnem consuitudinem burgensium) but 
that they now only paid the portion levied 
by poll-tax. t In most cases, the king had 
even been defrauded of this portion of his 
dues as well. 

Not only, therefore, is Mr. Freeman's 
theory shown to be utterly untenable,'but also 
the iUustrative value of the passage, when 
we substitute its correct interpretation, proves 
the advantage of that minute analysis for 
which I contended at the outset. 

jurisdiction, as is well known, was prized 
chiefly for its profits. Crime and vice were 
charged for by a tariff, calculated with exqui- 
site nicety,! and the town which had secured 
for its sons economical indulgence in these 
luxuries, set forth with jealous care the record 

* See above. 

t The distinction between this portion of the con^ 
suitudo and the rest is illustrated by the case of 
Hamo's burgesses, *'ad hue reddunt Buigenses de 
mis eapUihus . . . . sed <^ tena sud .... non est 
reddita consuetudo." 

X Adulterium vel raptam faciens viii. 8. et iv. d. 
gmendat bomo et fendna tantnadem (i. 16). 



of its proud privilege. But at Colchester, as 
was observed by Mr. Freeman, we miss this 
instructive record. Its burgesses were the 
king's men, and therefore in the king's soca. 
That is all we know. But to one medial 
holder in Colchester the right of jurisdiction 
over his tenants had been granted bv the 
Crown.* And here the character of their 
tenure must be explained. 

Every house was "held" subject to the 
consuetudo, or quit-rent, payable to the King 
gud Lord. When a house was "granted" to 
a medial owner, he received from its tenant 
the full rent, and having paid out of it the 
consuetudo, kept the balance for himself. Of 
course, his great object was to obtain a remis- 
sion of this quit-rent, and thus to become 
full owner.f This favour, as we have seeQt 
the bishops had obtained. J Per contra, the 
thegn Thurbem had obtained the privilege of 
jurisdiction, but not (save for his own hall) 
of exemption from quit-rent.§ 

Hamo dapifer i. domum et i. curiatim et hidam 
terrse et xv. burgenses et hoc tenuit antecessor suus 
Thurbem, T.R. £. Et hoc totum prater sttam aulam\ 
reddebat consuetudinem, T.R.E., et adhuc reddunt 
burgenses de suis capitibns. 

It should be noticed that while all others 
appear as holding houses, Thurbem held 
burgesses,^ as having power over their per- 
sons (/.^., jurisdiction). His rights had passed 
intact to Hamo,** including his so-called 

* Sometimes the king thought fit to grant some 
part of a city or town to a private owner or to a re- 
ligious house" (Larking, Domesday of Keni^ p. 179). 

t This privilege the Norman grantees had usurped 
on every side {Domesday, passim). 

X Whether they also obtained the jurisdiction is, 
as we have seen, doubtful. Perhaps habet favours it. 

§ So at Ipswich, *' habuit stigandus iL burgenses, 
T.R.E., cum saca et soca, et Rex habebat consuetudi- 
nem*^ (ii. 189). 

II So at Lincoln, " Tochi filius o uti habuit in civitate 
XXX. mansiones prseter suam hallam . . . . et suam 
hallam habuit quietam ab|omni consuetudine" (Doma^ 
day, i. 336). 

^ Their terra sua was apparently held by them (as 
terra burj^ensium) from the King, but the hide from 
Hamo* It illustrates the slovenly analjrsis of Domes- 
dav, that the Colchester burgess belonging to Riven- 
hall Manor has been overlooked in the official index, 
and that Ellis, on discovering him, adds, "he is no 
doubt included in the fifteen burgesses entered as be- 
longing to Earl Eustace in the account of Colchester 
itself'^!). {Introduction, vu ^i,) 

** Son of Hamo Dentatus, the Conqueror's early 
foe. Strax^ to find him by his fcUow dapifer^ the 
son of the Conqueror's preserver I 
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curia ^ which puzzled Mr. Freeman sorely.* 
I venture, quite apart from "local know- 
ledge," to suggest that we must clearly take 
it, not as referring to Hamo's mansion, but to 
the jurisdiction which he alone enjoyed. t 
For, from the mention of the domus before 
the curidy I gather that the former was the 
mansion referred to as sua aula.X 

{To be continued,) 




Hccounta of lienn? ID* 

By Sir J. H. Ramsay, Bart. 

|HE investigation of these accounts 
yields results no less interesting 
than those that attended our 
examinations of the accounts of 
previous reigns ; in some respects the reve- 
lations are more surprising than any yet 
made. The analysis of the accounts does 
not raise our estimate of Henry's atility, 
but it bears witness to his honesty, and 
on the whole raises a feeling of pity, if not 
of sympathy, for his case. The accounts 
show that a little prudent economy in the 
first years of his reign might have saved the 
quarrel with the Percies, and given, perhaps, 
a different complexion to the rest of his life. 
The unfortunate profusion, which was at- 
tended with such painful results, does not 
appear to have been caused by vicious or 
wanton extravagance, but merely by igno- 
rance or carelessness. Even in private life, a 
man of small means coming suddenly into 
a large estate is apt to be bewildered ; he 
cannot judge what is or what is not a 

* " An entry of special interest, which I trust will 
be thoroughly explained by some one who has local 
knowledge. Hamo besides a house had a curia^ a 
rare word, whose use here I do not fully understand." 
Arch, Journ,^ xxxiv. 68. 

t '' Curia, which occasionally seems to have im- 
plied the court or manor-house only of the lord, in 
one or two entries appears to have the more imme- 
diate reference to manorial jurisdiction.'* {IfUroduc- 
tian, ii. 134.) But we have direct and £ELr stronger 
evidence in the **Laws of Edward the Confessor** 
(ix.). ''Barones autem qui curias suas habent de 
hominibus suis ;** and in the Assize of Clarendon (5). 
"£t illis qui capti fuerint .... nuUus habeat 
curiantf^ &c, &c. 

X So at Maldon. ''In Melduna habet Rex 
t. domum , , , , cU holla regis semper exeunt ii. 
solid! et viiL denarii** (ii. 5b). 



reasonable allowance for a given department 
Henry had been in the enjoyment of a large 
fortune before, but the rise from the largest 
baronial fortune to the command of the re- 
venues of England was enormous. Henry 
had risen by a sudden revolution ; he was 
overwhelmed with business ; he was sur- 
rounded with dangers ; he had to be careful 
of making enemies; he found an extrava- 
gant system of housekeeping, established by 
Richard II. Under all the circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that he did not 
at once effect the necessary reductions. He 
cannot, however, be acquitted of all blame in 
the matter; and an able man would have seen 
the absolute necessity of having money in 
hand for the defence of the realm. Anyhow, 
the consequences to himself were lamentable. 
Want of means to repay the money expended 
by the Percies, in their operations against the 
Welsh and Scots, led to the battle of Shrews- 
bury and the death of the popular hero, 
Hotspur — ^a grievous blow to the king's 
popularity. Hotspur's rising led to that of 
Archbishop Scrope, whose execution gave 
deadly offence to churchmen. The illness 
that from that time clouded Henry's life was 
always pointed at as a visible judgment on 
his impiety. Scrope's execution was followed 
by a Bloody Assize in the North ; and the 
last desperate effort of the old Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1408, led to further 
bloodshed. Henry's throne was safe — but 
all his enjoyment in life was gone. 

The receipts and expenditure of the reign 
correspond so nearly in the terms for which 
both Rolls are available, that I have not 
thought it necessaiy to print the totals both 
of the receipts and issues. In one or two 
cases, where there was a Receipt Roll but no 
Issue Roll, I have given the total of the 
Receipt Roll as indicating the probable 
amount of the expenditure for the same 
term, and I have pointed out in the notes 
the cases of substantial difference between 
the receipts and the expenditiure. Thus, in 
Michaelmas Term, in the fifth year, we have 
the receipts given as ^£65,770 5^. 6d,y as 
against an apparent expenditure of about 
;^S4>368 ; in Michaelmas, in the ninth 
year, the total receipts are given as 
;^9o,399 17X. 9^., as against a stated ex- 
penditure of ;^5 3,367 55. i\d. ; but this Roll 
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ends with the 28th of November, so that the 
account must be incomplete. Again, in the 
ensuing term, Easter 9, we have the receipts 
given as ;^49,36o 175. 2//., as against an 
apparent expenditure of about ;^4t,5oo. 
On the other hand, in Easter Term in the 
eighth year, the expenditure exceeds the 
income by ;£2,7oo. On many of the 
rolls no totals whatever are given. The 
labour of adding these Rolls is so great, 
that I have not been able to present the 
reader with as complete a table as I could 
wish. I have noted with an asterisk 
those totals which are given either at the 
foot — ^as in a properly made up Roll — or on 
the margin. 

Taking the expenditure at the highest, it 
only comes to about ^53,000 the term, or 
;^ 1 06,000 a year; the first half of the reign 
being above, and the latter half below, the 
average. The receipts may be taken to have 
been the same. The highest figures are those 
of the fourth year, which exceed ;£^i35,ooo, 
and of the ninth year, which probably reached 
;^ 1 40,000 ; the lowest, those of the twelfth 
year, which are under ^81,000, 

The income of the Lancaster estates, how- 
ever, should be added, not as part of the 
strict public revenue, but of the funds which 
the king had at his disposal, the distinction 
between the two being more nominal than 
real 

The Lancaster revenues do not appear 
on the Pell Rolls ; separate accounts were 
kept of them. From these Lancaster 
' accounts in the Record Office, we learn that 
*all the possessions' of Henry IV. that 
were his before his accession yielded, for the 
year from the 2nd of February, 1399, to the 
and of February, i4oo,;;^4,77o 4J. 8^., includ- 
ing ;^i20 of arrears. For the next year, to 
the 2nd February, 140 1, the receipts fall to 
;^a,643 55. 8^^. This, of course was due to 
Owen " Glyndwr." The receivership of 
Monmouth and Kidwelly, which in the first of 
the above years was good for about ^^1,300, 
in the second year yields "«//;" the coim- 
ties of Lancashire and Cheshire are repre- 
sented by the same entry, "«//;" so are 
the castles of Pontefract and Tutbury. In 
subsequent years the returns appear to have 
varied from -^2,200 to ;^2,6oo in round 
numbers. Like the royal revenue, the Lan- 



caster estates had their establishments and 
pensions to maintain : the latter amounted 
to over .£500 a year. 

An account of the receipts of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for one year, from Oct. i, 1397, 
with arrears and all, comes 10^2,333 45. 7\d. ; 
these were the possessions of John of 
Gaunt ; the diff*erence between that sum and 
the ;£4,77o 4^. %d. above given for *all 
the possessions* of Henry IV. will represent 
the value of the Hereford and Northampton 
estates Henry received with his wife. Even 
with his private possessions it will be seen 
that Henry's revenues were considerably below 
those of his predecessor, which averaged, 
perhaps, ;^ 14 1,000 a year — or at any rate, 
;;^ 13 1,000 a year. This falling off was not 
due to any action of Parliament. Henry 
apparently received more grants than Richard 
had done, in proportion to the length of his 
reign. In Richard's reign of twenty- two 
years, we made out 13 J lay subsidies; 12 
Canterbury subsidies; and 10 York sub- 
sidies ; besides the two poll-taxes which 
affected both clergy and laity, and one 
special grant of is, \d. on the 13^. 4d. 
from the clergy. In Henry's reign of 
thirteen and a half years, I make out 
8 lay subsidies, with one grant of is, on 
the ;;^i of land, and one of 6j. M, on the 
;^2o of land ; from the Convocation of Can- 
terbury I make out 10 or io\ subsidies, 
with two minor grants; and from York 
6^ subsidies, with one minor grant. Leav- 
ing out the special grants, of the amount 
of which I can offer no trustworthy estimate, 
if we take the lay subsidy at ;^38,ooo, 
the Canterbury subsidy at ;^ 16,000, and 
the York subsidy at ;;^4,ooo,* we shall 
get a gross total of ;£'49o,oooas the proceeds 
of the direct Parliamentary grants, making 
an average of over ;^36,ooo for each year. 
If on the average of Uiree years we could 
take the customs as yielding ;^5o,ooo, one 
year with another, we should get more than 
;^86,ooo a-year derived from Parliamentary 
taxation, out of a total income which may 
be safely taken as under £^1 10,000 on the 
average. 

This shows how completely dependent 



* See the figures taken from the Taxation Stubbs, 
ii. 550. I give them roughly, 
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the Crown now was on Parliament and Con- 
vocation. 

The receipts from the Old Crown Reve- 
nues of the first year were probably above the 
average, being swelled by the large forfeitures 
incurred by Richard's friends. The clerical 
tenth appears during the reign to have yielded 
the amount at which we estimated it in pre- 
vious reigns-T-namely, ;^2o,ooo in round 
numbers. The lay subsidy, however — a 
fifteenth from the counties and a tenth from 
the boroughs— appears to have yielded more 
than before. A minute of the Privy Council, 
based on the collectors' accounts of the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth years, gives the amount of 
a half-subsidy as ;^ 18,962, &c. ; and another 
minute gives the amount of a whole subsidy 
as something over ^£"36,000.* These esti- 
mates are fully corroborated by the Receipt 
Rolls ; the produce of a half-subsidy in the 
second year appears as exceeding ;f 19,000. 

The customs, or, to speak properly, the 
wool duties, were still the backbone of the 
revenue ; it will be seen that in the first year 
they furnished ;^S3,8oo out of a total reve- 
nue of ;;£i 08,000. In the second year of 
Richard II. we found that the general cus- 
toms, or "tunnage and poundage," only 
yielded ;^3,7oo out of a total of ^52,200 : 
during Henry's reign the proportion appears 
to have been something similar : in the first 
year the proportion assignable to the general 
customs was even less, as the collection of 
those dues were suspended by Henry for a 
time, as an act of grace. In the second year 
of the reign the receipts from all the customs 
rose to ;663,Soo, and the entire revenue to 
^^128,400 ; in the twelvemonth from April 2, 
1410, to March 23, 141 1, the customs fell 
to ;^4o,6oo, and the entire revenue to 
^83,600. 

This falling off in the customs was doubt- 
less due to the privateering for which Henry 
was responsible through his neglect of the 
navy. In 1406 the evil was so pressing that 
Parliament made over for a time the keeping 
of the sea to a body of merchants, who were 
to receive tunnage and poundage, and a 
fourth of the wool duties, t 

Throughout the reign the wool duties were 

♦ Proceedings, &c., P. Council, H. Nicholas, i. 
345. ii. 107. 
t See Rot. Pari. iii. 569 ; Foedera, viii. 437. 



granted by Parliament at the same rates — 
viz., 50 J. the sack of wool and 240 wool- 
fells from natives j and 60s, from aliens ; the 
duty on the * last' of leather being in each 
case double. From Easter, 140 r, to Easter, 
1403, tunnage and poundage were levied at 
2s. and 8^. respectively ; during the rest of 
the reign the rates were 3^. and is. 

Of the Issues as gjiven in our table of the 
fourth year, the striking feature clearly is the 
amount of the household expenditure. Our 
classification includes four heads — namely, 
Wardrobe, or Household proper ; Great 
Wardrobe ; Private Wardrobe; and Chamber, 
or Privy Purse ; in the Easter Term we have 
2C fifth head in the Queen's Privy Purse. The 
entries on the rolls under these several heads 
make up the enormous total of j^5 9,010; 
and that out of a total expenditure of 
jQ^ZSiZ^^' I^ the fourty-fourth year of 
Edward III. (October, 1369— September, 
1370) the amount was ;^25,6oo on an ap- 
parent total expenditure of ^149,000. In 
the twenty-first year of Richard II. (1397- 
1398) — the year of Haxe/s remonstrance — 
the total was ;^4S,ooo on an apparent ex- 
penditure of ;^i 39,000. Now for the fourth 
year of Henry IV. we possess full detailed 
accounts for two heads — * Wardrobe of the 
Household' and 'Great Wardrobe;' and I 
must state at once that they do not exhibit 
amounts as large as I make them from the 
Pell Rolls. The accounts of the * Ward- 
robe of the Household,' per Thomas More, 
Keeper, show only ;^2S,ooo drawn from the 
Treasury for the year, where I make out 
^27,400. But besides the payments through 
Thomas More we have a concurrent set of 
payments for household expenditure made 
through Thomas Tuttebury, one of which, 
amounting to ^^382, may be seen in Mr. 
Devon's extracts, p. 297. These may ac- 
count for the difference between the two 
above totals. 

With respect to the Great Wardrobe, it 
will be seen that I make the drawings in the 
Easter Term alone over ;^8,9oo. The draw- 
ings in the Michaelmas Term were unfor- 
tunately not taken out separately, so that I 
cannot give the total for the year apparent 
on the Rolls; but the special account of 
William Loveney, Clerk of the Great Ward- 
robe, gives the total drawn from the Treasury 
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as about ;^io,ooo. As I cannot allege any 
second set of payments under this head, that 
amount must be accepted. I did not know of 
this account till after I had made my analysis 
of the Michaelmas Term, or I should have 
taken out the details of the Great Wardrobe 
payments fbr the sake of comparison. Lastly, 
my table must be rectified by withdrawing 
the " Private Wardrobe" altogether from the 
head of personal expenditure : it was an 
account for arms kept at the Tower, and 
therefore ought to be allowed as military ex- 
penditure. Again, it is unfortunate that I 
did not take out these items in both terms ; 
but doubling the items given in the Easter 
Term, we should get ^3,100. The pay- 
ments on account of the Queen^s Purse, 
which are only for half a year, are probably 
correct, although the amount 'assigned' 
to her by the King was 10,000 marks 
(;^6,666 135. 4^.).* The * Chamber* may be 
fairly assumed as ;£'4,ooo, that amount (the 
same as in Richard's time), having been 
assigned by Henry by a writ of his third 
year ; the amount may have been more, but 
certainly not less. If, then, we were to give 
Henry the benefit of every doubt, and to 
charge him only with the sums which appear 
in the detailed accounts, the corrected 
account might stand as follows : — 

Household, per More and TuUebury, say ;£'2 7,000 

Great Wardrobe 10,000 

Chamber 4,000 

Queen's Purse 1,087 

^2,087 

But then the receipts for the year would 
have to be reduced also by some ^^ 14,000, 
or the balance between them and the 
Issues would be destroyed ; the Household 
expenditure would then stand as ;;^42,ooo on 
;^i2i,ooo. But I am satisfied that these 
figures are too low, and that there were 
numerous payments for arrears or sundries 
that did not pass either through the Great 
Wardrobe or 'Wardrobe of Household,' as 
in this very year a sum of ;£^i6o, if I re- 
member right, for gilding a chariot for the 
king's younger daughter, the Lady Philippa. 
The systematic erasures and interlineations 
on the Pell Rolls, of which I have not yet 

; * Devoii Issues, 300, and Issue Rolls, fassim. 



found the interpretation, may account for 
some inflation of figures, but I fully believe 
that Henry's household expenditure for this 
year was over;^5o,ooo. Whatever the total, 
however, we have yet to add the income of 
the private estates, which Were wholly spent 
on the king and his family. 

No wonder that Hotspur felt indignant at 
the thought of the ;f 20,000 due to him for 
the pay of soldiers employed against the 
Welsh and Scots ; no wonder that the next 
Parliament insisted on reductions. It must be 
stated, however, that the household expendi- 
ture of this year exceeded that of any other 
year of the reign. Thus, the amount drawn 
for the Great Wardrobe in the previous years 
had been ;^7,ooo and ;^8,ooo ; in the fifth 
year it dropped t0;^3,469 ; in the sixth year 
it was ;£^4,707, &c. So the 'Wardrobe of 
Household' accounts for the eleventh year, 
the only other year for which household 
accounts have been preserved, show drawings 
to the amount of ;;^i 9,860, &c., including 
the * Foreign Receipts.' These were certain 
casual sources of mcome, from the King's 

* prisage,' and the like, which were not paid 
into the Treasury. The ;^25,ooo above 
given as the amount drawn in the fourth year 
from the Treasury was exclusive of these. In 
that year they amounted to ^1,936 jx. ^\d» 
a, fiirther addition to be made to the house- ' 
hold expenditure of the year. In the 
eleventh year the ;^ 19,860 was all spent, and 
apparently some;^i,873 besides. 

The various Wardrobe accounts give inte- 
resting illustrations of the social life of the 
time. The Great Wardrobe was primarily a 
ifgpdt of clothing for the use of the king, his 
family, and household. It was established in 
builcUngs of its own, close to Baynard's 
Castle, near Blackfiiars. The rent of some 
shops and spare tenements connected 
with these buildings formed part of the 

* Foreign Receipts' of the Great Wardrobe. 
Besides clothing, this department also pro- 
vided and took charge of the king's personal 
armour for war or tilting, saddlery, harness, 
appliances for hawking, furniture, tents, and 
pavilions for use on the King's journeys, 
with the requisite "poles," "stakes," and 
" pomels j" also the cost of transporting the 
same from place to place. 

Sundry items for the King's marriage 
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appear in the Great Wardrobe accounts of 
the fourth year. We have a satin bed pro- 
vided for the queen, and a canopy, or set 
of hangings of pink and pale blue satin {aula 
ruheo de satyn et blodio pattidd)\ alsp, there is 
an item of i,ooo ostrich plumes at 8^. each, 
with a label inscribed ''39ia SoofttrHXiie." 

The 'Wardrobe of Household' accounts 
give an exact itinerary of the Court for the 
period covered. The daily expenditure at 
each place is given imder certain regular 
heads — namely, Dispensary, Butlery, Ward- 
robe, Kitchen, Poultry, Scullery, Salsery, 
HaU and Chamber, Stables, Wages, Alms; 
the grand total of the day being also given. 



Beginning with September 30, 1402, the 
accounts of Thomas More show an expendi- 
ture varjring from ;^3oo tO;;^5oo a week, 
down to Christmas week, when the total is 
;^683. The totals then sink till we come to 
the week of the king's marriage (February 
4-10, 1403), when the amount springs up to 
;Jf 1,157 ; then, again, we have ;;£^5oo till we 
come to the week of the queen's coronation, 
when the amount is ;£i,344 ; all items rise 
on that day, except Alms, which remain at a 
fixed 4J. a day ! Wine comes to ;£^iii, as 
against;^ 1 7 on the corresponding day of the 
previous week j poultry takes ;£^ios against 
38X. before. When the king was moving 



Table I.— Issues : Henry IV. 
From the Pell and Auditors^ Rolls. 
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Reignal 
Year. 


Duration of Tenn. 


Amount. 


Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 

Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich^ 

Easter 

Mich. 

Easter 

Mich. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 


Friday, October 3, 1399 — ^Wednesday, April 7, 1400 

Monday, May 3 — Monday, September 27, 1400 

Friday, Octobca: I, 1400— Saturday, March «6, 1401 

No Issue Roll on either side (Receipts April 12 — September 2, 

1401, ;f 7^244 8j. 4K 

Monday, October 3, 1401 — ^Tuesday, March 14, 1402 

Tuesday, April 4 — Wednesday, September 27, 1402, abouth 

Monday, October 2, 1409 — Monday, March 26, 1403 (Auditor's Roll) 

Monday, April 33 — ^Tuesday, September 4, 1403 

Tuesday, Octooer 9, 1403 — ^Thursday, March 6, 1404^ 

No Pell RoU— Auditor's Roll incomplete. Receipt Rolls also 

defective 
Friday, October 3, 1404— Friday, March 27, 1405. No totals on 

Pell, and no Auditor's Roll. About 

Not a total on either Roll. Receipts, May i— July 20, about ;£'5i»o83 

Saturday, October 3, 1405 — Friday, March a6, 1406 

Tuesday, April 20 — Saturday, August 14, 1406 

Thursday, October 7, 1406— Wednesday, March 9, 1407 

Friday, April 22 — Monday, July 18, 1407 

Monday, October 3 — Monday, November 28, 14078 

Wednesday, April 25 — Monday, September 10, 1408II 

Tuesday, October 9, 1408 — Satuiday, March 9, 1409 

Saturday, April 20? (Roll damaged) — Tuesday, July 16, 1409 

Thursday, October 3, 1409— Thursday, March 20, 1410 

Wednesday, April 2 — Saturday, September 27, 1410 

Tuesday, October 14, 1410— Monday, March 93, 1411 (Auditor's 

•Roll) 

Monday, April 26— Friday, September 95, 141 1 

Tuesday, October 13, 141 1 — Friday, February 26, 1412 

No Roll on either side. No Receipt Rolls either 
Monday, October 3, 1419 — Monday, March 20^ 141 3 


£ J. d. 
*66,8SS 16 8i 
•42,700 IS Q\ 
*57,2i6 17 9 

♦67,124 18 I 
59, 100 
♦73,418 7 04 
♦61,986 9 

54,368 II 2i 

58,049 

42,671 19 24 
40,051 14 2 
46,118 13 

♦50,790 15 64 

♦53,367 5 74 
41.51S 3 "4 
*65.73i 14 2 
♦42,552 5 I 

43.134 6 2 
47,870 12 II 

35.851 12 7i 
44,986 14 
29,978 13 54 

44,509 18 10 



t Not added, some items doubtful. % Total of receipts, ;f ($5, 770 Ks, 6d, 

§ The Roll for this term must have been kept in two parts, of which only the first part has been preserved; 
the Receipt Roll was in two parts, both of whicn are fortncoming, and the grand total at the end of the second 
pvt is>C^399 17/. 9d. | Tot»l of receipU ;C*49,36o 17/. 2\d. 
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about the expenditure ran from £,zoo to 
;^4oo a week. A special account of Alms 
and Oblations for the whole year comes to 
less than ;^ 500. 

An entry in the Foreign Receipts of this 
account enables us to restore to its proper 
position an old English word which appears 
to have lQ3t caste. By most of the readers 
of The Antiquary the term " swag " will 
probably be held slang, and perhaps 
thieves' slang, as meaning plunder. I have 
been informed that, among the working 
classes, the word properly denotes the linen 
bag, or haversack, in which labourers in 
search of employment may be seen carrying 
their goods. The entry to which I refer 
proves that, in the fifteenth century, the word 
was current as meaning, seemingly, a bag, or 
case. One of the domestics is charged for 
the value of a piece of plate lost through him : 
" cum uno swag deauratd' — * with a gilt case.* 

Perhaps I might call attention to a printer's 
error in Table VI. of the "Accounts of Richard 
II.," Antiquary, iv. 207. The "sum of 
sub-totals given on the Roll" should be 
;^69,529 IX. 4//. instead of ;£^52,629 \s. ^d. 
Again, in Table V., Article i, the sum of 
;fei,906 135. 4//. for Privy Purse has been 
misplaced. It should be bracketed as in- 
cluded in the total jQ^^o^i 8x. oj//., and not 
given as exclusive of it. 

Table II. 

Receipts, Michaelmas, I Henry IV. 
October 3, 1399 — April 8, 1400. 

£ J. <'. 

1. Old Crown Revenues : with Fines 7,555 17 Io4 

2. Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 

of Cloths 34.345 '7 4 

3. Vacant Sees 146 13 4 | 

4. Priories Alien 929 14 8 

5. Hanaper in Chancery . . . . 2,510 8 5 

6. Lay Fifteenths and Tenths (arrears 

from 2 1st year Richard II.) . 382 6 2 

7. Clerical Tenths (same arrears) . 261 19 1 1 

8. Loans — 

Repaid ultimately .... 3*974 6 54 

Not repaid 460 o o 

9. Advances repaid 33 o o 

10. Sundries* 14,866 o o 

;<:6q,466 4 2 
Total on Roll (with balance in hand of ^ 1,333 6j. Zd,) 

;f 66,885 i^- 8K 

* Of this, ;f 14,664 13J. 4//. was apparently the 
balance of Richard II.'s treasure, the dowry of Isabella 
VOL. VI. 



I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 
6. 

I 



9- 
10. 



Table III. 

Receipts, Easter, I Henry IV. 
April 27 — September 27, 1400. 

£ i' d. 
Old Crown Revenues, with Fines 7,352 16 6 
Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 

of Cloths I9i49« 2 lii 

Vacant See (one) 88 8 2 

Priories Alien 912 6 8 

Hanaper 1,779 >3 4 

Lay Fifteenths, &c. (arrears from 

last reign) I16 17 2 

Clerical Tenths (arrears as above) 73012 74 
Loans — 

Repaid 10,412 14 7j 

Not repaid 716 o 11 

Advances repaid 93 9 5 

Sundries — 
Tower Exchange . jf 93 o o • 

•Gifts* from clergy 
in anticipation of 
a Tenth . . . 385 o o 
•Gifts* from well- 
disposed laymen, 
&c., &c . . . 806 o o 1,285 3 5i 

£42,^ 5 »o 
Total on Roll, £42,234 los. 6i(/. 

Table IV. 
Issues, Michaelmas, 4 Henry IV. 
October 2, 1402— March 26, 1403. 

£ J- d. 
Household, with Privy Purse — 1./., 
Wardrobe or Household (about 
£1 1,000), Great Wardrobe, Pri- 
vate Wardrobe, Chamber or 

Privy Purse 27,950 12 2 

Naval and Military — 

Percies . . . jf7,763 o o 
Prince of Wales . 5,333 o o 
Thomas of Lan- 
caster (Ireland) 6,546 o o 
Calais .... 3,565 o o 
Roxburgh . . 1,352 o o 
&c., &c. 

28,397 7 4 

CivU Service, with Law and Diplo- 
macy 6,496 19 7J 

Public Works 583 4 o 

Pensions 1,871 10 5} 

Loans repaid 7*659 o 64 

Advances (to be tepaid) .... 37 o 5 . 
Sundries : — 

Debts of Richard 

II jf3*o o o 

Tower Lions, &c 76 12 6] 

■ 422 i« 6 

;f73»4x8 7 04 
Not added on Roll. 



of France ; the sum was paid in by Henry IV. in 
person on December 10^ i399» in French crowns-— 
'• in coronis de cuneo Francise." 
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Table V. 

Issues, Easter, Henry IV. 
April 23 — September 4, 1403. 

£» J. d, 

1. Household — 

Wardrobe. . ;^i6,4io 13 1 14 

Great Wardrobe 8,942 7 io4 

Private Ward- 
robe. . . . 1,622 18 2^ 

Chamber . . . 2,996 13 4 

Queen^s Privy 

Purse . . . 1,087 6 10 

31,060 o 24 

2. Naval and Military — 

Prince of Wales £iy 726 o o 

Ireland . . . ^,500 o o 

Calais .... 2,366 o o 

Earl of West- 
moreland (Car- 
lisle) . . . 716 o o 

Duke of York 
(Wales) . . 693 o o 

Sir H. Percy 
(Hotspur) Ber- 
wick .... 666 o o 

10,692 4 I 

3. Civil Service 3,656 4 9J 

4. Public Works 711 9 o 

5. Pensions 3,773 >S ' 

6. Loans repaid 7>953 ^3 ^ 

7. Advance 100 

8. Sundries, Tower Lions .... 49 '5 ^ 

;fS7.897 18 84 
Marginal "P^tal on Roll, ;^6i,986 9J. od. 



Y«.'i ^ ;_>> 
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PART II. 

T has been shown that the folio title- 
page statement of the date of 
production of the play referred 
to the quarto form of it, and not 
^o this second or folio version; and that the 
quarto form was first produced in 1598, and 
put in print in 1601, not by Henslowe, but, 
as he then wrote himself, by Ben Johnson 
himself. If, then, this quarto version was 
first played in 1598 by the Lord Chamber- 
lain's servants, there can be no ground for 
the supposition that Jonson took the trouble 
to alter it, and, thus altered, have it played by 
the same " servants" in 1598, while ini6oi he 



published the unaltered version. AVe now add 
that no external evidence as to the date of the 
folio version has been found, or, except Gif- 
ford's less than unsupported assertion, been 
supposed. It follows that we are at liberty to 
fix on any date between 1601 and 16 16 which 
may be justified or required by evidence 
within the play itself. I now proceed to con- 
sider such evidence. 

1. My first is but an indefinite argument; 
but it, with my second and third, will prepare 
the reader for those more definite ones which 
follow, and then strengthen them by showing 
that other facts agree with the conclusions 
that they enforce. The comedy in the quarto 
ends with a short wind-up speech by Dr. 
Clement, requiring no notice. But in the 
folio, besides that the scene is much shortened 
and altered, this speech is also altered, and 
concludes thus : " Brayn-worm ! . . . whose 
adventures, this day, when our grandchildren 
shall hear to be made a fable, I doubt not, 
but that it shall find both spectators and ap- 
plause." Such a sentence seems to me very 
significant of a change of date and circum- 
stances. Jonson is no longer the young and 
poor author of a first play, but one whose 
position was assured, and one assured also 
that his " works" will go down to posterity. 

2. This also is indefinite. In act ii. sc. 3 
(2 Gifibrd) we find, "Drake's old ship at 
Ddford may sooner circle the world again." 
Evidently he implies that it was too crazed 
and rotten to do so. But Jonson would 
hardly be likely to speak thus of it in 1598, 
or in Gifford's would-be dates of 1596 or 5, 
and accordingly tlu passage is not in the 
quarto. In 1606, however, the vessel would 
not only have been laid up for twenty-eight 
years — Marston, Chapman, or Jonson, in 
their Eastward Hoe, 1605, spoke of its "bare 
ribs" — but was also old both as regards its 
achievements, and that its labours had been 
undergone in a former reign, since which all 
other things had become new. 

3. I would add to this the following : — In 
the quarto we have, ** This speech would ha' 
done decently in a pothecaries mouth !" In 
the folio (iii. 5) '*.... in a tobaccO'\x^<^ti^s 
mouth !" What made the change necessary ? 
Must it not have been because a new and 
rare herb was at first sold by the apothecaries 
as an item of their stock in trade, but when 
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its fashion, and therefore its supply had be- 
come great, its sale had become a separate 
business able to maintain its purveyor ? 

4. Here I would for a moment interrupt 
the thread of my discourse to notice an 
omission at the close of Part I. The difficulty 
in which Gifford found himself as to the date 
of " The Case is Altered," a difficulty due to his 
desire to explain away Henslowe's entry of 
December 3, 1597, and the way in which he 
would wriggle out of it. As I have said, he 
would apply the entry to this play, and in 
his Introduction says : " This comedy, which 
should have stood at the head of Jonson's 
works, had chronology been consulted, was 
first printed in quarto in 1609." Now its 
known mark of date was its reference to 
Meres' Palladis Tamia^ 1598, "You are in 
print already for the best plotter." How 
would Mr. Gififord evade this? "Anthony 
might have been called * our best plotter* be- 
fore Meares .... and indeed the words 
have to me the air of a quotation." To a 
recorded fact he opposes an unsupported 
conjecture; and he trusts to his readers' igno- 
rance of Meres. I know not how many 
sentences and phrases could be culled from 
this author, each as fully proving itself ** by its 
air" to be a quotation, to any one desirous of 
so accounting it. But we are saved all trouble 
of refutation, if so unsupported an assertion 
require refuting, by an overlooked passage, 
which settles the date as subsequent to the 
production of " Every Man in his Humour" 
in 1598. Antonio, in the first scene, is made 
to say " I write so plain, and keep the old 
decorum, that you must of necessity like it : 
marry, you shall have some now (as, for ex- 
ample, in plays) that will have every day new 
tricks, and write you nothing but humours: 
indeed, this pleases the gentlemen, but the 
common sort, they care not for *t." The italics 
are mine, for the words are proof positive 
that they were written after " Every Man in 
his Humour," and after its success was es- 
tablished, and not improbably after the " Out 
of his Humour** in 1599 : the phrase — ^'that 
will .... humours" — seemingly indicating 
more than one play. We must, however, con- 
fine its date between 1598 and the writing of 
Nash's " I^enten Stuff' in 1599, for this notices 
the play. Unfortunately this " Lenten Stuflf" 
was not entered in the " Stationer's Register," 



though that it was early in that year may be 
guessed from its title. I may add that why 
" The Case is Altered" was never acknow- 
ledged by Jonson, never published in his 
" workes," is, I think, evident to any student 
of it and his plays. It is one of his double- 
authored pieces ; and at present I incline to 
allow to Jonson little more than the prose, or 
comic scenes. Jonson's name having become 
more popular, it was probably a bookseller's 
venture to affix the better-selling name 
only. 

To return to the arguments on the date of 
our second version. In the folio, Well-bred's 
letter (i. 2) differs from that of the quarto, 
especially in its remarks drawn from current 
events. In the quarto it closes thus — " but 
live in more penurie of wit and invention 
than either the Hall Beadle or Poet Nunttus" 
That this poet Nuntius was Anthony Munday 
was made obvious to the denser among the 
audience by the suggestive pre-reference to 
the Guildhall Beadle. In " The Case is Al- 
tered" he is again brought in as ** Antonio 
Balladino, pageant poet to the City of Milan ;" 
and that he was brought in merely as a butt 
for Jonson's angry ridicule is shown by this, 
that he has nothing to do with the plot, and 
onl^ appears in the first scene. He is brought 
in, just as Clove and Orange were brought 
into " Every Man Out of his Humour," they 
being, in Jonson's own words, "meere 
strangers to the whole scope of the play ;" 
that in the person of Clove he might vent 
his spite on Marston, while not improbably 
from his notice of the " characters" Orange 
was in dress and manner, and in his " O Lord, 
Sir," an attempted facsimile of Dekker. 
According to the date usually assigned^ to 
*' The Case is Altered," and which we think 
we have now confirmed, Jonson for two years 
or less was at variance with A. Munday, sind 
when he could do so, publicly ridiculed him. 
On Mr. Gifford's unfounded hypothesis — one 
seemingly invented to get rid of a fact un- 
favourable to his other theories — ^Jonson first 
ridiculed Munday, then having, it is to be 
supposed, made up his quarrel, expunged his 
hit, and then within two years re-vented his 
spite in an aggravated form. Putting aside 
Gifford's dates, already shown to be ground- 
less, I leave the reader to decide whidi belief 
is the more probable. 

I 2 
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5. The folio in act iii. scene i, gives us 
this: — 

Boh, Faith, sir, I was thinking of a most honor- 
able piece of service, was perfomr d to morrow, being 

SU Mark^s day, shell be some ten yeares now ? 

« « « • • 

Bob, Why at the beleag*ring of Strigonium^ where 
in lesse then two hoiires, seven hundred resolute gen- 
tlemen .... lost their lives upon the breach .... it 
was the first but the best leagure, that ever I beheld, 
with these eies, except the taking in of^what doe 
you call it, last yeere by the Genowayes, 

The quarto whilst giving these two speeches 
word for word, in other respects, has Ghibel- 
leito instead of Strigonium^ and Tortosa for 
" what doe you call it." I much regret the 
having failed to trace the name Ghibelletto, 
or the date of the taking of Tortosa, which- 
ever Tortosa it may have been ; for these 
would have given us the exact date of 
the composition, or of the production of this 
first version. But for our present purpose 
we have enough. Strigonium, or Graan, in 
Hungary, was retaken from the Turks in 
1595. Now, it would be absurd, /r//wiy&«>, 
to consider Bobadil as a fool who, having 
had days to do it in, and his position and 
daily subsistence depending upon it, was 
unable to concoct a plausible lie. Again, 
the siege of Graan having been so noteworthy 
an exploit, and one of such importance 
against an enemy then threatening to over- 
run Europe, Jonson would not have chosen 
it, and added the date of some ten years 
before, unless that date had been some ten 
years before the production of this version. 
That he and Bobadil did seek verisimilitude, 
we have moreover these further proofs. 
First, that the quarto Ghibelletto was altered 
to Strigonium. Secondly, that the Tortosa 
of "last yeare" was also struck out, but 
there having been no noted, siege or capture 
during the folio version's " last yeare," 
Bobadil is humorously made to pretend to 
forget for more than a moment, "this best 
leagure that ever he beheld." Hence he 
exclaims after a pause, marked in both the 
161 6 and second, or 1640 edition by a dash 
"what doe you call it." Graan leaving 
been retaken by the Christians in 1595, the 
version must have been produced about 1605. 
It is worth while noting that while Mr. 
Gifford quotes Whalley's note that Graan 
had been taken in 1597 (1595 is the right 



date), he either failed to see, or thought his 
reader unlikely to see, that such a date 
destroyed his own theories as to dates and 
theatres. 

6. In Well-bred's letter already quoted, 
we have in the folio — " I have such a present 
for thee (our Turkic companie never sent the 
like to the Grand-Signior)." This is clearly 
a reference to a recent and well-known sub- 
ject of popular comment, such as might be 
expected in this " counterfeit" of a sprightly 
letter dashed off by a fashionable and well- 
bred gallant about town. In Elizabeth's 
reign such a present had been sent, but 
though from the loss of my notings, I cannot 
give the exact date — the Company was 
chartered in 1579 — it was much too early to 
have been thus noticed in 1598. Hence 
// is not in the 1601 printed version. But 
when the Levant, or Turkey Company was 
re-constituted and re-chartered in 1605, 
James gave them;^5,ooo to be expended in 
a present to the Porte, and without doubt, 
whether to advance the prospects and 
clientele of the Company, or to set forth and 
laud the Royal munificence, or for both 
purposes, these presents were displayed in 
public view. This reference, then, again 
brings down the production of this version to 
1605 at least, or, more probably, to 1606. 

Two series of objections, however, re- 
main to be noticed. \d) The first four, Eliza- 
bethan, though not dateable, passages in this 
folio version. In iv. 2, Brainworm says— 
" I arrest you i'th Queen's name ;" and again 
— "I charge you in her Majestie's name," 
In iv. 3, Bobadil says — " Were I known to 
her Majesty ;" and Welcome, in v. 2, cries— 
" You must not deny the Queen's justice, 
sir." Admitting that such discrepancies are 
not positively to be reconciled with argu- 
ments five and six, the following may be 
suggested as the probable causes and expla- 
nations : — First. Jonson, while suiting certain 
phrases to the current times, was probably 
still desirous of letting it be known that this, 
his first unaided and very successful comedy, 
was written when he was yet a young man, 
and as early as 1598. His vanity and 
conceit were quite equal to such an attempt; 
in fact, it is similar to his placing that date 
year on the folio title-page. Secondly, he 
may have had this other strong motive. In 
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1605 and 1606 he may have had Court and 
fashionable patronage, but many play- writers, 
and among them he himself, had been accused 
of bringing living personages on tlie stage. 
He certainly had so brought on Captain 
Hannan as Tucca, as also Marston and 
Dekker, the former, if not the latter, in two 
comedies ; avowedly he ridiculed contempo- 
rary absurdities and vices, and generally drew 
from the life. Lest his other caps should be 
thought to fit too closely on any known 
eccentric or humorous persons of sufficient 
rank to make such an accusation a serious 
matter, he probably wrote the words, " i'th 
Queen's name," &c Gentlemen, he could 
say, this comedy was written in 1598, in 
ridicule of the fashions of that day, my proofs 
were spoken before you on the stage. 
Thirdly, it might have been that under a 
new king and Court, and also under Jonson's 
own ridicule in 1598 and 1599, this constant 
employment and misuse of the word 
" humour** was in 1606 dying out of good 
society. We see some probability of this, 
since Nym had adopted it in 1599, as also 
from the tide oi Ddiy's Humour out of Breathy 
published in 1608, but probably from its hit 
at the Lottery in 1606, played either in that 
year or in 1607. Jonson would, therefore, 
by his references to an Elizabethan date, both 
gain in verisimilitude, as well as the sympa- 
thies of fashionable audiences, by ridiculing 
a somewhat antiquated and old-world 
fashion. Why, lastly, should not Jonson, 
for all or for any of these reasons, or for 
reasons now unknown, have committed the 
slight discrepancy of placing the time in the 
late Queen's reign, while he introduced in 
his dialogue such references as would in- 
terest and be appreciated by his hearers ? I 
might add here that Jonson's reproduction 
of this successful play in 1606 seems to have 
suggested the titles of Day's Humour out of 
Breathy and aii anonymous Everie Woman in 
her Humour^ respectively published in 1608 
and 1609. 

(^.) The other series of discrepancies that 
it may be as well to notice, ps^y because 
their examination will really support our 
previous arguments, are the dates of Brain- 
wofm's pretended services as Fitz-Sword. 
By his speech in ii. 4 (2 Gififord), he had 
served 



in all the late wanes of Bohemia^ Hungarie^ Dal' 
maiia, Poland^ where not, sir ? I have beene a poor 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this fourteene 
yeeres ; and follow'd the fortunes of the best Com- 
manders in Ckristendome, I was twice shot at the 
taking of Alepo^ once at the reliefe of Vienna; I have 
been at Marstilles^ Naples^ and the Adriatique gulphe. 

There is but one difference here between 
the quarto and folio. The former has 
"America," instead of "the Adriatique 
gulphe." Now the Venetians assisted the 
French against Naples in 1528 ; the relief 
of Vienna occurred in 1529. Allowing 
him, therefore, to have enlisted at the age 
of fifteen, he was, at the time of the first 
version in 1598, eighty-five or eighty-four 
years old ! Whether we look to his 
appearance, drawn by old Knowell, as 
Fitz-Sword, or to his having been, "a poore 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this foiur- 
teene yeeres," this is a ridiculous supposi- 
tion. Again, the last battle fought before 
Aleppo, though I know not that Uiere was a 
siege, was fought in 1516 ! Nor can I find 
that there was any other siege. But this battle 
was when Selim I. defeated and killed the 
Egyptian Kham-son Ghori. Brainwom there- 
fore, who had fought under the best Comman- 
ders in Christendom, and prates elsewhere of 
serving "in his Princes cause," must have 
then fought under and with Mohammedans on 
whichever side he fought ! It is noteworthy, 
too, that though Jonson changed the names 
of the places mentioned by Bobadil, he only 
made here the one change already noticed. 
And this change appears to me significant. 
Whydid he in 1606 speak of the "Adriatique 
gulphe" ? This phrase, I think, refers to the 
battle of Lepanto fought in 1571, twenty- 
seven years, not fourteen, from 1598, but he 
mentions it in this later version because it 
paid a little indirect tribute to James, who 
had written a sonnet on that victory. The 
reader will presently see what leads me to 
this conclusion. The cause of these im- 
possible dates — dates impossible to a four- 
teen years' service-man — is in this, that Brain- 
worm was a mere novice, and an extempore 
one, not at lying, but at military lying. 
Bobadil, on the contrary, lived by his lies and 
bombast, and had his tales carefully prepared. 
Jonson, therefore emphasized these differences, 
and made them more apparent by this 
contrast of possible and impossible false- 
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hoods. Before leaving this subject, I would 
also remark that I am unable to see how 
either set of discrepancies can overthrow 
data founded on the time of the capture of 
Strigonium, or on that of the date of the 
present of the Turkey Company. Could 
Jonson for instance have referred to or pro- 
phesied of a present that was not thought of 
or likely to be given till at least seven years 
afler 1598. 

I conclude with a suggestion as to the 
immediate cause of the production of this 
second version. The King of Denmark, 
father of James' queen, came to England in 
July, 1606, and Drummond, speaking of his 
stay, says — ** There is nothing to be heard at 
Court, but sounding of trumpets, hautboys, 
music, revelling and Comedie^^ — under which 
last phrase he probably included plays 
generally. Jonson at that time was known 
and in favoiu: with the Court. He had been 
employed to write a pageant exhibited before 
the two kings at Theobalds on July 24. 
Certainly, therefore, he would have been 
asked among others to furnish his comedy. 
But he was not so likely to furnish a new one 
as to set forth an old, whose success had 
been established. Doubtless, also, he was 
willing to exhibit one of his acknowledged 
chef d'oeuvres, his first independent work 
and one that had brought him into notice. 
Besides, he was slow in concocting a play, 
about a year was thought his usual time. 
But while setting forth " Every Man in his 
Humour,'' he would naturally suppose that 
he could improve it, improve its situations 
and its dialogue, and make it more what it 
was intended to be, a home thrust at EngUsh 
absurdities. By these changes also he would 
make it more of a novelty to the English 
Court audience at the first, and to others 
afterwards. In like manner I would add, 
though it is unconnected with my subject, 
that James and his Majesty's servants most 
probably took care to present Macbeth as 
showing forth James' hereditary title to the 
Crown, and the heinous sin of the gimpowder 
plotters against the predestined decree, 
centuries before registered in heaven, that 
Banquo's issue were to become the first kings 
of Great Britain, and Ireland — and twofold 
balls and treble sceptres bear. 

3rinsi«ey Nicholson, M.D. 
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T is not often that a man like Charles 
Haliday is to be met with either in 
life or in literary hist6i*y ; and How 
that Mr. Prendergast, so well 
known in connection with Irish antiquarian 
research comes forward with his edition of 
Mr. Haliday's Scafidinavian Kingdom of 
Dublin^ and prefixes to it a life of the author, 
we cannot do better than ask our readers with 
all sincerity to read these records,* for they 
will find there some of their own best expe- 
riences of the influence of antiquarian studies 
upon the mind. Turning to the book itself, 
which is just one of those interesting chap- 
ters of history very dear to the student of 
early institutions, we propose giving an ac- 
count of Mr. Haliday's remarkable dis- 
coveries relative to the Scandinavian Thing 
in Dublin. 

Mr. Haliday claims that the Scandinavians 
settled in Dublin — they did not conquer it 
as they did their other possessions in the 
British Isles. But however this may be the 
settlement was not left in peace, for we have 
a long record of the wars that took place 
between the Irish and the new comers. It 
is interesting, however, to be able to pene- 
trate through the din and clash of war to the 
times of peace and law, and that the Norse- 
men lived in Dublin as they lived in their 
own lands is now conclusively shown. By 
the assistance of place-names, a study only 
too little cultivated, it has long been known 
that Dublin possessed an ancient meeting- 
place of the Scandinavian Thing. " A docu- 
ment of the year 1258," says Worsaae ** con- 
veys a gift of some ground in the suburbs 
of Dublin, in Thengmotha. This Thing 
place, which seems to have been not far 
firom the present site of Dublin Castle, 
where the Norwegians had erected a strong 
fortress, gave to the surrounding parish of 
St Andrew the surname of 'de Theng- 

• The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin, By Charles 
Haliday. Edited, with some notice of the Author's 
life, by John P. Prendergast (Dublin : Thorn & Co.; 
London: Simpkin & Marshall, 1882). 8vo, pp. 
czxiii.-300. 
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mote! "* But here our information ceased 
until Mr. Haliday took up the subject. He 
mentions a deed of the year 1241 granting 
land situated in " Theugmotha, in the parish 
of St. Andrew Thingmote." And an enrolled 
deed of 1575 gives a further clue, by describ- 
ing the property conveyed as bounded by the 
road leading to HoggenGreen called Teigmote, 
thus showing that the Thingmotha of the pre- 
ceding document was that part of the Stein 
called Hoggen Green. If, then, we assume 
that Thingmotha had its name from the Thing- 
mote, these records show that the Thing place 
of Dublin was on Hoggen Green in the parish 
of St, Andrew. Other documents leave no 
doubt that the precise position was at the 
angle formed by Church Lane and Sufifolk 
Street, nearly opposite the present Church of 
St Andrew, and about forty perches east of the 
old edifice. It stood intact until the year 
1685. Itwas then demolished by Sir William 
Davis, to whom the Corporation demised the 
mound, and the earth was used in raising 
Nassau Street, then called St. Patrick's Well 
Lane, the street being elevated from eight 
to ten feet Mr. Haliday fortunately dis- 
covered a drawing and survey made in 1682, 
a facsimile of which is given in his book, and 
it appears that the mount was a conical hill, 
about forty feet high, and 240 feet in circum- 
ference. But further than this, the plan shows 
an indented outline, which gives to the mount 
the appearance of having had thbse terraces 
or steps which existed on the Thingmounts 
of the Isle of Man,t of Iceland, J and else- 
where. It stood out boldly from the sur- 
rounding country. Mr. Prendergast points 
out that it appears from the Ordnance Survey 
that the base of the Thingmount, which stood 
at the same level as the base of the present 
St. Andrew's Church, was 35 feet above the 
level of low-water, so that the mound being 
40 feet high, its summit stood 75 feet above 
the Lififey when the tide was lowest Stand- 
ing, then, on the strand, the Thingmount 
would be seen as a lofty mound overlooking 
the level plain of the Steyne. 

Near the ancient place of assembly and 
justice was the place of punishment and exe- 
cution, and the Scandinavian Thing in Ireland 

♦ Worsaac's Danes and Norwegians^ p. 322. 
+ See Train's History of the Isleof Man^ i. 271. 
X Sir G, W. Dasent, Story of Burnt Njal, 



is not deficient in this feature. About 200 
perches eastward of the mount was the Hangr 
Hoeg, or Gallows Hill, of Dublin. Here, on 
a rocky hill, surrounded by a piece of barren 
ground, the gallows was erected, and here 
criminals were executed imdl the beginning 
of the last century. 

There is only one other accompaniment 
of the ancient Thing to make this example 
a very nearly complete specimen, and that 
is, the site of any Hof or Temple connected 
with the Thingmount. Mr. Haliday could 
not find any vestiges of such temples, but 
he rightly turns to the evidence of early 
history, where he finds that the Pagan temple 
became the Christian Church. Bede, it is 
well known, has preserved a letter from Pope 
Gregory to Abbot Mellitus, directing him to 
tell St. Augustine in England that he had de- 
termined that " the temple of the idols in 
that nation ought not to be destroyed, but 
let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; 
let holy water be made and sprinkled in tlie 
said temples ; let altars be erected and relics 
placed."* Almost everywhere the Christian 
missionaries pursued this wise course. It is 
no doubt the origin of the ancient chapel of 
St. John's in the Isle of Man, which directly 
faces the flight of steps on the Tinwald 
Mound, and to which there is a spacious road 
of approach from the foot of the mound, t 
And no doubt also it is the origin of St. 
Andrew's Thengmotha in Dublin. Mr. 
Haliday draws attention, in confirmation of 
this theory, to the remarkable fact that when 
the church was rebuilt, it was built in an 
elliptical form, which gave it the name of the 
Round Church, and Speed's map of 1610 
shows a semicircular enclosure attached to it ; 
and it is well within the bounds of proba- 
bility that this pagan form of the modem 
church is due not to the influence of modem 
architecture, but to that of ancient tradition 
and usage. 

Now this remarkable accumulation of evi- 
dence relative to an old state of things, pre- 
sents perhaps as valuable a chapter of primi- 
tive politics as could well have been written. 
We have, it is true, no picture of the forms 
and ceremonies once enacted on this historic 
ground, but these can be filled up fix)m other 

* Historic EccUsiastica^ lib. i. cap. xxx. 
t Train's History of the Isle of Man^ i. 27?, 
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evidence, because we know that the place 
being so nearly like the primitive meeting- 
places of the Scandinavians, the forms and 
ceremonies must have belonged to the same 
stage of history. Mr. Haliday has collected 
much information about some curious and 
interesting municipal customs, all of which, 
there can be little question, descend to us from 
the early days of Scandinavian occupation ; 
and when we add to this the evidence as to the 
ancient " stein" or landing-place of the Ost- 
men, there can be no doubt that we have 
here some considerable and valuable infor- 
mation about the Scandinavian kingdom of 
Dublin. 
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|HAT justly renowned legal luminary, 
Lord Chief Justice Coke (1550- 
1634), considered what is called 
the Common Law of England^ 
to be " the absolute perfection of reason," 
since nothing, said his lordship, that is 
contrary to reason, can ever be consonant 
with law. This highly laudatory description 
of a system of jurisprudence which has been 
so frequently modified, and in parts anni- 
hilated, may at first sight appear to a reader 
to be one of almost undue exaggeration. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the 
word " reason," as employed by the learned 
author and judge whom we have mentioned, 
does not signify intuitive or inborn reason, 
but, as the Chief Justice himself explains it, 
that artificial perfection of reason which, as 
it were, is the result of long study and 
observation ; or probably, to express it more 
clearly, is the perfected form of that firame 
of mind which should be the natural conse- 
quence of those mental pursuits which 
produce ripe experience. Such being the 
case, it has always been assumed by sages of 
of the law that the deliberate decisions of 
superior Courts of Law ought to be handed 
down from generation to generation as 
precedents founded in this ''perfection of 
reason ;" provided, of course, they are not 
oa their face palpably unjust or absurd, in 



which case they could not be deemed to be 
so founded. These judgments are obviously 
exceedingly valuable, as frequentiy declaring 
with precision the Common Law on their 
subject-matters, and accordingly they form 
a very considerable portion of what is termed 
the unwritten Law of England. " Un- 
written " here means that the law laid down 
is that derived from apposite preceding 
declarations, gathered from established pre- 
cedents, themselves evolved — as the phrase 
goes — from the breasts of the judges; in 
short, law declared otherwise than by 
Parliamentary enactments ; and this latter, in 
contradistinction to the above, or Lex turn 
Scripta^ is termed the Lex Scripta^ or written 
law. 

The object of this paper is to present a cur- 
sory view of the quaint side of our Common 
and Statutoiy Laws — especially the latter — ^at 
certain periods of the history of England — 
that is to say, in other words, to point out » 
those laws which, seriously enacted or 
administered by our forefathers, appear 
grotesque and absolutely ridiculous to us. 

A retrospect of this character is not merely 
amusing, it must necessarily be instructive 
also, for nothing more clearly helps us to 
understand the state of society and morals in 
a country at any given period of its existence 
than the tone and particular character of the 
laws then in force there. The progress of 
civilization in a nation may be traced almost 
minutely through the improvements from 
time to time made in its juridical system ; 
indeed, the various gradual steps which the 
the law of any nation may take towards 
perfection, measure precisely the progressive 
advance of the mental condition and public 
prosperity of that nation's population. 

And first let us look at the growth and 
character of some of the penal laws of Eng- 
land. Now, among our German forefathers, all 
crimes, with the exception of two — desertion 
from the army in time of war, and the ravish- 
ment of married women — ^were punishable by 
fines ; but after the times of the so-called 
Saxon Heptarchy in England, however, it 
was found necessary to alter this easy state 
of affairs, and to inflict capital punishment 
upon those who committed the graver kinds 
of offences. Thus, the crime of murder, 
which at one time might have been expiated 
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by the payment of a mulct or fine — great or 
less, according to to the " quality " of the 
person killed — ^was, after the Heptarchy, to be 
atoned for only by the death of the murderer. 
Treason and robbery were made capital 
offences, and Alfred the Great struck a 
decisive blow at the practice of corruptly 
administering the law by hanging in one year 
no less than forty-four unjust judges (see 
Mirroir des justices, ch. 2). This fact, 
if it be really a fact, is eloquent as to the 
upright character of Alfred. His compre- 
hensive mind saw that if the conduit pipes 
of the fountain of justice were foul — no 
matter how clear so ever the stream might 
be at its source — those who came to drink 
thereof would be defrauded of their right to 
enjoy the current in its original purity ; and 
further, that the law would be brought into 
contempt and abhorrence. It was part of 
the subsequent policy of William the Con- 
queror — ^although in the event he actually 
confirmed them — to destroy the spirit of 
the excellent Saxon laws which he found in 
England. That he succeeded in altering the 
tenures of land is well-known, and also that 
he partially carried out his designs con- 
cerning the eradication of the Saxon system 
of judicature. Yet some of the criminal courts 
which he despised, but which helped to bring 
in an addition to the king's revenue by the 
fines and forfeitures exacted in them, were 
allowed to remain, their constitution and 
practice alone being changed, not the laws 
administered therein. In order the more 
effectually to destroy the Saxon system of 
jurisprudence — if we may so designate the 
body of rules observed by our ancestors — 
William caused that distinction to be made 
between the clergy and the laity in this 
country, which the Popes of Rome had con- 
trived to introduce into France. Clerks in 
holy orders were at this period of history 
about the only persons who knew the laws ; 
indeed, almost the only persons who could 
read and write ; and they accordingly were 
accustomed some of them to exercise judicial 
functions while others took upon themselves 
the duties of practitioners in the various courts. 
Such being the case, William perceived that 
their removal from these respective positions 
would be the necessary result of their separa- 
tion from the general body of the people, and 



might insure the annihilation of that simple 
mode of administering the law which had ob- 
tained among the Saxons, a mode which was 
utterly distasteful to the Conqueror and his 
followers, who better loved the complicated 
system of the Norman method of legal 
procedure. 

This policy of prohibiting the clergy fi-om 
practising in the courts was not, however, 
quite successfully carried out, for the tonsured 
advocates, unwilling to give up their old and 
lucrative occupation, managed very often to 
evade the papal canon which had been pub- 
lished on the subject, by appearing in court 
in the garb of simple laymen ; and it is singu- 
lar that the chief implement of disguise em- 
ployed by these gentlemen to conceal their 
true calling, is one that has descended to the 
present generation — the last, however of its 
long career — ^as a mark of high distinction 
amongst lawyers, and enjoyed only by judges 
and serjeants-at-law.* The reader will pro- 
bably have observed in Westminster Hall, a 
black patch on the top of the wigs of the 
learned judges, and also on those of 'certain 
grave-looking members of the long robe in 
the courts there. This ornament ^?) is called 
the coif, and it is one of the traditions of the 
law tliat the badge in question originated in 
the attempts made by thexrafty ecclesiastics 
to hide their shaven crowns when they went 
into court to conduct their clients' cases. In 
consequence of this and, no doubt, other 
transparent devices being winked at by those 
in authority, the former style of doing busi- 
ness would often crop up — the old law and 
practice would be, and was, as a matter of 
fact — frequently alluded to and quoted before 
the Norman judges by whom William had 
replaced the clerical presidents. Thus it 
came to pass that the old laws were not de- 
stroyed ; on the contrary, many of its pro- 
visions were retained, and became the pivot 
of that system "upon which every subsequent 
alteration was to operate." The Conqueror's 
youngest son, afterwards Henry I., however, 
almost restored the Saxon laws, which, from 
their excellence, were welcomed back, not 
only by the English, but also by the Norman 

* The order of Serjeants-at-law became virtually 
extinct on the passing of the Judicature Act of 1875, 
and actually so after the sale of their Inn in Chancery 
Lane about three years ago. 
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subjects of the king; and since the period in- 
dicated, their principles, except as to the de- 
scent, devolution^ purchase and sale, &c., of 
lands, have been the acknowledged basis 
on which nearly all legislation has been 
founded. But the Common Law had to struggle 
against two very powerful opposing forces — 
namely, the Civil Law of Rome and the 
Canon Law of the Romish Church; and these 
two systems were upheld by the clergy. The 
laity, on the other hand, noble and plebeian, 
maintaining their regard for the Common 
Law, we find in the reign of King Stephen 
a proclamation issued by that sovereign 
interdicting the study of the two systems of 
jurisprudence just mentioned. The clergy, 
feeling themselves unable to establish in 
Engird the civil and the canon law, which, 
unlike the Saxon, were deemed, and rightly, 
too, to militate against the full liberties of the 
people — in short, quite unsuited to their 
genms in every way, after a time abandoned 
the attempt, and by the reign of Henry IIL 
had from inclination, and also from opposition 
to their scheme, retired from the secular 
courts, both as judges and practitioners. 

In the reign of tfiis sovereign we find that, 
although trial by jury, both in civil and 
criminal causes, was in full operation, yet, in 
certain cases, it was open to a defendant to 
defend himself either by jury or by duel. 
This latter was called the wager of battle — a 
mode of trial then common in the country 
since the Conquest. The duel was fought in 
open coiut, and if the defendant could go on 
" until the stars appeared," he won the day. 
The institution of trial by assize put a stop to 
this extraordinary practice, but it was not 
finally abolished by the legislature until the 
reign of George III. In the reign of 
Henry IIL, the judges went their circuits 
for the purpose of administering criminal 
justice, as they do now, and were then styled 
justices itinerant^ or in eyre. The grand and 
petty jury also took part in the proceedings, 
and challenges were allowed, as now, to 
accused persons — that is, they were permitted 
to object to any of the jurors who were to 
determine their guilt or innocence. 

In this reign also the old Saxon mode of trial 
by ordeal was abolished ; but another mode, 
the wager of law — that is, by the oath of the 
accused, confirmed by those of his neighbours^ 



called compurgators^ was allowed to remain. 
We find trials by wager of law employed in 
the time of Lord Coke ; and even as recently 
as the year 1824, an application was made 
to the Court of King's Bench to assign com- 
purgators to a defendant, *' with whom he 
should come to perfect his law." The word 
law, as used here, signifies oath, and wagers 
of law simply meant acquitting oneself of an 
obligation by an oath, backed up by other 
oaths. In the above case, King v. Williams^ 
reported in vol. ii. of Bamewall and Cress- 
well's Reports, Chief Justice Abbott (after- 
wards Lord Tenterden) refused to grant the 
application, observing that the defendant 
must act according to his judgment. He 
brought eleven compurgators ; but the plain- 
tiff abandoned his action. Wager by law, 
one of the most ancient features in the prac- 
tice of the English law, no longer exists, 
having been abolished by the Statute 3 & 4 
William IV., c. 42. 

The Englishmen of yore always seemed to 
think a great deal of keeping the peace, as 
they termed it. By the word peace, they 
meant, as we do at present, an abstinence 
from force in the prosecution of a right, and in 
any other cases ; or, as an old writer explains 
it, "thatamitie, confidence, and quiet, which 
is betweene men." To preserve this quiet in 
the country, Justices, or Justiciars, of the Peace 
were first instituted, and were sometimes 
called Commissioners of the Peace, a term, 
it would seem, of a more appropriate character 
than the former. Some of the old rules of 
law on this subject are highly amusing, but 
a great many of them remain at this day part 
and parcel of the law of England. Thus, a 
wife could always demand a surety of the 
peace from her husband, just as at the present 
day. We cannot, however, quite see the 
force of the following statements, made in a 
work published in 1626 : — 

The law hath conceived such an opinion of the 
peaceable disposition of noblemen, that it hath been 
thought enough to take one of their promises vpon his 
honour that he would not bi-eak the peace against any 
man. 

All other persons, however, including knights 
and ^* ecclesiastical persons," 

Might be arrested for the peace lest other- 
wise it should argue them vnworthie and unmeete to 
b^are or exercise any office in the Commonwealth. 
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Our forefathers had a long list of what they 
considered justifiable assaults, the commission 
of which was not deemed a breach of the 
peace. Thus, we find it laid down in the 
reign of Edward IV., that — 

It is lawfull for the parents, kinsmen, or other 
friends of a man that is mad, or frantike, who, being 
at libextie, attempteth to bume an house, or to do 
some other mischief, or to hurt himselfe, or others, to 
take and put him into an house, to bind or chaine 
him, and to beat him with rods, and to doe any other 
forcible act to reclaime him, or to keepe him so as he 
shall doe no hurt. 

Thus did the law of free England directly 
sanction those proceedings against insane per- 
sons which for ages formed a standing dis- 
grace to the country, and which, even in these 
days, we find resorted to by inhuman persons, 
apparently the exponents of the more repul- 
sive features in the manners and customs of 
barbarous times. It was also quite justifiable 
for '* a gaolor, or his servant^ by his command- 
ment, to chaistise his unruly prisoners;'' a 
rule which gave facilities for the most detest- 
able brutality and extortion on the part of 
those in authority— opportunities, of which we 
well know, these persons at one time freely 
availed themselves. 

In addition to the surety of the peace, our 
ancestors had another kind of surety, "of 
great affinitie with that of the peace," called 
surety for the good hehaviour^ and which 
exists at the present day. It was provided 
chiefly for the preservation of the peace ; 
but there was, and is, of course, more difficulty 
in performing the surety for good behaviour 
than that of the peace, it being obviously a 
question what is meant by " good behaviour." 
An old work on the law, Dalton's yustice^ 
enumerates the offences for which surety for 
the -good behaviour of the party committing 
them might have been had. A few will 
suffice to show the state of morals in Eng- 
land about the time of Charles I., the period 
of this work's publication. 

For the following, among other causes, 
surety for a person's good behaviour was 
granted : — 

Against such as be generally feared to bee robbers 
by the high-wav. 

Against such as by night shall evesdrop mens 
houses. 

Against night-walkers that shall cast mens gates 
or carts, &c., into ponds, &c. 

A^inst common haunters of Ale-houses, or 



Taverns ; but more specially if they have not whereon 
to live. 

Against common drunkards. 

Against all such as goe on message of theeves. 

Against the putative father or mother of a 
bastud child. 

Disturbers of preachers 

Popish recusants absenting themselves from 
Church twelve moneths. 

Although some of the offences above in- 
dicated did not necessarily involve an actual 
breach of the peace in their commission, yet 
as *' the Common Law of England hath alwayes 
abhorred force as the capital enemy thereto," 
so it seems that acts at all likely to lead 
to force were carefully watched and severely 
dealt with by our ancestors. 

In the time of Charles I., we find the law 
concerning witches and their craft thus 
stated : — 

To consult, covenant with, entertaine, imploy, 
feed or reward any evill spirit, to or for any intent or 
purpose, is felonie in such offenders, their aides and 
counsellors. 

To practise witchcraft for the purpose of 
finding lost goods, to destroy property, or 
" to the intent to provoke any person to 
love," was felony. 

The writer of these passages, a barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, proceeds thus : — 

Now against these witches, being the most cruell, 
revengefufi and bloudie of all the rest, the justices of 
peace may not alwais expect direct evidence, seeing 
all their workes are the workes of darknesse, and no 
witnesses with them to accuse them ; and therefore 
for their better discoverie, I thought good here to 
insert certaine instructions out of the book of dis- 
coverie of the witches that were arrained at Lancaster, 
A.D. 1612, before the judges of assize there. 

1. These witches have ordinarily a familiar or spirit, 
which appeareth to them. 

2. This said familiar hath some bigg, or other 
marke, upon their bodie, when he sucketh them. 

3. They have often pictures of clay or wax like a 
man, &c., found in their house. 

4. Witches may be known if a dead bodie bleede 
upon them. 

5. By their own voluntaire confession, which 
exceeds all other evidence. 

The difference between conjuration, witchcraft, and 
inchantment is this : — conjurers and witches have 
personall conference with the devill or evill spirit to 
effect the purpose. The conjurers beleeve by cer- 
taine terrible words, that they can raise the devill, 
and make him to tremble ; and by impaling them- 
selves in a circle, which as one saith, cannot keep out 
a mouse, they beleeve that they are therein insconced, 
and safe from the .devill whom they are about to 
raise. 

Th^ witch deal^th rather b^ a friendly and volun- 
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tary conference, or agreement between him and her, 
and the devill or familiar, to have his or her tume 
served, and in liew thereof, the witch giveth or 
offereth their soule, bloud, or other gift unto the 
devilL 

Also the conjurer compacts for cnriositie, to know 
secrets, or worke miracles : and the witch of meere 
malice to doe mischiefe, and to be revenged. 

The inchanter, charmer, or sorcerer, these have no 
personal conference with the devill, but without any 
apparition work and performe some things, seemingly 
at the least, by certaine superstitions and ceremoniaU 
formes of words called channes, by them pronounced : 
or by medicines, hearbs, or other things applied above 
the course of nature, and by the devill s helpe and 
covenants made with him. 

Of this last sort, likewise, are soothsayers, or 
wizards, which divine and foretell things to come, bv 
the fl^g, singing, or feeding of birds, and unto such 
questions as ht demanded of them, they doe answere 
by the deviU, or by his helpe — that is, they do 
answere bv voyce, or else do set before their eyes in 
glasses, christall stones or rings, the pictures or 
images of the persons or things sought for. 

Such were the provisions of a solemn Act of 
the English Paxliament, passed in the reign 
of ''the most high and mighty prince," 
James I. ; and it was not until that of 
George II. that the Statute was repealed by 
another, called the Vagrant Act, which, 
although more sensible in tone, is by no 
means deficient in quaintness. 

J. H. Flood. 

{To he continued^ 
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A Catalogue 9f Rare^ Curums^and ValuabU OU Books, 
On sale by Alfred Russell Smith, 36, Soho 
Square. (London : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 528. 

|UR readers will be glad to know of the 
issue of this reallv valuable catalogue. To 
many, a booksellers' catalogue is of great 
interest, even when carelessly arranged 
and badly printed, as is too often the 
case ; but we get here a totally different kind of thing. 
These are some of the heads under which it is classi- 
fied : — Agriculture, Ana, Angling, Anglo-Saxon, 
Bibliography, Manners, Brewing, Chap Books, 
Dramatic History, Finance, Fine Arts, Heraldry, 
Test Books, Af3rthology, Numismatics, Pedigrees, 
Philology, Folk-lore, Praiistoric Archseologv, Records, 
and County publications. We cannot pick out any 
special books for notice, but referring, for instance, to 
tne collection of versions and editions of Reynard the 
Fox, it will be at once seen that this catalogue, irre- 
spective of its value to book purchasers, is of great 
interest to students of archaeology. 1 1 contains no less 
than six thousand books for sale. 



TVansacUons of the Essex ArchadogucU Society. VoL 
ii., pt. iii. new series. (Colchester : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 
223-310. 

The papers here presented to the members of the 
Society are all of great interest. They are ** Inven- 
tories of Church Goods'* 6th Edward VI., by H. W. 
King, " Liber Scholse Colcestriensis,*' being entries 
concerning sons of the clergy admitted into the Royal 
Grammar School, Colchester, during the headship 
of Dr. Dugard, 1 637-1 642; ** History of Hatfield 
Forest" ; "Notes on an inscribed Roman altar found 
at Colchester," by J. E. Price; and "Notes on an 
Ancient Cemetery at Safiron Walden,'* by H. Ecroyd 
Smith. 

The most important of these are undoubtedly 
Mr. Price's, Mr. Smith*s, and Mr. King's. Mr. 
Price gives some very interesting information on the 
Roman inscribed altar. It reads : — 

MATRIBVS 

SVLEVIS 

SIMILIS ATTIP 

CI CANT 

V. L. S. 

and may be translated as a dedication to the Mothers 
the Sulrva^ by Similis, the son of Attus or Attius, a 
citizen attached to the civitas CanHorum. The 
Sulevse were the tutelary divinities of rivers, foun- 
tains, hills, roads, villages, and other localities against 
whom the anathemas of the Christian councils were 
hurled, and this new inscription of Mr. Price*s 
dearlv places them among the important deities 
"mother goddesses," whose worship was so wide 
spread. 

Every one should support the efiforts of the county 
Archaeological Societies to gather together the anti- 
quities of our country, and we gladly bear testimony 
to the important work the Es^x Society is accom- 
plishing. Not only in publishing, but in the case of 
their museum and the prosecution of excavations, 
this Society is furthering the cause of antiquarian 
study. We cannot speak too highly of the labours 
in respect of the museums, and we trust the Society 
will not again have to sp^dc of want of support, for 
these local museums are national in importance and 
value. 



The Court of the Honour of Peverd^ in the Counties 
of Nottingham and Derby, By JoH N C. Godfrey . 
(Nottingham : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 33. 

Local courts of jurisdiction have been so much 
pushed on one side (if we may so put it) by the more 
progressive machinery of government, that a history 
of one, even in the abridged form of that before us, 
is always very acceptable. Mr. Godfrey has not 
given much more than was already known of the 
Court of the Honour of Peverel, but then he has 
collected this into a handy and convenient compass ; 
and we are indebted to him for it. We trust he may 
make this little brochure the nucleus round which to 
collect more information. 
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3ie Ztvtl ef Hatfield Chtut and Partt Adjateni. 
By John Tomlinson, (Ooooxter : John Tom- 
liiuoD. London : Wyman & Sons.) 4ta, pp. 

Mr. Tomlinson has taken up • work foreshadowed 
by Abraham de la Pryme in 169S, that curions 
gouiping antiquary, whose diary is eijual, in it* 
war, to aaythiT^ else of the kind that exists. His 
collection of MSS., together with the laboars of later 
worlcen in the same field, have been laid under 
contribution by the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
TomliDson, and ire may congratulate that centlenian 
upon the production of a much-needed history of a 
very important locality. 



boating, carried in his tram a man 

who had other views than those who were content to 
let thing) be as they were. That man was Vermuyden, 
a Daichman, who plumed and catried out a scheme 
for draining and embanking this great level in 1638. 
Of the l7C^ooo acres comprising Hatfield Chace, 
there were, in the reign of James I., at least 6c^ooo 
acres of no value, except lor hunting, fowling, and 
Rihing. Queen Elizabeth had attempted to obtain a 
plan for draioing these lands, but fiiled ; and a coin> 
mission, issued by James I., reported that the work 
was impossible. But Vermuyden thought differentlr; 
his own native land told him dilTerently. Accordin^y, 
in the words of Abraham de la Piyme, he "entered 
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. 'e tract known as Hatfield Chace was, 
in the times of the early Stuarts, little more than a 
vast twamp, with now and then patches of hard tar- 
fikce, upon which had dwelt the earliest inhabitants of 
our land, as is shown by the discoveries of barrows, 
remains of buildings, houehold utensils, cells, ftint 
axes, arrow-heads, &c. But these little islets in the 
surrouoding swamp were not compatible with the re- 
quirements of advancing progress, and it is recorded 
how Prince Henry of Walts, son of James 1., pro- 
Gceding through these great fens, someiiines wading 



into Article* with his Majesty [Charles L] upon y* 
34lh May, in y* and year of his Reign for y* Drain* 

ing thereof, which after a fewyean Ubour he happily 
efjected to y* great benefit and ease of y country. 
For the events attending this great labour, for tha 
settlement of a great body of Walloon eniigranu here 
(whose biography our author justly ol»erves would 
be highly interesting), for the methods of hringine 
the land into cuUivation, for the great and benenciil 
results, we must refer our readers to the book ilMlf. 
In pkce of swamp* there ue«e ibe aigu of Eo^ish 
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life, plots of cultivated land, village homes, and bean- 
tiful village churches. 

Such books as the one before us have a very special 
value, because, dealing with the actual history of great 
alterations in the surface of our land, they enable the 
historian to obtain clear information of the topogra- 
phical influences on English history. How important 
tliese topographical influences really are we need not 
touch upon now ; but Mr. J. R. Green, in his Making 
of Englandy has shown how vastly they enter into 
the history of the early periods of English history, 
and the same influences must of course exist through- 
ont, though we fear they are too seldom taken into 
account. Of the vast amount of incidental information 
contained in Mr.Tomlinson's book we cannot speak too 
highly. It is illustrated by veiy well executed wood- 
cuts of Hatfleld, Thome Fishlake, and Bamby Dun 
churches, of Hatfleld Manor House, Thome Old Hall 
(a very interesting building), Dunscroft Grange, 
besides maps of Hatfleld Chace before the drainage, 
and of "the true and perfect plot" as surveyed in 
1639. It contains appendixes of very valuable docu- 
ments relating to the drainage, and a fairly good in- 
dex. We wish, however, that Mr. Tomlinson's style 
of narrative were more in conformity with the esta- 
blished rules of important historical records such as 
he has given us. 

The WesUm Antiifuary^ or Devon and Cornwall Note 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. Wright. (Plymouth : 
Latimer and Sons.) 4to, pp. 8a 

Mr. Wright has succeeded sufficiently well with his 
quarterly issues to venture upon a monthly issue (of 
which several have already appeared), and we wish 
him all the success he deserves. The last part 
of the quarterly issue now before us contains a 
vast quantity of valuable local notes, and has some 
illustrations which add greatly to the value of the 
letter-press. The Editor's observations on municipal 
records will, we hope, be productive of useful results. 
Our readers should certainly make themselves ac- 
quainted with our local contemporary. 



Aungervyle Society. Parts ix. x. and xi. April 
to July, 1S82. 8vo, pp. 64. 

These three new parts carry these excellent re- 
prints to a further stage. " Hie Romance of 
Octavian, Emperor of Rome," abridged from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library {circa 1250), by the Rev. J.J. 
Coneybeare, and edited by E. M. Goldsmid, is con- 
cluded ; and we have the two flrst instalments of 
" The Imprisonment and Death of King Charles I., 
related by one of his Judges ; being Extracts from the 
Memoirs of Edward Ludlow, the Regicide, with a 
Collection of Original Papers relating to th€ Trial of 
the King." This is an extremely interesting contri- 
bution to an always interesting subject. Ludlow was 
one of the most honest of the English revolutionists, 
and his notes bear out this characteristic. His expo- 
sure of the double practices of Cromwell is very 
severe, and the occasional bits of grim humour that 
lit up this troublous age are singularly curious. 
Cromwell, on one occasion, " took up a cushion, and 
flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs ; 



but I overtook him with another, which made him 
hasten down faster than he desired.'* We congratu- 
late the Society upx)n their work, and would only 
suggest that they should give us more explanation of 
the sources and bibliographical value of their reprints. 



A Provisional Glossdry of DicUcctical Place- No fnencla- 
ture ; to which is appended a List of Family Sur- 
names pronounced differently from what the spelling 
suggests. By Robert Charles Hope. (Scar- 
borough : Theakstone & Co.) lamo, pp. 11, 

This little book will form a valuable groundwork 
for a very useful work, and the author asks for 
assistance in making a fuller list. The local pronun- 
ciation of many names is often widely diflerent from 
the orthography, and in some instances there are 
varieties of pronunciation. Thus, Altrincham, in 
Cheshire, is called Thrutchm, Autrinjam, Altringam, 
and Autsjam ; and Macclesfield is indifferently Max- 
field, Maxfllt, or Maxlt. Some of the pronunciations 
will be found to be conflicting. Thus Accomb \^ 
called Yaccan, and Yardley is turned into Ardly. 
Although these forms will probably live long, they 
will without doubt gradually die, on account of the 
influence of those who only know them as written 
names. 



Transactions of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, 
Vol. L part 3. London. i88a. Royal 8vo. 

We have already welcomed the former parts of this 
valuable and thoroughly well-edited publication. The 
St. Paul's. Ecclesiological Society is a young institu- 
tion, but it has rapidly grown in public estimation, 
and if it continues to be conducted with the vigour 
already displayed it cannot fail to continue its growth. 
The papers in this volume are of ver^ great interest. 
Several important churches are descnbed by Mr. G. 
H. Birch ; Mr. Baden Powell and Dr.Wickham Legtj 
deal with liturgical customs ; Mr. Mayhew with 
Baalism ; Major Heales with the furniture and orna- 
ments of the altar ; and Mr. Somers Clarke compares 
St. Peter's and St Paul's. 



Our Noble Selves; or Gleanings about Grantham Sur- 
names. By the Author of Notes on the Months, 
Notes on Unnatural History^ &c. (London : T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 1881. Sm. 8vo, pp. viii.-i09. 

Lincolnshire .«uraames are much like surnames in 
other parts of the country, and therefore the very 
interesting chapters on tne origin and history of 
names in this book will be of more than local interest. 
The author writes : — " Here and there I have kept 
names upon my list which are now only borne upon 
tombstones among us ; here and there I have retained 
one which has passed into currency elsewhere, and is 
in Grantham nothing more than a token of bygone 
years, and mayhap of a half-forgotten man." The 
subject is a fruitful one, and this is a book that is 
likely to make it a still more popular one than it 
already is, although we are not prepared to agree 
with all the etymologies. 
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A History of Aylesbury, with its Borough and 
Hundreds and Hamlet of Walton, By Robert 
GiBBS. Parts i. ii. 4to. (Aylesbury : R. Gibbs.) 
1882. 

The borough of Aylesbury is kaown to a large 
number of persons from the fame of its Ibutter ; to 
others it is a representative place, on account of its 
excellent system of sanitation ; but Mr. Gibbs shows 
us that it has a history of considerable interest. It is 
not easy to criticise a work of this character with only 
two parts before us, but we hope to do more justice 
to it as it proceeds. Enough, however, has appeared 
to make us wish for more. 



The Field NaturtUist and Scimtific Student. Nos. I-3. 
June to August, i88a. (Manchester : Heywood.) 

Now that the third part of this new journal has 
appeared, we wish to record our opinion that it ably 
meets an admitted want. Field clubs are formed in 
nearly every county, and their labours as mediums of 
instruction can scarcely be overstated. This journal 
should be their especial organ, and we shall always, 
as long as it keeps to its proper functions, as it 
does now, give it our cordial support. It has much 
work before it, and it is capable, we feel, of doing it 
well The information it contains is varied and in- 
structive ; and one letter from Mr. Darwin to a young 
naturalist exhibits perhaps one of the most charm- 
ing traits of character we have seen for some time. 
Plant-lore and bird-lore cannot but be interesting to 
the antiquary. 
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fl>eetind0 of Bntiquarian 
Societiee. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Archaeological Institute.— July 6. — Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, President, in the chair. — The Rev. W. 
Loftie read a Paper, and offered some observations, 
upon the hawk sacred to Chonsu, with special refe- 
rence to Rameses XII. and Raneferoo, hb queen, and 
described the manner in which the various towns of 
Egypt favoured the worship of different animals, and 
the high favour in which the hawk was held. — Mr. 
W. Brailsford read a Paper on the monuments of the 
Seymours at Great Bedwyn, Wilts, which included a 
notice of the remarkable and lengthy inscription on 
the tomb of Sir John Seymour, the father of Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, and Jane Seymour, who died in 
1536. — Prof. B. Lewis read a Paper ** On the Antiqui- 
ties of Autun, the Capital of the I^vX of Cicero." — 
Capt E. Hoare read some notes on a sepulchral 
statuette, which he exhibited, of an hereditary lord 
and landowner, of a very rare t3rpe, circa looo 
B.C. — Mr. H. R. II. Gosselin laid before the meeting 
some fourteenth-century tiles from Bangeo Church, 
Herts. 

Anthropological Institute. — Jidy 11. — General 
Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair. — ^Lord Talbot de 



Malahide read a P^er on the longevity of the Romans 
in North Africa. The author gave several instances 
of epitaphs and inscriptions on tombs of persons whose 
age had exceeded 100 years ; in some cases the ages 
of 120, 130, and even 140 years had been attained. — 
Capt. R. F. Burton read a Paper on some Neolithic 
implements and other objects brought by himself and 
Commander Cameron from Wasa, on the Gold Coast. 
A large number of objects were exhibited by the 
authors and Mr. Ross. — Gen. Pitt-Rivers read a Paper 
on the Egyptian boomerang, and exhibited several 
specimens. — A large collection of Bushman drawings 
was exhibited by Mr. M. Hutchinson. 



PROVINCIAL. 

The Royal Archaeological Institute. — August 
I. — On Tuesday afternoon the Institute commenced 
the business of its annual meeting in the city of Car- 
lisle. Lord Talbot de Malahide, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, was agsdn in his place at its 
head ; but the duties of president of the Carlisle 
meeting have this year devolved upon the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin). 
At two o'clock the Mayor and Corporation arrived. 
The Mayor wore his insignia of office, and was 
attended by his sword and mace bearers. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by the Town Clerk reading 
an address of welcome to the Institute. After the 
inaugural meeting, the members of the Institute per- 
ambulated the city, and visited the ancient castld; 
cathedral, city wails, and other objects of interest 
In the evening Mr. Freeman gave an address on 
"The Position of Carlisle in History." He said 
that city was one of the few cities which could point 
to a personal founder in historic times, its foundation 
being dated from a day long before William Rufus, 
and alone among cities of what we now deem proper 
England Carlisle bears an almost untouched British 
name. — Dr. Bruce then gave a Paper on ** The Music 
of the Borders," illustrated by pipers on the North- 
umbrian bagpipes, and by a vocal quartette party. 
Dr. Bruce explained the construction of the North- 
umbrian bagpipe, and to show how expressive was 
the music of the instrument he called upon the piper 
to play the tune "Take a Look at Maggie's Foot." 
The instrument, he remarked, could nearly speak the 
the words. The grandest of Northumberland tunes 
was the ballad of ** Chevy Chase." He had no doubt 
that originally the ballad had been the wail of the 
mourners, a dirge ; but though a dirge originally, it 
had afterwards been made a battle cry, to the strains 
of which the sons and daughters of Northumberland 
delighted to hail their chieftain. The reason of the 
change was obvious. It was a cry from the dead to 
march to victory and avenee their cause, and it spoke 
well for a people when their energy was roused by 
misfortune, and when the dirge of the sire became 
the battle cry of the sons. Such was Chevy Chase. 
There were three versions of it. Two belonged to 
1450, and the other, which they had now in use, was 
of the age of Elizabeth — say about 1560. The lec- 
turer next discussed and illustrated the ballad of 
" Bewick and Gram,'' which he said belonged to the 
western side of the Border. It had neatly been lost, 
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but was happily preserved by Sir Walter Scott, who 
obtained some ot the verses from an ostler in Carlisle. 
The next piece was "The Roses Blaw," which he 
believed had appeared in a Scottish collection of 
ballads. On Wednesday there was an excursion to 
the Penrith district. The Church of Kirkoswald was 
first visited, and thence the visitors proceeded to 
Kirkoswald Castle, where only a few shattered walls 
now remain of what was once a splendid palace of 
the Dacres. A description of the building was given 
by Dr. Taylor, of Penrith, and Mr. G. T. Clarke, of 
Dowlais. The circle of stones known locally as 
"Long Meg and her Daughters" was the next place 
visited. Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, made 
some remarks upon the cup and ring marks found 
upon the stones, the real meaning of which had given 
rise to much discussion. He thought they were reli- 
gious symbols, pointing to the worship of the sun at 
a time, in fact, so distant, as the Stone Age. From 
** Long Meg and her Daughters*' the party proceeded 
to Brougham Castle, where Mr. Clark delivered an 
siddress, and the company went by way of Brougham 
Hall to Eamont Bridge. A mound in the locality, 
called ** Arthur's Round Table," was visited. The 
circle of stone at Mayborough was subsequently 
visited and a smaller circle dose to it, which Dr. 
Simpson and Mr. Evans agreed in declaring to have 
been a place of burial. In the evening £e Anti- 
quarian Section met under the presidency of Mr. 
Evans, and a Paper on *' The AntK^uities of Algeria," 
by Lord Talbot de Malahide, President of the Insti- 
tute, was the chief feature in the programme. The 
meeting of the Institution was continued on Thurs- 
day at Carlisle, Lord Talbot de Malahide presiding. 
The report for the year was read by the Secretary, 
Sectional meetings were held during the day, and a 
visit was paid to Rose Castle, the residence of the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Shropshire Archaeological and Natural His- 
tory Society. — Annual Excursion. — Jufte 27. — 
The first item in the day's programme was Battle- 
field Church. This picturesque edifice is believed to 
be erected over the spot where were laid, as in one 
common grave, so manv hundreds of valiant knights 
and squires, who perished in the bloody struggle in 1 403, 
between King Henry IV. and the heroic Henry Percy, 
better known as " Hotspur." The original foundation 
consisted of a coUeeiate church for five sectdar canons, 
and " endowed wim a piece of ground, with all the 
buildings on it within the lor£hip of Adbrighton 
Husee in the field called Haytelfela, which piece of 
ground was ditched in, and contained in length and 
breadth two acres of land, together with two inlets 
and outlets along the lands of Richard Husee, one 
a oft. wide and the other 15ft. wide." The collegiate 
buildings, as well as the church, probably stood within 
this enclosure, but not a vestige of them exists at this 
day, though traces of the moat eastward are visible. 
Among its other endowments were the revenues of the 
churches of St. Juliana, and of St Michael, within 
the Castle in Shrewsbury, the grant of the latter being 
in the year 141 7. In the year 1861 the present 
church underwent a thorough restoration. It 
consists of a nave and chancel or choir, separated by 
a dwarf stone screen, and contains several handsome 
monuments to members of the Sundome family. On 



the north side of the chancel is a mortuary chapel, 
built in 1S60, over a spacious double vaidt containing 
the remains of several generations of Corbets. The 
roof is constructed on the hammer beam principle, 
and on the point of each bracket is a shield blazoned 
with the arms of one of the illustrious individuals 
who took part in the battle — viz., on the north side, 
Henry IV., Earl of Dunbar, Sir Hugh Stanley, Sir 
John Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Gausel, Sir Hugh 
Mortimer, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Robert Malvausin, 
Sir Madoc Kynaston, and Sir Richard Sandford. On 
the south side: Henry, Prince of Wales, Edmund, 
Earl of Stafford, Sir Jc^n Clifton, Sir Walter Blount, 
Sir Robert Gausel, Sir John Massey, Sir Thomas 
Wendesley, Sir Reginald Mottershead, Sir Jenkin 
Hanmer, and Sir Richard Husee. In the church is 
a curious piece of wood sculpture, called "Our Lady 
of Pites, representing the Virgin Mary seated, 
bearing on her knees a dead Christ. In a tabernacled 
niche over the east window b a statue (crowned) of 
the founder, Henry IV., in whose right hand was once 
a sword. In the sacrarium is a piscina and sedilia, 
and the reredos is elaborately carved in stone. After 
this inspection the party went to Shawbury Church. 
This cnurch, which is dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, is a structure of considerable antiquity ; it 
consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a 
lofty square tower, ornamented with eight pinnacles. 
It exhibits various styles of architecture, from the 
Saxon — traces of which are observable in the imposts 
of the south arcade, which itself is Norman in 
character — down to the Early English, Perpendicular, 
and Decorated ; and there is a curious aamixture of 
red and white stone used in its construction. The 
north porch is modem, and from it a^mediaeval ardi 
leads into the nave of the church, which is separated 
from the aisles by Norman arcades. The Jacobean 
pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, richly carved, and 
there is also an ancient alms box cut out of a solid 
block of oak. The font is unmistakably Saxon. 
The external aspect of the edifice is bold and massive, 
especially that of the tower, which displays two dis- 
tinct styles of architecture, the Perpendicular and 
Decorated. It has been an addition to the original 
Norman church. On the north face of the tower is 
a bracket or corbel, which probably once supported 
a statue, and over it a shield, on which is inscribed 

•'Thomas " The latter word not being very 

legible is believed by some to be ** Charlton," others 
think it is "Morton.** It is, however, too modem 
to be the name of the person whose statue stood below. 
A short distance from the church is a moated ** Bulur,** 
which indicates that in the Saxon days a building of 
some importance stood there. The excursionists 
then went to Moreton Corbet, or Moreton Turret, 
which name it retained until 1 5 16. The estates came 
into the possession of the Corbets by the marriage of 
Sir Richard Corbet, of Wattlesbury, with the heiress 
of the Turrets, or Turits, tempore Henry III. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is a 
handsome structure of freestone in the Decorated style 
of architecture, and consists of nave, chancel with 
south aisle, and western tower, through which the 
church is entered by a fine Elizabethan doorway. 
The tower was built in 1769 by Andrew CorbeL 
The church contains two fine altar tombs, well pre- 
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served, each with two recumbent figures. One of 
these represents Richard Corbet, and his wife, 
Maigaret. It bears the date of the death of the 
former only, 1667. The other is in memory of Sir 
Robert Corbet, Knight, and Elizabeth, his wife, 1563. 
In the south ausle are the remains of a piscina, and an 
anmbiy of which the hooks on which hung the door 
remain. In this aisle is also a hagioscope, or squint, 
which clearly prores that the aide is of more recent 
erection than the chancel, as the squint usually occurs 
in the external wall commanding a view of the altar 
at the elevation of the host, by lepers who were not 
allowed to enter the church. The picturesque ruins 
of the adjacent castle were also examined with con- 
siderable interest The remains of three distinct 
buildings are to be seen. Over the portal of the older 
one are the initials S. A. C, 1576, and also I. R. C. 
1578, with the elq)hant and castle, the crest of the 
£unily. On another portion of the building is an 
enigmatic inscription O. L. L. £. D., 1515, A. R. C, 
also the date 1578 on a pedestal The new house 
was never completed, though it was held as a garrison 
for tiie King in 1664, and was said to be very strong. 
It was, however, taken by the Parliamentarians the 
same year, and soon afterwards was seriously injured 
by fire. There are several curious traditions con- 
nected with the place. The next place to visit was 
Stanton-on-Hine-Heath, famous as the birthplace of 
Alderman John Boydedl, the munificent patron of 
engravers, and himself an engraver of the highest 
dus. He was Lord Mayor of London in 1 790. The 
church, dedicated to St Andrew, is a Norman 
structure, with a square western tower of much later 
date^ the lower portion only being Norman. It is 
fimshed with eight pinnacles, and nas very massive 
gaigoyles. There is a fine timbered root which is 
almost entirely concealed by a hideous coved ceiling. 
There is some trace of herring-bone work in the 
south wall of the chancel, which was rebuilt by 
the then patron, in 174a Altogether the building 
appears to have been terribly mutilated according 
to the whims of successive chuichwardens, some of 
whom have left their marks on one of two massive 
buttresses built in support of the tower in 1666. 
The party proceeded on foot to the Bury Walls. 
This famous Roman encampment is considered 
to be the most perfect in the kingdom. About 
twenty acres of land are enclosed and screened on 
three sides by a natural fortification, a chain of 
inaccessible rocks ; and on the fourth side by a triple 
entrenchment of impregnable stren^h. Many Roman 
coins have been found here, and m 1821 a spur, of 
undoubted Roman workmanship, was found in the 
garden of the Bury farm, a short distance from the 
camp. 

Surrey Archaeological Society. — July 5. — 
Annual Meeting. — ^The Earl of Onslow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. — The first meeting-place being at 
the Town Hall, Guildford, Mr. D. M. Stevens read a 
Paper upon the Corporation Records and Pbte. Mr. 
Stevens mentioned tnat Guildford was doubtless from 
its position known and occupied by both the British 
and the Romans. It became a Roval residence at 
least as early as Alfred the Great, and had become at 
the time a borough by prescription, and the settled 
abode, exclusive of Stoke, of something like 700 
YOL. VI. 



persons. He described the various charters, from the 
nrst, granted bv Henry III., dated January 7, 1257, 
to that of Richard II., in 1378. The Corporation 
plate was next touched upon. The history of the 
small mace had never l)een solved, but the large mace 
was presented to the Mayor and approved men of 
Guildford by Heniy Howard, afterwards Duke oi 
Norfolk, but then High Steward. The Mayor's chain 
was stated to have been presented in 1673, hy Arthur 
Onslow, High Steward, and was described in the 
records as *'a faire chayne of gold, double-linked, 
with a medal of massey gold whereon his Majestie's 
armes are curiously engraven, and on the reverse the 
armes of the said Mr. Onslow." The history of the 
plate imd Mayor's stafi" of ebony, presented by Queen 
Klizabeth, was related, and then speaking of the Town 
Hall, Mr. Stevens said a portion of it doubtless dated 
back to the reign of Elizabeth, but the front of the 
building, with me council chamber above, was erected 
by subscription in 1683. The portraits in the hall 
were those of James I., Charles II., and Tames II., the 
two latter said to be originals by Lely, also of William 
III. and Mary, a hal^length of the Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Recorder of the Borough from 1722 to 1768, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, and that of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, by John Russell, 
R.A., native of this town. The company next pro- 
ceeded to Archbishop Abbot's Hospital, and after 
inspecting that fine old building, and visiting the 
museum, the Rev. F. £. Tower r^ a Paper upon the 
Hospital : — George Abbot, the founder, was bom 
at Guildford, October 99, 1^62. He was the son of a 
dothworker, or " clothier,'^ as his father is described 
in an old lease of church property (now exhibited). 
He was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
December 3, 1609 ; Bishop of London^ August, 1610; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, April 9, lOii. On April 
6, 1 619, the Archbishop laid the first stone of the 
Hospital, and afterwards settled on it lands to the 
value of ;f 300 a year. The original statutes of the 
Hospital are in Lambeth Pakce Library. The 
dining hall next the chapel demands notice. Here 
the master and brothers and sisters dined in com- 
mon. They kept Founder's Day every year, as 
well as Christmas, Easter Day, and Whit- Sunday, 
expending according to statute ten shillings among 
the company, that they might with thanks to God 
lovingly rejoice together. In the mtteiments-room at 
the top of the tower are some wonderful account and 
entry Dooks which might well form the subject of a 
distinct Paper. A few pictures in the rooms and 
chapel of the Hospital (the gilt of Earl of Onslow) 
are— in the chapel, the Archbishop, Sir Nicholas 
Kempe, and Mayor Jaqkman ; in the Master's house, 
the Reformers, Fox and Widcliffe ; on the staircase, 
Calvin ; in the dining-hall, another Reformer, Munzer, 
a disciple of Luther. The visitors then paid a visit 
to the museum, and inspected many phtces of interest 
in the towp, induding the Holy Trinity and St 
Nicholas Churdies, the Castle, the crypts under the 
Angel Hotel and the opposite house, the use of 
which is uncertain, but wnich are supposed to have 
been occupied as winecdlars by Henry III.; and the 
unique carved wood staircase at Mr. Bull's shop in 
Hign Street, the finely-moulded ceilings and oak 
panelling also attracting much attention. The com- 
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pany assembled at the church of St. Mary, and Mr. 
Ralph Nevill read a Paper on the building. Mr. 
Nenll said the church was one of the most interesting 
and charming in the whole country, and an excellent 
example of a very clerer adaptation to the necessities 
of the sites, being built with a great rise to the altar on 
account of it bong erected on the side of the hill. 
He said the earliest part of the church was the tower, 
whilst there was also evidence of early work in the 
paintings which they would see on the inside of the 
two tower windows, of whidi no one had made any- 
thing, but whilst examining them the other day, with 
Mr. Waller, the^ found an inscription on the south 
side, the top Ime of which they made out to be 
Abraham, and the second line he afterwards de* 
ciphered as Otbfeit. After mentioning that the 
diurch was probably built in the eleventh century, 
uid was either Saxon or pre-Norman, he went on to 
give details of tiie various alterations which had been 
made to the edifice; He observed that the last resto« 
ration seemed to have been carried out with less than 
the usual amount of damage, and with very good 
judgment, in repairing the old work with chalk. The 
tower was in an unsdfe condition, owing to the flint 
work being cut away to get in the bem, and there 
were cracks everywhere, probably of recent date, and 
the marvel was that it stood. Mr. Nevill called 
attention to many interesting points in the church, 
such as piscinas and an aumb^ ; one of the former on 
the south side belonged to the two Confraternities of 
Jesus and Corpus Christi, the lepen^ window in the 
noith aisle, and the matrices of two brasses which 
were preserved in the vestry, but the history of which 
had perished. Alluding to the wall paintings, Mr. 
Nevill said they were among the most interesting in 
England, and it was desirable that full-sized tracings 
or exact reproductions should be mode of the paint- 
ings. Mr. J. G. Waller next offered some remarks on 
the ancient wall paintings in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist. On leaving the church, the party were 
conveyed to Sutton Place. On arriving at this 
historic mansion, the company were received in the 
splendid hall by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and con- 
ducted by him through the hall, with its panelling, 
armour, portraits, stained-glass windows, to the long 
gallery upstairs, an apartment of great length, hung 
with ancient tapestry, a portion of which was said to 
represent the story of Joseph. Some antique furni- 
ture, both here and in the rooms below, was much 
admired, notably a magnificent carved oak cabinet. 
Returning to the hall, Mr. Harrison read a Paper on 
the history of the mansion and family. The archseo- 
logists drove to Clandon Park, which they entered from 
the village of Merrow by the handsome iron entrance 
gates. On reaching the mansion a hearty and kind 
welcome was given them by the noble proprietor, the 
Earl of Onslow. The hall was the first point of 
attraction, its symmetrical form, a cube of exactly 40ft. 
each way, its handsomely moulded ceilings, and carved 
marble mantelpieces by Rysbrack, being generally ad- 
mired. In connection with the above meeting, a museum 
of local antiquities was open for inspection at the 
Abbot's Hospital. It is almost impossible to describe 
in detail the many things of interest shown, and the 
list given below will give a sufficient idea of them ; 
but amongst them we may perhaps note that In the 



Loseley contributions are included some venr rare and 
valuable autographs, such as those of Lady Jane Grey, 
Charles I., Henry VIII., Edward VI., and EUsabeA. 
a fine specimen of the Great Seal of Elisabeth, boQi 
sides being perfect Lord Onslow shows the fine 
painting by Hogarth and Thomhill, of the House of 
Commons under Walpole's Administration, widi 
Speaker Onslow in the Chair ; also the patents of 
creation of the Earls of Onslow from Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, with Great Seals attached, and die MS. 
notes of proceedings in the House of Commons by 
Speaker Onslow. The Stoke parish register for 1662 
is shown by Mr. Alderman Schoobridge. giving ^ 
names of those parishioners who underwent the 
curious operation of being touched for the King's 
evil. A number of portraits are shown, including 
those of Samuel Russell, Speaker Onslow, .Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and other local worthies. Mr. G. C 
Williamson has a unique collection of Saxon coins 
minted at Guildford, of Harold I., Edward the Con- 
fessor, and William I., tradesmen's tokens, many of 
them of the scarcest description, one specimen, that 
of James Snelling, about 1 656, being the only one 
known to be extant ; also several eighteenth-century 
tokens, bearing a representation of Bishop Blaize, the 
patron saint of woolcombers, the stame trade of 
Guildford, as it was of Godabning, ana casts of the 
seals of the various priories and abbeys in Surrey. 
Playgoers will be interested in the old playbills shown 
by Mr. Stent, whilst a reminiscence of^the past is 
contained in an old stagecoach bilL The two silver 
spoons used by Abbot, and still remaining in the 
Hospital, are exhibited, as also the seal of me Hos- 
pital, made in 1622, and in use ever since. Several 
fossils are on view. The following is a description of 
the interesting remains discovered at Mr. Lasham's :— 
Of the objects exhibited in the temporary museum 
attention was directed to the interesting collection of 
pottery and other relics exhibited by Mr. Frank Las- 
ham. They have been recently taken from a shaft 
or pit discovered in the course of alterations at the 
rear of Mr. Lasham's premises in the High Street. 
The shaft was either excavated in the solid chalk or 
a cavity or fissure appropriated to the purpose. It 
had been filled up with debris of various kinds, com- 
prising large quantities of animal bones, among 
which are already noticed those of the horse, ox. 
sheep, deer, wild boar, and other animals, associated 
with layers of charred wood, objects of iron, glass, 
pottery, and other relics, and but for the circumstance 
of there being indications of the pit having been care- 
fully covered in, together with the regularity as 
regards certain of the deposits, it might be viewed 
as simply a "shoot" or refuse pit of early times. 
Its object is as yet uncertain, though further researches 
may assist in forming an accurate opinion. The frag- 
ments of pottery discovered make up a large collec- 
tion, and they include a number of well-known 
patterns of Anglo-Norman, mediaeval, and other 
pottery, together with many which, found alone, 
might have been looked upon as either British or 
Roman ware. It does not, however, at present 
appear that there is anything to associate the remains 
with so early a date as the Roman occupation. It is 
well known that with the close of the Imperial rule 
the potter's art declined, together with many other 
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branches of artistic industry, bat the forms prevailed, 
and for centaries after, vessels, thoug;h rudely made, 
gave indications of their design having been derived 
from a classic ionrce. 

Manchester Scientific Students.— July i.— The 
members proceeded to Dinting under the leadership 
of Mr. William Carr, on the route to Melandra Castle. 
On arrival a Paper was read by Mr. Carr, who said 
Melandra Castle was a Roman camp or station. The 
Rev. John Watson, of Stockport, was the first to 
make the discovery, and to him we are mainly in- 
debted for our knowledge on the subject. He says, 
in the third volume of the ArchaUogia^ that in July, 
I77*» tl^c people in the vicinity did not know that the 
rains were those of a Roman station. Part of the 
walls and ramparts and the ditch were visible. Since 
then much of the stone has been carried away and 
used for building purposes in Hadfield and Gamesle^. 
In the north-east gable of the pile of buildings m 
Hadfield, of ¥^ich the Spinners' Arms is a part, are 
some stones with what seems to have been an orna- 
mental design of an elaborate character in relief. 
Built into the wall over a back door of a house in 
Gamesley is a stone about eight inches square, with a 
Roman inscription upon it. These were taken from 
the ruins of Melandra. Dr. John Aikin, in his Forty 
Miles round Manchester (1794), quotes the authority 
of the Rev. J. Watson, and gives an engraving of the 
ground -plan of the station, the walls of which ex- 
tended 366 feet by 336. Within the rampart, at the 
end to the south*east, was the praetorium. Many other 
ancient relics have been found at different times, and 
are preserved in the neighbourhood. Among these 
are a Roman coin of the Emperor Domitian, a bronte 
British battle-axe, a sword, Roman tiles, and pottery. 
On the site of the ruins are several heaps of stones, 
some with marks of the mason's tools, others bearing 
traces of having been burnt ; there are also fragments 
of tile and rode earthenware lying about. A few 
years since some men were employed in an exploration 
of the rampart, but as soon as they discovered suffi- 
cient evidence of a building having stood here they 
were ordered to desist. During the spring of 1875 
the farmer who owns the field, in digging up some 
fifty yards of the soil, came upon the loundation of 
the wall towards the south-east, and took out a large 
quantity of unhewn stone. He discovered the re- 
mains of an entrance to the station— the latest link of 
the chain of evidence. The entrance was arched over, 
as the stones clearly indicate, and was probably the 
main entrance ; it was, at least, at the same end as the 
prsetorium. The stones are valuable relics of this strong- 
nold of the Romans, and ought never to be lost sight of. 
Two with bevelled edges, one having also a recess 
cut into it, seem to have been pedestals on which the 
pilasters were supported, others the parts of the pilas- 
ters ; there are also three arch stones, one apparently 
the key-stone. They are all in an excellent 9tate of 
preservation, their angles as sharp as if newly cut. 
Dr. Aikin's plan shows one of the entrances to the 
station as having been near the place where these 
stones were found. Could the whole of the founda- 
tion be explored, many additional facts and relics 
might be obtained. The form and position of " Me- 
landra Castle" also harmonize with the assumption that 
it was a Roman statioti. Its form is an oblong square. 



the shape in which the Roman stations were nearly 
all built, in contradistinction from the British encamp- 
ments, whidi were circular or oval. On a promontory 
sufiidently high to command the whole ot the valley 
in front, it was capable of easy defence, yet was not 
so high as to be exposed to the severe weather of the 
unprotected hills, upon which the natives chiefly 
dwelt. The Romans were not inured to such expo- 
sure. The ignorance of the natives of the localitv as 
to the true character of the ruins previous to Mr. 
Watson's discovery readily accounts for its being called 
by them • * Melandra Castle." There are, for instance, 
•^Mouselow Casde," and "Buckton Castle," both of 
which there is reason to believe were British duns 
of the Stone Period. Through the gateway referred 
to passed the first or Frisian cohort of the twentietii 
legion of Rome's imperial army. The inscription on 
the stone over the back-door of the farmhouse m homtx 
Gamesley is as follows : — 

CHO. 1 

PltlSIANO 

C. VAL. VIT 

ALIS 

The Rev. John Watson renders it thus : " Cohortns 
Primae, Frisianorum, Centurio Valerius Vitalis." 
Here, then, we have proof of the presence of the first 
or Frisian cohort, and of Valerius Vitalis, a centurion 
commanding. This cohort was doubtless a part oi 
the twentieth legion, which for several centuries lay 
at Chester, and at least as late as the third century. 
This stone at Gamesley also apparently indicates that 
Melandra was not in existence before the year 47 of 
the Christian era. In that year the Frisians, a people 
of Germany, were reduced to obedience to the Roman 
yoke by Corbulo, a Roman general, under the Em- 
peror Claudius. 

Manchester Scientific Students.-— July 19- 
24. — About seventy members visited Barlow Hall. 
The members first inspected the quaint old fiirniture 
in the entrance hall, amongst which is a curiously 
carved cabinet with portraits, and the following in- 
scription: ** Edward IV.— 148 1 —Lady Eli^beth 
Gray." The dining-room contains a fine old stained- 
glass window, dated 1574, and the monogram A.B., 
with the Stanley and other coats of arms. In this 
room are two heads of the royal stag, shot at Glen- 
tartney by Mr. Brooks. On the waM is a glass case 
containing a part of the original old panelling in the 
interior of the HalL It was discovered by Mr. 
Thompson after the fire, and had been used to block 
up a window. After tea the members visited the 
celebrated ghost-room, the rest of the time being 
spent in inspecting the old part of the building, 
erected in the time of Henry VIH. On the 24th a 
large party of members visitfcd Chetham's Hospital 
and Library. The members were conducted first to 
the quaint old reading-room with its portraits of 
Chatham, Nowell, and other early Lancashire 
worthies. The Byrom room was next visited. It 
contains the library of John Byrom, F.R.S., th* 
author of ** Christians Awake," but the most con- 
spicuous object is the immense portrait by Pickers- 
gill of the late Harrison Ainsworth. It was painted 
when the '* Lancashire Novelist" was in the hey- 
day of his fame. From the Refectory, by a narfow 
passage, entrance is obtained to the Audit Room, one 
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of the finest in the building: With this room is 
associated the name of Dr. Dee, the wiiard warden 
of Manchester. One of the carved bosses of the 
ceiling represents Saturn devouring his children, 
bat a legendary explanation has grown up which 
makes it to be a picture of a former Baron of Man- 
chester—doubtless Sir Tarquin — whose cannibal 
appetite greatly affected small babies for breakfasts. 
The cloisters with their quaint inner court were also 
▼isited. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archseological Society. 
— The members of this society visited an interesting 
district of West Norfolk recently, an unusually laige 
party joining in the day's excursion. Proceeding 
m>m Norwioi to Narborough, the pariah church in 
that village was the first place inspected, the fine 
brasses and monuments to members of the Spelman 
family, a series ranging fix>m 1499 to the present cen- 
tury being viewed. Marford Church, next seen, is a 
Decorated structure, still unrestored, and containing 
foliated panelled Jacobean pews and pulpit; the churw 
is suffenng firom decay, caused by damp. A long 
stay was made at Narford Hall, described by Murray 
as a ''complete museum of paintings, books, MSS., 
sculptures, pottery, gems, ivories, bronzes, and other 
articles of ixiappreciable value, and so numerous as to 
defy description." Westair Church and the ruined 

Steway to the former priory, now the entrance to a 
rmyard, having been examined, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the interesting parish church of St. George, 
Southacre, where Mr. Herbert J. Greene read a de- 
scriptive paper. The church, a decorated structure, 
occupies the site of an earlier structure. The roof is 
a hammer-beam, one of great beauty ; it contains a 
fine brass to Thomas Leman, date about 1534, and 
some effigies and brasses to the Hartyk family. Tlie 
extensive earthworks and ruins at Castle Acre Castle 
were next visited, and a Paper was roid by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning, who urged that the earthworks were 
of Saxon date, and that the undoubtedly Nonnan 
masonry built into them was the work of a later 
period. 

Qloucestershire and Bristol Archaeological 
Society.— Stow-on-the- Wold, July 25, 26, and 27. 
— The Societ^s head-quarters were at St. Edward's 
Hall, a building lately erected. The President for 
1882-83 was yr. Edward Rhys Wingfield, of Bar- 
rington Park. On the a5th ult. the members visited 
Upper and Lower Swell, and Upper and Lower 
Slaughter. The okl Manor House at Upper Slaughter; 
formerly the home of the " Slaughter^'^family, is one 
of the finest in the county. Near the church Mr. G. 
B. Witts has discovered some earthworks, wldch he 
supposes to have been raised by the inhabitants in 
Saxon times as a place of refuge during a Danish in- 
cursion. There are similar defences near parish 
churches of several Gloucestershire villages. Subse- 

anently, the Society visited Icomb, Bledington, Chas- 
eton, Daylesford, and Oddington. Icpmb was for 
manv centuries the residence of the Blakets, noble 
knights who fought for their king at Agincourt and 
elsewhere. The Rev. D. Royoe, who has written a 
monograph on Icomb Church and House, acted as 
guide. Chastleton formerly belonged to the Catesbys, 
who sold it in the time of Tames I. to Mr. Walter 
Jones, in order that they might raise funds for ** Gun- 



powder Plotf*' hatched, so it is said, at Lypiatt Park. 
At Oddington the members examined the old N(»inan 
church, now deserted and falling into decay. Inte- 
resting papers on the history and antiquities of Stow 
and tne neighbourhood were read by the Rev. D. 
Rotce, Dr. G. B. Witts, Dr. Moore, Mr. H. Medland, 
and others. 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art. — ^The annual 
meeting was hdd at Crediton, July 25, 26, and a7, 
the President being Mr. J. Brookwg Rowe, F.S.A. 
The President's address turned mainly on the making 
of history, and dealt at length with a most onnpre- 
hensive scheme for meeting 'a much felt want — 
viz., a good history of Devonshire. This address, 
which is printed, and will appear in the Transactions 
of the Association, will be of great value to biblio- 
graphical students, as it contains as an appendix a 
list of works purporting to be histories of tne county 
and of its various towns and parishes. Mr. Rowe 
contrasted the state of Devonshire literature in this 
respect with that of Cornwall, and cited the excellent 
History of Trigg Minor^ by Sir John Maclean, as a 
model parochiS^history, and one well worthy of imi- 
tation. The President also gave some interesting 
details of the early history of Crediton. Reports di 
the various committees on " Scientific Memoranda,'' 
" Devonshire Celebrities," "Verbal Provincialisms," 
" Barrows," "Works of Art in Devonshire," "Land 
Tenures," ** Meteorology," &c., were brought forward 
by various members, and preceded the reading of 
original papers. The first Paper read was " On the 
Earlv History of Crediton,'* by the vicar. Rev. Pre- 
benoary Smith. It was shown that the early history 
of this little town was of unusual interest, it being 
the chosen site of the bishop's See of Devonshire as 
early as 909, and it was the birthplace of Wynfrith, 
the martyred and sainted Boniface. Crediton con- 
tinued to hold the episcopal See until 1049, when it 
was removed to Exeter by Leofricus. Mr. W. Pen- 
gelly, F.R.S., contributed several interesting Papers. 
I. " Words Current in Devonshire in the Fifteenth 
Century which are now Obsolete, or Obsolescent" 
3. "Notes on a Devonshire Sermon in the Seven- 
teenth Century." 3. "Notes on Slips connected 
with Devonshire,'* fifth yearly instalment. 4. " Note 
on Notices of the Geology and Palaeontology of 
Devonshire," Part IX. Mr. K. W. Cotton contributed 
a valuable Paper concerning the " Oxenham Omen," 
a mysterious superstition connected with the Oxenham 
family : of the appearance of a white bird previous 
to the deaUi of certain members of the family. Mr. 
J. B. Davidson described some documents relating 
to Crediton Minster ; and Rev. W. Downes expatiated 
on "Chert Pits." A most interesting paper on 
"Crediton Musicians," by Mr. Alfired Edwards (who 
is preparing for publication a history of Crediton), 
followed, vmich led to much pleasant discussion and 
retrospective statements. "The Devonshire Farm 
Labourer Now and Eighty Years Ago," by Rev. 
Treasurer Hawker, was a welcome addition to the 
many pleasant compilations that gentleman has con- 
tribute to the Association's Transactions. Mr. R. 
N. Worth gave a lengthened account of " The Ply- 
mouth Company," and their colonization of New 
EngUnd ; and in a subsequent Paper, treated his 
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auditors to a descriptive account of ''Men and 
Manners in Tudor Plymouth.*' Mr. E. Parfitt, as 
usual, treated of the Fauna of Devon ; Mr. P. G. 
Karkeek gave a budget of witch stories ; and Mr. 
Robert I^mond, F.S.A., gave a "History of the 
Parish of St Petrock, Exeter." " The Site of Mori- 
dunum," by Mr. P. O. Hutchinson, was a very inte- 
resting disquisition; a "Glossary of Devonshire 
Plant Names," by Rev. Hilderic Friend, presented 
some valuable particulars; two other biographical 
Papers were contributed by Mr. Charles Worthy and 
Mr. G. Townsend, on John Hooker and William 
Jackson, musicians^ respectively. Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, in dealing with "Devonian Literature and 
its Special Wants," took occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Devonshire Association to the need for anew 
bibli(^;raphy of Devonshire, a want which had frequently 
been urged in the colunms of the Western Antiquary. 
The Society is now in its twenty-first year. Its next 
place of meeting is at Exmouth. There was also a 
whole day's excursion to some of the delightful scenes 
with which the neighbourhood aboun£. Fulford 
House, the family seat of an ancient and honourable 
family, was visited, and a large party from thence 
proceeded to Fingle Bridge, on the borders of Dart- 
moor, and near the remains of some undoubted Roman 
encampments. 

North Hants Archttologieal Society and Field 
Club.— July ay.— This Club paidavisittoSouthamp- 
ton and neighbourhood, and after arriving in the town 
the first object of interest visited was the Hartley In- 
stitution. Rubbings of monumental brasses were 
placed around the walls of the council chamber. The 
oldest of the brasses dated from the year 1279 and 
came down to 1 631. The largest commemorated the 
wiiming of the suit bv Bishop Wyvell, of Salisbury, 
in 1375, against Sir Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury, with respect to Sherborne Castle and Bere 
Chase. Another had a local interest, being a repre- 
sentation of John de Campeden, Warden of St. Cross, 
Winchester, and a personal friend of William of Wyke- 
ham. Others contained the counterfeit presentments 
by mediaeval artists of the Earl and Countess of War- 
wick (1401) and the Countess of Oxford vrith hertldic 
mantles (1607). — Mr. T. W. Shore then gave a brief 
account of the history of Southampton. The anti- 
quity of the town was pre«historic, which was proved 
uj the fact that they had in the museum specimens of 
fhnt weapons found on Southampton Common and 
the neighbourhood, and one bronze implement that 
was found when digging for purposes of building at 
St. DenjTs. These told them that there lived in the 
neighbourhood a race contemporaneous with the use 
of these weapons. In their museum they had the re- 
mains of a long skulled man. They knew for certain 
that there was a most important Roman station here 
in the neighbourhood, and as they went to Netley 
they would pass its site, which was now occupied by 
Bitteme M^or House. Though some might diflfer 
with him in the belief he beheved the water there 
was often visited by the Roman fleet, which protected 
these ^ores from the Saxon barbarians. Many anti- 

?uities had been found on the site of Bitteme Manor 
blouse, and there could be no doubt it was the site of 
a most important Roman station. After the departure . 
of the Romansi a«d. 440, from Clausentom, the 



British population held the station, and found it a 
secure base, notwithstanding the inroads of the West 
Saxons. Ultimately the West Saxons pushed their 
way up and round the river and captured the place, 
which must have been leftla heap of ruins for centuries, 
until in ancient times the Bishop of Winchester reared 
a seaside castle, and in that institution they had a plan 
in which the palace was delineated, and the position 
corresponded with the ruins which formed the site of 
the Bitteme Manor House, the enormously thick walls 
of the ruins being in existence to this day, and clearly 
bore out the fact that the castle was one of great im- 
portance. Coming back to Southampton Uiey had 
evidence, from the remains of tombs and other Roman 
relics, showing that Bevois Hill and the district of St 
Mary*s were burial-places, or places were Roman out- 
lying settlements existed, and in Saxon times they 
had proof that the site of the town was situated 
near St. Mary's Church, and it was probable that 
the ancient Saxon Church was dedicated to St 
Nicholas, and occupied a position somewhat east 
of the present St Mary's Church. St. Nicholas was 
quoted in legend history as the patron saint of the 
siedlor, and Leland in 1646 saw the remains of this 
small church standing ; and in the district of Grove 
Street skeletons had been found from the ancient 
cemetery. The late Rev. Eklmund Kell discovered 
'interesting relics of this Saxon occupation, and no 
doubt St Mary's district was the site of the ancient 
" Hamton.'' The position and limits of the ancient 
" Hamton'* were clearly settled by the walls. They 
would see a portion of these walls in different parts 
of the town, on the Western Shore, and elsewhere, 
and were about one mile and a quarter long, and built 
in successive times, and no doubt there was originally 
not a wall, but there was a fosse, and it was a stockaded 
town. Their ancient Bargate was of two dates, the 
central arch beine early Norman date, and the flanks 
of the time of Richard III. The length of the wall 
was one and a quarter miles, and Leland says there 
were eight g^tes, and of these five entrances remained. 
There was Baigate, the gate of God's House, Water 
Gate, We&t Gate, and Blue Anchor Gate, and it was 
possible that between Blue Anchor Gate and West 
Gate there was an entrance from the West Quay to 
the town. The site of the castle no doubt viras built 
in early Norman or Saxon times, he thought Saxon, 
from a coin of OflQn having been found. In Norman 
times the fortress was referred to in the dispute be- 
tween the Empress and King Stephen as one to be 
delivered up to Henry Plantagenet on the death of 
King Stephen, and Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother of King Stephen, was required 
to give security for the carrying out of the contract. 
The castle was now approached by two ways~-one 
from High Street, and tne other through a series of 
unpicturesque aliejrs, he was sorry did not harmonize 
with High Street, from the bottom of West Quay, 
and no doubt the ancient road leading to the Castle 
could be followed. On the West Quay they would 
find a singular style of fortification, a Norman wall 
behind the arcade, and that was no doubt due to the 
fiict that there exited along the Quay some Norman 
houses, and more than one eminent antiquary 
thought these arches one of the earliest examples oif 
domestic architecture in the country. In one of these 
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Koases they would find an ancient kitchen, but the 
date was not certain, and there was no doubt after the 
invasion of the French this reputed House of the 
Kings was looted. Bhie Anchor Lane he took to be 
an ancient roadway leading from this palace. Passing 
through the lane they would come to St. Michael's 
Square, the most ancient part of the town, and was 
the ancient *' Fish Chepe.*' In this part was 
also a portion of a woollen \^. In those times 
Southampton, when there was plenty of passing be- 
tween England and France, the town was a Norman 
French one, and it was believed that 700 years ago 
Heniy II. kept his yacht here. The speaker having 
alluded tcTthe old building at the bottom of High 
Street, proceeded to sp^ik on the hospital of 
God's House, the chapel being dedicated to St. 
Julian, who was the patron saint of travellers, boat- 
men, and ferrymen, for whose use it was intended, 
and, no doubt, it was a great benefit to these men at 
that time. Allusion was made to the great abbeys, 
monasteries, and chantries that formerly were in die 
neighbourhood, and the privilege of having a fair at 
Chapel ; and the speaker expre^ed the opmion that 
the Reformation excited greater social change here 
than anything that followed or preceded it. They 
had the remains here of some distmguished churches, 
St. Michael's bein^ of various dates, a portion being 
early Norman and some said Saxon, and the lont* 
resembled an ancient one he had seen at West Meon. 
Holy Rood was an ancient church belonging to the 
Priory of St. Denys. St. Lawrence was a new church, 
but on an old foundation. All Saints Church was an 
ancient church, and probably called All Hallows, but 
it was rebuilt a century ago. It contained now an 
interesting series of vaults. Formerly two large pic- 
tures of distinguished giants, of the date of Charles I., 
was outside the Bargate, but there was nothing re- 
markable about them except that they perpetuated a 
legend of the Saxon times. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society and 
Field Club.— July 15.— Field Meeting at Royston. 
— The first place of interest visited was the Palace 
of King James I. The palace is a brick building on 
the eastern side of the high road to Huntingdon. 
James I., when on his way from Scotland to take 
possession of the English throne, arrived at Royston 
on April 29 1603, and was the guest of Robert 
Chester, at the Priory. He was so pleased with 
Royston and the neighbouihood that he determined 
to erect a hunting-box here, and during the following 
year (removed hither with all his Court. Charles L 
spent much of his early youth at Hunsdon House and 
Royston. The visitors then proceeded to view the 
Royston Cave. In the year 1742, as some workmen 
were engaged in digging a hole in the ground for the 
insertion of a post in the Market Place, in Royston, 
just on the boundary line between Hertfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire, they came upon a millstone, at a 
depth of about one foot from the surface. On clearing 
out the earth from the central hole in the stone they 
found there was a hollow space beneath, which they 
found to be about 16 ft. deep. The stone was raised, 
and on a man descending the aperture, which was 
about 2 ft. across, with notches like steps cut in 
either side in the chalk, he found that the shaft, which 
was 4 ft. in depth, led into a large domed chamber. 



About ooo loads of earth was removed from the 
chamber, until the workmen reached the chalk floor. 
The Rev. George North, F.S.A., who examined the 
cave before the work of clearing had been quite oooi- 
pleted, states that the onlv reUcs found aaoongst the 
rubbish were a human skull and a few decayed kmm% 
fragments of a small drinking cup of common bcown 
earth, marked with yellow spots, and a piece of biass 
without any figure or inscription upon it. The cave was 
found to be about 26 ft. in height from the top ol the 
dome to the floor. The latter is nearly ciroilaz; wth 
a mean diameter of 17 ft. 3 in. At the base of Uie 
walls is a ledge of podium, about 3 It. m width nd 
8 in. in height, its mner limit being octagonal ; the 
diameter of the proper or lower floor being thus aboat 
II ft. At about a height of 7 ft. from the base 
is a cornice without mouldings, about 2 ft. in height, 
rudely carved in a reticulated pattern. This coiaiee 
recedes, as it rises, about 6 in., thus making the 
diameter of the base of the dome about 18 ft BeaeaHi 
the cornice, and extending nearly to the floor, tiie 
sur&ce is covered in almost every available places 
with rude carvings in low reHei^ chiefly representing 
incidents in the life of our Lord and the Saints. Much 
diversity of opinion has existed, and, inde<xb, sUH 
exists, as to the date of the construction of the cave^ 
and the purpose it was intended to serve. The most 
reasonable supposition as to its origin and purpose is 
contained in a report presented to the Royal Socisty 
of Antiquaries by Joseph Beldam, F.S. A., who^ in an 
exhaustive paper on the subject, arrives at the- follow- 
ing conclusions :— (1) That the cave was first formed 
by means of shafts, either of British or Romans 
British construction, and at a period anterior to Christi* 
anity. (2) That at a somewhat later pcnod the cave 
was used as a Roman sepulchre. (3) That about the 
period of the Crusades it reeeived Sie greater part of 
Its present decorations, and was then, if not before^ 
converted into a Christian oratory, to which a 
hermitage was probably attached. (4) Hiat it 
remained open until the Reformation, whea it 
was filled up, and its existence subsequently ibrgottsn. 
On leaving the cave, the visitors inspected tl^ anti- 
quarian treasures of Mr. Edmund Nunn. They are 
nearly all local, having been found in Royston and 
its neighbourhood. The position in which the ancient 
cross stood — the junction of the Ermine Street and the 
Icknield Way — was pointed out, but all that remains 
of the structure is the bouliler which formed the '* foot- 
stone" of it. This is now to be seen in the garden of 
the Royston Institute. Its age cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but not improbably it belonged to Saxon 
times. It formerly stood on the spot still called The 
Cross, which was the pomt of junction of the two 
Roman military roads, the Ermen Street and the Ick- 
nield Way. Its dimensions are 4 feet 8 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches, by 1 feet 1 inches. It is of irregular 
shape, well worn, and the angles roanded off. On its 
upper face is a hole, in which the upright portion of 
the cross was probably fixed. The material is mill- 
stone grit, of which many of the boulders found in this 
neighbourhood are composed. The visitors next pro- 
ceeded to The Heath. Mr. F. N. Fordham and Mr. E. 
Nunn gavesome interesting reminiscences of excavations 
which had been made at difierent parts of the H«itfa« 
and descriptions of what had been fouodk Following 
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tke Icknieid Way, alosg the road to Baldock, tkereare 

a number of mounds, which are undoubtedly artificial, 
as w«U as others, which arc simply the outcrop of the 
chaBc range. In August, 1854 an excaration was 
made at the top of one of these natural hoUocks on 
RojTston Heath, a little to the north of the old 
road, and hx^ the Ronaik villa at LItlington (co. 
Caaibridge), about a aule and a half distant, which 
was discovered some years agcK^ At the summit of 
the moimd was a deprosed otmI, lyatg north-wesl and 
south-east, and measuring about 31 feet by aa. On 
excavating the ground, two circular chambers were 
found, bcHh surrounded by a low wall, and communi- 
cating with each other by an opening about 3 feet 
wide. The floor of the northern chamber was reached 
at a depth of 5 feet from the surface, and that of the 
southern at a further depth of a feet The dunensions 
of the northern chamber were about 7 feet between 
north and south, and 6 feet between east and west ; 
the other chamber being somewhat larger. A bench 
of masonry, about a foot high, and the same m width, 
ran round a portion of the northerw chamber. As 
there was no pavement discovered, it was ^e height 
of this bench — assuming it to have been a seat — which 
determined the level ofthe floor. Further excavation 
brought to light the skeleton of a dog; two iron knife- 
biadesy a bone knife-handle, a sroalT circular bronze 
ornament, an iron stylus, part of a quern, a celt of 
white auartz, a quantity of oyster-sheUs, some pieces 
of broken pottery, and bones of oxen and sheep. 
Nothing was found beneath the floor of the southern 
chamber.— On Thursday, the members proceeded to 
Tewin and Welwyn. In the parish church at Herdng^ 
fofdbury, is a chapel on the north side of the chancd, 
in whidi is a mausoleum of the Cowper family, con- 
taining several monuments of beautifol design and 
wor k mansh i p, and a mile north-west is tiieir ancestral 
seat. In the gardens of the mansion is seen the fine 
old oak known as the ''Panshangef Oak." Gknag 
ou to Tewin, by the Hook's Bushes Wood, the churS 
was visited, and then the celebrated *'tomb of Lady 
Anne Grimston,'* to which so many people every yen 
make pilgrimages. In the church some time was spent 
in examining the old parish registers, which Canon 
Wingfiekl kindly produced. These date front the 
▼ear 1558, and ' 'the very first entry gWes a name long 
known and respected in the parish, that of William 
Wyshiere, who was buried on the 1 7ih of November, 
1558." It should be stated that the registers of bap« 
tisms, marriages, and burials are contained in nine 
volumes, besides those now in use. In the two oldest 
and most curious of these, commencing in 1558 and 
1703 respectively, one book only was used for all 
entries ; after 1754, a separate volume was provided 
for the marriages, and in 1780 the same was done for 
the baptisms and burials. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.— July 14. 
The Rev. E. Adam.son presided— The Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell read an interesting Paper, which refened 
to a supposed old bridge near Hylton, Sunderland. 
In his remarks he said he had long been of opinion 
that the road by which the Roman General, Agricola, 
marched into Scotland, when he made his first attack 
on that country, A.D. 80, must have mussed through 
the eastern portion of the county of Durham. In a 
vmluable paper, entitled ** Durham before the Con- 



quest," Dr. Hooppell expressed his belief that aa 
ancient line of road had been laid down from the 
neighbourhood of the present city of Durham to 
South Shields, crossing the Wear near Hylton, at a 
spot called " Le Forth." There was a mass of evi- 
dence that a noble stone-arched bridge existed in 
Roman times. At the conclusion of the Paper, Dr. 
Bfvee sail! they were idl o^Kged to Dr. Hooppell, 
but the matter required further investigation. Dr. 
Bruce intimated ihat he had received a gem from 
Mr. Clayton, which had been taken from a cornelian 
stone. 

Wiltshire Archaec^ogical Society. — August 2, 
— The Society held its opening meeting at the Town- 
hall, Malmesbury, under the Presidency of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. The Rev. A. C. Smithy 
General Secretary, read the Report of the Committee^ 
the President delivered his opening address, and Mr. 
C. H. Talbot read a Paper on " The Architecture 
of Malmesbury Abbey ;'' and in the evening Papers 
were read by the Rev. Canon Jackson and Mr. 
Ravenhill. 



FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

Berlin Anthro^log^ca} Society. — At the last 
meeting before the summer vacation. Dr. Jager read 
» a Paper on " Prehistoric Pottery in Egypt and the 
Pyrenees.'' His theory on the subject had been 
approved by Dr. Samow, of the Royal Porcelain 
Factory. Various interesting temple ornaments 
illttstrative of the subject were exhibited by the author 
of the Paper and other members of the Society, in- 
cluding Professor Virchow, who at a later period of 
&e sitting rdated his explorations among the Trans 
Ouicasian burying gtoonds. The discovery in the 
tombs of certain Byzantine coins affords a due to their 
date. 

Berlin Aoadcny of BeiMieM. — At a recent 
meeting Professor Molnnisen reported (from written 
and telegraphic infonftation) the fikvourable progress 
of Herr Humann's etplorations in Asia. The monu- 
mental relics of antiquity near Angora were specially 
dedt with. The Bioussa district was also mentioned 
in connection with these researches, as being rich in 
antiquarian treasures. 

Mecktenburgh Historical and Antiquarian 
Society. — At the general annual meeeting Dr. 
Wigger gave an interestine description of the policy of 
Duke Adolphus Frederick of Mecklenburgh during 
the Thirty Years' War, up to the time of his de- 
position. An excursion was made to Wismar for the 
purpose of examining the ecclesiastical remains of the 
fourteenth century still to be found there. 

Berlin Archssological Society. — At the July 
meeting, Herr Curtius described a stone tablet dis- 
covered at the Piraeus recording a contract for a build- 
ing. The distinction between painting and relief 
sculpture was dealt with by Herr Konze, with special 
reference to recent Perganuc discoveries of altars, 8tc. 
Herr Mommsen exhibited a leaden plate found in a 
Carthaginian tomb, with a singular inscription of a 
maledictory character. 

Beriin Historical Society.— This body lately 
visited the cit^ of Brandenburg, where it had once 
been domiciled. The Roland pillar, the churches of 
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St. Paul and St. Katharine, and other interesting 
spots were visited, historical explanations being in- 
troduced at appropriate intervals. 



^be antiauatp'6 Vlote^fiooli* 



Hindu Marriage Ceremony. — Some of the cere- 
monies performed on the occasion of a full caste mar- 
riage (shM^) are detailed below. 

(I.) Pill chithi — the yellow letter. This is a notice 
written on paper smeared over with turmeric, pro> 
posing a date for the marriage, sent by the girl's father 
to the boy*s father, by the hand of the fisimily barber. 
When a date has been finally fixed on, the girl's father 
sends the 

(2.) Lagan — the date. This also is a letter con* 
taining a notice of the date agreed on, and is sent by 
the family priest or barber to the boy's father. It is 
generally accompanied by some copper or silver 
money, betel nuts, turmeric, sacred grass, and some* 
times a red thread, with knots on it corresponding to 
the date agreed on. These things are given by the 
messenger to the boy before his assembled relatives. 

(3.) Tel b&n — the cleansing ceremony. The boy 
and girl are, for a few days before the marriage, 
rubbed over with a mixture of oil, turmeric, and flour 
to purify them. 

(4.) Baril — the marriage procession. The boy's 
father gathers his relatives together, and, taking tne 
boy, starts off in as grand a procession as he can form, 
for the girl's village, at the outskirts of which they 
are received by the girl's relatives in ceremonious 
fashion and conducted to a place set apart for them 
for rest and refreshment. 

(5.) B&rothi — the threshold ceremony. The boy 
is taken to the threshold of the giri's house, and is 
then welcomed by the girl's femue relatives, one of 
whom waves round his head a tray containing a small 
lump of flour and melted butter with other things. 

(o.) Phere — the turns round the fire. This is 
among the Hindus the important ceremony which 
makes the marriage binding. It almost invariably 
takes place at night under an awning specially pre- 
pared m the courtyard of the girl's house. The rela- 
tives of both parties gather here, and when the sacred 
fire (hom) has been properly prepared, the boy and 
girl, with their clothes knotted together, are made to 
go round the fire seven times — at first the boy in front 
and then the girl in firont — while the Brahmins repre- 
senting both parties repeat the marriage vows and 
perform other ceremonies. The boy and girl are then 
made to sit down, the girl being at the wife's place 
on the left hand of the boy ; and the girl's^father gives 
away the girl to him by placing her hand, with a 
copper or Slver coin, a little water, and some grains 
of rice, in his, while the Brahman pronounces the 
formula of gift. 

(7.) The badh&r — the marriage feast — takes place 
the following day ; and on the day after that, when 
the dowry £is been presented, and the parties have 
exchanged presents, the marriage procession starts 
back again, taking with it the gin, who remains for a 



few days in the boy's house, and then returns to her 
father until puberty. 

The bindmg ceremony is the phere, or tams round 
the sacred fire.— Tapper's Punjab Customary Law^ 
ii. pp. 137-128. 

Dates and Styles of Churches. 

Beverley Minster.^Y»A end and portions of nave, 
Early English ; remainder of nave. Decorated ; north 
porch and west front. Perpendicular. 

Ely Cathedral.— HisiMt and transepts, Norman; 
Great Western tower. Transitional ; Western porch 
and piesbjTtery, Early English ; Octagon and Lady 
Chapel, Decorated ; Chapds of Bishops Akock and 
West, Perpendicular. 

Bath (St. Paul's).—Florid Gothic, date 1814. 

Hinton Charterhouse (Somersetshire). — Early 
English. 

WoolUy (Somersetshire).— Debased Romin, date 
circa 1755. 

Bathoaston (Somersetshire).~Perpendxcnlar ; north 
aisle rebuilt 1833. 

Bamford (Derbyshire). — Modem decorated, 184OU 

HathersaM (D^yshire). — Decorated. 

^a/ra//(Stafi.).~St. Peter's— Early English, 1844. 
St. Paul's— Grecian, 1826. 

Wednesbury (Staffs.).— St. John's— Early English, 
184S-6. 

Barfreston (Kent). — Norman,, ^irra iioa 

Stone (Kent). — Decorated. 

Staffordshire ChxLZQlitn,-^Commumkaioi by Mr. 
7. y ones.) 

Abbotts Bromley (St. Nicholas).— Pointed Gothic; 
five bells ; register dates from 1558. 

Acton Trussell (St. James).— Early English ; icgb- 
ter dates from 1571. 

Bednall (All SainU*). — Early English ; register 
dates from 157a 

Adbaston (St. Michael). — ^Tower, nave, and north 
aide, Perpendicular ; chancel. Decorated ; four beOs ; 
register dates firom 1601. 

Aldridge (St Mary).— Early English; register 
dates from 1660. 

Alrewas (All Samts').— Tower and nave, Nonnan; 
chancel. Early EUiglish ; six bells ; register dates from 

1547- 
Alstonfield (St Peter). — Gothic ; three hells; 

roister dates from 1538. 

Alton (St Peter).»Nonnan ; register dates frosft 
1681. 

Upper Arley (St Peter.) — ^Tower, nave, and aisk^ 
Early English ; chancel. Decorated ; six bells ; regis- 
ter dates from 1564. 

Amtitage (St John the Baptist).— Tower, Nonnan; 
nave, chancd, and aisles, Gothic ; register dates from 

1673. 

Ashley (St. John the Baptist).— Tower, Early Eng- 
lish ; tluee bells ; r^[ister dates finom 1551. 

Audley (St James.)— Early Decorated ; su bells ; 
register dates from 1538. 

Barlaston (St John the Baptist).— Tower, Eariy 
English ; five bells ; chancel, nave, and north aialc^ 
modem Gothic brick building built in 1845 ; register 
dates from 1578. 

Great Barr (St Margaret).— Early English; en* 
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ifoAj icbttilE in i860 ; six bells ; register dates from Andenon 
1644. 

Airfcwi-Kifiir-A'iKiAiiftjif (St. James).— Tower, Not- 
man ; chancel and aisles, Gothic ; six bells t register 
dates from 157 1. 

BamiUk (Hot; Tiinitj).— Tower, Earl; English ; 
chancel and nave, modem red bride ; register dates 
from 1601, 



,. .. date can be assigned to them, as 

this fonn is commoii throagh many centnties. — 
Macfu ail's History ef PIuico^jth, p, 98. 
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Figured Stone at Pluscard^.— An interesting 
stone, discovered in the vestry of Pluscaidyn Priory, 

_ ,. . is here figured. The 
\ upper lintel of the 
'1 1 inndow — fonnerly the 
1 ,1 door into the choir — 
.i',| was discovered to have 
H^'il some figoring cut upon 
I'l it, of which a nibbing 
(jwiLS taken. Subse- 
quently a considerable 
portion of the slab was 
laid bare. Evidently 
this old stone was 
found when the vestry 
was being bo ill, and 
was made to do duty 
in its present posi- 
tion. Similarly figured 
Crosses may tie seen in 
Cutt's Manual ef 
Stfulchral SUma and 
Craisa, plates xliv. 
and xlv., where the 
stones belong to the 
thirteenth century. 
Another, plate vi., of 
the twelfth century is 
very moilar. A stone 
with incised cross is 

Rosemarkie, and is figured in Muir's Old Ciurci 
ArchUtctuTt ef Scotland, p. i ja In Fumess Abbey 
chancel is a ^b almost identical in fonn, and there 
is also one inside Cartrael Chorch.— Macpkail's 
Hillary of Plustardyn, p. i6a. 

Bronze Vessel fonnd at PluBcardyn.— The 
bronze vessel here figured was fonnd on the site of 
Urchaid Priory, 





The Swiss papers ar 

logical discovery — the skull of one 0I 
in the vidnitjr of the Buiscn-tce. The akull is 
dolicho-cephahc, and apparently that of a woman. It 
was found beneath a bed of torf 15 ft Qitk. 

Persons interested in the preservation of andent 
monuments should give their attention to the state of 
the ancienl church ofPenanzaboloe—the tost dluidin 
the sands, which was dug up from the sand "towans" 
of the north coast ofConiwiUl, some years ago^ bat is 
now in danger of total deatraction fioni tooriits. This 
chorch has been considered by some as the oldest in 
England (Cor St. Martin's, Canterbury, has been added 
to, almost rebuilt in the Middle Ages, and restored in 
modem times). It is a valuable relic, to say the least, 
of the Brito-Celtic past, and ought to be jealously 



■ common in form; 
' several almost 
identical may be 
fonnd in the Edinburgh Antiquarian Mnaenm, and Mr, 



On July a6, in the Town Hall, was hung the fine 
oil painting — taken in the year I7», by Evans, of 
Rickmansworth Old Market Hall, as it stood in the 
High Street until the year 1S05, the painting having 
been most generously presented to the inhabitanta by 
Mr. J. W. Birch, Rickmansworth Park, ex-Dcpnty 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

The popular local feast of St. Wilfrid commenced 
on July 19, at Ripon, with a procession of the patron 
taint round the street* of the city, preceded by the 
Ripon Volnnleer Band. The saint was arrayed in 
robe and mitre, and beariiw in his hand a crazier. 
The custom, which is an anacnt one, commemorates 
the retnm m SL Wilfnd &om Rome to Ripon in the 
seventh century. On Sunday the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion attended divine service at the Cathedral in thdr 
robe* of office. 

Mr, Shawcross, writing to the itaiuhaltr City 
//ears, says : — Walking last Satorday fron Hariech to 
Conygcdd, in search of cromlechs, I noticed the (op 
stone or cover of Ike largest of the two cromlechs 
behind the old school at Dyf&yn, known as Collan 
Arthur, or Arthur's Quoit (the other quoit being in 
the grounds at Corsygedd), had recently had one end 
broken off, also part of one side, by some hammer- 
man, who perhaps wanted a specitnen of the bright 
copper to be seen on the under side. The fnctore 
was quite new ; perhaps done that day. It is high 
time some rcstriclion was put upon these hammering 
idiots who roam about destroying ancient monuments 
that money cannot replace. 

Beddgelert Parish Church, which has beo restored 
from the designs of Mr. Kennedy, Bangor, was lately 
re-opened. It had been suggested that the building, 
which suflered from " improvements" made during 
the present century, should be demoUdied and a new 
dmrch erected, but the proposal met with scanty 
nppoit, the feeling being very general in £ivoar m 
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preserving, as far as pacticable^ all that could be 
maintained of the anaent structure. The restoration 
includes the opening of the east wbidow to its original 
length ; the replacing of the roof with new timber ; 
the demolition of an mangJbAy gallery ; the opening 
of the two arches on the north side for the formation 
of a transept aad the dcctkM of a reatiy on the 
south side. There is venr little of positive data as to 
the early history of the church, but it appears to have 
been the conventual church of a priory of Aueuatines. 
In a histoiy of Beddgelert Priory, reprinted from the 
ArcA4i0logia Cambrmsis^ the writer says, "It is by 
no means improbable tlut some kixid of hospitiom 
had been established here from an early period of the 
Christian history of Wales, and that advantage was 
afterwards taken of this circumstance to found a more 
important establbhment Situated in one of the 
loveliest of Cambria's many lovely vales» at the base 
of the most august of all her mountains ; on the high 
road of communication, even in the remotest times 
of civilization, from the ancient Roman city of 
Segontium towards Mediolanum, and so into the 
Salopian plains round Uriconium ; dedicated to God 
under the invocation of the Virgin, and called the 
House of the Valley of the Blessed Mary of Snowdon 
— it must have been considered in ancient times as a 
chosen spot of happy meditation, and as secure from 
all the chances and changes of worldly existence. " 
Charters of Edward I. are addressed to " The Prior 
of the House of the Blessed Mary of Bethkelert" 

Some months ago (see ante, iv. 123) we informed 
our readers of the somewhat peculiar circumstances 
attending the discovery of an mteresting window of 
the sixteenth century, m front of the premises, and on 
the second storey, of Mr. Roberts, fishmonger, Wyle- 
cop, Shrewsbury. During the past week this window 
has been re-filled with stained glass by Mr. John 
Davies, of Wyle-cop, firom a water-colour drawing in 
the valuable collection of Owen's *' Etchings," in the 
possession of Mr. S. Caswell, of this town. In eadi 
of the openings is a coat of arms, surrounded by 
Quarry work, as follows : — Shrewsbury, Berrington, 
St. George*s Cross, Duke of Richmond's, arms un- 
known, and Wollascott. It is presumed that the 
premises belonged at one time to the Berrington 
uunily, and that the Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII.), when Earl of Richmond, is said to have 
stayed there when passing throu^ Shrewsbury. The 
unknown arms are, "Gides, a chevron, argent, 
between three bells, or." The glass has a fine rich 
antique appearance, and the window will be sure to 
find admirers among those who inspect it 

To what extent archaeology is becoming popular is 
to be seen by the excursions to picturesque old build- 
ings. Such an antiquarian excursion recently took 
Slace, at the invitation of Mr. John Reynolds, of the 
fanor-house, Redland. Gumey-street Manophouse, 
near Canningtoo, the first place visited, is a fiur 
example of domestic architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The curious domestic chapel — 
now used as a china closet — was only large enough 
to accommodate the priest and his assistant. To 
render the mass visible three souints were made in the 
walls ; two affording a view of the altar from a room 
on the first floor, and one in the side walls, opening 



to one of the roons on the gioond floor. The 
portions of the altar, and niches for two statues ie> 
main. Some okl coloured glass in one of the saall 
windows eUcited mnch commeiidatio% tke ifues of 
the birds represented in it being qMiat and veiy 
spirited. The party reached Slopuraey* the " Esto- 
cha" of the Exon Donesday Book wmd the Stoke 
Courcy of later times. Stogursey Church ii a fine 
building, and must have been originally one of the 
handsomest Norman churches in Somerset "It 
was,** Mr. E. A. Freeman says, "a chxfrch of a pecs- 
liar class, and therefore had a special interest ; it was 
an alien priory, a cell appendant to the Bcaedictine 
abbey of Lonlay, in Normandy. It was suppressed, 
with other alien priories, by Henry V. Sloke Courcy 
church belonged to a class dififerent horn other mo- 
nastic and parochial churches, for iastead ol having 
aisles in the nave and no aisles m the dbeir, it had 
aisles to the choir, and none to the aanre." Tloe are 
two recumbent effigies m the chancel of the Ifemey 
fiunily— that of Sir Ralph (died l^i), ^iad mmfy 
in a tunic ; that of Sir John (who cied in the rci(|^ 
of Henry VI.), is m armour. The Vtm^ were hMi 
of Fairfield manor. The font is a ine Norman oeji^ 
and the churchyard cross is simple and imposiiy m 
design. Castles are not a proouneat feature ottfe 
arcl^logy of Somerset The reaains of that at 
Stogursey are sufiicient to show it had two towHs 
and a good moat, theegh the caetla ha* laid m. 
ruins ever since it was taken and hemC Vf Lovd 
Bonville, soon after the first battle of Si Albans. 
The mill (valued in DosMsday Book at sixteoB pence) 
is near the Castle. Dodington Maaot- h oeB e, the 
next place visited, is am interesting e -iimyf e of the 
house of a private gentleman of early Tinof period. 
Its minstrels' gallery, Tery fine rool^ and h aa dirnmt 
sculptured chinmey-pieee^ attracted much atteetk». 
It was the residence ol Ae Dodngtoes km several 
hundred years. Bhckmoie MsBor-hoeae is a very 
interesting and complete early sixteenth centuiy' 
building. The domestic chapel retains the old 
arrangement, the western part being divided into 
two stories, the lower for the domestics, and the 
upper conmiunicating with the principal rooms ibr 
the master of the house ; the eastern part^being the 
whole height of the chapel, for the altar and offieia- 
ting priest. A similar chapel exists at Berkeley 
Castle, and at other places. 

Sir Reginald Graham has teften possession of his 
ancestral estate at Norton Conyen, recently purchsKd 
from Lord Downe, to whom it was sold twenty yeas 
ago by Sir Bellingham GrahaoL In April of the 
present year. Sir Reginald Geaiam repurchased the 
estate, which has been in the fiunily several hcndivd 
years. The history of the Grahams in connedbn 
with the district is memorable, for Sir Ricfaard 
Graham, in the battle of Marston Moor, was despe- 
rately wounded, and fled to his home at Norton when 
the battle was lost, where, accovdittff to the popular 
story, he was followed by CromweD» iA» galloped 
into the hall and up the Itaroad stsiveese, and as the 
horse turned to descend, the print of the horse's hoof 
and shoe was stamped on the topmost stairy where it 
remains to this day. In the mansion are some fine 
paintings of members of the £unily, one of which 
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rmesents Sir Richard Graham standing by the side 
of the horse upon which he took his flight from 
Marston Moor. Valuable and antique articles of 
fbmiture are also contained therein, including a chair 
occvpied bj James I. when he came to chinoi the 
throne in 1603, and a bed upon which he slept The 
hail is pleasantly situated, and the return of the 
Graham family to it was hailed with pleasure by the 
inhabitants of the district. 

A new gallery has been added to the British 
Museum, between the Elgin room and the Egyptian 
gilery. It will form an important addition to the 
Museum in connection with the Hellenic room, and 
is intended, we believe, chiefly for the reception 
of the remains of the mausoleum and the colossal 
groups of sculpture erected by Artemesia of Caria 
oircr the remains of her husband, Mausolus. The new 
gallery is about 150 ft. in length, 40 ft. in width, 
•ad 30 ft high to the panelled ceiling. There are two 
descending lights of steps, one at each end — the 
south one being in connection with the Hellenic 
room, a square coinpartment which coimects the 
central saloon of the Egyptian gallery with the Elgin 
room, smd the north entrance at the end of the former. 
It is in contemplation to make other alterations 
on the east side. The books purchased at the 
Hamilton Library sale, and other curiosities, will be 
included in the collection. The valuable additions 
that have been made of late years in this department 
of archaeology have made it absolutely necessary to 
provide more accommodation, notwithstanding the 
removal of some departments to South Kensington. 
The basement of the building is filled with treasures 
that have never been exhibited. The remains of the 
mausoleum of Halikamassos, erected l^ Artemisia, 
■•C. 352, over her husband, Prince of Caria, are im- 
portant specimens of Greek art, which are rather 
crowded tor want of room. The Ionic structure, 
which stands on a lofty basement, and was crowned 
by a stepped pyramid of white max Ue, is one of the 
finest examples of its class. The chariot group, 
portions of the colossal horses from which are here 
deposited, surmounted the pyramid, which altogether 
was 146 ft. high \ in this group Mausolus himseUT 
probably stood. Many fragments of slabs of this 
group, and the frieze of high relief which surrounded 
the basement and cella of the peristyle, are to be 
seen here. The chief frieze represented the combat 
of the Greeks and Amazons. Many architectural 
details of this unique edifice are represented by por- 
tions of the cornice, Ionic capitals, leaves, and 
mouldings. The Hellenic room, to which the new 
gallery forms an important addition, contains also 
examples of Greek architecture, which are not so 
well studied as they might be. The sculptured slabs 
of the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
erected by Iktinos to commemorate the delivery of 
the Phigalians from the plague, B.C. 430 ; the frag- 
ments of Doric and lomc capitals; and the very 
valuable sculptured remains from the Parthenon, 
tibe Erechtheum, and other temples, to be found 
in the Elgin room, form alone a school of Greek 
art which the student of architecture has been 
slow to appreciate. The pedimental sculptures 
fipom the first-named temple certainly deserve hij^er 



recognition than they have yet received. Many recent 
additions to the Elgin room have been made ; among 
them an interesting Ijon of colossal dimensions, which 
surmounted a Doric tomb of the Treasury of Atreus 
tvpe, vaulted with radiating cells ; also a sculptured 
Oram, found by J. T.Wood at Ephesus, belongmg to 
one of the columns of the temple. 

In the course of the excavations for the Co-operative 
Stores, at Gloucester, the following relics have been dug 
up : — Copper coin : Anglesey mines halfpenny, 1788. 
A quantity of refuse, probablv from glass melting-pot, 
of greenish-blue colour, muck oxydized, with noduks 
of silica. Remnaut of crucible, in which silver has 
been melted ; particles of silver embedded. A quan- 
tity of shards, dating pcobably from the fifteenth 
century. Fragments of^ encaustic tiles, ornamental 
aod plain, dating frc»n fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Fragments of delf stone-ware, quart pots, &c, 
of fine blue colour ; initials A. R. (Queen Anne) and 
G. R. (Prince George of Denmark^ her husband) 
existing on some fra^ents. Pint-pot, stone-ware, 
upper part painted red, lower part enamelled ; on 
enamelled part is, very spiritedly painted, a fox (in 
blue colour), with the legend, " We shall catch him 
anon." Portions of brown stoneware cups, quart and 
pint ; the name of " Hodack'' is stamped on one pint 
cup. Remains of glass Dutch flasks ; one, tolerably 
perfect, bears a crest (a dog's head) stamped thereon ; 
the oxydation on some fragments is very beautiful. 
Portion of terra-cotta dish, painted inside a beautiful 
light blue, with portion of ^qy.) head of Charles I. in 
dark blue, with yellow crown. The head has the 
characteristic long hair of Charles I. Freestone head 
of infant Christ, of thirteenth-century workmanship ; 
the carving finished on one side only, the other side 
having evidently been against a Madonna, remains of 
gilding existing on hair. Old glass phial and glass 
bottle. Enriched classic moulding in white marble. 
Two ancient earthenware pots. These relics are in 
the possession of the architects, Messrs. Medland & 
Son, but will be offered to the County Museuou 

At the end of last year M. Delaporte went out to 
Cambodia for the purpose of exploring further the 
architectural remains which abound in Cambodia. 
According to a just- published statement, M. Delaporte 
believes he has be^n able at last to solve the dimcult 
problem of the purpose of the religious buildings of 
this ancient metropolis of Indo-Chinese civilization. 
His discoveries have led him to the unexpected con^ 
dusion that these ancient Khmer temples were dedi- 
cated to Brahminism. At Angkor- Wat he detached 
from the higher parts the cJufs d'otm^re of Cambodian 
sculpture ; bas-reliefe, once brilliantly gilt ; pediments, 
all the subjects of which M. Delaporte maintains, 
down to those which decorate the most secluded 
sanctuary, are devoted to the exploits of Rama and 
the glories of Vishnu. At Angkor-Tom, M. 
Delaporte visited several new monuments, on most 
of which he also finds on the principal pediments 
the exploits of Rama and Vishnu. He believes 
he has proved the presence of die li$^o, the 
emblem of Siva. He cleared of rubbish and ex- 
plored the ancient palace of the Khmer-kings^ 
the rising terraces of which are adorned with com- 
positions in bas-rdief ; the enormous tfaree-heided 
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elephant, Iiivalti, is there enthroned in all the places 
of nonour» as at the angels of all the gates of the 
city, where he is shown by the god Indra, accompanied 
by two apsaraSf or celestial danseusesy of his paradise. 

Mr. J. H. Greenstreet is abont to publish, by 
subscription of only lOO copies, an autotype fac- 
simile of the Lincolnshire Survey, or list of land- 
holders, in the time of Henry I., from the original 
MS. in the Cottonian Library. 

A church of high interest to artists, says the Athe* 
ftaum, has Utelv undergone " restoration," and no 
longer possesses historical, personal, or pictorial value. 
It is that of Aldenham, near Watford, which is asso- 
ciated with William Hunt, Byrne, Edridge, and Mul- 
ready. The nave roof of this once interesting building 
was enriched with paintings, r. Henry VI., of curious 
decorative character. These have been restored under 
the decoration of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. New 
glass has been inserted in the windows, new tiles 
have been placed on the floor. The eminently 
picturesque church at Chipping Ongar, Essex, is to 
be enlarged by the addition of a south aisle and 
restored, the wooden spire repaired, the roof retiled, 
and the flint-work repomted. 

An important collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
consisting of 138 volumes, and including some of 
the oldest Arabic MSS. hitherto known, has been 
added to the British Museum Library, which now 
possesses not only the largest number, but the most 
valuable MSS. of the Old Testament. One point of 
extreme interest to the Oriental student is the fact 
that though the commentaries are written in Arabic 
they contain large quotations from Anan's com- 
mentaries in Anunaic, thus proving beyond doubt 
that Anan, the founder of the Karaites, wrote in 
Aramaic, the language spoken in Palestine in the 
time of Christ. 

It is announced that the library at Towneley Hall, 
so famous, for its MSS. of importance to local history, 
is about to be dispersed. This will be no mean 
addition to the famous sales of the season ; but the 
announcement will be received with great regret in 
Lancashire, for no collection is more intimately 
associated with the history, literature, and science of 
that county thim that which is now to come to the 
hammer. 

Lord Ashbumham, says the Academy^ has at last 
consented to the publi^tion of his unique fifteenth- 
century MS. of the "York Mysteries, which has 
never been printed, though its existence has long been 
known. With much liboality, he has placed it in the 
hands of Miss Toulmin Smith, who is preparing to 
edit the whole, with notes and a short mtroduction, 
ihfi Delegates of the Clarendon Press having agreed 
to publish the volume. The collection is an importimt 
addition to our early drama. It contains forty-eight 
plays — ^more than are found in any of the three great 
collections, which have Coventry Plays forty-three, 
Towneley Mysteries thirty-two, and Chester ^f ysteries 
twenty-four pla3ns. The subjects of the first eleven 
York pieces are taken from the Old Testament, as 
far as tne flight of the Israelites and the drowning of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; the remainder are taken 
from the New Testament, the Gospel of Nicodemus, 



and some of the Marian* legends. The BiUical nar- 
/ rative b closely followed in many parts. The haad- 
writing is that of about 1450^ but tne compositioaaiid 
other facts point to an earlier date for the plays. Tbey 
comprise several interesting varieties of metre among 
the rest, some fine alliterative rhyming yeac. The 
volume was, in all likelihood, the official "renster^ 
of the plays belonging to the Corporation of York, 
whose auty it was to assign the performance of the 
plavs to the different crafts. We know from Drake^ 
ana from the evidence of the volume itself, which 
must have been in active use after 1553, that altera- 
tions were sometimes made by the pertormers, as well 
as revision of the text to suit later taste. Some inte- 
resting points arise as to the authorship of the plays. 
On comparison with the Towneley Mjrsteries, also a 
Yorkshire collection, and written in the same Northern 
dialect, four or five of the plap are found to be not only 
parallel in subject, but to be identical in long pas- 
sages and scenes ; in fact, they are the same plays 
with additions or omissions. The York coUectioa 
being perfect, it may be expected that it will terve to 
correct the Towneley set— many of the plays in which 
are imperfect, and one, at least, of whidi seems to be 
displaced in order — as well as to supply useful varia- 
tions in readings for the parallel plays. Not the least 
interesting feature of the MS. is, that it supplies the 
scores for the music sung by the angels, recurring in 
the play on the vision of our Lady to St Thoma% 
probably one of the earliest specimens of the use 01 
music in the English drama. The MS. single play 
of this collection (the Scriveners', on the inmdolity 
of St. Thomas) which has been printed first at Cron 
in 1797, and reprinted by Uie Camden Society in 
1858, appears to have been an actor's copy. It 
is a separate MS., lately belonging to Dr. Sykes, of 
Doncaster. The text agrees with that of the York 
pUy. 
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THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(v. 61-65.) 

Mr. Hall, in his able paper, treats of a subject of 
such great historical importance that I would venture 
to ofier a few comments on the propositions he has 
advanced. I would first deal with the double 
transaction of 1303 — viz., {a) the n^tiations with the 
alien merchants ; {b) the negotiations with the 
denizen merchants. But, before doing so, I would 
lay stress on the broad principle, that all negotiation 
in the Middle Ages between the ruler and the ruled 
was based on mutual concession, on '* give and take." 
Wherever a privilege is granted firom above we have 
to look for the "consideration*' which purchased it 
from below. Of this principle the Charters to towns 
afford an excellent instance. It of course, however, 
only applies to normal circumstances and not to cases 
of fifrce majeure. Now, the working of this principle 
in the matter of taxation I take to have been 
practically as follows: — Just as the burgess in 
demesne obtained the right to govern himself in 
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return for hard cash, so did the subject obtain the 
ri^t to tax himself in return for an increased con- 
tnbution. In the special case of traders they would 
also obtain increased privileges for trading. Let us 
then consider, in this light, the events of 130^ The 
customs revenue at this period is rightly divided by 
Mr. Hall into three sections, but, for deamess' sake, 
it will be better to define them as (i) the customs 
proper {magna custuma) — ^viz., a defined tax on wool, 
WQolfells, and leather; (2) the butlerage~'y\z,, a 
de6ned (as I shall show) tax on wine ; (3) an unde- 
6ned right of '* prises" on miscellaneous merchandbe. 
These two last were Utitparvit custuma. It will be 
noticed that I speak of the '*prisage'' on wines as 
" btttlerage," to distinguish it from the right of pri- 
sage on other goods. This is an important point, for 
Mr. Hall uses the term as though it appliea to wine 
alone. When the Crown approached the alien 
merchants in 1303 it offered tnem two concessions, 
(l) to commute what I have termed its " undefined 
right of prises on miscellaneous merdiandise," for a 
defined scale of charges («/ ipsi de prists nostris — 
notice here the plunU, overlooked by Mr. Hidl — 
quietiesse .... valeani). This waa nothing leas than 
a surrender by the Crown of its right of impost and, as 
such, was dearly to its disadvantage ; (1) certain 
trading privile^ (for such was practically in those 
days the meaning oi libertaUs). In return for these 
two concessions tne Crowii obviously sought to attain 
the great object it had kept steadily in view — viz., 
that increase on the defined taxes which could only be 
obtained by the payers' consent. This increase {nc/va 
cmsfuma)* the abens granted. Mr. Hall however, while 
admitting that they granted it on class I, attacks 
Professor Stubbs for suting that they also granted it 
on class 2 (wine). Unfortunatdy I have not the 
Fadera at hand to examine the Carta ntercatoria^ 
but I would submit (on behalf of Professor Stubbs 
and in opposition to Mr. Hall) that the 2j. on the 
tun was <rver and above the existing '' butlerage,** 
firstly, because such increase would be co-ordinate 
with the naua custuma on wool, secondly, because 
the concessions which the crown sought from the 
denizens were avowedly based on those which it had 
obtained from the aliens, and as the is, a tun wMch 
it eventually succeeded in obtaining from the former 
was (according to Mr. Hall himself) over and above 
the butlerap^e, we must conclude that in the case of 
the aliens it had been so also. Their freedom from 
prisage, to which Hakewill alluded, referred I believe 
to that right of undefined impost which I have spoken 
of as class 3, and which, as I said, the crown sur- 
rendered to them. We now come to the negotiations 
with the denizen merchants. Mr. Hall here (p. 63) 
assails Professor Stubbs for the statement in his 
Select Charters (p. 490) that Edward " attempted to 
get the consent of the merchants to raise the custom 
on wools, woolfells, and leather." Now, even assum- 
ing that this is erroneous — which I am not prepared 

• In this I follow Professor Stubbs {Const, Hist,, ii. 
524) : ** The increment fixed in 1303 was known as 
ue ' nova' or ' parva' custuma, in opposition to the 
'magna et antiqua custuma' of 1175." Yet I find 
this very " custuma'' of 1975 described by the king as 
'*la nwik cusiumt"' (Fine Roll, 3 £d. I). 



to admit — it is often needfiil (I say it in no disrespect 
to Professor Stubbs) to compare his several works 
before dedding on his conclusions. Thus here, in 
his C<mstiiutional History (which Mr. Hall might 
surely have consulted), he speaks (iL 156) of "thdr 
consent to an increase of the custom on wine, wool, 
and other commodities, which had been granted by the 
foreign merchants,*^ thus supplying ue void com- 
plained of in the Select Charters, But when Mr. 
Hall says of this transaction — "the great object of 
the Crown was not to get a present aidvance on the 
wool customs, but to settle permanently the scale of 
the charge upon wines ana merchandise" — I must 
differ from him in toto. For, on the one hand, the 
whole history of the struggle proves that *' a present 
advance on the wool customs" wcu the supreme 
object of the Crown, and that in its dire need of 
supplies it was r^uly to surrender its great right of 
imfKXsition in return for this immediate gain, and on 
the other, the commutation of its right of undefined 
"prises" on general merchandise for a defined and 
limited scale was, instead of a gain (as implied by 
Mr. Hall), an actual loss not only (as is obvious) in 
money, but also, and roecially, in prerogative I 

I now turn to the " butlerage." Mr. Hall says of it 
(p. 64) ** it was the undefin«l nature of the prisage 
that was alwa3rs contended for by the advocates of the 
prerogative in later times." He has here I think been 
misled by his loose use of the term '* prisage." As 
fiur as the "prises" (for the plural form, as I have 
shown, is the right one) referred to the right of 
imposition which I have rooken of as class 3, it 
was indeed as I said, "undefined," but the prisage 
of wine, that is the "butlerage," had from the first, 
on Mr. Hall's own showing, been most dearly 
defined — viz., on'nine casks or under, nil, on more 
than nine and less than twentv, one cask, on twenty 
or more, two casks. Thus, whatever the size of the 
cargo, the prescriptive "butlera^" could be at once 
determined. It is true that m this, as Mr. Hall 
points out. Professor Stubbs's definition is inaccurate, 
but when he proceeds to challenge the assertion that 
the butlerage rate was 20s, the cask, I can bring, I 
think, rebutting evidence. On the conquest of Ireland 
the right of " butlerage" was extended by the Crown 
to that kingdom, but was early granted to the family 
who took from it their name of "Butler." This 
right was defined by the 10th Earl of Ormonde as 
'* one choyse tonne of W3me out of every shippe or 
bottome arriving and conta]ming nyne totmes of 
wynes, and twoe choyse tonnes of every shippe or 
bottome so arriving and contayninge twenty tonnes 
of wynes or upwards." (Chief Rememb. Roll, Dublin, 
7 Jam. I.) Thus the two "butlerages" were similar 
in extension, (which proves, by the way, that this 
curious scale was at least as old as the Conquest of 
Ireland). But as in John's Charter to Duf^in he 
specially reserves the right of butleraee, and authorizes 
his "butler" to take " two hogsheads of wine for his 
use for 40r., that is to say, 2Qr. each hogshead, and 
nothing more" {Carta Orig,), it seems certain that 
even at that early date 20s, was the butlerage rate in 
Ireland, and pari passH in £neland« 

Such points as these are obviously of the greatest 
constitutional importance, and hence, as Mr. Hall 
rij^tly reminds us, ought to be deared from all 
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obscurity or inftccoimte interpretation. It is on this 

rund that I have ventured to offer these observations, 
may be as well to add that the maltolte of 1297 
surely followed "the episode of the refractory earls, 
instead of '* producing" it (as on p. 63), and that Mr. 
Hall's statement, just beneath, — '* therefore it still 
enjoyed the custom on wool and hides" is a nen 
stquUurt that enjoyment depending not on Article VI., 
but on Article VII. — ^''sauve a nous e a nos heirs la 
cnsttune des leines,'' &c. &c. 

J. H. Round. 
Brighton. 



NEWPORT MARKET. 

A bit of ** old London** is about to be swept away, 
which is into^ting not only for the older memories 
which cluster around but for the uses to which it has 
latterly been put. The long talked-of clearance in the 
southern part of Soho for the erection of improved 
" Working-class dwellings" has been commenced under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The larger of the two blocks to be demolished com- 
prises an area of about 40,000 feet superficial, which 
IS bounded on the south by Newport Court, on the 
east by Princes Row, and along tne north and west 
by Litchfield Street, Grafton Street and Little New- 
port Street. To the north-west of this is a smaller 
block already partly removed which, including 
Hayes Court, lies between Grerrard (more properly 
Gerard) Street on the south, Nassau Street on the 
west and King Street to the north. Within the 
larger block are situated what was the Market-house, 
an octagonal building with a glazed upper chamber, 
and— adjoining the public-house in Princes Row — the 
last of the slaughter-houses to survive the Public 
Health Act of 1849. South of the Market-house is 
an ancient bam-like structure which has some 
shadowy association with King Charles I. and Oliver 
Cromwell. This is erroneously stated to have been 
the slaughterhouse, but was in fact a place where the 
live beasts were stabled for sale, the dealers and pur- 
chasers congregating in the "chaffering floor** above. 
But drovers, butchers and slaughtermen have long 
disappeared. In this same quaint building, its fine 
old woodwork of ages ago and even the stalls yet 
remaining, many a wretched outcast without a home 
or domesticity of any kind could look for at least one 
night's shelter and food, one word of counsel, one 
effort of help ; and here some sixty wastrels are re- 
claimed from the streets, housed, clothed, fed, and 
placed in the way of earning an honourable livelihood. 
Your readers will learn with regret that the Newport 
Market Refuge and Industrial Home, ousted from 
their present quarters, are in sore straits, having but 
slender resources to find another settlement. The 
Market-house and Home are encompassed on three 
sides by Princes Row, access to which is gained by 
Market Street and openings out of Litchfield Street 
and Newport Court. Market and King streets con- 
tain some fine examples of the stately brick houses 
which were once the favourite residences of the 
fashionable frequenters of Soho. Numerous evidences 
exist of the nationality, then as now, of a portion of 
the inhabitants, in the shape of restaurants, magazins, 
and caf(fe. Grafton House in Little Newport Street, 



which, with the antique house next to it, will go the 
way of the rest, standi upon the site of the town 
mansion of Mountjoy Blount, whom King Charies L 
created Earl of Newport — from which title (for be was 
subsequently created Earl of Warwick and Lord Gny) 
the estate derived its name. He was then living in 
Military Square, or Garden (now Leicester Square) 90 
called from the Artillery Cktmnd which was ttuule for 
Henry Prince of Wales, where is now Gerrard Street. 
The alterations will fortunately spare the houses of 
Burke and Dryden, Nos. 37 and 43 in Gerrard Street 
— so named after Charles Gerard, or Jarard, first Eert 
of Macclesfield— but will make sad havoc in a quarter 
which is full of interest for the student of the past 
In Newport Market Orator Hodey was wont to 
preach before he betook himself to Clare Market ; and 
a market poulterer — a ** Turkey merchant'* as his son 
called him— was father to Home Tooke. It was here 
that the father had the memorable dispute with the 
household of Frederick Prince of Wales about the 
making of a way from Leicester House in Newport 
Street through his back premises in the market 
beyond. In the result, as the late Earl Russell proudly 
enunciates in his Essay on the English ConHihUwm^ 
the *' tradesman of Westminster triumphed over the 
heir apparent of the English Crown, and orders were 
issued for the removal of the obnoxious door." Wil< 
liam Cavendish, third EaH of Devonshire, died at 
Newport House in the year 1654, soon after whidi 
time it passed into other hands. In the rate-books of 
the parish of St. Martin*s-in-the* Fields there i^ppear 
under Newport Street the following names : — The 
Earls Bollinbroke, Newporte, Leicester, and Hol- 
lande ; the Ladies Cornwall is, Eurett, and Harris ; 
the Lord Crofts, and so on ; whilst among eminent 
inhabitants of a later day may be instanced Charles 
Howard, first Earl of Carlisle, our an^bassador to the 
Czar of Muscovy and to King Charles XI. of Sweden; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who in 1 761 moved from No. 5 
on the northern side to Leicester Fields; Rymer. 
compiler of the Fadera, Vivares the engniver, and 
Carte the historian. 

W. E. MiLLTKEN. 

Cornwall Residences, N.W. 



ST. IVES, HUNTS, 
(v. 219.) 

I have read with pleasure the observations or re- 
port made by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
and respecting our parish church. An allusion is 
made to the ancient name of the town, Slepe, and 
which was so called in Domesday Book, and ap- 
pears to be Saxon for siipe or slept, a strip of dry 
land^ because the old town was built upon a strip of 
such land. Ednoth is said to have truilt a church 
here, which was destroyed in 1207. 

Now, upon referring to Domesday Book, I find the 
following statement : — 

** In Slepe lib, Abb de Ramsey xx Hid ad Ged ; 
Tra xxiiii car, : in d'mo tra iin car : Ibi P'br, Ecclt 
60 ac pa T.R.E. nat. XX lib, Evrard, Ingeltaun k 
Plienes iiii hid &c V villi ti bor*d, cir. ill car: 
Ecclam : P'bm. valet XLV sol,*' &c. 

It appears from this extract that there were two 
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chvrdiesy one maiotained by the abbot and the other 
by the landowners. It was probably the latter charch 
where the body of St. Ivo was found (if found there 
at all), as it stood, with the ancient priory, at the 
east end of the town, surrounded by pastures and 
arable lands. Whereas the present church is erected 
at the w€st end of the town, close to and abutting 
imon the rirer, and isolated. It must have been, at 
the time of its erection, built upon piles, away from 
habitations, so as not to be likely to be destroyed 
by fire, and at a distance of one-third of a mile 
from the former church. 

St. Ivo is said to have travelled here about 600 
A.D., and in 1007 Ednoth built a church to his 
memory, &c. This was 400 years afterwards, and 
2CX> years subsequently, or 100 years after Domesday, 
when the churcn was destroyed. But which of the 
two churches were so destroyed? as there were, 
apparently, two churches at the time of the Survey. 

Further on it is stated that the building on the 
bridge was visited. I well know this cottage (it 
formerly belonged to myself, as did the house also 
visited as lately occupied by Mr. Sherringham) ; but 
I am not able to concur in the notion that the 
cottage on the bridge was ever a chapel. It was, 
in my opinion, a lighthouse, erected in order to give 
light to the passengers in crossing the dangerous 
river and swamp in flood time to the south side. 
This swamp extended far away over what are now 
Called Hemingford and Fenstanton and St. Ives 
Meadows. It was, until recent times, ^jr/r^ -parochial. 
If it ever belonged to the Priory (near to) it would 
have been sold or disposed of when the Priory was 
dissolved by King Henry VIII. The two storeys 
erected on the building were no doubt added to it 
after 1689, when a great fire occurred at the end of 
White Hart Lane, passed across the Sheep Market, 
and consimied the upper part of the cottage, and over 
the river to the two nouses there. But the fire did not 
extend to the parish church, as was supposed, such 
church being nearly half a mile distant. The Priory 
and its old walls were not, it appears, visited by the 
Society. 

There is one short error in the report — ^namely, 
that the church was served from the Abbey of 
Ramsay, which was not a very great distance from the 
Abbey. Now, it must be remembered th^ Ramsay 
is distant from St. Ives (straight) at least ten miles, 
a distressing distance in those early times for a traveller 
to take. The Stone Chair, nearly mid-wav, was pro- 
bably erected or put down for weary travellers to rest 
upon in bad weather. 

J. King Watts. 

St. Ives, Hunts. 



POPULAR NAMES OF TUMULI, &c. 

In '* Shrowl field,'' in the parish of East Harptree, 
Somerset, there stood until recently (I regret to say 
they have been ruthlessly broken up) two stone 
pillars, locally known as •* the devil'* quoits.'' Tra- 
dition tells that the devil on a time was ** hurling" at 
our church from the vantage ground of the opposite 
hill, but that his '* quoits*' fell thus short of the mark. 
Though not an advanced historical sceptic, I should 



rather ooniectare that ther are the remains of a 
'*c<5et" or "dolmen" laid bare (if ever covered) by 
the combined action of the weather, and the plough or 
spade. However, the legend in this form is, I fancy, not 
oncommon, and I should hardly have troubled you 
with an instance of it had I not wished to direct 
attention to the curious confusion which appears to 
exist as to the wood quoit or coit, as thus applied in 
two distinct senses to the same object. Has it ever 
been satisfactorily explained? **Coet," we are told, 
means in Breton, " a groove or wood," and is some- 
times transferred to the rude stone monument standing 
therein, as — ^.^., Kits Coitz House, Arthur's quoit, and 
many others. How this etymology is reconcilable 
with the situation of some of these " quoits" I confess 
I do not understand : but supposing it to be correct, 
it would seem that the derivation of '* quoit" (cestus) 
must be from an entirely distinct root, aiid that the 
later legends of heroic or satanic quoit throwers were 
founded on the accidental similarity or rather identity 
of the names applied to monumental and hurling stones. 
I may add that these stones were of the same con- 
glomerate formation as those of the Stanton Drew 
circles some five miles distant. The Stanton stones 
are supposed by some to have been brought from East 
Harptree, but I understand that recent mvestigations 
rather lead to the conclusion that they were dug in 
situ, 

C. H. NUTT. 
East Harptree Rectory. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION. 

Will you kindly permit me to appeal to your anti- 
quarian readers for contributions to the " Loan Col- 
lection" of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, which 
is to be held concurrently with the Church Congress 
in October next The Committee will feel greatly 
obliged by the temporary loan of examples of ancient 
church plate, metal work, embroidery, enamels, 
ivpries, rubbings of monumental brasses, drawings or 
photographs of ecclesiastical buildings, and any other 
articles likely to prove interesting to those who attend 
the Church Congress. 

I need hardly say that the greatest care will be 
taken of all objects entrusted to the Committee. Com- 
nmnications should be addressed, without delay, to 
Herbert Cooper, Esq., 11, South Parade, Derby, 
or to 

John Hart. 



OLD FOOTSTEPS OF THE SAXONS. 

Reference is made in the interesting article on this 
subject in the last number of The Antiquary to 
the correspondence, respectively, between the English 
place-names Buxton, Hereford, and Exeter, and the 
German place-names Biixten, Herford, and Exter. 

This conformity must, however, be accidental, in- 
asmuch as the English names cited are modem corrup- 
tions only of the ancient names : Buxton of Bectune, 
Hereford of Hen-ffordd or Caer-flfawydd, and Exeter 
of Exanceastre or Exacestre. 

Frsderick Davis« 

Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, S.W. 
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Enclose \d, for the First 12 Wards, and id, for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager, 
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Mmnager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 
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For Sale. 

Autograph Letters. — Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bash, W. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition. — Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection. — Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Bloomfidd*s Poems, 2 vols., 1800, plates by 
Bewidc, lis, ; Ruskin's Modem Painters, 1st edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £i u.— Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, £. 

Beattie's Castles and Abbm, finely iUustrated, 1 
large vols, 22s, 6d., cost 42s, — Eaton's Ferns of North 
America, 2 vols., folio, coloured plates, ^^3 3/., cost 
recently, :;f 12 12s, — Rowlandson's Caricatures, 2 
large vols., profusely illustrated, 35^. — Ruskin's 
Modem Painters, 2nd edition, scarce, 4&S, — Hone's 
Complete Works, 4 laige volumes, illustrated, 37;. 6d., 
cost recently, £S' — Racing Calendar, 30 vols., from 
1847, fine set, calf, 37^. 6d,, cost £7 lOf.— Johnson's 
Large Dictionarv, 1877 edition, cost 31s, 6d., for 
I2X. 6d. — Tumei^s Gallery, fine plates, 22x. 6^., all in 
splendid condition, for prompt cash only. — Other 
books and remnants of valuable library, priced list 
on application.— No. 194, Care of Manager. 

Antiquary^ vol. iv., bound ; vol. v. unbound, 
quite clean and perfect. Offers. — M., 16, Downs 
Road, Clapton, £. 

Antique Oak Stool, 6s. ; Queen Anne Gate-legged 
Table, Ss, 6d, ; Chest of Drawers, gs. ; Feather 
Worked Picture '* Hawk," Js. ; Swords, Blunder- 
busses, &c. — Mr. Shaw Writtle, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Blake's Illustrations to Blair^s Grave, portfolio, 
complete, lOf. 6d, cost £2 2s, — Virtue's Illustrated 
Bible, 2 large folio volumes, whole morrocco gilt, 
gilt edges, 58X., cost recently, ;fi2 12s, — British 
Landscape Painters, India proof engravings, thick 
folio, 35J-J cost;^6 ts, — Dresser's Decorative Design, 
folio, coloured jplates, 26/. 6^., just cost £'3 3r.^~ 
Hulme's Floral Design, folio, coloured plates, 22r. 6d., 
just cost £1 I2X. 6?.— The National Gallery, folio 
volume of engravings, 15X. 6d,, cost recently, £2 2s, 
— Jacquemarrs Ceramic Art, over 1,000 illustrations, 



l^s, 6d,, cost recently, £2 2s, — Jacqiiemaifs 
History of Furniture, profusely illustrated, 15/., cost 
31J. 6id. — ^Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, last (1878) 
edition, massive thick volume, 9s, 6d,, cost 31^. 6dl— 
Knight's Pictorial England, 8 lam volumes, finc^ 
illustrated, best £4 4s, edition, only 38X. — S^nieht^ 
Pictorial Shakespeare, Virtue's edition, 8 
volumes, richly illustrated, 45/., cost £6 &s, ; 
above are magnificent editions, in faultless condition. 
— Address, Liber, 8, Adelaide Street, BlackpooL 

Thirty Vols, of The Annual Register, in boards, 
the dates, not c^uite complete, range from 1772 to 
1806, iait condition. — Apply to N9. 195, Care of 
Manager. 

For Sale, or Exchange for Norfolk or Suffolk Books, 
a complete set of Crome's Etchings, thirty-two, with 
portrait and memoir ; also a large number of dupli- 
cate Tokens, and English Silver uid Copper Coins for 
Sale, or in Exchange Norfolk or Suffolk Tokens.— £. 
Skinner, 8, Haymarket, Norwich. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Sonthey 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fifth edition, 1818, 
paper boards, 2s, post free. — Shakspeare, the Plays 
of, complete in 8 volumes, allegorical and other ilhis* 
trations, copper-plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon- 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street, and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street, 1791, whole calf, £2 los, — Shakespeare, the 
Works of^ in 12 volumes, collated with the oJdest 
copies, and corrected with notes explanatoxy and criti* 
cal, by Mr. Theobald ; London, printed by R. 
Crowder, C. Ware, and T.Payne, M.l>cc.LXXll. (calQ, 
20s, — Poems, by Robert Southey, 2nd edition, half 
calf ; Bristol, printed by N. Biggs, for Joseph Cottk^ 
and sold in London by Messrs. Robinsons, I797» is. 6d, 
— 190, Care of the Manager. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Centurv Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheads. 

Wanted. — History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols, folio, complete sets or any odd volimies. — 
Tradesmen's Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Wanted, bound sets of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Froude, Buckle, Macaulay, and George Eliot ; also 
Liddell and Scott's larger Greek Lexicon, and Dr. 
Wm. Smith's larger Histories and Dictionaries. Any. 
No. 193, Care of Manager. 

Wanted, any Illustrated Books on Natural History 
and Allied subjects, including Insects, Infusoria, 
Birds, Fishes, Ferns, Flowers, Grasses, Angling, &c 
— No. 191, Care of Manager, 

Wanted, Books relating to Heraldry or the Peerage^ 
also any Local or County Histories, Reports of any 
Locally printed books requested. — No. 192, Care of 
Manager. 

First Editions of the Poets wanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl StaiSiope. — Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray. — 178^ Care of Manager. 
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St Criapin'a 2)ap* 

(October 25.) 

By T. Fairman Ordish. 

This day is caird the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
« « ft « « 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
Bat we in it shall be remembered ; 
\Vc few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

Henry V, act iv. sc. iii. 

Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Ibid, sc. vii. 

IT accords with the idea of Shakes- 
peare, both in our own and other 
countries, that he has no meaning- 
less words, even though, through 
the accidents of time, there be possibly some 
obscure. Upon the familiar passage at the 
head of this article some light may fall from 
what can here be said of St Crispin's Day ; 
enforcing, may be, the advantage of collateral 
study, upon which living eminent Shakes- 
pearian critics insist with such practical 
enthusiasm. 

Crispin and Crispinian are the patron 
saints of the shoemakers, who have been 
accustomed to celebrate their martyrdom on 
its anniversary, the 25th of October (the eighth 
of the kalends of November). The occasions 
have taken mostly the form of processions, 
followed by feasting, which element flourished 
more in oiu: own coimtry than on the Con- 
tinent. There are some interesting notices 
of these commemorations 3 but in order that 
their meaning and sociological significance 
may be perceived, it will be necessary to 
make a short excursion into legendary 
history. It will then be seen that, although 
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their origin is common, there is an essen- 
tial difference between the English and 
the continental shoemaker saints. Their 
points of divergence may nevertheless be 
traced, as well as the transmutations which 
the original crede underwent when it reached 
English soil 

The history of the saints is brief enough ; 
and to save the reader the trouble of taking 
down from his shelves the Lives of the Saints^ 
by the Rev. Alban Butler, and the book with a 
similar title by Mr. Baring-Gould, an abridged 
account of them may be given. 

They were natives of ancient Rome, and 
it is supposed they were of noble birth. 
Embracing Christianity, they journeyed into 
Gaul, and settled at Soissons, where they 
preached their faith, sustaining themselves 
by shoemaking. They put into practice the 
Christian ideal of Charity, and gained much 
honour with the Bagundae, amongst whom 
they dwelt. When Maximinus Herculeus, 
in the course of his expedition against the 
Bagundaj, in 284. a.d., came to Soissons, he 
was inflamed by finding followers of Christ in 
that comparatively remote province ; and the 
fame of Crispin and Crispinian led to their 
being seized and handed over to Rictiovarus, 
prefect of the Gauls, to be tried and punished. 
Mr. Baring-Gould writes: "At Soissons is shown 
now the place where they are traditionally 
said to have been imprisoned. An abbey 
called Saint Cr^pin en Chaie (in caved) was 
built on the spot." 

The brothers were ordered by Rictiovarus 
to be executed by the sword, and their 
bodies to be cast into the common sewers. 
This is probably all the truth of the martyr- 
dom. The Acts, however, contain much 
apocryphal matter, detailing the miraculous 
preservation of the Saints in their torments. 
Spills of wood are thrust between their nails, 
but these start out of their fingers and stab 
their tormentors ; mill-stones are hung round 
their necks and they are thrown into the 
river, but they do not sink ; boiling lead is 
thrown over them, but that refreshes them ; 
pitch, oil, and fat are stewed together, into 
which they are thrown, but still without 
damage. Rictiovarus then becomes so dis- 
gusted that he casts himself into the fire 
under the cauldron, and there stifles his 
chagrin. These circumstances are fictitious, 
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but they have yielded subjects for the canvas, 
and so deserve mention. The Acts further 
tell us that, seemg their chief tormentor dis- 
posed of, the brothers placidly submitted to 
be decapitated ; and this is probably correct. 
The Emblems of these Saints are thus 
stated by Dr. Husenbeth* (who dates the 
martyrdom 280 a.d.) : — 

Tied to a tree and flayed alive. Das Passional. 
Two shoemakers at work. Callot, 
Strips cut from a hide. Die Attribute, 
Shoemakers' tools near them. Ikonographie, 
Instructing shoemakers in their shop. Gueffier, 

The picture representmg the Saints at their 
shoemaking work is placed at the head of 
Hone's account of them, and is said by him 
to be faithfully copied from an old engraving 
of the same size by H. David. 

On pages 308-9 of Dr. Husenbeth's book, 
the October Calendars of the different Euro- 
pean countries are placed in juxtaposition. 
The Festival of St. Crispin is marked in only 
the old English of Sarum use, the French, 
and the Spanish ; these are all on the 25th 
of October. It is also marked in the German 
Calendar, but on the 26th of the month. 

With regard to the burial, the relics, and 
the monuments of the Saints, something must 
be said. According to Mr. Baring-Gould, 
the burial took place on the spot where 
afterwards stood the church of St. Crdpm- 
le-Petit, at Soissons. He writes: — "It is 
customary at Rogations for the procession 
to pass along the Rue de la Congregation, 
and halt before the house No. 14, which 
occupies the site of this old chapel, and there 
to chant an antiphon and collect of SS. 
Crispin and Crispinian." This is probably 
the building of which the Rev. A. Butler 
writes : — *' A great church was built at 
Soissons in the sixth century, and St. Eligius 
richly ornamented their sacred shrine." But 
according to the Roman Martyrology, the 
bodies were translated in the ninth century 
to Rome, and burjed in the church of St 
Lawrence, and Mr. Baring-Gould says : — 

The bodies were also translated to OsnabrQck, in 
Westphalia, by Charlemagne, in the eighth century, 
where the fact of the translation is annuaUy observed 
on June 10, with office approved by the Sacred 

* EtnbiemsoftheSaints.hjYX. Husenbeth, D.D., 
V.G., second ed. pp. 42-3. J 



Consjeg&tion ot Rite^. HoweV«fr&e Chiirdi at 
Soissons exhibliffd during the Middle Ag^ if not all 
the \m» «Cthl Mints, at liiit t cotfikkimbli ilttinber 

of them. 

It may be surmised from this account that 
tjie Festival of St. Crispki retamed its tedious 
character ; and so, for a long time, and in 
the Roman Catholic countries of the Con- 
tinent, it did. That it was otherwise in 
Britain is again to be expected, for the 
insular and Protestant character of its people 
never fails to affect what comes to it from 
foreign sources. In France ahd Flanders, 
before the Reformation, several Shoemakers' 
Guilds had been established. Their ideaJ 
was very high, ancl was fostered by the 
church. The *' Confrerie des Compagnons 
Cordonniers," was established in the Cathe- 
dral of Paris, in 1379, by Charles the Wise. 
In 1304 the company of Cordonniers of 
Ghent, framed provisions against immoral 
life amongst its members. At Namur a 
Guild of Shoemakers was flourishing in 1376. 
When the incorporation was granted, the 
authorities expressed the hope that the 
statutes would advance "the honour and 
glory of the blessed Son of God, and of the 
Virgin Mary, and of all the blessed iaints of 
Paradise."* A more recent and more im- 
portant fraternity was that established by 
Henry Michael Buch, commonly called 
**Good Henry," an account of whom is 
given in a lengthy note appended to his 
short account of the Crispin Martyrs, by 
Butler in his Lives. Heniy was of poor 
parents in Luxembourg, who made him a 
shoemaker. He determined on a pious life, 
took the Saints Crispin and Crispinian for his 
models, and exercised much benefit upon his 
companions. So he lived at his work several 
years at Luxembourg and Mersen, when he 
came to Paris. Here he attracted the notice 
of the pious Baron Rentz, who proposed to 
him a project for establishing a confraternity 
to facilitate the heroic exercise of all virtues 
among persons of his profession. For this 
end he purchased for him the freedom and 
privilege of a biugess, and made him com- 

* Delightful History of ye Gentle Craft, by 
S. S. Campion. 1870. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. An interesting history of feet costttme, 
with lUastrations ; and an accotmt of ^oemakers Who 
have attained celebrity. 
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mence master in his trade, that he might take 
apprentices and journeymen who were wil- 
ling to follow the rules that were prescribed 
them, and were drawn up by the curate of 
St Paul's, regarding frequent prayer, the use 
of sacraments, the constant practice of the 
Divine presence, mutual succours and relief, 
&:c. The date of the foundation of this 
fraternity was 1645. What was its connection 
with the guild established in Paris by Charles 
the Wise does not appear. 

The martyrdom of the Crispin Saints was 
the subject of several mysteries, of which the 
most important was printed and published 
at Paris, in 1836. It is entitled, Mysth-e de 
Saint Crespin et Saint Crespiniany puhlik pour 
la premiere fois^ d'aprh le nianuscrit con- 
servi aux archives du royaume. Par L. 
Dessalles et P. Chabaille. Another form of 
dramatic representation, and of contrary 
motif is, St, Crispin's Triumph over Pope 
Innocent ; or^ the Monks and Fryers routed. 
A tragi'comedy^ as it was lately acted at 
Dantzick^ in Poland^ by the Reforming Shoe- 
makers, Sj^Cy in verse. This was pubhshed 
in London, 1678. 

When we come to England we find the 
historical fact of the mart)rrdom clothed in 
a legend, consisting of two distinct stories, 
into which the incidents of the lives and 
deaths of the martyr brothers are split up, 
altered indeed in the process, but still recog- 
nizable. It is interesting to observe how 
the national character constructs for itself an 
ideal out of foreign elements. The per- 
sonality of the martyrs is lost. The martyr- 
dom itself becomes only the denouement 
of a romance, known as that of St Hugh 
and the fair Winifred. The apotheosis of 
the craft is derived, not, as on the continent, 
from the holy martyrs having gained their 
livelihood by shoemaking, but from its adop- 
tion by two youths who are princes in dis- 
guise, one of whom, secredy and in very 
questionable circumstances, marries the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximian, from 
whom they are hiding. This is Crispin, who 
in name answers to the chief of the martyrs. 
The other, Crispinian, unlike the martyr so- 
called, who has no existence apart from his 
brother, is a very active personage ; he is 
" prest to the wars," and gains the Emperor's 
favour by his prowess and valour, and so 



brings about the reconciliation which is the 
end of the story. The festival in England, 
therefore, is stripped of its religious character ; 
it becomes a feast, and latterly, as will pre- 
sently be seen, a revel. 

This shoemaker's epic has long held a 
place in English literature, but whether it 
will endure so long as the 2 jth of October 
shall continue to revolve is at least doubtful. 
In a restricted form it appears in The 
Gentle Craft, 1648, which is a second 
edition of 77ie Gentile Craft, 1639, both in 
black letter. The story, however, receives 
its proper development, and attains its 
literary position, in a volume entitled The 
Delightful, Princely, and Entertaining His- 
tory of the Gentle Craft, which consists of 
the dual legend with a variety of cognate 
matter in the way of ballad and song. This 
book must have been very popular. There 
are three chap-editions of it in the British 
Museum. Of these only one has the 
romance of St. Wugh and St Winifred. 
This proportion is probably significant of 
the tendency to eliminate the martyrdom 
from the legend. In the volume of chap- 
books containing the latest of the three 
editions, there is pasted a paper with these 
words: "This collection was made by me, 
James Mitchell, at Aberdeen, in 1828. It 
may be considered as the Library of the 
Scottish peasantry, the works being sold by 
itinerant chapmen about the country, espe- 
cially at Fairs." Apart from the interest of 
this statement, it has meaning and applica- 
tion to our subject, for the commemoration 
of the Feast of St Crispin has been more 
general in Scotland than in any other part of 
the kingdom. 

But to the Delightful History. Some 
outline of it must be given. The chapter 
headings will almost suffice. Chapter I. : 
"The pleasant, entertaining, and princely 
history of St. Hugh, and his constant love 
to the handsome virgin, Winifred." She is 
daughter of Dunvallo, last king of Tegina, 
now called Flintshire. Chapter II. : ''How 
beautiful Winifred, being over much super- 
sritious, forsook her father's wealth and 
lived poorly by a springing fountain, from 
whence no man could get her to go ; which 
spring to this day is called Winifred's Well." 
In the third chapter, the Romans have de- 
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scended on Britain^ and captured Dunvallo^ 
Winifred's father, and sent him to Rome, 
where he dies. A religious persecution has 
commenced, and Winifred is in prison under 
sentence of death for her faith. In the 
meantune, St. Hugh, who, since his continued 
failure to win Winifred from thoughts of 
religion to those of love, had been travelling 
abroad, comes back again ; and, on his 
arrival, hears that his &ther has fisdlen in 
repelling the Roman invasion of his country. 
He is thus made a fugitive, but happily falls 
in with a journeyman shoemaker, who re- 
lieves his wants and teaches him his trade. 
He resolves again to seek Winifred, and 
journeys to Flintshire to that end. When 
he reaches there, he hears of the persecution 
and Winifred's impending fate. His grief 
attracts attention, and he is cast into the 
same prison that held Winifred. During his 
confinement the shoemakers relieved his 
necessities, in return for which he composed 
verses in their praise, styling them therein, 
" The Gentle Craft," which title has con^ 
tinned to the present day. It is in the 
sensational circumstances of the execution 
that followed that we are reminded of the 
martyrdom of the saints. In consideration 
of her blood-royal, Winifred is oflfered choice 
of modes of execution. She instantly chooses 
to be bled to death. The tyrant caused the 
flowing blood to be caught in basins, and 
poison put therein. They were then pre- 
sented to St. Hugh, who seized them eagerly. 
Casting his eyes aroimd, he saw several shoe- 
makers in the crowd, and, with a smile of 
noble courtesy, drank to the honour of the 
"Gentle Craft," and bequeathed them his 
bones. The body of the princess was thrown 
into a hole near the well that bears her 
name, while that of St. Hugh was hung on a 
gibbet, exposed to the fowl of the air. When 
there was nothing left but bones, the journey- 
men shoemakers happened to pass, and re- 
membered St. Hugh's affecting bequest. They 
fetched the bones away, and treasured them 
as relics, converting them into tools for use 
by the Gentle Craft, from which it became 
usual to say, when seeing a traveller pass 
along with a small bundle at his back, 
" There go St Hugh's bones." 

The fifth chapter of the History com- 
mences the story of the brothers. The 



heading runs : — " How Crispianus and his 
brother Crispine, the two sons of the King 
Logria (thro* the cruelty of the tyrant 
Maximinus) were forced in disguised manner 
to seek their lives* safety, and how they were 
entertained by a shoemaker at Faversham." 
It is noteworthy here that Crispianus is 
mentioned in the first place, and that he is 
the spokesman on the occasion of the inter- 
. view with the shoemaker and his wife. They 
became apprentices of the shoemaker. The 
sixth chapter tells us *' How the Emperor's 
Daughter Ursula fell in love with Crispine, 
coming with shoes to the Court, and how in 
the end they were secretly married by a blind 
Friar." Chapter the seventh : " How Crispi- 
anus was prest to the wars and how he 
fought with Iphicratis, the renowned general 
of the Persians, who made war upon the 
Frenchmen. Showmg also the occasion of 
the proverb. That a Shooe-maker's Son is a 
Prince bom." This chapter is headed with 
an engraving representing two armed knights 
in full tilt, with visors down, and horses 
armed and caparisoned. There is an obvious 
violence to chronology in introducing Iphi- 
cratis here, by whom is probably intended 
the Athenian general, who lived 600 years 
before the time of Crispianus. But as he is 
said to have been the son of a shoemaker, 
his presence here is doubtless for the dignity 
of the craft. He is overcome by a brother of 
the craft in the person of Crispianus, for whose 
prowess he testifies great admiration. The 
following chapter brings us back to Crispin 
and Ursula, and tells of the birth of their son, 
from which occasion arose the sa)ring that a 
shoemaker's son is a prince bom. In the next 
and last chapter we read of the reconciliation 
of the brothers with the Emperor, who now 
knows of their princely station : — 

At which time the shoe-makers in the same town 
made holiday : to whom Crispine and Crispianus sent 
most princely gifts to maintain their merriment, and 
ever after upon that Day at night the Shoe-makers 
make great chear and feasting in remembrance of the 
two pnncely brethren. 

The story was doubdess popular in Shake- 
speare^s time, and largely circulated in editions 
of earlier date than those mentioned. In the 
fly-leaf at the beginning of the British 
Museum copy the following note is writ- 
ten;— 
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It may be conjectured this trifling work first 
appeared about the close of the reign of Eliz. or 
beginning of that of her successor, from the following 
epigram by Sir John Harrington : — 

Of a Book called Ye Gentle Craft. 

I past this other day through Paul's Churchyard 
And heard some read a booke and reading laught ; 
The title of that booke was Gentle Craft. 
But when I markt the matter with regard, 
A new sprung branch that in mind did graft. 
And thus I said; Sirs, scorn not him that writ it ; 
A gilded blade hath oft a dudgeon haft, 
And well I see, this writer roves a shaft 
Neere fairest nuu-ke, yet happily not hit it, 
For neuer was the like booke sould in Poules 
If so with Gentle Craft it could persuade 
Great Princes midst their pompe to leame a trade. 
Once in their lives to worke, to mend their soules. 

No. 46 of " Epigrams both Pleasant and Serious, 
written by that all-worthy Knight Sir John Harring- 
ton, and never before printed. 181 5, 4to. 

Another circumstance confirms this was printed 
before 1600, as it was probably the occasion of the 
play of the Shoemaka^s Holiday being written ; tlie 
plot being from that part of the work which begins at 
diapter the tenth. [How Sir Simon Eyre being at 
first a shoe-maker, became in the end Lord Mayor of 
London, through the counsel of his wife ; and how he 
broke his fast every day on a table that he said he 
would not sell for a thousand pounds ; and how he 
caused Leaden Hall to be built.] Both play and 
tract were popular : of the latter editions have been 
too numerous in the chap-shape to enumerate ; of the 
play editions are known of dates 1600, 1610, 1618, 
1621, 1631, 1657. 

Another play to which the Delightful 
History gave rise is, A Shoemaker's a Gentle- 
man. This is more directly connected with 
the legend, and is thus described in Baker's 
Biographia Dramatica (vol. iii. p. 267) : 

Comedv by William Rowley. Acted at the Red 
Bull; and afterwards revived at the Theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, 4to, 1638. The plot of this play is 
founded on a novel in 4(0 called Crispin and 
Crispianns, or the History of the Gentle Craft. It 
consists of a good deal of low humour, and appears 
from Langl)ainetohave been a great favourite among 
the strolling companies in the country, and that some 
of the most comical scenes in it used conunonly to be 
selected and performed by way of droll at Bartholo- 
mew and South wark Fairs. 

Crispianus doubtless figured largely in the 
popular mind at that time as a typical warrior 
and soldier of fortune, and the reference to 
him in the speech of Henry V. before the 
fight at Agincourt, testifies not so much to 
Shakespeare's acquaintance with the fictions of 



that time, but to his consistent idea of the 
character of Henry, who, it is supposed, 
would not have mixed in the miscellaneous 
society of his wild days without becoming 
acquainted with so popular a history. The 
readiness with whicb the occasion is seized, 
points to the general character of the feast 
on the one hand, and to Henr/s clear deci- 
sion and promptness of character on the 
other. The famished band of English sol- 
diers, standing like sacrifices before the 
French host, are animated by the spirit of 
their leader. He is their king, in fact as 
well as name, because he is their hero. 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 
And say, "To-morrow is St. Crispian :" 
Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars. 
And say, " These woimds I had on Crispin's Day. ' * 

The prophetic picture of these lines is 
probably suggested by the custom of keeping 
that day a feast ; a custom in which others 
than those of the craft doubtless sympa- 
thized. The example of Crispianus, the 
shoemaker warrior, appears to be implied. 
It was here, on French soil, that he was said 
to have won his fame, which led to his re- 
gsdning his princely condition. And one 
can imagine that the inspiration of the legend 
appears in the lines — 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother : be he ne'er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition. 

As if to share that battle with the prince 
is to be ennobled, in a manner resembling 
the apotheosis of the craft of shoemaking by 
its having been followed by princes. And 
later on, when twitted by Henry for wishing 
for more men from England, Westmoreland 
exclaims — 

God's will ! my liege, would you and I alone, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle. 

Perhaps it would not be altogether fanci- 
ful to connect Crispianus and his warlike 
exploits in Gaul with that reference to the 
past in Henry's speech to his men before 
Harfleur — 

On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers war-proof, 
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Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in their parts from mom till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

There are several woodcuts illustrating 
the Delightful History, That opposite the 
title-page represents the two brothers side by 
side. Crispianus is completely armed, and 
there is a view of camp tents in the back- 
ground. Beneath are these lines — 

Honour and many victories do crown 
The name of Crispianus with reno\vn, 
Whilst Crispin a new conqueror doth prove, 
And wins at home a royal lady's love/* 

Of the notices of the observance of the 
Feast of St. Crispin, there is one, a cutting, 
pasted in the volume of the Delightful 
History, in the British Museum. The ac- 
count, dated, Dublin, 25th of October, 1734, 
is as follows : — 

Yesterday, being St. Crispin's Day, the Society 
of Toumeymen Cordwainers, vulgarly called Shoe- 
makers, walked in Procession through this City, and 
made a handsome appearance. As they passed by 
the Tholsel, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, ordered 
them to be stopped and deprived St. Crispin's Guards 
of their arms, together with their trumpets and kettle 
drums, and, as we hear, obliged some of them to take 
the Oath of Allegiance. This disappointment, how- 
ever, did not stop their proceedings ; they went to St. 
Michael's Church and heard an excellent sermon, 
suitable to the occasion, preached by the Reverend 
Mr. Robinson. After divine service they returned 
to the Bull's Head in Fishamble Street, where they 
had an excellent dinner, and concluded the day with 
Healths to their Majesties the Royal Family, &c." 

The origin of the legend of St. Crispin 
being laid in France, the fact of its obser- 
vance being more general in Scotland than 
other parts of the United Kingdom needs 
no further explanation. 

In October, 1741, the Edinburgh shoemakers 
made a very handsome parade in honour of their 
tutelar Saint Crispin, attended by several thousands of 
the populace. Their king was very richly dressed ; 
he had on a fine crimson velvet suit trimmed with 
gold, a train of crimson satin faced with ermine, and 
a collar round his shoulders with the Order of their 
Champion Crispianus ; on his head was a rich coronet 
adorned with jewels ; a gold ribband was tied round 
his left leg, and he had a baton in his hand. He 
was attended by six Ushers, six Pages, and twenty- 
four others. The colours came after, and were very 
fine, having the resemblance of St. Crispin taking the 
measure of St. Ursula's foot [This is one of the 
woodcuts in the Delightful History. '\ He was pre- 
ceded by a set of music, and twelve officers with 
white rods, and walked through the city with great 
pomp."— 5<ifw/ Crispin and tht Gentle Craft, 1868. 



" King Crispin's Procession in Falkirk the 
9th day of September, 18 14. A new song, 
composed for the occasion by a brother craft,'' 
of which the following are some of the verses, 
describes one of the celebrations : — 

The Champion bold he did appear 

with his iron coat of mail, 
Well guarded by his aid-de-camps (tic) 

lest any should assaiL 
Thev look'd like ancient warriors 

wnich history doth record. 
They were all dress'd in fine array 

admired by young and okL 

King Crispin he did next come forth 

in all his fine array 
Attended by his royal court, 

which grandeur did display ; 
The noble crown upon his head. 

And robe with a long train ; 
Supported by a few young crafts, 

mat it might not get a stain. 

The Lord Mayor next did appear, 

with his wig and scarlet gown. 
Surrounded by his Counsellors 

then all march'd west the town, &c. 

They returned to Shearer's Inn, whence 
they started ; a sumptuous dinner, with many 
toasts followed, and at night dancing and 
merriment. 

There is a description of a Festival in the 
Percy Anecdotes, under the title of King 
Crispin. It resembles the preceding one, 
but exceeds it in splendour ; — 

In the morning his Majesty King Crispin, with 
the whole of his officers of State, attendants, &c., that 
is, persons representing them, assembled in the chapel 
royal of Stirlmg Castle, and the company being there 
properly marshalled according to the most approved 
rules of heraldry, marched through the streets of 
Stirling in the following order : — 

Three men in front with broadswords drawn. 
The champion on horseback, armed, and 
supported by two aides-de-camp, also on 

horseback, with broadswords drawn. 
The head colonel with silver-hiltcd sword 
drawn, sash, and goiget 
Stand of Colours. 
Ensign with sash, gorget, and silver-hilted 
sword, supported by two captains with silver- 
hilted swords drawn. 
A military band of music 
Lord Mayor, supported by two aldermen and 

colours. 
The ushers, with green bitons, two and two, 

nats off. 

The King, in his royal robes, with a large 

green bdton, supported by his right and 

left hand secretaries, their hats off, his 

train borne by his pages. 

Prime Minister, hat off. 
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Fifteen lords, 'with stars on their left breasts, 

hats off, three and three. 

Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 

The corporation colours borne by two ensigns, 

[ supported by two captains with silver 

hilt^ swords, drawn. 

Commons, two and two. 

[Two stand of colours borne by two ensigns, 

supported bv two lieutenants with 

silver-hilted swords drawn. 

Fifes and drums. 

\ Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 
The Indian Prince in his robes, armed with 

battle-axe, and bows and arrows, 
supported by his two secretaries in character, 
also armed, and all on horseback. 
Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 
Lieutenant-colonel with sash and goiget, 

silver-hilted sword drawn (or pike). 
Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 
Three broadswordsmen 
Two majors on horseback. *' 

As the procession advanced through the 
town, they were greeted by the cheers of an 
immense number of spectators, and every 
window displayed beauty and smiling appro- 
bation. At five o'clock, his Majesty in 
council entertained his loyal subjects with a 
sumptuous dinner at the principal hotel. 
Afler the cloth was removed, *' His Majesty's 
well-beloved cousin, King George tiie 
Third," and various other toasts appropriate 
to the occasion, were drunk. 

The King's secretary then read a speech 
on behalf of his Majesty, after which the 
assembly adjourned to the ball-room, ** where 
the merry dance on the light fantastic toe 
displayed the taste, elegance, and envied 
beauty of King Crispin's empire." 

The military or warlike element in the 
preceding show is very pronounced, although 
Crispianus does not appear by name. St. 
Crispin's Day has received attention in the 
pages of Notes and Queries. On January lo, 
1852, "R.W.B." writes:— 

In the parishes of Cucklield and Hurstpierpoint in 
Sussex, it is still the custom to serve St. Crispin's 
Day, and it is kept with much rejoicing. The boys 
go round asking for money in the name of St. 
Crispin, bonfires are lighted, and it passes off very 
much in the same way as the Fifth of Noveml)er 
does. It appears from an inscription on a monument 
to one of the ancient family of Bunell, in the Parish 
Church of Cuckfield, that a Sir John Bunell attended 
Henry V. to France in the year 14 15, with one ship, 



twenty men-at-arms, and forty archers ; and it is 
probable that the observance of this day in that neigh- 
bourhood is connected with that fact. If so, though 
the names of 

Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 

have ceased to be "familiar as household words" in 
the mouths of the people, yet it is a curious proof for 
what length of time a usage may be transmitted, 
though the origin of it may be lost 

If any of your correspondents can inform me 
whether St. Crispin's Day is observed in their neigh- 
bourhood, and if so, whether such cases can be con- 
nected, as in the present instance, with some old 
warrior of Agincourt, they will much oblige.-^iV^/^j 
and Queriesy v. 30) 

" R. W. B." evidently was not aware of the 
legend of the patrons of shoemaking, Crispin 
and Crispinian, or Crispianus. The fact he 
communicates is very interesting neverthe- 
less. There is another notice of St Crispin's 
Day,by"S.T.R.," dated September II, 1852. 
The celebration was at Hexham, in Northum- 
berland, and consisted of dinner, procession, 
and dance, in the manner already described. 
" S. T. R." adds : " There is some legend con- 
nected with the afl^ir which I do not suffi- 
ciently remember to relate." Another 
festival in the same county occurred on 
July 29, 1822, when 

the cordwainers of Newcastle celebrated the festival 
of St. Crispin, by holding a coronation of their patron 
saint in the court of the Freemen's Hospital at the 
Westgate, and afterwards walking in procession 
through the principal streets of the town. This 
caricature show produced much laughter and mirth ; 
but, considering the rapid increase of knowledge, it 
is probably the last exhibition of this kind that the 
craft will exhibit in this place, — History of NewccLstU- 
upoH'Tyne^ vol. i. p. 88, by £. Mackenzie (1827). 

In Sunderland there is a St. Crispin's 
Friendly Society, of which the articles are 
enrolled in the county court. Among these 
it is specified that — 

An annual dinner be had on every i5th of October 
(St. Crispin's Day), towards which every member 
pays IJ., the rest to be paid out of the funds of the 
Society, The present state of their finances is very 

good liiey have a secretary and two stewards, 

who attend to the business of relieving sick members, 
&C. They have one warden, whose business is to see 
all pettites dettes paid incurred by their meetings. 
A committee is annually elected, to which all cases 
of an extraordinary nature are referred. Immediately 
after dinner on St Crispin's Day the procession is got 
up, in which they generally personify all the male 
members of the then reigning Royal Family, together 
with the Lord Mayor of London, Aldermen, &&, 
arranged as follows :-* 
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Championi duly equipped. ^ 

King, in his royal robes, with crown and sceptre, 

having his train borne bv four little boys. 

Royal Dukes. 

Lord Mayor of London. 

Aldermen, &c. 

The pnvate members take up the rear, and are 

generally dressed in black coats. In this order they 

generally proceed to walking round the room a few 

times, and occasionally they have a public procession. 

But as no part of the expenses of such procession are 

allowed to be paid out of the funds of the institution, 

this public exhibition occurs but seldom. The 

arrangements, however, are nearly the same, whether 

public or private, with this diflference, that when 

public, the champion is mounted on a charger, and^ 

the whole train, preceded by bands of music, &c. 

When private, they necessarily dispense with the 

noble animal, and for *' bands of music'* substitute 

the stringed instruments. On Friday last the festival 

was kept in this way, ** secure from public gaze.'* 

Invariably in the evening females are admitted, 
when his ^fajesty, ere he resigns his regal honours, 
selects himself a Queen : their Majesties then lead off 
the dance; thus they together sport on the "light 
fantastic toe," and so conclude the day. — Crispin 
Anecdotes, pp. 25-7. 

Such was the custom of commemorating 
St. Crispin's Day. Is it a custom now? 
Probably not. St. Crispin in ^modern life 
may be celebrated by a dozen or two of 
gentlemen of the last in swallow-tails ; and 
in neat complimentary speeches after dinner, 
reference may be made to the past, and the 
numerous celebrities who have made shoes, 
from the brothers Crispin and Crispinian 
and St. Hugh downward. The old lines 
from the Shooe-maker's Glory — 

To add more lustre unto the merriment, 
Our ancestors came of a roval descent ; 
Crispin, Crispina, and noble St. Hugh, 
Were all sons of kings, this b known to be true, 

may be repeated in the year 1882. The 
fantastic procession k probably defunct ; gone 
to the old-clothes shop. It existed in Carlyle's 
young days in his country; but he it was 
who gave significant intimations to the world 
that it was growing out of its clothes, and 
must begin to think of fresh suits. Life is 
change; and change is development; but 
mankind loves the past There it is that the 
soul of things may be seen, and man's spirit, 
struggling for expression, appears before us 
in symbols often strongest where most 
grotesque. 




pre0ton (3ilt). 

IT a time when the old Gild life 
has departed, it is pleasant to re- 
flect that its memories are still 
kept up with such vigour as we 
have witnessed at Preston. Commencing on 
Monday, the 4th of September, and continuing 
throughout the week, the festivities and cere- 
monies of this ancient Gild, which take place 
every twenty years, carry us back, in thought 
at ail events, to the early history of Gilds, 
about which so much has been written, and 
about which so much has yet to be written. 
The daily newspapers having duly chronicled 
the modem doings of the Gild, we propose 
to take our readers back to the ancient 
doings, and endeavour to find out the true 
significance of the early history of Preston Gild. 
In treating of the history of Gilds and 
Municipal Corporations, it is necessary to do 
away with the notion that each Gild or Cor- 
poration has an entirely independent history. 
It has so long been the fashion to attribute 
the origin of Corporations to the charter of 
the sovereign or over-lord, that the mere 
idea of grouping the whole of the Gilds and 
the whole of the Corporations together, and 
deducing from the evidence thus accumulated 
the lines of a common history, has scarcely 
occurred to the student, and I venture to 
think that my contribution to Archaologia 
(vol. xlvi.), " On Traces of the Primitive 
Village Community in English Municipal In- 
stitutions," was the first effort in this direction. 
During the continuation of these studies, which 
are gradually assuming a somewhat extensive 
compass, I have ascertained some important 
facts with reference to the contribution of 
Preston to the early history of Gilds, and I 
propose placing them before the readers of 
The Antiquary. 

It is worth while, in the first place, point- 
ing out why the charter cannot be said to 
liave originated the Gild or the Corporation. 
At the present day, when a town is incor- 
porated into a borough, it formulates its 
desires into a document, which becomes the 
basis of the new charter. Thus the charter 
may be said to stereotype existing facts and 
history, rather than to create a state of things 
that did not previously exist. Accordingly, 
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the study of municipal chartered rights is a 
study of the customs of the town at the 
time of the grant — altered or varied, it may 
be, in some matters of detail, in sbme matters 
of definite privilege, or of State relief from 
taxation, but in the main elements a simple 
permission to carry on the customs and 
exercise the functions that had hitherto been 
carried on and exercised. In the case of 
Preston this is actually known to have been 
the case. The first charter granted to the 
town is that of Henry II., without date, apd 
known only by an Inspcximus ; and then 
follow charters of ist John, i ith Henry III., 
and 37th Henry III. The Royal Commis- 
sioners, reporting hereon in 1835, distinctly 
assert that ** the three earlier charters seem to 
have been little more than confirmations of 
certain unchartered privileges which the bur- 
gesses of this town had enjoyed from very 
ancient times."* 

Now this clearing away of the obstacles 
to our penetrating beyond the times of 
charters for the early history of Gilds, enables 
us at once to ask the important question — 
Does not the wide-spread existence of Gilds 
proclaim a history which begins in the earliest 
times of the English race ? Mr. Spencer, 
relying upon the evidence brought together 
by Dr. Brentano, points out with great clear- 
ness that in the Gild of later days we have 
the representative of the ancient family, t He 
rests his conclusion mainly upon the liability 
of the Gild brethren to answer for the ^ood 
behaviour of each other, and upon the smgu- 
larly curious evidence of the common family 
(/>., Gild) meal — two institutions which 
essentially carry us back to the primitive 
family unit of a village community. But 
Preston Gild adds some further important 
evidence, the value of which cannot be over- 
rated. The family unit of the primitive 
village community held tenements in the 
village, the possession of which gave them 
their only rights in the village, in the period- 
ical distribution of arable lands, and in the 
common pasture. To each of these impor- 
tant features of the archaic family, Preston 
Gild presents a corresponding feature. 
According to the ancient Custumal, now pre- 

* Sec also Thompson's English Municipal History^ 
p. 92. J 

t PolUical InslilulionSf p, 557. 



served among the Corporation archives, and 
which it is curiously stated " they have from 
the Breton laV : — 

No one can be a burgess unless he have a bui^ge, 
of 12 feet in front. 

Also, when any burgess shall receive his bur- 
gage, and it shall be a void place, the Reeve shall ad- 
mit him so that he shall erect his burgage within forty 
days upon a forfeiture ; but if he docs not erect it he 
shall be in mercy [i.e., shall be amerced] I2</.* 

This is the ancient village tenement upon 
which depends the rights of the villager. 
Another entry in the Custumal enables us to 
absolutely identify this Gild tenement as a 
relic of the archaic village tenement, for it 
carries with it the primitive rights of pre- 
emption :t — 

Also when any burgess shall be desirous to sell his 
burgage, his next-of-kin is to buy that burgage of him 
before any other, and when it shall be sold and he 
hath not another burgage, when the other shall be 
seized he shall give 4//. for the issue, but if hath 
another burgage he shall give nothing.^ 

A further interesting feature of these 
clauses of the ancient Custumal of Preston 
is the fact that " forty days" only were allowed 
for the erection of the tenement — a time that 
takes us to the ancient village habitation, 
consisting of wooden frames filled in with 
wattle and daub. Some reminiscences of 
these old buildings were retained until 
modem days. When the old buildings facing 
the market-place were removed in 1855, 
much ciuiosity was excited by an examina- 
tion of the framework, each tenon and 
mortise being numbered to correspond with 
each other, so that when the firame was placed 
on the site it had to occupy the component 
parts could be easily fitted to each other .§ 
The ancient homesteads of England exist 
still here and there — let me note in passing 
the ancient wood and plaster building (con- 
sisting of one large room) at the back of 
the wall on tlie lower quay at Southampton — 
and a study of them is very much needed. 

The next important feature of this old Cus- 
tumal of Preston is that which connects the 
burgage tenement with the rights over the land. 

A burgess hath common pasture everywhere, except 
in cornfields, meadows, ana hayes.H 

* Dobson and Ilarland's History of Preston Guild ^ 

PP' 74-75- 
f For the archaic feature of this, see vol. iv. p. 89* 

X Dobson and Harland, loc, eit, p. 77. 

% Ibid. p. 47. II Ihd. p. 77. 
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This unfortunately does not give us com- 
plete evidence of the ancient mode of 
periodical distribution of the arable lands, it 
not being stated in what manner the "corn 
fields, meadows, and hayes" were held ; but 
on turning to the Reports of the Commission 
of 1835, we ascertain that among the present 
property of the borough, irrespective of 
special grants for charity, are some plots of 
land, let principally on leases for life or to 
yearly tenants, by public tender. Con- 
sidermg the evidence to be derived from the 
general history of Corporation property, it 
is not too much to say that these modern 
life-leases and rack-rentals are the descendants 
of the earlier arable plots held by all the 
burgesses in right of their tenements within 
the village, especially as we have the pasture 
rights definitely preserved in the forest, wood, 
and swamp, the ancient "mark" of the village. 
There is one other important item of 
primitive life preserved in the Custumal of 
Preston Gild. 

The Pretor of the Court 'shall collect the king's 
farm at the four terms of the year .... and shall 
take away the door of such burgage, and the burgess 
shall not replace his door until he have paid his debt.* 

The association of the burgage tenement 
with the liability is very extraordinarily shown 
by this curious custom, and comparing it 
with the more severe practice at Folkestone! 
and at Hastings | of the commoners pulling 
down the chief tenement upon the refusal of 
a burgess to accept office, we may carry the 
whole practice back to that age when the 
village tenement was the centre firom which 
issued all the rights, and correspondingly all 
the liabilities, of the primitive villager. 

Thus it appears to me that these old Gild 
records are deserving of still further study — 
a study which shall proceed upon the lines of 
comparative archaeology instead upon the old 
plan of isolated descriptions of ancient facts 
and events. Picking out one or two of the 
leading features of the earliest Custumal of 
Preston Gild, we have been able to glean 
therefrom a contribution to the science of 
primitive politics, and by a thorough com- 
parison of the customs of other Gilds, it is 
possible to ascertain a great deal more of 
the pre-historic phases of English social 

* Dobson and Harland, loc, cit, p. 75. 

t Report of the Record Commission^ 1837, p. 453. 

% Sussex ArchaQlogicdl CoiUctunts^ xii. p. 197. 



history. Into that we cannot of course 
enter just now ; but I must be permitted to 
quote some curious facts concerning the Gild 
show at Shrewsbury, in order to give an 
example of the significant relation which 
the modem Gild bears to the ancient family. 
I cannot conceive anything more directly 
indicative of the ancient village settlement 
in families than the following mimic Gild 
festivities, and they become so only because 
they fit in with other evidence from the 
antiquities of Gild life, and because the 
picture thus produced is a counterpart of 
the picture produced by a study of the oldest 
land and village customs of England. 

At Shrewsbury, on the southern side of 
the town, separated from it by the river, lies 
a large piece of high ground called Kings- 
land. This land belongs to the Corporation, 
and it was on this spot that the Shrewsbury 
Gilds held their annual festivities ; and 
hither they directed the pageant procession, 
which, as in other places, was held about 
the feast of Corpus Christi. Portions of 
land were distributed to the different Gilds, 
the officers of which built thereupon their 
halls, or "arbours," as they were termed. 
These erections were principally composed 
of wood, and each was furnished with a large 
table or tables and benches, from which the 
members of the Gild regaled themselves at 
their annual festivals. Supplementary build- 
ings, sometimes of brick, were attached to 
the halls for the accommodation of the 
persons in charge. Each hall was appro- 
priated to a particular Gild, and all had a 
plot of ground allotted to them, usually 
rectangular in shape, which was surrounded 
by a hedge and ditch, and had also an entrance 
gate of more or less ornamental design. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 



0n Some Quaint 01^ Xawa 
of ]6ndlan^ 

By J. H. Flood. 

PART II. 

|GAINST transgressors of the law 
generally our forefathers were by 
no means so leniently disposed as 
we are, but were accustomed to 
take full stock of all delinquents who were 
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to be dealt with. The old writer, quoted in 
the last article, says on this subject : — 

Now, upon the examination of felons, and the like 
offendors, these circumstances following are to be 
considered : — 

His name, that is, if he be called by divers names ; 
his parents, if they were wicked and given to the same 
kind of fault ; his abilitie of body, that is, if strong 
and swifte, or weake and sickly ; his nature, if civu 
or hasty, witty and subtill, a quareller, pilferer, or 
bloudy minded, &c. ; his means, if he hath whereon 
to live, or not ; his trade ; his company, if ruffians, 
suspected persons, or his being in company with any 
other offendors ; his course of lyfe, that is, if a com- 
mon ale-house hunter, or ryottous in diet, play or 
apparell ; whether he be of eviU fame or report ; 
whether he hath committed the like offence before ; 
the change of his countenance, his blushing, looking 
downewards, silence, trembling ; his answers, doubtfiiU 
or repugnant ; the measure of his foot ; if he fled ; if 
he lyes lurking in a place where he had nothing to 
do ; time, the yeare, day, houre, early or late. 

It may, however, surprise the reader to hear 
that, in the reign of Elizabeth, dyeing cloth 
or other material with logwood was deemed 
so heinous an offence, that persons convicted 
thereof were committed to prison, and there 
" remained without baile " until they paid 
the penalty required by the law. 

By a Statute passed in the reign of Edward 
VI. it is enacted that : — 

No person under the degree of a lord, shall shoot 
in any handgim, within any citie or towne, at any 
fowle or other marke, upon any church, house or 
dove-cote. Neither shall any person shoot in any 
place, any haile-shot, or any moe pellets than one, 
at one time, upon paine to forfeit iO;f , and to have 
three moneths imprisonment." 

A good position in society seems to have 
also been a sine qud non to all lovers of sport 
in the merry days of a still older period, 
judging from the following enactment of the 
time of Richard II. : — 

If any layman, not having inlands 40r. per annum; 
or if any priest or dark, not having living ^o£ per 
annum, shall have, or keep any hound, greyhound, 
or other dog for to hunt, or any ferets, hays, hare- 
pipes, cords, nets, or other engins, to take or destroy 
deere, hare, conies, or other gentlemen's game, and 
shall be thereof convicted at the sessions of the peace, 
every such offender shaU be imprisoned for one whole 
yeare. 

Due attendance at divine service was re- 
quired by the law in the time of "good 
Queen Bess," one of her statutes declaring 
that — " persons above the age of sixteen 
yeares, which shal absent themselves from 



the Church by the space of one moneth, and 
shall be thereof lawfully convicted, shal 
forfeit for every moneth 20;^, without 
baile." 

We are informed by an old author that 
" the law abhorreth idlenesse as the mother 
of all evill ;" and it would appear that the 
spirit of this sentiment was duly observed 
by our forefathers in the time of Edward III. 
During the reign of this sovereign, Parlia- 
ment passed an Act, known as the Statute of 
Labourers, the particulars of which are 
curious, *' and are a good standard to setde 
the comparative value of money." The 
object of the Statute was to rectify the 
state of disorganization existing in the labour 
market of the day, which had been caused 
by the plague of the previous year. This 
terrible visitation having seriously depopu- 
lated the country, some of the labourers, 
according to the recital of the Statute, were 
now taking advantage of the scarcity of 
hands to insist upon extravagant demands, 
while others were choosing rather to beg and 
live in idleness, than to earn their bread by 
labour. This Statute, which was a sort of 
Master and Servant's Act, declares that " a 
common labovurer in the hay harvest, is to 
have one penny a day, except a mower, who, 
if he mows by the acre, is to have 5^. an 
acre, or otherwise 5^. a day. A reaper is to 
have ^d. the iirst week in August, and 30?. 
till the end of the month, and he not to ask 
for either meat, or any other perquisite or 
indulgence " (see Barrington on the Statutes^ 

p. 239)- 

In the time of Elizabeth it was permitted 

to every justice of the peace, upon request, 
" to cause all such artificers and other persons 
as be meet, to labour by his discretion, to 
worke by day in hay-time, and harvest-time, 
for the saving of corne and hay, and might 
upon their refusal imprison them in the 
stockes by the space of two dayes and one 
night^ — a very salutary law, which might 
advantageously be revived in these days in 
certain cases. 

A commentator upon the old enactments 
** made for the setting to worke and relief of the 
poore," recommends justices of the peace to 
use " their best endeavours for the due exe- 
cution thereof," on the ground that "infinite 
swarms of idle vagabonds are rooted 6utj 
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which before wandred up and downe, to the 
great danger and indignitie of our nation." 

Against offenders of this class, the law 
was extremely severe, a Statute of Elizabeth 
declaring that "any one justice of peace 
may appoint all rogues and vagobonds which 
shall be taken begging, wandering, or mis- 
ordering themselves, to be stripped naked 
from the middle upward, and to be whipped 
till their bodie be bloudie." After the rogues 
and vagabonds had been thus accommodated, 
the duty of the justice acting in the matter, 
was to present them with "a testamoniall 
under his hand and scale, testifying their 
punishment," with the date, place, &c.; no 
doubt a very gratifying species of testimo- 
nial to the fortunate recipients. The defi- 
nition of a vagabond in old English law 
books is this : — " He which hath neither cer- 
taine house, nor stedfast habitation, but liveth 
idely, and loytering, and a rogue and vaga- 
bond seem to be all one." The following 
are some of those included in this cate- 
gory:— 

All idle persons going about the country, cither 
using any subtil craft, or unlawfull games, being 
fortune tellers, or juglers, or using any other crafty 
science. 

All Procters, patent-gatherers, collectors for gaoles, 
prisons, or hospitals, wandering abroad. 

All fencers, bearewards, common players of enter- 
ludes, and minstrels, wandering abroad. 

AU pedlers, petty chapmen, tinkers^ and glassemen, 
wandering abroad. 

All persons wandering, and pretending themselves 
to be Egyptians. 

Poore, diseased, or impotent persons tiavelling to 
the bathes for ease of their giiefes. 

When rogues became very bad indeed, 
they were called incorrigible, and are thus 
spoken of: — 

Now these incorrigible rogues be such as shall 
either appear to be dangerous to the inferiour sort of 
people, or such as will not be reformed of their 
roguish kind of life. 

A rogue that affirmeih that hee was borne in such 
a towne in such a county, and is sent thither, if he 
Were not borne there in truth, is said to be an incor- 
rigible rogue. 

B^gars were a far greater abomination in 
the eyes of our ancestors than they are in 
ours, for we read that ** Master Perkins," in 
his exposition of the eighth commandment, 
" Thou shalt not steale," saith *' that he breaks 
that commandment, which being lustie, lives 



by begging. And so of him which shall 
relieve, feed, or cloath stout and lustie rogues." 
Closely allied to these transgressors were 
another species, called night walkers, defined 
in old law to be " suspected persons as shall 
sleepe in the daytime, and goe abroad in the 
nights," who were held so much in abhorrence, 
that one writer speaks thus of them : — 

Such night-walkers, or night-birds, are ominous, 
like the whistlers, and such night walkings are unfit for 
honest men, and more suiting to the thiefi^ the night- 
whistler, and to beasts of the prey, which come forth 
from their dens, when man goes to his rest. 

It appears that the section of the British 
public commonly now known under the name 
of gipsies, were, in the reign of Henry VI II., 
the subjects of a severe enactment. A Statute 
of the twenty-second year of that king declares 
that "every justice of peace, or sherife, 
within one moneth after the arrivall may 
seise all the goods of any outlandish persons 
calling themselves Egyptians, that shall come 
into this realme, and may also keepe the one 
moitie thereof for his owne use." By a 
Statute of Elizabeth it was further enacted 
that "if any person shall call himself an 
Egyptian, or shall be in the companie of such, 
or shall disguise himselfe in apparell or speech, 
it is felonie without benefit ofdergie,^ 

On the strength of these Acts of Parliament, 
according to Sir Matthew Hale, in his work, 
Pleas of the Craivn, upwards of a dozen of 
the unfortunate wretches in question were 
executed at one time in Suffolk. Not until 
the reign of George IV. were these laws fully 
repealed, and even at this day no small 
amount of prejudice exists against the 
** strange kind of commonwealth," as Black- 
stone terms the gipsies (vol. iv. 165), who 
were so inhumanly treated in this our liberty- 
loving England.' 

The phrase, "benefit of clergy," has just 
been mentioned, and it is one employed to de- 
note a very singular feature of old English law, 
which requires notice in a Paper like the pre- 
sent. It was an ancient privilege allowed to 
the clergy, of claiming, when accused of felony, 
to be delivered up to an ecclesiastical judge 
— always favourable to his own order—for 
compurgation, instead of being tried in the 
ordinary way before the lay judges of the 
land. In ancient times, few persons, except 
those in holy orders, could read, and ac< 
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cordingly the test for an accused person 
claiming benefit of clergy, was his ability 
to read. If he could not, the courts would 
not part with the defendant, but proceeded 
to try him as though he were a la3anan. 
Afterwards, when education became more 
general, other persons besides clergymen 
were able to read ; and so, in the reign 
of Edward III., Parliament ejctended the 
privilege of clergy, as it is calleci, to clerkly 
laymen, and in the reign of Elizabeth this 
enactment was confirmed. Women were 
not allowed their clergy until the reign of 
William and Mary, when Parliament ex- 
tended the benefit to them. In the reign 
of Henry VII., however, a blow was aimed 
at this singular privilege as enjoyed by lay- 
men, and a statute was then passed — against 
"diverse persons Uttered^ who have been 
more bold to commit murders, rapes, rob- 
bery, theft, as well as all other mischievous 
deeds" — ^which enacted that persons "not 
within holy orders" accused of these offences, 
and convicted thereof, were in cases of 
murder to be marked with the letter *'M" 
on the brawn of the left thumb, and in all 
others with the letter " T," to denote, it is 
presumed, that the person had been guilty 
of theft. In cases of high treason, benefit 
of clergy was never allowed to be pleaded. 
It is stated that, when an accused person 
claimed his clergy, it was usual to test his 
learning by requesting him to read the first 
verse of the fifty-first Psalm, which in Latin 
begins with the words, Miserere met Deus, In 
addition to the extraordinary character of this 
proceeding, in which a touch of grim humour 
seems perceptible, its absurdity is apparent ; 
for, of course, men might easily have coached 
themselves up in the required test. The 
ecclesiastical judge, who was generally the 
bishop, might, however, have given the de- 
fendant anything else to read ; and in either 
case, in the event of his inability to comply, 
might have handed him over to the law, and 
this proceeding frequently meant death. A 
custom which favoured criminals solely on 
account of their good education, appears to 
us who live in times when it is justly thought 
that superior intelligence adds a stain to 
criminality of any kind, to be in the highest 
degree absurd; yet we are told by able 
writers that the benefit of clergy, or learn- 



ing — for " clergy" is here tantamount thereto 
— ^was not so ridiculous as it seems. Without 
saying more on the subject, it may be stated 
that the privilege wa9 abolished in the reign 
of George IV. 

In conclusion, we will present the reader 
with a specimen of an indictment for murder 
in use in this country not so very many years 
since. It is as quaint a cocflposition as can 
well be imagined, and few persons could 
peruse its cumbersome phraseology without 
observing its childishness and narrow-minded- 
ness : — 

Westmorland. >f T the gentral quarter sessions of ike 
^^ peace holden at Appleby in and for 
the county aforesaid, the seventh day of April in the first 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord George the third 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith, and so forth. Before J. P. and K. P. esquires, 
and others their associates, justices of our said lord the 
king, assipted to keep the peace of our said lord the king 
in the said county, and also to hear and determine divers 
felonies, trespasses, and other misdemeanours in the said 
county committed, by the oath of — eood and lawful 
men of the county aforesaid, sworn andcnargedto inquire 
for our said lord the king," and for the body of the county 
aforesaid, it ispresentea; 

That John Armstrong late of Appleby in the county 
aforesaia, yeoman, not having God before his eyes, but 
oeing moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
on the thirtieth day of March in the first year of the reign 
of our said sovereign lord George the third of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, 
and so forth, at the hour of nine in the afternoon of the 
same day, with force andarmt, at Appleby aforesaid in 
the county aforesaid, in and upon one George Harrison in 
thepeaee of God and of our said lord the king then and 
there being (the aforesaid George Harrison not having any 
weapon then drawn, nor the aforesaid George Harrison 
having first stricken the said John Anastrongj feloniously 
did make an assault; and that the aforesatd John Arm- 
strong, with a certain drawn sword of the value of five 
shillings, which he the said John Armstrong in his right 
hand then and there had and held, the said George Har- 
rison in and upon the right side of the belly near the 
short ribs of him the said George Harrison {the aforesaid 
George Harrison as is aforesaid then and there not having 
any weapon drawn, nor the aforesaid Geoige Harrison 
then and there having first stricken the said John Arm- 
strong) then and there feloniously did stab and thrust, 
giving unto the said George Harrison then and there with 
the sword aforesaid, in form aforesaid, in and upon the 
right side of the belly near the short ribs of him the said 
George Harrison one mortal wound of the breadth of one 
inch, and of the defth of nine inches; of which said 
mortal wound, he the said George Harrison then and 
there instantly died: And so the Jurors afotaaid upon 
their oath aforesaid do say, that the said John Armstrong 
him the said George Harrison on the aforesaid thirtieth 
day ^ March in the year aforesaid, at Appleby aforesaid 
in the county aforesaid, in manner and form aforesaid, 
feloniously did kill; against the peace of our said lord 
the now king, his crown and dignity, and against the 
form and statute in such case made and provided. 
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I AZLITT remarks in one of his enter- 
taining essays that a person may 
be indebted for valuable discourse 
to a great aunt^ whose existence he 
had never heard of. Fletcher appears to 
have received his unquestionable temper and 
undaunted fearlessness from some grand aunt 
or uncle of the Bruces on his mother's side. 
In two lines of an old pasquil, we find him 
tersely and not inappropriately described : — 

If Saltoun for freedom and property cry, 

While tyrant may be read in nis tongue and his eye. 

All the notices of him by his contemporaries 
are exact. In them we find few of the lights 
and shades in character drawing to which 
we are now accustomed. They are as precise 
as the recorded verdict of a body of jurors, 
and bear the indeUble stamp of his own age. 
His character is a strange and interesting 
study to a lover of the idiosyncrasies of the 
human mind, and would not inappropriately 
form the groundwork of an article on self- 
tormentors who are never satisfied ; or on 
men with ideals which the fitness of 
things can never realize ; or on men having 
no power of adaptability ; or on men with 
striking individualities. A theorist in an age 
of action, a student among men of arms, his 
ideas of government were, as Rawlinson 
sententiously puts it, " too fine spun." Alike 
in views and in temper, he was impracticable 
in a time when events hurried with great 
quickness, if not with precision. His fast- 
and-hard principles made no allowance for 
emergencies. The occurrence of extra- 
ordinary events embroiled him with men 
who had previously been his friends; all 
intimacy was severed with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, because the Duke, in the in- 
terests of his country, again became Secretary 
of State ; and he used Lord Sunderland in 
the same manner, on his lofdship voting for 
the army. His keen spirit of independence 
made his career a wayward one, and his 
haughty temper drove him into indefensible 
positions in Parliament ; he laid hands on 
Lord Stair, and gave him " the reply valiant," 



on his lordship having made a remark which 
Fletcher imagined applied to him. Whigs 
and Tories, in his emphatic way, he con- 
sidered names to cloak the knaves of both, 
and Sovereigns were only effective hindrances 
to national liberty and progress ; yet he 
entertained the hope that a republic would 
prove happy to Scotland Mr. Hill Burton 
thinks that he would have been an ungenial 
companion and fellow-labourer for burgesses 
or boors ; and there can be no doubt that his 
own country's nobles and politicians found in 
him one on whose support they could not 
depend, and whose geniality they could not 
discover. But he stands out from among 
those of his age and his country, too many 
of whom were time- and self-servers, and 
tainted with the influence of the Courts, as a 
thoroughly honest man. ' ^ All his contempo- 
raries bear enthusiastic witness to his sterling 
honesty. And it is one of the strange con- 
trasts of his character, that while he ever 
acted for what he deemed the advantage of 
his country and the freedom of the nation, he 
proposed a plan of predial slavery for the 
swarms of beggars that infested the land. 
Sir George Lockhart holds him up for his 
honesty as an example to those desiring " to 
serve and merit well of his country ;" and 
Malcolm Laing reveres and laments over 
him as being ** the last of the Scots/] This 
" low, thin man, of a brown complexion, full 
of fire, with a stern, sour look," was as honest 
as the sword he wore. In his strong oppo- 
sition to the Highland parties, whose inter- 
ference was seldom beneficial to the nation, 
and to the Jacobites, he claims the sympathy 
of the Saxon Lowlanders. He possessed a 
virtue, by no means common then or now, of 
being consistent in his opposition. Despite 
the power of the Governments, he opposed as 
vehemently the intrigues of the courtiers as 
he did the designs of the Sovereigns. AVhile 
he sadly lacked statesmanlike qualities, it is 
necessary, in order that we may understand 
the fulness of his character, that we place 
ourselves to a slight degree in sympathy with 
his patriotic zeal. His learning was in advance 
of most of his equals ; and it is the opinion 
of the English historian that he bore a lively 
resemblance to Roman senators. Many of 
his eccentricities fall into forgetfulness as we 
are guided in our judgment by the noble 
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spirit of the love of country which animated 
him ; and then even the calmness of the 
Scottish Ilistoriographer-Royal recognizes 
that few men in Scotland or in any other 
country has attained, as he did, what was 
noble m classic patriotism and courageous in 
mediaeval chivalry. 

Most of our early Scotch writers are stiff 
and formal, as if they wrote upon their oaths.* 
Grace, ease, and style they sadly lacked. 
Fletcher, with his pure English, his swinging 
flexibility, and the wonderful neatness of his 
style, far surpasses most, if not all, of our 
old Scotch politicians. His writings rank him 
among the best of early Scotch authors. A 
ruddy glow of enthusiasm, a bright ideal of 
national freedom, and a noble indignation 
against corrupt manners, reign over them. 
They read as a faithful transcript of his full 
spirit, and the pages flow with a forcible yet 
elegant style, pointed with a wealth of illustra- 
tions. The pith of his power is frequently 
compressed into short, nervous sentences, 
where at once his strong personality is felt 
His fervour not unfrequently turns his thought 
out in epigrams, which readily lend them- 
selves to quotation. 

If we may live free, I little value who is king. 

I cannot see why arms should be denied to any 
man who is not a slave, since they are the only true 
badges of liberty. 

Whoever is for making the king's power too little 
or too great, is an enemy to the monarchy. 

The sea is the only empire that can naturally belong 
to us. 

Upon the union of the crowns Scotland was totally 
neglected, like a farm managed by servants, and not 
under the eye of the master. 

They (the Presbyterians) must not tell me that their 
church can never fall, since it is the true church of 
God. If it be the true church of God, it needs no 
crooked arts to support it. 

This last quotation shows at once his 
quickness of sight and his keenness of touch. 
His style is free to a great degree from the 
defects of his time, and possesses the singular 
freshness which follows foreign culture. Clear, 
precise, and pithy, earnest in his convictions, 
and full of hope, with a decided facility of 
insight withal, his writings form excellent 
reading. His Saxon blood runs through his 
Saxon words. Many sentences of happy 
meaning arrest our attention. He said that 
the "mutual good offices" between the 
Sovereign and Parliament should, 



like regular tides, ebb and flow between king and 

people The king stands in need of money, 

the people of good laws Money may be given 

at once, for a long tim^ or for ever ; but good laws 
cannot be so enacted, the occasion and the necessity 
of them discovering itself only from time to time. 

As an accurate descriptive writer of the 
manners of his time he ranks high. His 
pictures are generally sad, though his hopes 
were ever bright. They are full of gloom, 
with the shades dull and dark and full of 
awe ; but, vivid with picturesque terseness, 
they lifl his writings above the fleeting repu- 
tation of an essayist into the position oi 
valuable historical materials. Sir Walter 
Scott was among the first to recognize this 
value of his being a limner of national life ; 
and in the novelist's pages we come across 
quotations from Fletcher, which give us 
glimpses into the cavalier-like manners of the 
time and the deplorable state of the country. 
His accuracy is undoubted, and a page of his 
description is like a table of statistics clothed 
in realization. With considerable power he 
describes the state of agriculture in 1698 : — 

Were I to assign the principal and original source 
of our poverty, I should place it in the letting of 
our lands at so excessive a rate as makes the tenant 
poorer even than his servant, whose wages he cannot 
pay ; and involves in the same misery day labourers, 
tradesmen, and the lesser merchants yv-ho live in the 
country villages and towns ; and thereby influences 
no less the great towns and wholesale merchants, 
makes the master have a troublesome and ill-paid 
rent, his lands not improved by inclosure or other- 
. wise, but, for want of horses and oxen fit for labour, 
everywhere run out and abused. 

The condition of the lesser freeholders, or heritors 
as we call them, is not much better than that of our 
tenants ; for they have no flocks to improve their 
lands, and living not as husbandmen but as gentlemen, 
they are never able to attain any. Besides this, the 
unskilfulness of their wretched and half>starved ser- 
vants is such, that their lands are no l)etter cultivated 
than those laboured by beggarly tenants. And thoueh 
a gentleman of estate take a farm into his own hands, 
yet servants are so unfaithful or lazy, and the cotmtry 
people such great enemies of all manners of inclosure, 
that, after having struggled with innumerable difficul- 
ties, he at last finds it impossible for him to alter the 
ordinary bad methods whilst the rest oC the country 

continues in them To all this may be added, 

the letting of farms in most part of those grazing 
countries every year by roop or auction. But our 
management in the countries cultivated by tillage is 
much worse, because the tenant pays his rent in 
grain, wheat, barley, or oats. 

He had a patriotic Lowlander's antipathy 
against the Highlanders ; and, if the state of 
the Highlands was as he represented it to 
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be, he cannot be accused of narrowness in 
that antipathy. He thus spiritedly describes 
the Highlands and the state of Uie country 
with the number of lawless beggars : — 

There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
many poor families very meanly provided for by the 
church boxes, with others who, by living upon bad 
food, fall into various diseases) two hundred thousand 
people begging from door to door. These are not 
only no way advantageous, but a verv grievous bur- 
den to so poor a country. And though the number of 
them be perhaps double to what it was formerly, yet 
in all times there have been about one hundred thou- 
sand of those vagabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or subjection either to the laws of the land or 
even those of God and Nature ; fathers incestuouslv 
accompanying with their own daughters, the son with 
the mother, and the brother with the sister. No 
magistrate could ever discover or be informed which 
way one in a hundred of these wretches died, or that 
ever they were baptized. Many murders have been 
discovered among them ; and they are not only a 
most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (who, 
if they give not breads or some kind of provision, 
to perhaps forty such villains in one day, are sure 
to be insulted by them), but they rob many poor 
people who live in houses distant from any neighbour- 
nood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where they feast and 
riot for many days ; and at country weddings, mar- 
kets, burials, and other the like public occasions, they 
are to be seen, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together. 

To encourage industry and to discourage 
thieving, and as a remedy for such lawless- 
ness, he proposed his plan of predial slavery ; 
and, rather than the beggars continue a bur- 
den on his country, he said it would be 
better if they " were sold to the gallies or 
West Indies." His political opinions are 
interesting, and are strongly flavoured with 
his republican sentiments. He very justly 
proposed that all rents of farms be paid in 
money and not in grain, the evil effects of 
which in his own age he has well summarized. 
In the same Paper he made the startling 
proposal of gradually abolishing interest on 
money, with the object that all the money of 
the nation should be taken from investments 
and employed in cultivation or in trade ; and 
then he brought forward the republican pro- 
posal that no man was to be allowed to 
possess more land than he was able to culti- 
vate by servants, having for his objects " the 
plough being everywhere in the hand of the 
possessor," and the race of "horses and 
black cattle much mended." His martial 
spirit is shown in the proposal that all young 



men should enter a camp for two years' 
military training ; the camps were not to be 
stationary, but to remove from " heath to 
heath." Besides the use of arms, they were 
to be taught "wrestling, leaping, swimming, 
and the Uke exercises;" and to "carry as 
much in their march as ever any Roman sol- 
dier did." Many of the regulations are not 
without a dash of his strong humour. The 
soldiers were to 

be obliged to use the countrymen with all justice 
in their bargains, for that and all other things they 
stand in need of from them. Their drink should be 
water, sometimes tempered with a proportion of 
brandy, and at other times with vin^ar. 

The patriotic Scot, recognizing that the 
young soldiers, "like wax, they may be 
moulded into any shape," was desirous of 
due care being taken that " the 5routh" 
should not "be infected with foreign 
manners." 

It is in " An Account of a Conversation 
concerning a right Regulation of Governments 
for the common good of Mankind/' that 
Fletcher reaches his highest literary powers. 
It has been aptly described as " singularly 
natural, easy, and pleasant, showing great 
powers, both historical and dramatic ;" and 
it is valuable as a record of his manner of 
speaking, though it is barbed at times with 
biting banter and hilarious humour, and con- 
tains many of his lofty ideas and charac- 
teristic notions. But we seek in vain for 
any definite principle of government; and 
while recognizing the necessity of a union, 
he desires a union of England and Scotland's 
strength, a federative union; his schemes 
are extravagantly enthusiastic, and un- 
doubtedly Utopian. This little pamphlet is, 
nevertheless, remarkably interesting to the 
man of letters and to the student of history 
for its delightful old charm. The tone and 
style are those of an educated country gen- 
tleman, a little pompous and high-tempered. 
There is a pleasant air of consequential dignity 
in the Earl of Cromarty's remarks of the 
view of London from his lodgings in ^Vhite- 
hall : — " You have here, gentlemen," said the 
Earl, " two of the noblest objects that can 
entertain the eye ; the finest river, and the 
greatest city in the world. When natiural 
things are in the greatest perfection, they 
never fail to produce most wonderful results." 
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And a neat touch of the old picturesque, 
approaching idyllic prose, worthy of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, appears in these words 
of Sir Christopher Musgrave : — 

The connty of Kent furnishes us with the choicest 
fruit ; Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire with com ; 
Lincolnshire, Essex, and Surrey with bee( veal, and 
mutton ; Buckinghamshire with wood for fuel, and the 
river with aU tl^t the seas and the rest of the world 
affords. In a word, all the useful and superfluous things 
that Nature produces, oV the wit of man has invented, 
are to be found here, either made by our artificers, 
or imported by our merchants. 

It also contains one or two bits of rough jest- 
ing and some sallies of touchy tempers, which 
seem to be recorded with all their strength 
of heated passion in the words. Take, for 
example, this strikingly described scene : — 

What account, said he (Sir Edward Seymour), 
should we make of Scotland, so often trampled under 
foot by our armies ? Of late years, did not the very 
scum of our nation conquer you ? Yes, said I, after 
they had, with our assistance, conquered the king and 
the nobUity and gentry of England ; and yet that, 
which you call a conquest, was a dispute between 
parties, and not a national quarreL It was, said he, 
inseparable from the fortune of our Edwards to 
triumph over your nation. Do you mean Edward of 
Carnarvon, said I, and his victory at Bannockbum ? 
No, replied he, I mean Edward the First and Third, 
whose neroic actions no princes have ever equalled. 
Sure, said I, you do not mean the honour of the first, 
or the humanity of the third, so signally manifested 
at Berwick ; nor the murder of Wallace by the first 
Edward, or the poisoning of Randolph, Earl of 
Murray, by the third, after they had both refused to 
give battle to those heroes ? 

His ever-memorable remark about national 
ballads occurs in this '* Account of a Con- 
versation," and in this way : — 

Even the poorer sort of both sexes (said Sir 
Christopher) are daily tempted to all manner of lewd- 
ness by infamous songs sung in every comer of the 
streets. One would think, said the Earl, this last 
were of no great consequence. I said I knew a very 
wise man so much of Sir Christopher's sentiment, 
that he believed if a man were permitted to make aU 
the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation. And we find that most of the 
ancient legislators thought they could not well reform 
the manners of any city without the help of a lyric, 
and sometimes of a dramatic poet. 

It is noteworthy that this proverbial saying 
is said to have been quoted by Fletcher from 
" a very wise man," though it has long been 
attributed to Fletcher's own self. In the 
records of our old authors such a remark is 
not to be found, and universal belief has 
fixed the authorship upon him. It was pro- 
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bably with a little stem egotism that he 
referred to himself as being ** a very wise 
man." This remarkable saying has been said 
to have been uttered by men as widely sepa- 
rated as Bums and Cobbett In our litera- 
ture this was the earliest acknowledgment of 
the power of ballads. But the fact that In 
Scotknd the kings kept bards and jongleurs 
who strolled about the country singing their 
ballads at biugh street comers, among vil- 
lagers, and at farmhouses, goes to show that 
the author of that happy saying was a Scot. 
In Scotland at that time ballads alone formed 
the literature of the people. They were 
their songs, and to their music they danced. 
Their directness and simplicity show us that, 
if not written by, they were at least written 
for, the people. Over the country they grew 
like wild flowers. Satiric-smiling pasquils 
spread over the land like briar roses. Bal- 
lads breathed the hopes and fears of the 
people, and went straight to their hearts ; 
their highest and holiest matters were said 
in the old minstrelsy ; in times of national 
wars and national troubles, their strains 
stirred the people's blood like trumpet 
' sounds j and the burdens of their loves and 
sorrows found meet expression in the sweet- 
ness of their own songs. Down in the Bor- 
derlands the ballads were the best, and it is 
not improbable that Fletcher had them in 
his memory when his lips spoke of their 
power. And,* strange to say, the lives and 
manners of these Border marauders, bold 
and brave and hearty in their lawlessness, 
agree to a nicety with the burdens and de- 
scriptions of their popular ballads. The 
spirit of lawless daring, a hght laughing 
scom of personal danger, gladdens their lives, 
and the music is full of the clanking noise 
of gallant moss-troopers returning from the 
Borders with flocks of sheep and heads of 
cattie, with Englishmen in pursuit waving 
their spears and lances, and the ringing yelp 
of a bloodhound on the rievers' track. 

With the true reformer's spirit, Fletcher 
saw that real progress has first to be made 
in the national heart It was another way 
of expressing that he would rather have 
been Homer than Alexander the Great 
And in his own country it receives a home- 
thmst in pointed facts. Bums did more 
for Scotland than all the lawmakers of 

M 
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the Scottish Conventions or the Scottish 
Parliament The sentiment possesses not 
a Kttle of the genuine power of culture. 
Half a truth, though it may be, as most say- 
ings are, it has long passed current on the 
people's Ups, and found lodgment in their 
hearts; and, proverb-like, it is as full of 
meaning and as fresh in spirit to-day as when 
it was spoken two centuries ago. It is sin- 
gular that Meusnier de Querlon intended 
writing the history of his country by a 
chronological series of songs and ballads; 
and our Gallic neighbours will be among the 
fast, to appreciate the rough truth that lies 
in the words of the honest Scot The glow- 
ing passion of the '^ Scots wha hae '' has and 
ever will stir the hearts of Scotchmen as no 
other song can; the spirited words of the 
"Marseillaise" will long exercise its mar- 
vellous influence over the French after " The 
Feast of Pikes" is forgotten by them; and 
the national voice with which King Henry 
was greeted on his return- from Agincourt 
with the lines thus opening — 

Oure kynge went forth to Normandy, 

is not lost, and still rises occasionally to the 
old ballad notes. And happy indeed is that 
coimtry which has got a wealth of simple 
ballads, bright with generous thoughts, and 
set to the rapturous music of common lun- 
guage, for the meet expression of the national 
feeling. 

James Purves. 
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Cytracta from ^z (5ilb »ooR of 
tbc.JSarbcr^uroeone of |?orh^ 

|HIS is a quaint book we have before 
us, and beautifully got up too, with 
its illinninated portraits of every 
sovereign that has ruled in England 
from Henry VII. to George II. It is all in 
manuscript on velhim, written in Gothic 
characters, and besides the constitutions of 
the gild, it has annexed some wonderful 
diagrams of cabalistic and medical lore ; an 
essay on the letting of blood, and an essay 
on cures for the pestilence. 
Bat we will for the present deal with ib^ 




constitutions of the gild, which bring before 
us something of the life of those days ; we 
can see the barbers and the surgeons 
hurrying to the council of their gild held 
in the " room on Ouse Bridge," their gowns 
on for fear of the fine. Ouse Bridge must 
have been somewhat like London Bridge in 
those days, covered with houses. Then 
they would meet the members of other 
gilds in the fine old Gild Hall down by 
the water^s edge ; and very particular were 
these barbers and surgeons of York not to 
allow any interference with their craft, no 
quack vendors of unauthorized drugs would 
they tolerate ; they and they alone were 
licensed to kill, cure, and shave the good 
citizens of the then capital of the North. 

This book tells us on its title-page that it 
was b^n in i486, in the second year of 
the reign of King Henry VIL, William 
Chymney being Mayor of the City of York, 
and administers to all whose names should 
be inscribed therein the following oath : — 

Ye shall swear to be trusty and true unto the King 
our Sovereign Lord, and to this City of York, and 
also to the science of Barbers and Chiruigions 
within the same, and all good ordinances, statutes, 
usages, and customs heretofore made and used in 
the same art or science ye shall keep, support, and 
maintain at all times to your power, and tne secret 
and counsel of the same art ye shall truly keep and 
learn. So help you God, and by the contents of this 
Book. 

In the year 1592 at the request and 
expense of the whole company the articles 
of the gild were expanded and corrected, 
and from these we can form a fairly dear 
idea of the working of the confraternity. 

Two searchers were annually appointed 
on the Monday after the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist : in this year they were Master 
Henry Leach and Master George Dimming ; 
their duties were very onerous, the whole 
superintendence of the gild rested on their 
shoulders, on going out of office they had to 
'' render their accounts unto the Master of 
the said art of all things belonging to them, 
upon pain of a fine of 6x. 8il to the chamber 
and the company." 

The searchers had to warn all the men of 
the art of the occasions on which they 
should appear in the Gild Hall, 6s. ZiL 
bein^ the fine for non-attendance after such 
warning had been received. 
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Then the searchers saw to the carrying 
out of the following article : — 

Eveiy man of the said art when he first sets up to 
keep shop as a member shall first be a fireeman of 
the city, and then searched by the said searchers, 
whether he will be able to occupy as a member or 
no, and if the searchers approve him able, then at 
the first setting up as a member he shall pay i&r. 41I. 
(except the sons of franchised men), and if he be 
round unable then he shall give such a convenient 
time with some brother of the said science, as shall 
be appointed and set down by the searchers. 

Again, if any man before the term of his 
apprenticeship had expired did ^'presume 
to set up as a member not being admitted, 
it shall be lawful for the searchers to taJce 
away his basins or other signs which he hath 
towards the street to shew his art, and to 
carry them to the chamber on Ouse Bridge to 
the Lord Mayor," and this functionary had 
to settle the fine the delinquent was to pay. 

Also the searchers had to see that the 
members hired no servant " to practice this 
art above six days" without a proper license, 
the penalty being 6j. %d, for doing so. 

About aliens and strangers practising the 
art in York, the searchers had to be very 
strict ; if a man presumed to shave or to 
heal in York for more than five days he had 
to pay a fine of 2s. per diem for each day 
beyond that limit. 

Then the searchers had to search into and 
examine all manner of cures, and to see that 
the cures were consistent with the then 
accepted rules of chirurgery, and if any 
brother of the gild " do utter or give any 
indecent words to the searchers" in the 
exercise of their office, then he laid himself 
open to a fine of 3X. \d. Furthermore, if 
any member of the art was found obstinate, 
and refused to come to the hall of the 
assembly without his gown^ then he had to 
pay a fine of 6//. 

They were very strict on the matter of 
medical etiquette, as the following item 
poves : "None of the said company shall 
intrude himself into the company of any 
other brother, who is dressing of any pa- 
tient ether wounded or hurt, except he be 
specially requested by the patient or by 
some friend of his, upon pain of 6^. M, 
to the uses of the guild, and also no 
barber shall powle, trim, or shave any of his 
brothers' customers until such time as the 



said brother be fully contented and paid, 
upon fine and forfeiture of the same sum." 

Regulations about the Sabbath day are 
likewise set down. " It is ordered that none 
of the barbers shall work or keep open their 
shop on Sunday except two Sundays next 
or before the assize weeks." loj. to be paid 
for breaking this rule. This seems to have 
been a rule liable to be broken, for in 1676 
there was another law laid down agains 
Sabbath breaking to the following effect ; — 

This court taking notice of several irregular and 
unreasonable practices committed by the company of 
Barber-Sui^ons within this city, in shaving, trimming, 
and cutting of several strangers as weU as citizens' 
hair and faces on the Lord^s daVi which ought to be 
kept sacred, it is ordered by the whole consent of 
this court, and if any brother of the said company, 
shall at any time hernfter either by himself, servant, 
or substitute, tonse, barb, or trim any person on the 
Lord's Day in any Inn or other public or private 
house or place, or shall go in or out of any such 
house or place on the said day with instruments used 
for that purpose, albeit the same cannot be posi- 
tively proved, or made appear, but in case the Lord 
Mdyor for the time being shall upon good circum- 
stances consider and adjudge any sucK brother to have 
trimmed or barbed as is aforesaid, that then any 
such offender shall forfeit and pay for every such 
oflfence lar. : one-half to the Lord Mayor, and the 
other to the use of the said company, unless such 
brother shaU voluntarily purge himself by oath to 
the contrary, and the searchers of the said company 
for the time being are to make diligent search in all 
such as aforesaid public or private places for dis- 
covery of such offenders. 

Another regulation about Sabbath breaking 
is worthy of note : — " If any brother of the 
said company shall resort to any Inn or 
Tavern or Alehouse upon the Sabbath day, 
or other holiday, in time of divine service 
or sermon, he shall pay a fine of twelve 
pence." 

If one brother absented himself fi'om the 
fimeral of another without good and reason- 
able excuse he had to pay 3^. 4^. 

Regulations about apprentices of course 
were very minute, as out of apprentices sprang 
the future members of the gild. At first he 
must be the son of a freeman, or else a fine 
was imposed upon him. This regulation was, 
however, in later days abolished. Indentures, 
recorded by the clerk of the company, had 
to be drawn up for each apprentice eight 
days after entering the service of his master. 
A^ if any apprentice or servant were con- 
victed of stealing fix>m his master any goods 
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over the value of 6^., he was ** to be clearly 
discharged forth of the said company for 
ever at the discretion of the then Lord 
Mayor." 

At the recording of every apprentice 
twelve pence was to be paid into the stock 
or common fund of the gild, over which 
the searchers held jurisdiction, and every 
member paid 3^. quarterly '* towards the in- 
crease of the said stock." Also at the 
receiving of his oath each member paid 
twelve pence, and out of this common stock 
the expenses of the gild were liquidated : 
the fees due to the searchers, the fees to the 
clerk or attorney, and the expenses of theur 
establishment. 

Then last, and in the eyes of many doubt- 
less not least, of this draft of 1592 was the 
following : — 

It is agreed by a general coDsent of the company 
of Barber-Surgeons that from henceforth the antient 
head searcher upon the election day shall make the 
whole company a dinner, and every person paying 
6^. a-piece of their own charge, and the surplusage 
(if any such be) to be paid out of the stock. 

On the 8th day of June, 16 14, the Council 
of Barber-Surgeons sat again on Ouse Bridge 
to add further rules and regulations to the 
above. They are eleven in number, and 
being clearer in statements that those of 
the former, I will quote them as they 
stand : — 

1. That the company of chirurgeons every year 
shall chose one of the said company to be the master 
in anatomy, which said master shall have the dispos- 
ing of all things belonging to the said anatomy, as 
also the keeping of all things purtaining to the dissec- 
tion of tlie same, and to make account of those things 
at the ending of his year, and to deliver them up to 
the company, and they to the next master elected. «J 

2. That the said master so chosen be a licensed 
chirurgeon, and twice in the term of the said year the 
said master shall read a lecture either in anatomy 
or chirurgery, and if he so refuse to do he shall 
pay for every such refusal 10 shillings to the use of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporality of the said city, to 
be levied by distress or to be recovered by action of 
debt by the town clerk of the said city for the time 
being in the King's Majesty's Court to be holden 
before the sheriff of the said city, wherein no wages 
of law shall be allowed for the defendant. 

3. Every dissection to be attended by the whole 
company, and they that shall willingly or wilfully at 
any time (if in any sort he profess chirurgery) absent 
themselves, not having a reasonable excuse, shall be 
fined for every default 3^. 4//. to the aforesaid uses, 
and to be levied and recovered in manner aforesaid. 

4. The said master at every dissection $hall ap« 



Eoint such of the licensed chirurgeons as he shall 
ke best of to dissect the said anatomy, and if they 
refuse so to do, to pay for every time Uiey deny 51. 
as aforesaid. 

5. The said master shall describe to such as he 
shall appoint to dissect (if they be unskilful in dis- 
section of that part) the rising circumference and 
insertion of the said part, whidi if he do not, they 
requesting him thereunto, he shall pay y. 4//. as afore- 
said. 

6. That the said master, and two searchers for the 
time being, diall call before them (having such other 
company as they think fit to assist them) all such as 
be strangers and others unlicensed, practising chirur- 
gery in the city, to examine them, suid finding them 
insufficient, or refusing to be examined, to forfeit 
and pay for every time offending aor. to aforesaid 
purpose. 

7. Every one of the said companv professing chi- 
mrgy shall read a lecture either in chirurgery or ana- 
tomy to the whole company out of some author in 
chirurgery or anatomy as shall be aopointed by 
the master of anatomy and .by one of tne searchers, 
being a lictosed chirurgeon, which if he refuse (having 
had reasonable warning to provide for the said read- 
ing), from such time not to practise the art of chirur- 
gery till he perform the reading of the said lecture, 
upon pain to pay for every time not reading a lecture 
aor. to purposes aforesaid. 

8. Every chirurgeon within a month after he is 
made free shall likewise read a lecture unto the whole 
company out of some author as appointed, upon pain 
of 2ar. fine. 

9. Every one professing chirurgery and living within 
the city, or others coming to this city being licensed or 
otherwise, shall either become freemen of the said 
city and company within 3 months after their said 
coming or else avoid the city, and pay for every 
month they remain after 40;. as aforesaid. 

10. That none unliceiised or such as can give no 
reason for the cure they undertake, as to have know- 
ledge of the causes and. signs thereof, or none that 
understand not the virtues of such medicines as they 
apply, whether they be simple or compound, taking 
money for their medicines, shall practise chirurgery 
upon pain to forfeit for every time 20r, as aforesaid. 

11. Every freeman or woman of this city either 
taking or using, or suffering their children or servants 
to ; take or use, the counsel or help of any strange or 
any other unworthy professor or unlicensed chirur- 
geon, having not first had. and used the counsel and 
help of the free licensed chirurgeons of this city 
(bone-setters excepted) shall forfeit for every time so 
doing 40X. to the aforesaid uses. 

There are the decrees of one or two sit- 
tings of the gild entered in this book rela- 
tive to the precedence of the master of 
anatomy,who was adjudged to rank before a 
searcher, and to the vexed question of ap- 
prentices. Then follow the names of all 
who are entered in the guild, die last entry 
being in 1782. 

J. T»^QD0RE Bent. 
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ITbe (3reat Case of tbe 
3mpo0ltion0^ 

By Hubert Hall, 

PART IL 

jALLAM tells us that Queen Mary 
was the first English Sovereign 
since the accession of the House 
of Lancaster who had recourse to 
illegal means of enhancing the revenue of 
the Crown ; that in 1557 she set a duty on 
cloths exported, and afterwards on the im- 
portation of French wines. Hallam does 
not, however, say a word in explanation of 
these new duties from the history of the 
times ; neither does he seem to have profited 
by Chief Baron Fleming's powerful protest 
against confusing a bounty on a native in- 
dustry with a prohibitory tax on an imported 
luxury. 

On the other hand, our popular historian, 
being in blissful ignorance of the merits of 
the whole transaction, has wisely passed it 
over along with the rest of the social history 
of the period between the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries and the Invincible Armada. 

The truth is, that Hallam, who saw nothing 
tmusual or outrageous in the tyrannical and 
vexatious trade-proclamations of this period,* 
reser/ed all his indignation for those financial 
innovations of the first James, which were 
but the natural outcome of such precedents. 

The merest glance at the above dates will 
tell us that in 1557 and 1558 Mary must 
have fotmd it highly convenient to conciliate 
the growing outcry against foreign competi- 
tion by restricting the exportation of woollen 
fabrics at the expense of her husband's 
heretic subjects in Uie Netherlands ; while the 
interrupted commercial relations between 
France and both England and Spain, would 
sufficiently explain a prohibitive duty on the 
chief French import, even if this fact were 
not stated at lai^e in contemporary docu- 
ments. 

The English merchants who, according to 
Hallam, were aggrieved by this restriction, 
were also disappointed in their hope of seeing 
it removed at Elizabeth's accession. This 
assertion is indeed partly true, but it is also 
extremely vague. 

* Hallam, ComtU, I/ui., first ed, p. 255. 



The great merchants who could trade moiy 
advantageously than their foreign brethren 
had little to lose from useless attempts to 
secure retail as well as wholesale profits to this 
country; but the crowds of petty traders, 
whom it was the policy of the Government to 
discourage^ found their account in a free- 
trade wi3i the Low Countries. 

With reference to a case partly reported by 
Dyer, Hallam appeals to an argument of 
Plowden which, '* as far as the difficult hand- 
writing permitted him to judge," was adverse 
to the Crown, his authority being a copy in 
No. 32 of the Hargrave MSS. 

But it so happens that this copy is not in 
No. 32 at all, but in No. 27 ; a fact of which 
I am painfully aware from the tedious search 
it cost to discover it. Moreover, the hand- 
writbg is not in the least difficult, but as fair 
and plain as could be wished. The writing 
throughout No. 32, ho.wever, is really for- 
midable, so that I shrewdly suspect that 
Hallam, misled by a false reference, lighted 
upon something in the latter volume which 
he took in earnest for Plowden's argument. 

This in reality is rather a valuable list of 
precedents, most of them certainly opposed 
to the prerogative, and indeed on that account 
largely quoted by Hakewill, but which are 
little more than an expression of the great 
common lawyer's well-known jealousy of the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Crown. 

But this is nothing to what follows in the 
very next passage of Hallam's history. Al- 
luding to the abrupt termination of Dyer's 
Report above mentioned, he observes : — 

Bat we may presume that if any such (judgment) 
had been given in favour of the Crown, it would 
have beeii made public. And that the majority of the 
bench would not have favoured this claim of the 
Crown, we may strongly presume from their doctrine 
in a case of the same description wherein they held 
the assessment of treble custom on aliens for violation 
of letters patent to be absolutely against the law.* 

Now, in the face of such a decision as this 
the whole case for the impositions would fall 
to the ground The right of the Crown to 
restrain, license, or even entirely exclude 
foreign merchandise was ever, notwithstand- 
ing Magna Carta, an essential of its preroga- 
tive. Most certainly it was neither opposed 
to the *' common assent," nor to the ** corn* 

* Hallam, p. 341. 
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mon profit" of the realm stipulated for in the 
highly restrictive articles of the Confirmatio 
Chartarum, according to the current interpre- 
tation of those expressions.* If therefore 
this right was solemnly disallowed in the Ex^ 
chequer itself, or rather in a conference of the 
whole bench, what precedents could be urged 
in favour of the ^dways far more doubtful 
legality of impositions upon English mer- 
d^ts? 

Hallam's authority for this statement is de- 
cisive. With reference to the above passage 
he observes in a note : ** This case I Imve 
had the good fortune to discover in (me of 
Mr. Hargrave's MSS. in the Museum, No. 
132, fol. 66. It is in the handwriting of 
Chief Justice Hyde {temp. Car. I.), who 
has written in the margin, * This is the 
report of a case,' &c." Then he quotes 
the whole report, ending with the words, 
" And after, by Pari. 5 Eliz. the patent was 
confirmed and affirmed against aliens;'' 
from which the reader must suppose — ^as 
Hallam beyond question himself beUeved to 
be the case — that the Government of Eliza- 
beth were driven to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament for their illegal and tyrannical 
measure. 

During some years I had made an impartial 
study of this case an object, without however 
being able to overcome the conclusive evi- 
dence offered by Hallam on this point. But 
as my youthful faith in the veracity and 
accuracy of historians came to be diminished 
by experience, I examined Hallam's quota- 
tion from Hyde more narrowly, till I pitched 
at last on the phrase ''confirmed and affirmed," 
and as this seemed a somewhat remarkable 
variation of the usual form, '' confirmed and 
assured," I did what everyone should do at 
first, consulted the original MS. 

Then I found that Hallam's presumably 
accurate transcript was a very inaccurate and 
misleading paraphrase. It is a painful fact 
that he could not read the manuscript. As 
this version has probably been a source of 
difficulty and error for two generations, as it 
is highly interesting in itself, even in its 
present mangled form, and as the issue which 
depends on it is of the first importance for 
the present argument, I shall make no 

* See Chief Baron Fleming in Lane's Report, and 
Coke, 13th Report. 



apolo^ for transcribing it here verlmiitn et 
literatim, 

[What follows in this page and the whole 
of the two next pages are in Lord Ch. J 
Hyde's own hand-writing.]* 

This is the copie of a report in my lord Dyer's 
written original b^t is not in tiie printed booke. 

A report of a case resolved concerning tke kisg's 
power to restrayne trafilk and to impose. 

King Philip and Queen Maiye for affedlcMi bom 
to the town^ of Southampton wnen the sayd king did 
first arrive in England, did grant l^ thear l^ers 
patents (dated at Westm. 14 dayes after thear mar- 
riage) unto the Maior Bayliifes and Buigeses of the 
towne of Southampton and to thear successors. That 
all wynes odled Malmesevs, whiche at any time after 
the feast of St. Michael the Archangell then next 
following the date of the sayd letters patents shold 
bMB brought into this kingdom from foreyne partes, 
sholde be landed in no phi^c of the realm but oalj in 
the port and towne of Southampton. And the sayd 
King and Queen did by the sajrd letters patents pro- 
hibit al marchants — denizens and aliens — ^that none of 
those W3mes sholde be landed in any other port or 
place but only in the sayd port of Southampton upon 
the pencdtye of paying tnpU aistom for ihem^ that is 
XX' a but, the single custom being vj» viij*. 

And for as muche as divers merchant strangers of 
Venice had brought Malmeseys from beyond the seas 
after the making of the sayd charter and had landed 
them at a place called Horu end in Kent to be con- 
veyed to London whear they were landed : An infor- 
mation was brought for the Queen in the Exdiequer 
Tr. I £liz. rot. 73. for the treple custom, and thear 
was demurred in law, and the case ^'as thear aigued 
at the bar, and not at the bench. And in Hill. Term 
3 Eliz. : it was argued in the Exchequer chamber in 
the presence of all the barons of the lucchequer and of 
the J ustices of bothe benches by Wray and Cams ; 
and in Ester Term next following, in the halle at Ser- 

feants In, wear of opinion against the letters patents 
'reuil baron of the Exchequer, Weston, Corbet, 
Rastell, Whiddon, justices, baunders chief baron, 
Dyer et Catlin cheefe justices, as well iot the prind- 
pidl matter of restraynt in the landing of Malmesejrs 
at the will and pleasure of the merchants for that it 
was against the lawes, statutes and customes of the 
realme, Scil. Ma. Ch. ca. 30, 9 E. 3, 14 E. 3, 25 E. 3, 
27 E. 3, 28 K 3, 2 R. 2, ca. i,^ and others, ox also in 
the assessment of treble custom which is merely against 
the law, also the prohibition above sayd was held to 
be private and not publiqz. But baron Luke e 
contra et A. Browne, Justice censuit deliberandum, 
And after at an other meeting the same Ester Term 
at Sergeants' In, It was resolved as above. Baron 
Luke changed his opinion, A. Browne being then 
absent, and after by Tarliam : 5 Eliz : the patent 
was confirmed and assured against aliens." t 

It will be seen that the mention of " deni- 

* This direction is in Hargrave's largest hand- 
writing, so that Hallam gained his knowledge of 
palaeography somewhat easily. 

t Harg. MSS. No. 132 ; 166 ^ m^. 
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rens and aliens" in the above, which Hallam 
entirely omits, throws a new light on die 
question. The grievance of the common 
lawyers was not so much that aliens should 
be arbitrarily taxed for the public good, but 
that denizens should be included with them. 
Still, the concluding mention of aliens is 
ambiguous, and though convinced that some 
mistake had been made, and that this was a 
later and less authentic transcript fh)m a 
draft of Dyer's original in which the Latin 
at least of the letters Patent must be pre- 
served, I could discover no such duplicate. 

The blame again must be laid on Hallam. 
Had he given a correct reference to Plowden's 
argument, myself or some other, or, if he had 
ever really consulted that manuscript, he 
himself would have found there, on a fly-leaf^ 
in Hyde's own hand, the duplicate and more 
authentic transcript of Dyer's report. 

This is the same in substance with the one 
given above, except that, as I had expected, 
tiie Letters Patent are quoted in" Latin, and 
the whole of the technical proceedings, from 
'*,and the case was thear argued" to the end, 
in Law French; and after the conduding 
word " aliens" — " jE/ non versus IndiginisJ* 

The cause of Hyde's clerical error, and of 
Hallam's ludicrous and reprehensible blunder, 
can be easily seen by a reference to the 
manuscript. The conduding sentence runs 
thus : *' £t puis p Parliament, &c. le pattent 
fuit confinne et assure versus alienigefi et 
non versus Indiginis." Then, in the same 
line, without any break, and with a doubtful 
capital V, the manuscript continues: — " Vide 
p argum?, 2 E. 3," &c. Hyde had carried 
his eye from "alienigen" to ** vide" through a 
common optical delusion. 

Hitherto I have preferred to speak of the 
impost as derived from the andent right of 
Prizage, as deduced through the latter from 
the prerogative of purveyance or pre-emption. 
Here, however, I may easily be in error, so 
that I will mention a second theory, that 
adopted by the Crown itself during the period 
now in question. 

"The Right conteyning the matter of 
Tonnage and Butlerage and the ympost of 
wines is thus to be derived. The Tonnage 
and Butlerage are well to be maintained by 
records as the Pondage, and the ympost for 
wynes is of the same nature that the castome 



of the woole is." * Here the impost is derived 
on the same analogy as the great customs ; 
but as the latter were alwajrs dassed with the 
preemption of tin, &c., as an outcome of par<^ 
ve3rance, the point at issue becomes the same 
in either case. That point is neither more 
nor less than this. Was it lawful for the 
Crown, in the interests of the nation, to 
exercise any part of that ancient and un- 
defined prerogative which had descended to 
it from the Anglo-Saxon period ? No con- 
stitutional lawyer of this or any period could 
have answered that it was not lawfiiL 

If the Scotch threatened the Border, who 
but the sovereign could authorize muster and 
array? Even his surly Commons could not 
deny this prerogative to Charles L in 1639. 
Who besides the king had a freehold or en- 
joyment of the public forest lands? The 
two first Stuarts asserted their forestal rights 
with a rigour unknown to Norman tyrants. 
Charles I. put the right of pre-emption to a 
novel use by establishmg a retail pepper trade ; 
just as his father claimed a monopoly of the 
sale of tobacco, and his son made heavy 
requisitions on tin. 

Even in the present day the Crown may 
profit by treasure-trove, escheat, and for- 
feiture ; while it is only of late years that its 
guardianship of the common highways has 
been in abeyance, f 

All these rights were and are due to the 
Crown by prescription not more ancient 
than the pre-emption of wools and the prizage 
of wines. 

The objection to this argument will be, as 
it always has been, that the prerogative was 
here exerted against both the wishes and the 
interest of die nation for the sole aggrandize- 
ment of the Crown. This was partly alleged 
on Hampden's part in the case of the ship- 
money. The strict right of the Crown could 
not be denied even hercj but the existence of 
an emergency to warrant its exertion was 
successfiilly disputed. 

During the middle-Tudor period, however, 
I unhesitatingly maintain that both the in- 
terest and feeling of the bulk of the nation 
were on the side of the prero^tive, and that, 
moreover, the Crown did httle more than 

• Galba, c. ii. 

t The wholesale encroachments permitted of ht« 
yean on the river Thamei avB soffidently notorioas. 
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seek to recover its undoubted revenue, which 
natural causes had diverted. 

I could point to scores of passages from 
contemporary MSS. to prove that the impost 
on imported wines was a burthen scarcely felt 
by the consumer, and dear to the heart of the 
producer in this country. 

The ships which were unladen of French 
wines, were reladen with English woollens for 
exportation. This practice not only caused a 
keen competition in the canying trade of ex- 
ports, in favour of the more enlightened 
foreigner, but by glutting the foreign cloth 
market, and lowering prices, made it im- 
possible for the uhskiUed English weaver or 
dyer to supply the home market at current 
quotations. 

Thus, the action of the Government in 
attempting to secure the monopoly of the 
export trade to the English merchant, and of 
the retail trade to the English artisan, was 
supported by one, and virtually by both, of 
those two great classes. It was only a few 
old-£5ishioned politicians, advocates of an 
agricultural revival, and a small but vigorous 
and enlightened minority of the nation, that 
resisted the false economical policy of the 
Government These were the petty traders, 
mercers or grocers, who, grown rich by an 
unlimited course of trade, were fast taking 
their place amongst the landed interest. 

These were the men who, swelling the 
ranks of the Tudor yeomanry, became the 
Puritan gentry of the next century, and won 
the fight for the liberty of the subject 

But to show how entirely the whole ques- 
tion is one of expediency decided by class 
interests, these very men were they who in 
turn imposed the Navigation Act upon their 
Dutch co-religionists. 

There is good reason, however, to suppose 
that the Government of Mary and Elizabeth 
were actuated by better motives in seeking to 
restrain the growing consumption of luxuries 
than those chiefly imputed to them. Con- 
temporary literature is replete with satires at 
the expense of the dandified consumer. The 
consumption of drink, with its ill effects on 
popular morality, was enormously on the in- 
crease, as may be gathered from the fatal 
tavern brawls which figure in the writs of 
gaol delivery for the period. 

But there is one more view of the conduct 



of the Crown, and one to which I have several 
times invited attention. 

The importation of wine had increased 
smce Edward I. at least four or five times. 
The value of the butt of wine was more than 
doubled, and ships carried a larger cargo than 
of old. A smaller margin of profit was left to 
the Crown fi'om the farm of the custom, whilst 
the purchasing power of money had increased 
perhaps a third, and the expenses of the Crown 
had increased in proportion. 

Was it then iaca that the latter should still 
be content with the old and unvarying butler- 
age from Aliens, the uncertain and inadjustable 
prizs^e in kind, and the ancient rates of the 
subsidy ? 

It was the same widi the revenue drawn 
from the custom on cloths. The legality of 
the old custom on wool, as regulated by the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, was indeed unques- 
tioned, but what was now the value of this 
custom to the responsible executive ? 

^ The export trade in wool had practically 
disappeared, and an export trade in un- 
wrought cloths had taken its place. Who 
should murmur if the Crown took what was 
its own in another form ; for, by some means 
or other, the deficiencies in the customs' re- 
venue must be made up, to avoid that bank- 
ruptcy of the Government which seemed 
imminent ? This was the view taken by the 
Ministers who instigated these exactions — ^by 
the high-principled Gardiner and the prudent 
Cecil. 

None could charge the Government of 
Elizabeth at least with prodigality. Border 
fortresses were indeed kept up, harbours or 
dockyards laid out, and a volunteer militia 
drilled and equipped. It was only a war of 
extermination by land and of reprisals by sea 
that was discouraged, a crusade of Protestant 
against Catholic that was sternly repressed. 
Hie Crown was fisu: more careful of the growing 
resources of the country than its own im- 
principled subjects. 

We should, in common justice, take account 
of all these circiunstances before we place 
ourselves on the side of Uie great advocates 
of constitutional liberty, Hakewill, Hale and 
Hargrave. As for the position of certain 
later historians, some of whose statements I 
have ventured to criticize, it matters little in 
comparison that they have failed in theii; 
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attention to obscure sources of information in 
view of the general greatness and thorough- 
ness of their work. 

The true moral to be derived from the 
whole history of the question is at the ex- 
pense of the shameless impostors who, with- 
out originality or industry, and respecting not 
the dignity of history, have edited it as a lying 
romance to their infatuated disciples. 

(To he continued^ 
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Vlotes anb £sttact0 from tbe 

account^SSooR of *Ricbarb SSajr^ 

a Suttes Iffeoman, 

KEPT BETWEEN i64»-i662. 
By Alfred Ridley Bax. 

HE book from which the following 
extracts are taken is about i4f 
inches long by 6i wide, is bound 
in parclmient, and is now in a very 
dilapidated condition, many of the leaves 
being much torn, whiht many of the earlier 
and later ones are altogether wanting, their 
stumps being alone left to indicate where they 
once were ; and, as oflen happens, those 
which are missing just embrace that period 
when entries would have been particularly 
interesting. 

It appears to have belonged to three 
Richards in succession. The relationship 
between the first and second Richard is not 
very clear, but the second and third stood 
in the relation of uncle and nephew to one 
another. The book is now the property of 
their descendant, George Bax Holmes, ^q., 
of Horsham. 

Concerning the parentage of the writer 
we know little, and nothing certain, although 
I am strongly inclined to think that he was 
son of Richard Bax, who is described as of 
" Kitlands" in a Brief Survey of the Manor 
of Dorkingj in 1622. This Richard married 
at Ockley,* on June 30, 1612, AgnesShoe, 
and by her he had John and Agnes Bax, 
twins, baptized July 14, 16 14, and both 
buried on the same day in the churchyard at 
Ockley, and Richard Bax, baptized Sept 27, 
1615. 

♦ Register of St. Margaret, Ockley. 



It is probable that the writer of the 
Account-Book, or his father, was the first of 
the family who lived at Kitlands, although 
the name occurs in Ockley much earlier. 
In the Parish Register it is recorded that 
*' Ralph y* son of John Bax was bapt. 
March, 22*^ day, 1547.*' 

The &mily seems to have been settled 
before that time in Sussex, as we find Richard 
Bakkes and John Bakkes enumerated in the 
list of tenants of Rusper Priory in the 24 
Hen. VIII., 1532 ;♦ the latter is rated " pro 
le Newe House in Warnham, yi]d" A few 
years later than this the name occurs re- 
peatedly in the Warnham registers. 

Our earliest trace of it hitherto is in a 
subsidy roll of the Rape of Lewes in 1296, 
copied from an original MS. by the late 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq.;t therein it is spelt 
Bac. John Bac and Rich, le Bac are rated 
with other inhabitants of the Villate de 
Biystelmstone et Molscumbe. 

But to return to our Account-book, which 
was undoubtedly kept at ** Pleystowe," a 
homestead in Uie parish of Capel (near 
Dorking). The earlier leaves having been 
torn out as before mentioned, the first legible 
entry is in 1648 ; it begins abruptly, and has 
reference to the quantity of oats threshed. 

It will be observed that the worthy yeoman 
appears throughout his accounts and memo- 
randa to have greatly favoured the phonetic 
system in spelling, not alwa3rs with economy 
of labour to himself in writing. 

It has often been asserted that, until Dr. 
Johnson's time, orthography was uncertain 
and fortuitous, and we have only to examine 
the epistolary correspondence of persons even 
of rank and position before his age to per- 
ceive how this is borne out by facts. 
T he 8 ame Daye of Nouember 1648. 

£ 
Oeaining^^ to Richard Wright for worke . 
The Accoontes of Thomas Dandey his 
Thresheinge of Oeates§ — 
It. at one time • • • 55 bushelles ) 
wher of Thomas Had 17 », { 
It. 3 dayes worke a grobinge .... 
It. at one time 6 bo^eUes of wheat . . 

Tho. Dandey for thresheinge of Oeates 
II qnr 



s. d. 
o 13 4 



040 



o 
o 



3 
I 



6 
6 



099 






* Sussex Arch. Coll., vol* v. p. 361. 
t Ibid,, vol. ii. p. 995. 

% Owing. § Oats, 
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The accountesof James Bottler, his Thieshe- 
inge of Oeats — 
It for Howldinge of plowe 14 dayes ) 
It. James Bottler for Thresheinge of > on 8 
fortene qar. of Oeates . . . ^ ) 
It. at one time to Allen Boughton for 

wood cotinge*[ _.^o 12 o 

Further on he has evidently been erecting 
either a new bam or outhouses, or rebuilding 
the old ones, as there is a long account for 
"nailles/* "thetchinge/'f "scaeing;"t also 
for ** Boordes," " heaucings,"§ &c. 

It seems probable that a pond was then 
first made on the property, as there is this 
entry: — 

J. d. 
It to Richard Wxight for the pond ....15 
It. to Richard Wright for ffelleinge of the 
Tembcr 08 

Cheese was then about 2\dn a pound, as 

appears from the next entry : — 

s, d. 
It. to Richard Wright for 12 pounds of cheese 2 9 

He held "Holdbrooks" at this time (a 
&rm long after in the family), and he has a 
memorandum of an offer whidi he made to 
the aforesaid Richard of a sum for '' ffelinge 
of the Tember in the Howllbruck." 

The fondness which persons in the country 
exhibit for introducing the idea of sex in in- 
animate objects is exemplified by the next 
heading : " The accountes of the Bame in 
the Howllebnicke which I have Desporstfl 
conseminge him/' 

Will. Weller was his ordinary serving man 

for a long period, and we constantly find 

entries of work done by, and money owing 

to, him. 

September the 39th, 1649. 

£ J. d, 
Oeaining to will, weeller for moeing . , x 10 o 

Thomas Dandey was another in constant em- 

plojonent 

October the 9th. 

for mocinge of Oeates, 17 ackrsT . . . o 

for moeinge of Broekes,** 3 dajres . 

for carings of Broekes, I day . • . 

for caringe of Doing, -ff 4 dayes . . 

For a dayes of waterseruingft • • • 



o 
o 
o 
o 



J. 
16 

4 
I 

5 
9 



d. 

4 
o 

o 

o 

8 



* Wood-cutting. f Thatching. % Sawing. 

§ Perhaps eaves is here meant. II Disburst. 

IF Acres. ** Brooks or Holdbrooks. ft Dnng. 

tX I am at a loss, for the meaning of this word ; it 
often occurs throughout the Bccountt. Probably 
serving of water. 



*^The accountes of The Pease which I 
have soulde in the year 1648." 

Then follow the names of persons and the 
number of bushels sold to each. 

£ * ^' 

Soma is 869 

"The accountes of the Oeates which I 
have scoulde* in the year 1648." 

The total nimiber seems to have been 129 
bushels, and the price varied from 2\d, and 
23^. to 2i. a bushel. This is followed by 
" the accountes of The Wheate which I have 
scoulde sunce the 3o8th (x/^) day of Septem- 
ber, 1648." 

C J- ti. 

Imprimus Matthew Lee for a busheU of wheate. 
It Will. Teirey for a bashdl of wheate .076 
It. Rich. Lee for a Halfe bushell of wheate 036 
It. Rich. Wrighte for a bushell of wheate .068 

&c &c. 

From the long list from which the above 
four lines are taken, it appears that he must 
have had large dealings in that commodity. 
We next come upon a singular entry : — " The 
accountes of the dencherf in the Rowlles 
and the monys which I have desporst to the 
workmen." 

The following is interesting as reminding 
us of the stirring times in which he lived, and 
that events which now have the romance and 
interest of history were then occiuring daily. 
It will be remembered that on the 30th of 
January in this year (1649) King Charles 
was beheaded at Whitehall, and the tax was 
no doubt levied with a view of clearing oflf 
the arrears of pay due to the soldiers. 

The accountes of The Taxes which I have payed 
scence Sept. the 29th, 1649. 

£ s. d. 
It. payed to Allen Wallis for the 3 Monthes 
pay for the Lord ffiu-flax {sic)\ his army — 

from ye first of September to the last of 
Desember 2 12 6 



• Sold. 

t "Dencher,»*2/fi^"DiaryofRichardStaplcy,Gent., 
of Hickstead Place, nearTwineham, from 1682-1724," 
by Rev. Edward Turner, in Sussex Arch, ColL vol. ii. 
p. 122, where the same word occurs. This term used 
to be applied to the act of paring off the turf from 
land and burning it. The residuum was used as 
manure. The word is supposed to be a corruption of 
"Devonshireing." The practice is, I am inibrmed, 
now discontinued. 
. X Fairfax. 
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£ s. d. 
It. payed to Tho. Henton at the same time 

for my Land in Charlwood 0173 

It. for the Rowles o 13 O 

It. for Rilles Land O I 8 

It payed to Simmons and fiiiller from the 

last of Desember to the last of May . . a s 6 

Hedging and ditching is regarded,! believe, 
at the present time as expensive work. Our 
friend Richard tells as what it cost him in 
1649: 

£ J. </. 

It. for making of 103* Rodes of hedge and 
detch in the Rowlles i 14 4 

It. for a,040t ffadgatest 040 

It. for 18 Rodes and a halfe of hedge in the 
Rowlles 030 

It. for cotinge of i stack of wood in the 

Rowlles 010 

It. for cotinge of 0607 ffadgates ....068 

It. for 4 dayes worke 040 

It. for 3 dayes worke with my horse ..030 
It. for going to mell§ and market . . . . o i o 
It. for two bushell of Oeates o 10 o 

From the "accountes of The Oeates 
which I have scoulde from September the 
29th the year 1649," the price seems to have 
varied from is, 3^. the lowest, to 2s. gd, the 
highest, per bushel. 

In the next year (1650) he paid " for moe- 
ing of T 5 ackars and a qu. of grasse at is, 4^/. 
an ackeyr;" for saying (sawing) one day, 
IS, 6d,y *^for wenieing" (winnowing) is, 6d. 
for " Two dayes a moinge of Oeates, 4s." 

The accountes of the Reckneinge Betweene 
Will, Poulsden and my scelfTe — 

£ J. d. 
It. Received of him for a mare. ....700 

It. for 6 sheep . . , a 14 o 

ifebruary the 4th, 165 1. 

will wheller for a peare of shues ....040 

The accountes of Thomas Dandey, March i, 

1651- 

It. for Threshinge of 3 qu. of Teeres (tares) 
at is, &/. 

He notes at this time that John Dussell 
and Will Wheeller were his servants, and on 
February the 4th, 165 1, "Will Hill did coome 
to mee to dwell." He received of Mr. 
Budgen " for my part of the cattell on John 
Walleses farm," ^45. Richard Wallis re- 
ceived " for going to darking fowre times, 
2 J.," " for going to plowe one day, 6//.," "for 

» 103 = 13 ; 10 + 3. t Perhaps 24a 

t Faggots. § Mill. 



harrouing 4 dayes," 2^., " for Emptinge the 
Kell and Rowling," is. He sold " a Kalfe" 
at this date for loi., and "29 Lames" at 
Ss. 6d. a lame." 

The accountes of the monney which Mr. Bodgea 
has Received for CateU from the ffirst of Jnne — 

£ '• d. 

It. Rec. of John Wickenden 10 12 6 

It for the Red Kind* at Hossnmf ••.370 
It Ed. Gilles for the pide:]: heffer . . . 3 10 o 
It. Steuen Richman for a sheepp . . . . o 1 1 o 
It. Ed. Gilles for the black heier .... 3 10 o 
It at Charlwood faire. 

It GiUes black coot 368 

It. Peekes the Redskin — Budgen ....430 

It. poore the whit flank 3 13 4 

It. Spencer the black whit haft ....360 

It. Hills had the white hefer 300 

It Gilles had the brended hefer — Budgen .368 
It. Gilles had the Rede hefer— Wallton . 3 ij 4 

It. John Gardner for a hide 080 

It Tho. Dandey for a bullocke .... 2 15 o 
It for hupps§ Jo Keed of darking ...560 
It. Mr. Budgen Rec. for Rent of John 

Wardesthe 15th of Aprill 1653-4. ..940 
It for 4 oxen at Smethfield. 38 10 o 

From note-books like the present we often 
get the local names of plots of land, the 
memory of which has probably long passed 
away. Few, if any, could now identify " the 
Coppiss," "the Marl-field," "the soutters," 
"the Rowlles," "Youcrofts," "Gosvens," 
" Bockenden,"|| ** Letell Meade," "Charlwood 
Crofl," " Rowles-garne," " Cowleas," " Shep- 
powles," " Colenes," &c., &c. yd they were 
well known at that time, and are in several 
instances mentioned repeatedly in the 
accounts. 

He pays the following to Will Wheeller :— 

June the 27th, 1653. 

£ s, d 
It for wreppingelf i day his Booy ... o a 6 
It for 3 day^ and a haire aploweinge ..036 

It. for ^aing of the Bullock 004 

Nicklas Smallpeac : — 
It. for a short doth 070 



• Kine. t Horsham. t Pied. § Haps. 

Q Query, Pockenden. There are many farms and 
closes in the adjoining county of Sussex whidi owe 
their names to their haying been the reputed haunts 
of MricSf such as Pookryde, Pookboume, Pook-hole. 
The sharpened end of the seed-vessel of the wild 
geranium, called by the common people Pook-needle, 
probably originally meant the fairy's needle. Editor's 
note, '* Jounud of Timothy Burrell, Esq^ of Ockenden 
House, Cuckfield, 1683-1714**' by Robert Willis 
Blencowe, Esq., Susstx Ank, CdL 

H Reaping. 
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for whose? 043 

for a smocke cloth. 032 

for shues 034 

As a man of enterprise he went to various 
markets to purchase stock wherever he was 
likely to obtain the best cattle. 

May the 25thy 1653. — ^The accountes of the money 
which I have laved out for cattell in to (sic) 
John Wallisy his farme — 

Imprimis for flbwre Beese* at Chersey ..944 
It. for two Beese at Wilton upon Temesf . 3184 
It. for two Beese at Darkingt market ..400 
It. Laved out at Leigh for Beese . . ..768 
It. at £ouell§ fayre Three beese .... 7 18 6 
It payed to WiUkens for keeping the cowe 010 

'^ The accountes of the ffadgats in Cod- 
worth."! They were disposed of to Richard 
Tayller and William Dennes. Then we 
have — 

The accountes of The money which I have 
Desporst to The Carryers — 

£ J. d. 

It to Anthoney Rowley, senr 190 

It. to Thomas Chas-mowre 300 

It. to Anthoney Rowley, junr. ..... i 10 o 

&C. &c. 

Altogether he [spent £2^ 9^. at this time 
for " carrying." 

October the 30, 1655. 

£ '• «/• 
It. for Rackings of Oeats 4 Ackyers • • ^ 060 
It by the dav 4 dayes, and for . . . . ) 

Ricliardll 4 dayes ...060 

It for my wife one day o o 10 

But before this last extract there is a sug- 
gestive entry : — 

Thomas Smallpeece de Nudigate in the (sic) 
Thomas Bax. 

Of course the words which were intended 
to be added were ** County of Surrey." Does 
not the use of the Norman prefix " de" indi- 
cate the possession of a class of knowledge 
beyond what an intelligent yeoman in those 
days would be likely to possess? As the 
handwriting is somewhat different from that 
in all other entries in the book, and the 
colour of the ink much darker (although the 
court hand is still retained), may it not be 

♦ Beasts. t Walton-upon-Thames. 

X Dorking, often ipelt Darking in early times. 

§ Ewell. 

I Cudworth, a moated fann romantically situated in 
an ottt-of-the-way part of the parish of Newdigate, 
about 2 miles from Capel. 

% Who was this Richard ? 



that of Thomas Smallpeece himself? It is 
known that the Smallpeece family were related 
to the Baxes.* 

He paid for " A lanthome at lundon" at 
this date, Zd. ; for " driving of Lames" (lambs) 
to Sutton, 5^. 

In 1654 paid to Heniy Wright for ffelinge 
the great tree, is, 6d. 

He had probably by this time obtained the 

reputation of being a thoroughly substantial 

man, to whom it was perfectly safe to make a 

loan, as there is quite a formidable list of 

persons to whom he was indebted, with the 

sums due to each. 

Veal was then i\d. a lb. 

£ s, d 

A True and Perffect Account of the mony 
laid out by me for the Broucke at 
Pockniddon o 10 o 

Imprimus laid out for the Haruest — 

It. paid to the workmen for fTeleing and for 
fAaing (sic) of 39 yeards of Tann ...076 

It paid to Richard Tayller I lod and 32 

yeardes of Tann o 16 10 

1656. 

October 23. It payed to Jo. Democke for 
Burning of lime 200 

The next entry is of considerable interest. 
It is the record of payment for education for 
son or nephew ; the amounts have unfortu- 
nately not been filled in in the earlier instances, 
but we get them afterwards; the names 
written at the side are probably those of the 
schoolmasters to whose care Uiey were com- 
mitted. It should be remembered that ;£2o 
a year was considered at this time, and even 
in 17 17, a handsome sum to defiuy a son's 
expenses at the University.! 

Resbey : — 
Pa3red for all Thomas his scowlinge till the 
24 of december, 1656 

* Richard Bax m. Ann Smallpeece, of Newdigate, 
ca Surrey, 1$ Feb. 1666 ; Thomas Bax, jun., m. Ann 
Smallpece, 15 April, 1681. There have been at least 
two matches between the Chasemores and the Baxes ; 
one before 1622, when Joan Chasemore married 
Thomas Bax, and one in 1766, when Susannah, 
daughter of Richard Bax, of Newdigate, married 
Phinp Chasemore, of Horsham. The Chasemores 
became very wealUiy through dealing in cattle. Mr. 
Henry Chasemore, of Cro^on, miller and banker, is 
the present head of the family. 

+ Vide Sussex Arch. CoU.^ John Everenden, gentle- 
man, paid (circa 1620) jf" I a year for the schooling of 
his daughter Elizabeth, and J^i a year for his son 
Walter's education. Vide "Account Books of the 
Frewen and Everenden Families,*' by W. D. Cooper, 
Sussex Arch, Coll, vol iv., p. 22. 
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fforman : — £ s, d. 

Payed for All Thomas his Boord, till the 

31st of January, 1656 

Paid for Thomas his scouleing till the 24th 

June, 1657 

Paid for Thomas his scouling till the 

24th of December, 1658 100 

Jo. Daves. The 10th of September, 1655, 

did come to me to dwell. 
It. paid to Richard all hb wadges for the 

last yeare 4 15 o 

It paid to Nicklas all his wadges for the 

last yeare, 1655 500 

Richard Batcheller : — 
It. Rec. in 1657, Crallev fayree .... 100 
It. Rec. at one Tyme when he went to his 

mother December the 5th, 1657. 

Oats in the year 1656 appear to have risen 
in those parts from i^. to 2s, 6d. a bushel ; 
many sales seem to have been effected at 
Dorking on Thursdays, then as now, the 
regular market-day. The following is highly 
amusing from its pompous diction : — 

Knowe all men by these prsents that wee whose 
nxunes are heere under written doe Exknowledge oar 
scellues ffuUey scatisfied for the moeing and Racking 
& Binding of The Oeats at Greenes in the yeare 
1656. 

will Scemond 

his mark 

Tho. BuU 

his mark. 

He paid at this date to ^' Goody Pardoe 
for 2 dayes A wedinge for Thomas, u,"; 
for "haiing" of the huckeffeild, the Letell 
mead, Charlwood Croft, greate Meade, 
Rowles-game and the gossvens (?)," also for 
" I day a haiing in the Cowleas, 8j. 81/. f to 
Dandey, for " 3 days worke in the fforist, 
S J. 6^.," and for ** 3 dayes at the Pound, y^ 
On April the loth, 1658, he gives the 
'* Accountes of the money laid out by me for 
the hop-game in the year 1658," total amounts 
to ^26; besides that he "payed to Jo. 
Meiller for plantes, £6 5^., and to Ouleuer 
Neye for hop-poles eight hundred and a 
halfe, 8j. the hundred, £^ 45. 

We next come upon further expenses for 
schooling. 

It payed for Thomas his Scouling till the £ s, d, 
24th of June, 165S 100 

It. payed for Thomas his Bourd until the 
31st of Agust, 1658 4 15 O 

It payed to Thomas fforman, Will his 
Bora from the 6th of January to the 
I2th of July, the sum of 4 15 O 

It. payed to Thomas (forman for Thomas his 
Bourd from the 31th of January to the 
1 2th of July the sume of 3 15 o 



It payed to Mr. hoont for Will his scowl- £ s, d, 

ing 100 

It. payed to Mr. Neisbett for Thomas his 

Scowlinguntil the nth of July . . . x o o 

The succeeding extract appears to me one 
of the most interesting in the book ; it has 
reference to his expenses in London during 
a week spent there on account of his presence 
being required in connection with the Chan- 
cery suit of a certain Anthony Thorpe.* 

March the 14th, 1658. The Accounts of the money 
laid out by me Toward the sute of Anthoney 
Thorpe: — 

Imprimus paid to Mr. Bndgen for s nights £ x. d, 
lining at lundon, & for the order ...040 

March the 29th, 1659— 

It. payed to Mr. Raworth for his ffee and 

lucking {sic) the writtings O 15 O 

It. payed unto Scergeant Mainardf for his 

ffee o 10 o 

It. for goeing Ouer the water 006 

It. for L>raweing the Afe David^ . ...006 

It. for the Oath 002 

It. for Scerching the Supinaoses§ ....006 

July the 26th, 1659.— 

le did go to Lundon for the order of Des- 
mecion for Anthoney Thorpe's sute in 
chanserey. 

Mickallmas Terme, 1659':^ £ s, dm 

Munday, water 003 

at the Einn . 004 

Munday, scoperjl 009 

Toosday water Tempell 003 

water west to the Tempell 003 

Toosday Denner 006 

Toosdav Scoper 002 

Mr. Atldnes his ffee o 10 o 

The Atachment against Thorp ....070 

water Tempell to west 003 

at the Einn oca 

wenesday Denner 006 

wensday Atkines his ffee o 10 o 

wensday Scoper 003 

Thursday water from OnrisIF to Tempell .003 

Atkines for p'te of his ffee 050 

Denner a Thursday .•....•.005 

* This suit was brought by Thorpe as agent of the 
Lord of the Manor, to prove that a part of Pleystowe 
was copyhold of the manor. In the end Richard Baz 
maintamed his right to the whole as freehold. 

t Sir John Maynard, an eminent statesman and 
lawyer, prosecutor of Strafford and Laud, afterwards 
an opponent of Cromwell, knighted at the Restora- 
tion, d. 1690. 

t Affidavit. § Subpoenas. Sapper. 

IT The Church of St. Mary Ovenr, at the foot of 
London Bridge, a regular landing for boats, was no 
doubt establi^ed there. He probably lodged daring 
the earl^ part of the week at one of the numerous 
famous urns of Southwark. 
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water from the Tempell to Ouris . . . o o j 

scoper a Thursdajr 008 

ilHaay Dernier 005- 

lor p'at of Mr. Atkines ffee 050 

for Eintering the order 030 

water from the Tempell to Ouris ....003 

scoper A firiday 002 

Saterday 

fibr Coping of the order 010 

Dener a Saterday •• 006 

water from the Tempell to Ouris ... .003 

To Mr Spemicer for the flfee 036 

iTor the horses for ffive nights 043 

He was evidently, from what follows, an 
Overseer of the Poor in 1659. 

The Accountes of the money Layed out by 
me ill the yearo 1659 for t^e Relifs of the 
poore. 

It for a warrant for Jo. Mearsh to Apeere 

b^or« the Justeses at Darking ....006 
It for oonsemieing the porre B^ke ..006 
It for another warrant for Jo. Marsh ..006 
It. for £x3pences at gellibrd conscemiog 

Anthoney Weller o i « 

It. paid to James hilles at 3 seuerall Times o 15 o 
It. payed to the widdo Lee at tow ? sceuerall 

Times . O 7 6 

It. paide to Edw. Gardyner for worke dun 

About the Almeshouse o ft 6 

It. payed to Jo. Wonham for i dnycs worke 

About the Almeshous 014 

It. paid to the widd. Lee 010 

It. ^d to the widd. Lee 010 

It Tho. Dandey had i bu. of wheat ..070 
It mathew mesbrucke had I bu. of wheat .070 
It John Democke had at one Tyme ..050 

It Rec. of Tho. Wonham I o o 

It. desporst to James Hill 050 

It. to The widdo Lee 050 

It. Rec. of Tho. Wonham 2 4 TO 

It Jo. Wonham douth Oue unto me for 

CJoffein (?) Borde o 10 o 

In the year 1661 "The Accounte Milles 
and Metchenors Work in the Roles" bears 
the signature of " Thomas SmaMpeec." 

Whether the following account at the end 
of the book, without date, but in the same 
hand as that at the beginning, has reference 
to the same Chancery suit ahready mentioned 
or not, remains uncertain : — 

The accountes of the money which I hare Desporst 
in Mr. Budgoi's behalfc and my owne : — 

£ J. </. 
It laied out for Will Wheller his going to 

Lundon 030 

It for the Bayles ffeese and the Etemey 

hisffecse 080 

It. for a line of wealle 010 

It to Mr. Thorp his Mann o 10 o 

It to Mr. [blank] ..,.«.. ^ 1 o o 



}£ s. d. 

It to Will Wheeller 020 

It to Mr. Moigen 09*4 

It to Mr. Beerd 050 

It. to Mr. Melles. 040 

It for the horses o i 10 

It. for beere to Mr. Abome 006 

It to Mr. Abome 100 

It going over the water 006 

It. at the Einn 003 

It at one time alone for going over the 

water 003 

It. at one time for a horse hier ....050 
It. at one time a dennor for Mr. Shockford 

and Mr. Abome 010 

It. at the same time for Mr. Thomas 

Maninges Draft 004 

Anno.Doni. 1669. 

The Acoountes of the work Dunn in the Rowles 

M oonoer*"* the Browke. 

jC s, d. 
It paid to Will, ffeild for heuing of 8 lode 

otTember 

It paid to Thomas Whight for Scayinge in 
the Rowles 100 

This is the last entry. The day and month 
are not given. It seems fair to conjecture that 
increasing infirmities compelled him to resign 
the management of his afiairs, and, with them, 
of his accounts, into the hands of a younger 
and more vigorous man, perhaps his successor 
in the property and in the possession of the 
Account Book. We gather sufficient from en- 
tries which have been quoted to conclude that 
Richard Bax was a very good specimen of 
a thrifty and industrious yeoman of the 
seventeenth century, looking well after the 
prosperity of his farms, the successfiil dis- 
posal of his stock, keeping his accounts with 
regularity and diligence^ and discharging 
conscientiously his duties as overseer of the 
poor, and in everything maintaining the 
principles of a Friend — ^rigid truthfulness in 
his dealings with his fellow-men, tmd a sim- 
plicity in manners and dress from which the 
majority of the nation had at that period of 
our history so grievously departed. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that one of 
the earliest records of burial in the Pleystowe 
register of the Society of Friends has refer- 
ence to the first owner oH the Account Book^ 
It is as follows: — "Richard Bax Sen'- of 

mo 

Capel, buried 30. 3 : 1665 at Charlwood.** 
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The Vtsitatim of WUtshire. 1623. Edited by 
George W. Marshall, LL.D. (London : George 
Bell & Sons. 1882.) Roy. 8vo, pp. iv.-iog. 

|H£R£ is no need to enlaige upon the 
value of the old Heralds' Visitations, 
because no antiquary would be inclined 
to doubt it. We ought not to be content 
so long as any of these remain in MS., 
and therefore liable to total destruction. There are 
among the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum Visitations of the five western counties^ by 
St. George and Lennard, who acted as deputies to 
Camden. Cornwall and Devon were visited in 1620^ 
and Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire in 1623. The 
visitaticms of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset have 
been published bv the Harleian Society. Dr. Mar- 
shall has undertaken Wiltshire on his own responsi- 
bility, and Dorset still requires an editor. A Book 
of Pedigrees is not easily reviewed, and we can only 
say that the editor has reproduced Uie work in a very 
handsome form, with two plates of anns, and \aA 
edited it with the conscientiousness which he is so 
famous. At the end of the book is a list which proves 
that the visit of Richmond and Bluemantle to Wilt- 
shire did not give universal satisfaction. This is **a 
note of all such as have usurpet the names and titles 
of gentlemen without authoritie, and were disclaimed 
at Salisburie in the county of Wiltsheire in Sept a* 
1623." This contains fifty-two names described as 
ignolnles omnes. 

Studies in Nidderdale: upon Notes and Ohservaiiom 
other than Geological made during the Progress of the 
Corvemment Geologieal Survey of the Distriit^ 1867- 
1872. By Joseph Lucas. (London : Elliot Stock. 
No dote.) 8vo, pp. xxvi.-292. 

If every other member of the Geological Survey 
had possessed a little of the ability to "make a note 
of " Uiings found exhibited by Mr. Lucas in this very 
admimble book, what really national work would 
have been accomplished! With just a sprinkling of 
theory throughout the work, Mr. Lucas has contrived 
to get together some of the most out-of-the-way focts 
connected with tlie old ways and doings and sayings 
of the Nidderdale folk. Every page dmost takes us 
back to a past so remote that it is only by having sur- 
vived in the present that the historian can learn any- 
thing about it. Mr. Lucas has disdained no information, 
and accordingly some of the very smallest trifles, only 
to be found in such rare books as this, are eagerly 
picked up by the student of ancient times. Thus the 
glimpses into the old houses, the position or absence 
of the chimne3rs of the fire-places, the ancient ovois 
or **bak stones," are precious morsels of the prehis- 
toric home which can only be obtained by actual 
observation. Then there are facts connected with the 
old cultivating customs of the primitive village com- 
munity—the "reins," as they are known at Warder- 
marskc and elsewhere— though on this subject Mr. 
Lucas seems to haTe gone a little wild in bis obser* 



vations. And finally there are some gathered scraps 
of old customs and superstitions, and an admirable 
collection of the dialects and natural history notes of 
Nidderdale. We do not say one word too much|in 
expressing onr unqualified gratitude for such a collec- 
tion of good notes, and we cordially reconunend our 
readers to make themselves acquainted with this ad- 
mirable^specimen of an antiquary's " Note-book.'* 



The Prophecies oj the Brdhan Seer. By Alexander 
Macksnzip. With an Appendix on the Supersti- 
tion of the ffighlattders. By the Rev. Alexander 
Macgregor. (Inverness: A. & W. Mackenzie. 
1883.) i2mo, pp. iii,-i56. 

This is the third edition of a well-known little 
work. Kenneth Mackenzie, better known as Coin- 
neach Odhar, ^the Brahan Seer, was bom in the 
Island of Lewis about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. VHien he had just entered his teens, he 
received a magical stone in an extraordinary manner, 
and thus beg^ his career as a prophet. What he 
prophesied, and the results of the prophecies, we 
shall not detail here ; but there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of curious matter in this little book for those who 
love folk-lore, but we suppose, if the contemporaries 
of the seer believed in his prophetic powers, we may 
be excused. We should much like to see some one 
taJce up this subject in the same way as Mr. Hioms 
has taken up longevity. The story of the Seaforth 
family is the most interesting. But, it is a pity that 
a book capable of giving so much curious information 
should be so wretchedly edited. Misprints abound, 
and, in one place, the pagination is wrong, and the 
narrative consequently misplaced. 



Report of the Proceedings of the Teign NaHtralisfs 

Jneld Club for the Year 1881. (Exeter : WiUiam 

Pollard. 1882.) 8vo, pp.18. 

This is a reconl of a very carefully and usefully 

arranged system of excursions to the antiquities of the 

surrounding neighbourhood, and we cordially give onr 

opinion of the value of such excellent societies. There 

are Papers on the earthworks on Milber Down, 

remarks on the landing of the Prince of Orange at 

Brixham, and on the kcal names of wild flowers. 

Unwritten History and How to Read it: a Lecture to 
the Working Classesy delivered at the Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science^ 
held at Southampton^ August, 1882. By John 
Evans. (London: Virtue & Co. 1882.) 8vo, 

pp. «3- 

No subject could have been better suited for the 
workmen's lectures at Southampton than this, and 
Mr. Evans was essentially the right man to deliver it. 
From the peculiarity of the position of Southampton, 
it has been occupied from pre-historic times through- 
out all successive stages of history, and the finds 
gathered from the neighbourhood, and placed in the 
Hartley Institute, formed valuable illustrations to 
Mr. Evans's observations. Mr. Evans placed the 
facts clearly and succinctly before his audience, and 
the reprint forms an admirable summary of the 
subject. 
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Tk^ Diwmshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science^ Literature^ and Art. Tkoenty-first Meeting, 
1882. Address by J. BROOKING Rows, President, 
(Plymouth : W. Brendon & Sons.) 8vo, pp. 88. 

This Address maixdy deals with the topography of 
Devonshire, and it admirably points out what has 
been done, and what there is to do, towards the com- 
pilation of a history of Devonshire. The Address is a 
valuable contribution to local history ; and its appen- 
dices, giving lists of MSS. relating to Devon, lists of 
histories of towns, &c., lists of monuments, dedications 
of churches, are such useful bibliographical information 
as do not often accompany president's addresses. 



Proverbde Romanitor, English Proverbs, Proverbes 
Francis, Deutsche Spriickworter, (London: Kerby 
& Endean. Bucuresci. 1882.) i2mo, pp. yiii-64. 

This little book is a useful addition to the literature 
of proverbs. The object which the compiler, Mrs. £. 
B. Mawer, has had in view is to collect a certain 
number of Roumanian proverbs, and place side by 
side with these corresponding ones in Englii^ French, 
and German. This is an undertaking which always re- 
pajTS the trouble spent in carrying it out Our opinion 
of the wisdom of a proverb is naturally increasea when 
we'^nd it in several languages. The author proposes 
to enlarge the book in a future edition, and asks for 
help in respect to French and German proverbs. 



Old /Carnarvon : a Historical Account of the Town of 
Carnarvon, with notices of the Parish Churches 
of Uanbeblig and Llanfaglan, By W. H. Jones. 

\ (Carnarvon: £. Humphrejrs.) Sm. 8vo, pp. 186. 

No one who has ever seen Carnarvon Castle is 
likely to forget it, and we shall most of us agree 
with the words of the chronicler, Speed, who wrote, 
" Great pitie it is that so famous a work should 
not be perpetuous, or ever become a ruin of time." 
In more ways than one the Castle overshadows Uie 
town, but tne history of the latter is of very great 
interest in itself. Mr. Jones has illustrated his little 
book with a copy of Speed^s interesting plan of Car- 
narvon, 1610, and with illustrations of several of the 
old buildings. The author has given a very interest- 
ing account of the town and its Castle, in which he 
traces the various vicissitudes both have undergone, 
and he has added much curious information respecting 
old customs and old people. There is a street of no 
particular importance called Hole-in-the-Wall Street, 
out Mr. Jones has found this spelled in an old assess- 
ment of the town taken just a century ago, " Hall-in- 
the- Wall Street," which points to the situation of the 
Gild Hall within its precincts, ,and gives a very 
probable origin for the name. 



Visits to Remarkable Places, By WiLLIAM HowiTT. 
The illustrations designed and executed by Samuel 
Williams. New edition. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1882.) Sm. 8vo, pp. xvi.-4S. 

Historjr is never better studied than on the spots 
where its incidents have been enacted, and no country 



is richer in such remarkable places than our own 
island. . But half the benefit to be obtained from such 
visits will be lost if we have not an intelligent guide. 
Mr. Howitt's tastes have taken him to many places of 
interest, and these are described in such a manner 
that this book will always form an exceedingly plea- 
sant companion for any one visiting the same places. 
We start off with Penshurst, for ever associated with 
the SidnejTs, and hence linked with the most delightfttl 
memories. CuUnden follows, then Stratford-on-Avon, 
and after visits to a few places in the south, such as 
Hampton Court, Tintagpl, and Winchester, we find 
most of the other places in the north. In the adver- 
tisement prefixed to this edition, we are told " that 
Mr. Howitt describes these scenes as he saw them 
forty years ago, and that lapse of time may have 
affected their aspect, though it has not changed or 
diminished their^historical interest." There are .other 
points which show that thb book was written forty 
yean ago; for instance, the estimate of historicu 
characters is not altogether the estimate of to-day ; 
thus we read that Cromwell was a precious hypocrite, 
and that Algernon Sidney was a model of Roman 
virtue ; but^Uus is merely by the way, for Mr. Howitt 
is too pleasant a companion and too favourite an 
author to be criticiied after this manner. The book 
is very prettily got up. 



The History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle, 
(Colchester : Benham & Co. 1882.) 8vo, pp. I48. 

This excellent little book does much more than 
demolish the monstrous theory of the Roman origin 
of Colchester Castle; it establishes in a clear and 
forcible manner that it is not Roman, not Saxon, but 
Norman, and it performs this work by going 
thoroughly into the nistory of the place from origiiud 
documents. The most interesting chapter in the 
book, so far as its express purpose as a euide is con- 
cerned, is that devoted to a description of the Castle, 
which goes into the matter so minutely and graphi- 
odly, imd yet so pleasantly, that it cannot but remain 
the standanl guide for all time. The author gives his 
readers, too, a glimpse outside the bare walls of the 
Castle, the chapters devoted to views from the 
Castle, the descent and demesnes of the Castle, being 
full of unusually instructive information. We may 
note that Lammas lands exist at Colchester. 
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British Archaeological Association. — Aug. 21- 
28. — Pljrmouth. — The proceedings commenced with 
a reception, held in the Guildhall, by the Mayor 
of Fljrmouth. The regalia, consisting of marof ^^ 
silver-gilt, of the time of Queen Anne, and oU&er 
artidesi were then inspected and commented npoa 
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by Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., who described the 
peculiarities of the workmanship. A silver-gilt cup 
of artistic design and old date, out of which Drake 
and many other of Plymouth's worthies must have 
drunk, was greatly admired. The archives of the 
Corporation yrtxt then described by Mr. R. N. Worth. 
The old cucking-stool, of wrought iron, was pro- 
duced for the inspection of the party, who then pro- 
ceeded to the parish churdi of St. Andrew, formerly 
a dependency upon the priory of Plympton. An 
ancient building at the south-east comer of the 
churchvard, known popularly as the <* Abbey," but 
which has no written record, was most probably the 
clergy house. It is said to be attached to the church 
by a subterranean passage into a fifteeiith-century 
crypt beneath the chancel The old Custom House, 
dated 1637, was then inspected, a curious example of 
the lingering of an earlier style in the west of England, 
the four centred doorways^ of granite, bdng sunilar 
to several in the neighbouring buUdiA^mlly 200 
years older. The church of Cmirles was also visited. 
A halt was made at the church of Buckland Mona- 
choruro, a fine specimen of enriched Perpendicular 
work, executed in granite, the columns in the interior 
of the building bSng worked each out of a single 
stone. There is a fine tower, with pinnacles of the 
usual Devonshire type, at the west end ; but within 
many of the ordinary features of the \ocdl buildings 
give place to more ornate work tlum is generalhr 
met with, the window tracery being extremety go<xL 
Sir James A. Picton traced the connection between 
the family of the Drakes with the Heathfields, 
and pointed out the beautihil monument in the 
chapel in memory of Lord Heathfield, the brave 
defender of Gibraltar. The party then proceeded 
to Prince's Town, to examine the pre-histcric 
remains which abound in the district. The even- 
ing of the 2 and was devoted to the reading of 
Papers, the Athenseum having been placed at the 
disposal of the Association for the purpose by the 
Plymouth Institution, A Paper was read by Sir 
J. A. Picton on " The Municipal Records of England, 
illustrated by those of Liverpool." Another Paper, 
on various incidents of Sir Francis Drake's voyage 
round the worid, was read by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma. The small size of Drake's ships was 
particularly emphasized, the largest being about the 
average size of a modem collier. This was followed 
by a third Paper, by Dr. Drake, on "The Antiquity 
of the Armorial Bearings of the Family," and various 
differences were passed in review. Wednesday was 
devoted to visits to Dartmouth and Totnes. The 
church of St. Saviour was examined, and described 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Rev. E. C. Brittan. It b a cradform church, 
with aisles to both nave and chancel, and a plain 
westem tower, the main portion of the fabric having 
been erected in the fourteenth century, and conse- 
crated October 13, 1372. Colonel Bramble explained 
the costume of the very fine Ilawley brass in the 
chancel (1408). The ancient houses in the Butter 
Walk were then inspected, while some of the party 
paid a visit to Dartmouth Castle and the ancient 
church of St. Petrock. On the return journey, a 
lengthy visit was paid to Totnes Church, a build- 
ing of considerable size and mnch artistic beauty. 
VOL. YI. 



Here Mr. Windeatt supplied many interesting items 
of information from local documents, &c., among 
which were references to the building of Uie tower about 
1432. The magnificent stone rood screen was erected 
by the corporation in the thirty-eighth year of Henry 
VI. Passing into the old Gildhall of the town, the 
party was received by the mayor, Mr. Harris. The 
building is a quaint stmcture, dating from the time of 
Edward VI. Within it a great number of deeds and 
documents were laid out and described by Mr. Wind- 
eatt at length, numy notices of important historical 
events being rendered. Mr. C. H. Compton described 
the ancient charters, which were passed in review with 
the ori^^inals, and Mr. G. Lambart, F.S.A., discoursed 
upon the two silver-gilt maces and the loving cup of 
the corporation. The visit was brought to a dose by 
the inspection of the ruins of the castle. This is a 
circular shell keep on a conical mound, artificiallv 
shaped, the masonry being pronounced by Mr. Brock 
to be no earlier tlum the mirteenth century, although 
the earthworks may be of very great antiouity. The 
rains belong to the Duke of Somerset, and have been 
planted with trees and laid out as a recreation ground. 
On Thursday the archaeologists proceeded to Lidford. 
The church of Lidford is a smalt building, but posses- 
sine points of much interest. Part of the north side 
of me nave is of remote antiquity, and the plain cjriin- 
drical font dates probably from Saxon times. The 
building is dedicated to St Petrock. The stairs to 
the rood-loft alone remain, and there is the peculiarity 
of a hagioscope cut through the lower steps. Mr. 
R. N. Worth rendered an interesting description of the 
now decayed town of Lidford, which was of extent 
and importance in Saxon times, having a mint, and 
apparently a hurge population. The castle adjoins the 
wurchyaid, and there the party inspected a square 
keep of no great elevation, erected on a bold circular 
conical mound of earth. The arches are round-headed 
and segmental pointed. Mr. Worth narrated his in- 
teresting discovery of a series of important and exten- 
sive earthworks which entirely surround the town. 
They consist of a massive rampart and an 
outer ditch, and their appearance fully jus- 
tifies the belief that they are the remains 
of a British fortified towiL Passing dose to Brent 
Tor and its ancient church dedicated to Si. Michael, 
the |)arty proceeded to Tavistock. Here the church 
of St. Eustacius was inspected. Mr. Loftus Brock 
referred to the fact that the building was mentioned 
as bdng dedicated to this saint so early as 1 184, and 
that it was until then separate from the great abbey of 
Tavistock dose to it A perambulation was then made 
of the site of the celebrated abbey, aided by notes and 
a plan prepared by Mr. Rundle, of Tavistock. The 
church, wnidi was of great size, stood almost in the 
centre of the present &dford Road ; the office is on 
the site of the chapter-house, and the sites of the 
other conventual buildings were fairly well made out. 
This visit was brought to a close by the inspection of 
the well-known Romano- British inscribed stones in 
the vicarage gardens, which were found to be in 
faurly good state, although standing in the open air. 
In the evening the following papers were r^ : — I. 
*' On the Finding of an Early Statue at Abbotskers- 
well Church," by Mr. J. Phillips. It had been found 
embedded in the wall of the building during restoia* 

N 
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tion. 2. "The Early History of Plymouth/' by 
Mr. R. N. Worth, in which attention was drawn to 
recent discoveries, showing that an early British race 
most haye occupied the site. 3. '* Robert Blake, 
Colonel and General at Sea, 1657," by Mr. £. G. 
Bennett, in which many of the exploits of the gallant 
•ailor were passed in review. 4. '* The Exeter Book," 
by Mr. D. Slater, in which the claims of a new transla- 
tion of this important Saxon work were advocated. 
On Friday a large party proceeded to Dartington 
Hall. The style of the work tallies with the reconied 
history, the mansion having been erected in the reign 
of Richard H., whose badge appears on the vaulted 
roof of the entrance porch. It has consisted of an 
outer quadrangle, a fine central hall, dividing it from 
an outer court, the principal apartments having been 
in the latter, but only a few traces of walling remain 
here and there. The hall is unroofed and mantled 
with ivy, but its fair proportions can be traced, and 
the position of the dais, minstrel's gallery, passage 
way to kitchen, &c., made out. A wide open fire- 
place exists at the end of the hall, while in the rear, 
on the opposite side, is the kitchen. The outer 
Quadrangle still retains many of its buildings, including 
tne retainers' hall, near to the site of the original 
entrance, and it is still covered by its open timber roof. 
The next halt was made at Berry Pomeroy Church, 
a fine and characteristic specimen of a Devonshire 
church, with a capital porch having a vaulted roof and 
a room over it, a good western tower built "batter- 
ing," and an unusually good oak screen, coloured 
jmd . gilt, extending from wall to wall across the 
chancel. Proceeding onwards Berry Pomeroy Castle 
was reached. It consists of a mass of late Tudor 
buildings, grouped around an inner court, and sur- 
rounded by an escarped bank of great height, there 
being but one approach. This is a gateway with 
spaces for two portcullises and two flanking towers. 
Mr. C. Lynam related the history of the building 
within the inner court, and the party then perambu- 
lated the remains, which are very extensive and im- 
posing. The next halt was made at Compton Castle, 
a building partly in ruins, of early fifteenth-century 
date, of a very different plan, more resembling Dar- 
tington Hall, since it had a quadrangular court en- 
dosed by walls in front of the principal block of 
buildings which divide it from a second court in the 
rear. The buildings consist of the remains of the 
chapel, some of the best rooms, and nearly the whole 
of those for domestic purposes. Mr. C. H. Compton 
read a Paper on the families connected with the castle 
and described it. The only other Paper read was 
*' Notes on the Combh Language and its Survival in 
the Cornish Dialect," by the Rev.W.'S.Ladi-Szyrma. 
On Saturd;iy the first place visited was Slade HaU, 
the seat of Mr. J. D. Spode, who described the 
building. The hall has an open timber roof of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, very similar in 
design, however, to one seen at Plymouth Priory of 
tiie fifteenth century, affording evidence of the con- 
tinuance of old designs in the locality. Passing on 
to Comwood Church, the building was examined and 
commented upon by Mr. Brock. It is a double- 
aisled building, the aisles, north and south, having 
transepts. The tower at the west end is a portion 
of an ol^cr cb^i^ doabtlcfs of OMlkr sia^ tl|^ 



growth of the building to its present proportions 
being pointed out stage by stage. The next halt 
was made at Fardell, an ancient manor-house, mainly 
of fifteenth-century date, now used as a farmhouse. 
On the return to Plymouth the closing meeting was 
held at the Gildhall. Papers were read: by Mr. 
W. H. Cope, " On Old Plymouth China f another, 
" On a Ruined Holy Well, dedicated to St. Julian at 
Rome," by Mr. J. Hine ; and a third, by AiCr. C. H. 
Compton, *' On the Gilberts and Comptons of Comp- 
ton Castle.'' The extra day's proceeoings, Monday, 
the 28th, were under the guidance of Mr. F. Brent. 
A visit was paid to the old citadel of Pljrmouth, the 
last of the seventeenth-century fortifications still in- 
tact in England, on the site of ramparts of the 
thirteenth century, and that of the old Chapel of St. 
Catherine. Besides these, the site was probably that 
of a prehistoric settlement. The remains of the an- 
cient Castle gateways in Cambhay Street were then 
inspected, probably not too soon for the preservation 
of a record of their existence, since they will soon be 
swept away for the purposes of public improvement. 
Mount Batten was reached. Mr. Brent called atten- 
tion to the fact that the spot was in all probability 
the seat of an early Celtic race, since large numbers 
of flint flakes have been found fix>m time to time, 
while the continuance of the settlement to a later 
period appears to be proved by the numbers of British 
coins, in silver, gold, and copper, which have been 
found. 

Bucks Archttological Society. — August 3. — 
After an interval of two years the members of this 
Society had an excursion. On reaching Wycombe 
they set out for the site of the ancient camp called 
Desborough Castle. The camp consists of a double 
entrenchment, with a deep fosse on the outside, the 
inner slope of the ditch being so nused as to form 
a hieh bank towards the interior. Of Desborough 
Castle nothing remains but the name, but in Uie 
. centre of the position is a considerable mound which 
evidently formed a stronghold in some primitive war- 
fare. On this the company assembled to hear a de- 
scription by Mr. R. S. Downs, of Wycombe. Mr. 
Downs explained that the origin of the camp was 
altogether conjectural, but Uiere was clear evidence 
of a British village having existed in the immediate 
vicinity. The position of the mound rendoed it 
highly probable that it was originally formed for 
religions purposes by the early Celts ; but there was 
good reason to believe that it was afterwards used in 
warfare for the purpose of resisting an attack from 
invaders passing along the road beneath. - The place 
was described in Domesday Book as ''Dt^en- 
burg." Mr. John Parker inclined to the view that 
the camp was British, and was used by the Saxons 
after their triumph in the district. The Mayor of 
Wycombe stated that British coins had been found 
in the neighbourhood. Leaving the camp the party 
repaired to a field in the vicinity, in which they touml 
a large, circular, cup-shaped excavation, about aoft. 
in depth, called <*The Roman Well," but occupying 
a position which precludes the probability of its hav- 
ing been employed lor the purpose of drawing water. 
Luce the former relic, its history is veiled in an ob- 
ficnrity which no antiquarian laboiurs can satisfactorily 
£uhom. Tbqr draw tluro«g^tii«towa of Wycombe, 
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till the Gnunnuir School wns reached. Here the 
Tenudtts of the old St. John's Hospital, which exist 
in the midst of the school-building, were inspected. 
An interestine description was given by Mr. John 
Parker. The hall, it was stated, was supposed to have 
been erected in 1175, and the institution was an 
ai^lum for poor persons, who lived in the one apart- 
ment dav and night. Like many similar instittttions 
on the Continent, it was under the rule of St Austin. 
The theory that the hospital was connected with the 
Knights Templars was mown to be an error } it was 
not an ecclesiastical building. It was explained that 
the hospital got into private hands in the time of 
Edward VI., but that Elizabeth re-gnmted the build- 
ii^ to the town for a grammar sch«>l, to which pur* 
pose it was afterwards deiroted. Passing through the 
modem structure which has been built on to the re- 
mains, the visitors were favoured with the view of 
four remarkably fme pillars, alternately round and 
octagonal, supporting semicircular arches 13ft. in 
diameter, whidi formed part of the old ftibric. 
Such handsome rehcs of Norman ardiitecture would 
rarely be met with in a non-ecdeaastical build- 
faig. The porch was shown to contain four transi- 
tional Norman pillars, and Uie oven anciently 
used by the inmates — which was discovered some 
years ago— was found fixed in one of the walls. 
The next visit was paid to Penn Church, a plastered 
building, of the Perpendicular style, dating from the 
fifteenth century. Over this they were conducted by 
the Vicar of Penn, the Rev. J. Grainger, who pointed 
out its principal features, including a large sarco* 
phagus, five fine old brasses, of the dxteenth century, 
and some tablets of interest* One of the brasses 
depicts a lady in a shroud, who by the inscription 
below is made not only to pray for the salvation of 
her own soul, but asks • ' unto the souls of all true 
believers departed remission of their sins" — a form of 
words whic^ the Vicar observed, indicated the state 
of transition of the popular mind at the period with ' 
reference to prayers for the dead, being shortly after 
the passing of the Six Articles. The connection of 
the family of Pen — as it is spelt on the monumental 
tablets — was referred to, and it was stated that six 
grandchildren of William Penn, of Pennsylvania, 
were interred in the church. After a visit to the 
exceedingly handsome little church of Tvler's Green, 
with its ornate chancel and reredos, ue travellers 
took a drive to Hughenden. The Vicar, the Rev. 
H. Blagden, favoured the company with an interesting 
description of the stone effigies of memt>ers of the 
De Montfort family of four centuries— from the 
Crusading period to the reign of Henry VI. — ^mterred 
beneath the church, among them being a son of the 
famous Simon de Montfort. Mr. R. S. Downs had 
prepared a Paper on " The Danes in Bucks." 

Record Society. — Annual Meetii^?, August 32. 
• — Mr. James Crossley in the chair. The report for 
the year 1 881 -82 stated that two volumes had been 
delivered to the members since the last annual 
meeting— namely, the Parish Registers of Prestbury, 
Cheshire, edited by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., and 
a volume of Liancashire and Cheshire Funeral Certifi- 
cates, 1600 to 1678, edited by Mr. J. Paul Ryknds, 
F.S.A. Volumes vii. and viii. of the Society's pub- 
lications are printed, and only require to be indexed 



and bound, so that they will be in the hands of the 
members before the end of the year. In them will 
be found a very comprehensive account of the various 
classes of records relating to Lancashire and Cheshire 
to be found in Her Majest/s Public Record Office^ 
London, illustrated by numerous examples of many 
of the documents re f e r red to, and by valuable lists m 
Munes both of persons and places bdongin^ to the 
two counties. These books have been edited by Mr. 
Walfofd D. Selby, of the Public Record Office, who 
has divided his materials into two parts. Volume vii. 
deals with (i) the Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with speciiu reference to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
manors belonging to it ; (s) the Records of the Palati- 
nate of Lanca^ire ; and (3) those of the Superior and 
Abolished Courts, as for as they relate to the twr 
counties, the value of each class of records being as 
far as possible shown by examples of the various and 
important documents th^ contain. Volume viii. 
deals with the various indices to the Records which 
have firom time to time been compiled, together with 
such special classes of documents as Special Com- 
missions, Licettces and Pardons, and Rovalist Com- 
position Papers, all of which throw much new light 
on the past history df the two counties, and indicate 
the best sources of information to be consulted by 
those working at either local or family history. 
Volume ix., the concluding volume for the 3rear 
1882-3, will contain verbatim transcripts of the 
Gild Rolls of Preston, beginning with the earliest 
now preserved, that of 1397 down to 1682. This 
volume, which will be edited by Mr. W. A. Abram, 
is now in the printer's hands. Volume x. will be the 
Index to the North Lancashire Wills, proved at 
Richmond, county York, announced in the last 
report. It will contain the list of these wills down 
to the year 1690, and will be edited by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., and this volume will be 
followed in due course by another, which will bring 
down the list of wills to the year 1748. Mr. J. A. C. 
Vincent's report on the Lancashire Subsidy Rolls has 
been delayed, owing to the discovery of several 
hitherto uhcalendared documents, which bring up the 
number of Lancashire lay subsidies to about 400. 
It is hoped that this volume may appear at an early 
date. The Council are endeavouring to arrange for 
a volume of Miscellanies, and it is also hoped that 
the Earl^ Marriage Licences at Chester, beginning in 
1606, will shortly be printed by the Society. 

Royal Archaeological Institute.— Aug 5. — The 
members visited Hexham. The partv walked to the 
Royal Grammar School, founded by charter of Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1599^ but now left desolate by 
the removal of the school to a more modem structure 
at the west end of the town. Mr. C. C. Hodges gave 
a short historical sketch of the building, which has 
few architectural features of special interest except 
the position of the JUur de hs over the doorway. 
Passing beneath the archway of the Moot Hall, the 
party crossed the Market-place to the vacant plot of 
ground on the west side of the south transept of the 
Abbey Church, originally the cloister garden, in the 
centre of the Priory. Here Mr. Ilodges gave a 
risumi of the prinapal historical events connected 
with the monastic buildings, explaining as he went 
along the features of interest in the adjacent ruins. 

N 2 
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With regard to the antiquity of the site, he said it 
could be traced back with tolerable certainty to the 
period of the Roman occupation. About 674 St 
Wilfrid obtained from Etheldrida, wife of King Egfrid, 
King of Northumbria, and daughter of Anna, King 
of uie East Angles, her mamage dowry, consist- 
ing of lands in the neighbourhc^, and with this 
endowment he founded a Saxon Cathedral, which 
was destroyed by the Danes in 875, and tlie only 
traces of which were an ancient crypt below the 
present church. The bishopric of Hexham termi- 
nated in 822. A second church was [founded on the 
site of St Wilfrid's by Thomas II., Archbishop of 
York, for Canons Regular of St. Austin, early in the 
I2th century. Passing round to the site of the nave, 
now known locally as the Campy Hill, Mr. Hodges 
pointed out a base of one of the pillars, which, ne 
said, was unique as to the section of its moulding, so 
far as he knew, in this country. The nave does not 
appear to have been built before 1296. Mr. Hodges 
is of opinion that while the work was commenced 
about that time it was never actually completed. At 
all events, there are no traces of stones having been 
Uirown down ; there are no stone chippings to be 
found ; and there was only one moulded stone found. 
The church enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary, the 
boundaries of the sanctuary being indicated by four 
crosses erected on the south, north, east, and west 
sides of the town. On the north side the cross stood 
in the river, and at the present time there is, about 
two miles from Hexham, on the Cross Bank, a piece 
of a sanctuary cross. The cross on the south side 
probably stood on the Gallows Bank. The spot 
where it stood on the east side is definitely known, 
and a portion of the cross is to be seen in Hexham 
Workhouse. On the west side of the town there is 
a place called '* Maiden Cross," where the fourth 
cross is supposed to have stood. On gaining the 
sanctuary an offender was protected until such time 
as he was able to make an expiation of his offence, 
which the state of the law then required. The party 
then left the site of the nave and entered the churcn 
by the door of the south transept Passing along to 
the north transept, Mr. Hodges described, by means 
of a ground plan, the generaloutline of the buildings. 
Entering the choir, he pointed out on the north side 
of where the high altar had stood the Frid or Frith- 
stool — a stone chair in which offenders flying from 
justice sought refuge. Returning to the transepts, 
Mr. Hodges pointed out and described a large 
Roman slab, which was recently found in the Slype, 
when excavations were being made with the ob^ 
ject of discovering a crypt which was supposed 
to exist under that portion of the church. Mr. 
Tucker (Somerset Herald) made some remarks on 
the paintings that adorn the vestry screen, and the 
Baron de Cosson, pointing to an old and battered 
sallet, suspended from a bracket on the north side of 
the choir, said it clearly dated from the end of the 
fifteenth century, probably 1480. He pointed out 
that it had no very remarkable features except a 
*' reinforcing piece" over the forehead. Mr. Hodges 
said there was a tradition that the helmet was that of 
Sir John de Fenwick, who was killed at the battle of 
Marston Moor, in 1644. His skull was preserved, 
and in it was an aperture which corresponded with 



the hole in the helmet The visitors subsequently 
inspected the Moot Hall. Mr. Hodges said the Moot 
Hall had been built about the year 1400, but by whom 
or for what purpose there were no records to show. 
At a meeting ofa mixed section held at nifi[ht in the 
Museum, Carlisle, the Rev. G. Rome-Hall offered 
some observations connected with remains of arch- 
aeological interest examined by him during excur- 
sions in the secluded valley of the river Gelt, which 
is well known to antiquaries in its lower reaches, 
through the famous written rock. Mr. Hall first 
dealt with some ^ culture terraces" between the How 
Gill or Tammonth Bum, an affluent of the Gelt, which 
are considered to have been used by the early inha- 
bitants oR Britain for Uieir limited cereal cultivation. 
These terraces, he said, are about twenty or twenty- 
five feet high, and eighty yards in length, and were 
formed to prevent l^th soil and seed firom being 
washed down the declivities of valley basins, where 
the rainfflJl would in ancient times be much more 
considerable than at present After givmg a list of 
these embankments to be found in the district, Mr. 
Hall pointed out that on an outlying spur of Castle 
Carrock, part of the Cross Fell Ran^, there remained 
many traces of some of the peculiar pit dwellings 
which are found in Yorkshire and Wiltshire, and 
which are considered to be the habitations of the 
ancient Britons of a type anterior to those of the 
more usual ''hut circles,*' with their surrounding 
defensive ditches and ramparts conmionly called camps. 
Some of these were placed close to Garth Foot 
House, and others at Cardumock or Cardunmeth 
Pike. Descending into the phiins many traces of 
early habitations were also found — an ancient earth- 
work existing near the village of Hayton — while about 
seven miles eastwards from Carlisle a hamlet called 
the How, and the adjoining corn-mill and railway 
station, derived their name from the great earthwork 
nnder whose pine-dad circular slopes the village rests. 
Mr. Hall also mentioned the discovery of many 
ancient implements and weapons, which gave glimpses 
of the haoits and customs of our ancient British 
ancestors. The rev. gentleman also read a Paper on 
•« Romano-British Towns." 

Somersetshire Archaeological Society.— An- 
nual Meeting at Chard.— August 15-19.— Through 
the efforts of the local committee a splendid museum 
of objects of natural history and of archaK>logical 
interest was open at the Town Hall. The most re- 
markable collection was that of Mr. C. T. Elton, of 
Churchstaunton, who sent a quantity of^ paUeolithic 
and neolithic implements, twenty-four of the former 
being from the drift in the valley of the Axe, and 
the latter being from a lacustrina deposit at Zurich, 
and a greenstone or neophite weapon from New 
Caledonia. Amongst some Greek curiosities sent by 
Mr. Elton were tenra-cotta heads firom figures found 
at Cyrene, about 300 years B.C. A few interesting 
specimens of ancient Chinese enamels and other 
curiosities, samples of early printed books and bind- 
ings, &&, including Solomon and Marculf, Juvenal, 
Aristaencius, Voyage de Balaruc, &c., from the 
Hamilton and Sunderland collections, Scandinavian 
silver used by the peasantry, consisting of silver 

Sorridge-spoons, a peg tankard, small bowls, &c ; 
nla and Kaffir war weapons, anegais, battle-azei, 
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and other savage implements of war were sent by 
the same gentleman. Sir Edward Strachey, of Ash- 
wick Grove, sent a collection of fourteen little gods ; 
two swords, with enamelled Scabbards ; a dagger, 
with a handle from which diamonds had been ex- 
tracted ; and a variety of other articles from India ; 
some illustrated books from Persia, and some speci- 
mens of Persian poetry ; the hair of a Fiji woman, 
who had been scalped ; a chalice and part of a stone 
coffin that were in the palace at Wells. Two pieces 
of Etruscan pottery, three Roman coins, and three 
pieces of vitrified material for tessellated pavement 
were contributed by Mr. E. Rodd. Two curiosities 
were supplied by Mr. Evans, one a deed of grant 
from the Bishop of Exeter to the Abbot of Forde, 
of four pounds per annum, payable out of the vicar- 
age of Thomcombe^ dated 1219; and a deed rela- 
ting to Forde Abbey of the time of Charles the First. 
The borough charter was sent by the Corporation ; 
and a toast-and-ale jug, bearing date 163 1, and a 
caricature of the landmg of Sir John Bull and his 
family at Boulogne-sur-Mer, were exhibited by Mr. 
Toms. Mr. Powlesland sent an exceedingly rare 
and valuable collection, which consisted of some 
palseolithic implements, discovered in the valley of the 
Axe ; neolithic implements, principally from the 
midland counties, and a variety of implements of the 
Bronze Period, discovered in Notts, Lincoln, and 
Somerset, amongst the latter being a few amber 
beads, British spears, &c. — ^The President, Mr. J. 
Elton, delivered an address. He desired to speaJc 
about the history of man in this part of the 
world; and in those hills that history went back 
to a very vast antic^uity indeed. The wild hunter 
tribes chased the wild horse and ox, or fought 
with the hyaena, the lion, or the bear. Geolc^ists 
had made it certain that Somersetshire and Uie hills 
that bounded it were certainly 100 fathoms higher 
than they were now, and it was supposed that there 
were vast grassy plains where now the Bristol Chan- 
nel is, where the wild beasts lived ; and they knew 
their dens in Wookey Hill and the Mendips, where' 
large troops of hyaenas and bears lived and dragged 
their prey up to their rocky fiistnesses. Banwell 
Cave was full of the debris of the ruminants which 
those camivora had gathered together. He once^ 
some years ago, took an interest in that part of tiie 
subject, anri in the first dawning of history and orga- 
nized life o Anan in the island, and searched about 
in the caves, and on the other side of the Channel 
there was a limestone cave which, he understood, 
had never been broken up. He orranized a little 
party and broke up the floor. In uie inner cave, 
under a mass of stalactite, they found the remains 
of an enormous bear, as large as a modem horse. 
They took away half the booir and presented the 
remains to the University College at Oxford, and 
he read a Paper on the subject to the A^mo- 
lean Society, and there the matter rested. The 
question he put to himself was, What did they 
know of the great hunters of those remote times? 
They knew of them chiefly by drawings, which gave 
them some clue as to what these hunters were like. 
He had seen in France the picture of a man standing 
by a mammoth, and another picture of a man hunting 
a wild bnlL I'he man was tall, Roman-nosed, and 



extremely hairy. He seemed to be of enormous 
strength and of low intellectual capacities. But they 
knew nothing more about these {men ; the ice came 
down from the North Pole and glaciers covered the 
country, and man shrunk away to more Southern 
climates, and that history closed, and they had no 
clue that they were connected with those hunters. 
They came next to men who were the pioneers from 
Asia, and came creeping up the valleys and estuaries, 
and they crossed England from the Yorkshire Wolds 
to the Blackdown mils, and on to Cornwall, and no 
doubt into Ireland. Those were the people who 
made the long barrows of which they had many exam- 
ples in Somersetshire. Of them they knew a little 
more ; they were slight, dark, with long heads, which 
had caused the proverb "Long barrows and long 
heads ; round barrows and round heads.'' The 
women*s heads and bones were in an extraordinary 
degree smaller than those of the men, which showed 
they had not much to eat ; and that the men took 
what there was and left the women very little. Mr. 
Barnes, of Dorsetshire, had described in an admirable 
way the life of those pastoral tribes of the West, and 
he nad told them where in the oaken wood and in a 
smiling valley a little group of beehive huts could be 
seen, where die women were washing flannel or put- 
ting linen on a string. Above their huts was the line 
of hills, which was a guard in time of war. These 
barrows were the chief things neolithic tribes left 
them. In the barrows they foand some slight details 
which would help them to realize their mc^e of life. 
There were pottery, wrought lines drawn upon it, 
their scrapers of flint that they dressed the hides with, 
and many other bone and stone implements, which 
showed what kind of savages they were. They also 
found someamber ornaments ; a gold stud on a breast- 
plate was the highest effort of their art. They now 
came to a much more important time. Some time 
before the Romans oame here commerce began. A 
tribe of men, whom they called the Bronze Age 
men, coming from the Baltic shore, struck on our 
island at several points and introduced bronze. They 
had weapons and instruments of all kinds, and pro- 
bably became extremely civilized. When they came 
to a couple of hundred years before Christ, the Greek 
travellers began to have intercourse with the island, 
and one who came to Cornwall said the inhabitants 
were extremely fond of strangers, and that they were 
as civilized as any people he had ever met. Their 
trade did not remain at the point at which it began. 
They bartered with the Continental people. An ex- 
tensive trade b^an with Brittany, on the opposite 
coast One of the reasons whv the Romans made 
war was that the English helped the Continental 
people against the Romans. The President then yrent 
on to speak of the Greeks, and said that in digging for 
antiquities of the Ptolemy kind it was quite clear that 
the Levantine sailors^ for a couple of centuries before 
Christ, and a couple of centuries after, had intercourse 
with Britain. Ttiere was no doubt that they had 
ports at Plymouth, Exeter, and other places. These 
Bronze Age Britons lived on the hills, for at that 
time the plains were lakes and the valleys marshes. 
There was probably hardly a part of Somerset 
that was not covered with the sea. On the hills 
were found their tools of different kinds, and the 
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barrows in which they buried their dead. They 
burned the rich, put their aihes in a pot in the centre 
of the barrow, and there were generally other bodies 
thrown along anyhow. The President remarked that 
the Bronze Age of civilization brought them to a well- 
known period. When the Romans came they found 
the people in that stage — only, of course, improving 
as they always had been. In Sussex and Gloucester- 
shire they found some iron, and it was very probable 
that they also found some there. At Combe St. 
Nicholas and Whitestaunton they had a large quantity 
of ** slag," of which he had a sample. A hundred 
years after the time of Julius Caesar came the Roman 
legions to the west. It was known that they came to 
the Mendips from the inscription found at Wookey. 
Then Somersetshire begah to have an existence. They 
commenced embanking the rivers to keep out the sea, 
and they made roads. They made a road from Exe- 
ter to Bath, which was a most important city, and was 
probably held for the purposes of trade, with a small 
garrison to keep the people in awe and collect the 
taxes. They also noade a road (rom Scaton to join 
that road. He described the construction of the 
Roman villas, which he said were generally found 
near a river, owing to their fondness for bathing. 
This brought them to the British period, when King 
Ina came into Somerset, and when the Gauls set to 
work embanking the rivers. The exact process of the 
conquest was not known, but it was prooably the con* 
quest of very small districts, or what they would call 
two or three parishes. Looking down upon the vale 
of Somerset, over the top of which they were standing, 
they looked down upon one of those little districts, a 
district where the people retained the ancient laws of 
their own. The custom that the wife should inherit 
Irom the husband, the husband from the wiie, and the 
Tounger brother before the elder, was unique. Besides 
having a code of laws of their own, they appeared to 
have a tribe or division of their own, whicn still re- 
■lained. The five Hundreds of Taunton Deane were 
not Hundreds in the sense in which the term was now 
iis^. They were the little Hundreds of Taunton 
Deane. 

[The remainder of our report will appear next 
month.] 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.-:- August 
3a — The Rev. E. H. Adamson in the chair., — Dr. 
Bruce said the members would no doubt have noticed 
as they entered the hall that night the old horsing stone 
standing at the door. It had stood for many years 
in front of the Golden lion Inn, Bigg Market, and 
had now been presented to the Society by Mr. Pape^ 
of Collingwood Street. He thought it was an anti* 

2uity, and that the Society should thank Mr. Pape 
yt his kindness. While on the subject he might 
mention that the old stone which Hutton spoke of 
in his book, and which had a bagpiper sculptured on 
it, had been formed into a horsing stone; and was 
now in one of the inn yards at Carlisle. — Mr. Hodges 
said he believed the Society had a committee formed 
to preserve as £ir as possible the old buildings in 
Newcastle, but it required a committee also, he 
thought, to preserve engravings of them. Within the 
past few weeks two of the oklest houses in the city 
had disappeared from the Bigg Market. The houses 
would be, he thoughty U the time of Henry VIII. 



Mr. Holmes said there had been a drawing made 
of the houses before they were destroyed. After 
further remarks, it was proposed by Mr Hodges, 
seconded by Mr. Holmes, and carried : — " That a 
sub-committee of the Society be appointed to pho- 
tograph, sketch, and otherwise delineate all buildings 
and remains of buildings of interest in Newcastle 
and Gateshwui erected previously to the year 1700, 
and that Messrs. Johnson, Brown, Blair, Holmes, 
and Hodges form such sub-committee.*' 

Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association. — August 3a — The SizteenUi Annual 
Excursion, Mount Grace Priory, near Northallerton, 
being the place visited. — Mr. William Brown read a 
Paper giving a history of the priory. He said that 
it was situate in the parish ot East Harlsey, about 
eight miles east-north-east of Northallerton. The 
position of the ruins, at the foot of a steep hill covered 
with oak woods, was very beautiful, and the grey 
stone tower of the church, standing out against the 
dark green- of the woods, exhibited a vei^ pleasing 
landscape. Before the foundation of the pnory, at the 
end of the fourteenth century. Mount Grace was known 
by the names of Bordlebi, Bordelbia, or Bordelby. 
At the time of Domesday it was included in the King's 
land, and was held of him by Malgrin, who was aUo 
lord of the neighbouring manors of West Harlsey, 
Morton, Ingleby, and AmcUffe. Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, conducted the party over the ruins, and ex- 
plained in detail the peculiarities of a Carthusian 
convent. The rules ot the Carthusians were very 
severe. Such rules required special arrangements, 
and in no place in England could they be seen except 
at Mount Grace. One peculiarity was that each 
monk, of whom there were about twenty, had a house, 
eadi with its garden, to himself. These houses 
formed three sides of a large enclosure, the fourth side 
being formed by the church and prior's residence. 
The cells, which were two stories high, are in fiur 
preservation, and the curious hatch through which 
food was given to the monks was plainly seen. There 
was a very small church and large doisten Each 
monk had a Hving-room, with bed-room and store- 
room or pantry. A narrow staircase in the comer — 
ottly sh. wide — led to another little room, the use of 
which no one clearly knew. Some supposed it to 
have been a woriuhop. 

Cambrian Arch«ological Society.— July 31- 
August 5. — ^Visit to Lianrwst. — The Amnial Meet- 
ing was heki on July 31, at the Grammar SchooL 
The retiring President, Professor Babington, M.A., 
F.R.S., briefly opened the proceedings, and gave 
pUce to his successor, Mr. H. R. Sandbach, of Ha- 
foduaos. — The Rev. Trevor Owen, M.A., the Secre- 
tary for North Wales, then read the report. The 
report alluded to tlie churches of Wales still unre- 
stored, and the care that ought to be taken that 
nothing should be introduced that was not in accord- 
dance with local style and arrangement. Instances 
were given where the work carri^ out had not been 
in accordance with this rule. — The Tyn-y-coed Crom- 
lech, just beyond Capel Garmon, was the first ol^ject 
of attraction to be visited. Colonel Wvnne Finch, to 
whom the property belongs, has caremlly preserved 
it with a stone walL A further drive brovght the 
party to Pentrevoelas. Most of the party nsitcd th« 
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Levelinu Stone, situated in a coppice behind the old 
mansion of Voelas, placed on a small tomalos called 
The Voel. The inscription on it is obscure, and is 
supposed to refer to Llewelyn ap Sitsyllt (slain 1021), 
and to mean "John of the House of Dyleu, Gwyd- 
helen, &c., on the road to Ambrose Wood, erected 
this monument to the memory of the excellent Prince 
Llewelyn." At Plas lolyn, the next halt, a long 
building (now used as a bam) with the remains of a 
strong tower, evidently erected for defensive purposes, 
was duly inspected, and then a move was maoe for 
Gilar, the arched gateway to the house proving at- 
tractive. On the front of this gateway, and over tihe 
fireplace of a room above, Uiere are the initkls 
"T.R.W.," and the date "1623." A further drive 
brought the party to Yspytty Ivan, the Hospital of 
St John of JenuHdem, a most interesting village with 
a ** restored ' church, in which one of the ancient 
monuments has been placed upside down. The Ittt 
object of interest on Tuesday was the Brochmael 
Stone now preserved in Voelas Hall, a stone engraved 
and described by Professor Westwood. There wa« 
an evening meeting, at which Mr. Howel W. Lloyd 
read a Paper on the Life and Times of Llewelyn ap 
Sitsyllt. On the motion of Mr. Barnwell, the Presi- 
dent was commissioned to call the attention of Mr. 
Pierce Wynne Yorke, the owner of the property, to 
the £ict that the roots of the trees at Maesygamedd 
were in danger of disturbing the foundations 
of the Tynycoed Cromlech, and to solicit his good 
offices in the matter. The excursion of Wednesday was 
to Gwytherin, a village seven miles south-west of 
Llanrwst, in the churchyard of which are some of 
the finest yew trees in Wales. On the north side of 
the church are four upright stones, and on one of 
which is inscribed vinnrmagli fil senbmagli. 
Gwytherin was once a place of ecclesiastical note, 
for here St. Winefred retreated ; and Canon Thomas 
thinks the course she was directed to follow from 
Bodfari through Henllan may supply a clue to the 
long lost line of the old Roman road from the former 
place to Caerh&n. In taking down the old chmxh of 
Gwytherin two floriated crosses were discovered near 
the altar — one bearing a sword, and the other a 
chalice — denoting a knight and a priest's grave. One 
of these, we believe, finds an insecure resting-place 
near the porch of the church. Two or three objects 
of interest were found inside the chnrch ; notably a 
bell, which it was stated had been used by a former 
village •* crier," but which, by some of the party, 
was pronounced to be a (not very ancient) scaring 
bell. The next move was to Llansannan. Th^e is 
in the parish of Llansannan, in the side of a strong 
hill, '* a place wher ther be 24 holes or places in a 
roundel, for men to sit in, but som lesse and som 
bigge, cutte out of the mayne rok by mannes hand ; 
and there children and yong men cumming to seke 
thcr catteic used to sitte and play. Sum cauBe it the 
Rounde Table." Scarcely a tracejof what it is de- 
scribed to have been remains. At the foot of the hill 
there is a cottage called Plas Issa ; let into the wall 
of which, over the doorway, is the lid of an ancient 
cofBn, having a cross fleury with a sword by its side, 
sculptured on it, in a good state of preservation. At 
Llangemiew the church was open, and its objects of 
curiosity, especially the Holy Water Stoup and Pillar 



Alms Box were pointed oat. Lkmrwst possesite 
several objects of interest. The choicest one in the 
church is, doubtless, the rood screen, said to have 
been brought there from Maenan Abbey. On tfie 
walls are several mounted brasses and tablets, bat 
none possessing the interest of those in the Gwydir 
Chapel adjoining. Bettws-y-Coed was sgon reached, 
and the old church of that place visited. The only 
object of interest there is the effigy in memory of 
Gruffydd, son of David Goch, natural son of Davyd, 
broUier to Llewelyn last Prince of Wales, and grand- 
father of Howel Coetmore, whose effigy had previously 
been seen in Gwydir Chapel. From Bettws way 
was made to Penmachno, in the newly-built church 
of which parish certain stones are preserved that have 
attracted the attention of ajchseologists. One of these 
bears the inscription, oria ic lACiT ; the name Oria 
is said to be very unusual. Next there was one with 
the inscription carausius hic jacit in hoc con- 
geries LAPIDUM. Above the inscription is the 
Labarum monogram of the name of Christ, said to 
be a very unusual occurrence in the stones of this 
country. Lastly, there was a stone with two inscrip- 
tions, thus :— CANTIORIC HIC JACIT | VENSDOTIS 

crvE FUIT I CONS06RINO ; and on the other skle^ 

MA FILI I MAGISTRATI. This inscription, Mk» 

Westwood says, is c^uite unioue, both as indicating 
the deceased as a citizen of Venedotia and as intro- 
ducing the word magistrati^ the precise meaning of 
which in a Welsh inscription of the sixth or sevendi 
century, is open to inquiry. The day's excunioii 
also included Dolwyddelan Church and Castle. At 
the evening meetmg, Mr. Palmer of Wrexham, read 
a Paper on Field Names. The excursion of Fridajr 
commenced with a visit to Gwydir House. From 
Gwydir the party drove to Talycafa, for the purpose 
of visiting what remains of Maenan. In the old hall 
bearing the name there is much that is antique. In one 
of the chambers over the fireplace is carved a coat oC 
arms, on which is a chevron between three pheons^ 
with the letters M. and K. [Morris Kyffin ?] on either 
side. Above is the date, 1582. The high md 
refined, the party was met by Mr. Pochin, wba 
piloted the visitors to a Cromlech on the side of the 
nill overhanging the Conway river. Here, again, it 
was found iSaX the relic of the past was in dainger of 
destruction, and at the evening meeting it was r«olved 
to appeal (through Mr. Pochin) to the owner to get 
it properly fenced. This Croxnlech is known by the 
name of Allor Moloch, and a local guide-book refers 
to a tradition which connects it with Edred, doke of 
Mercia, and Anarawd, prince of Wales, who ioofgoit 
a bloody battle in the district in 880. *'As soon as 
Edred, the Saxon chieftain, was taken, a 6re was 
kindled under the altar, and between the two upright 
stones, or arms of the God Moloch as some call theni^ 
until all the stones became intensely hot, when Edred 
was placed there by means of tongs or pmoere 
specially prepared for the purpose ; the heat being SD 
great thst his body was turned into ashes and scat* 
tered to the winds." Pennant further informs «s tluA 
*' Anarawd styled the battle Dial Rodri, or tiie 
Revenge of Roderic, for his father, Roderic the 
Great, had the year before been slain by the Saxons.** 
The visitors were conveyed across the ferry, for the 
purpose of mspecting the traces of Caecbiui and th» 
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hall. In the hitter was seen the Roman shield, some- 
time back stated to have been presented to Mr. 
Gladstone. Some of the more vigorous of the party 
explored the old road at Y Ko, and others went to 
Lianbedr Church. 
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Site of Roman Potteries on the Banks of the 
Medway. — **My researches on the site of Roman 
potteries, on the south bank of the Medway, have 
extended over many years; and are yet in progress ; 
for the district is very extensive, and only accessible 
at low water. I was introduced to them by Mr. 
Harrison, who, at the same time, brought me ac- 
quainted with the Rev. John Woodruff, of Upchurch, 
who had collected a large number of specimens of the 
fictile vessels fabricated in the potteries in the low 
land to the north of Upchurch, now called the Up- 
church Marshes. With him I was ever on most 
friendly terms up to the time of his death. One of 
his latest acts of kindness was the entertainment of a 
partv of the more enthusiastic members of the Congress 
of the Archaeological Institute at Rochester, whom I 
conduct^ to the marshes ; and then to inspect his 
collections, now inherited, together with his anti- 
quarian taste, by his son, Mr. Cumberland Henry 
Woodruff, F.S.A. Having thus made good my foot- 
ing in this out-of-the-way district, I paid many visits, 
fixmi time to time, on foot, from Otterham Creek, 
beyond Lower Rainham, to Lower Halstowe, and to 
the marshes leading to Sheemess, which enabled me 
to judge of the wide extent to which the land had been 
worked by the Roman potters ; and, also, to discover 
traces of what I conclude were some of their habita- 
tions. At the same time, Mr. James Hulkes, through Mr. 
Humphrey Wickham, placed his yacht at the service 
of myself and friends. It was under the command of 
Mr. Henry Coulter, whose acquaintance I renewed 
when I came to reside near Strood, finding in him a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, whose loss to me 
cannot be replaced. His death was accelerated by one 
of the periodical overflowings of .the Medway, on 
which I have much to say. By means of the well- 
provisioned yacht, armed with probing rods and light 
spades, and mud boots, we never failed to extricate 
from the creeks large (quantities of pottery, which for 
some flaw or imperfection had been thrown aside by 
the makers. Of almost infinite variety in shape, 
dimension, and pattern, the pottery has genersuly 
such a marked character in colour and ornamentation, 
that it has acquired the name of *' Upchurch Pottery," 
sdthoogh it is not to be supposed that it was made 
nowhere else ; yet, such was the extent of the manu- 
ftctories, that it must have been sent to various parts 
of the province — the situation being well adapted for 
conveyance by water.* Like modem pottery, the 

• I have printed in the sixth volume of the CaUec^ gether with engrarings of the leading types of the 
fama Antiqma an ehiborate account oi the site, to- pottery. 



manufactures of the ancients can often be recognized 
by certain distinctive peculiarities, as, for example, 
those in the district of the New Forest, at Ewell, 
and at Castor; each has a very marked character, 
and all are different from the Upchurch fabric 
These marshes are an interesting study for the 
peolo^ as well as the antiquary. When the Romans 
mhabited and worked the land it lay hi^h and dry, 
and the Medway must have been contoed within 
comparatively narrow limits. It was probably some 
time after the Romans had left before the sea b^;an 
to make inroads and submerge hundreds of acres. 
There was time enough for the earth to aoctimulate 
two or three feet over Uie dSris of the kilns, ere the 
creeks formed and washed the remains into their beds 
where we now find them. As wide tracts of good 
land -have been lost within the memory of man, it is 
probable that the serious change did not take place 
I3efbre the Middle Ages ; and it is too certain that in 
modem times the inundations are rapidly increasing. 
The Romans understood embanking, as their noble 
works on various parts of Uie sea coast demonstrate ; 
and they r^gardea the public health and safety, the 
salm populu On the western bank of the Medway, 
where the land is yearly submerged, Roman funereal 
interments are found ; and the same at Strood. Here 
we have clear evidence that in the Saxon times the 
floods which are yearlv allowed to carry with them 
desolation, disease, and death, were then unknown. 
The Saxon Cemetery adjoined the Roman, and 
both were secure from any apprehension of deluges. 
History and science warn in vain. A rich corpora- 
tion in a cathedral town, with a large population, 
year after year placidly permits a ruinous watery 
devastation which common engineering skill could 
stop for ever in a very short time. With land, houses, 
and streets periodiodly standing three and four feet 
in salt water, impregnated with pestilential matter, it 
is the height of^ irony and mockery to hear talked 
about, as being actually in existence, a Medway 
Conservancy Board and a Corportion." — From ** Re- 
trospections, Social AND ARCHiCOLOGiCAL," voL 
i., by C. Roach Smith. 

[We understand that the clay of the marshes adjoin- 
ing is capable of being utilized for making excellent 
pottery ; and that it is contemplated applymg a hirge 
tract, the property of Humphrey Wickham, Esq., to 
that purpose. — Ed.] 

Dates and Styles of Churches. 



Ripon Cathedral, (Communicated by Thomas ' 

Powell.) 
Early English, fine specimen, 10^0' 
high and 43' o" wide, with two 
tiers of Lancet Lights occupying 
its whole width. 
Early English. 

t454- 
Perpendicular. 

Early English. 



West Front 



West Towers . 
Central Tower. 
Nave . • . 
Transept 



Oigan Screen . Perpendicular. 146a 
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Earlf EnglUh, Deranded and Per< 
pcndicular, all of which mnk in the 
Ihjrd baji from the cut «nd on the 
Soulh Side. 1460. 



Eastern Win- 
Chapter I louse 



Earl; Decorated. (Fine example.) 
Noraian Earlj. (Roof Eailjr Eng- 
lish). iiSi. 
Earl; Perpendicular. 

1481 (Query 1 330J 
For was not this ihe Ladjr Cbapel 
ofthe old Minster. 
Nonran, Decorated-Perpendicular. 
1 160-1460. 

11' 3' long. X 7' 9' wide, 9' 4" high. 
Constructed in the seventh cen- 

tuTTi belooging to Ihe church 

which was built "-"- "'- 

cither by WUfrid o 



i' Papers, No. 1543, iSfo), it is sUted :- 
titles by which land was, and is, held in Cjpms are 
eiceedmgly vague in the definition of Ihe boundaries, 
and although the number of scalas and denums ia 
invariably mentioned, yet this latter particular is never 
held to be binding. The words ' bounded by a hill' 
allows an leitension to a mile in that direction; 
the words * bounded by uncultivated land' allow* 
extension to within a yard of Ihe nearest nei{^< 



top by a cross-bar. 



f the way up ia a 



MarttnfUld Cfuipfl and MallorU Ciafd.—i iS4 **> 
1 181. 

List of Antiquities in the 
Barony of Corluiquiny, Ire- 
Und:— 
Eleven stone cahcrg. 
Tlirec caims. 
Forty calluraghs, or obsolete 

buiial-gToands, where un- 

baptii^ children only aie 

interred. 
Ten castles. 

Eighteen artificial caves. 
Twenty-one churches in ruins 

aiKl nine church sites. 
Two hundred and eighteen 

clogbanos, at beehive stone 

Sixteen cromleaci. 
Twelve large stone crosses. 
Three hundred and seventy- 

six earthen forts, or ralhs. 
One hundred aod thirteen gal- 

launes, or immense rude 

standing stones. 
Fifty-four monumental pillar*, 

most of them bearing Ogham 

inscriptions. 
Fifteen oratories. 
Nine penitential stationj. 
Silly-six wells, many of them 

bearing the name of some 

Twenty-nine miscellaneous remuns. 
KUkatwfArchaoh^al Scatty Traiuaclumt, toL il, 
pp. 136-137- 

BoundarieB of Land in Cyprus.— It it curioni 
to note that the old mode of ddining the boundaries 
of land by natural objects, as shown by the great col- 
lection of documeobin Kemble's CfJtx IHjilomatkta, 



Above this there is an nirangement o 
raising a heavy stone, or lowering the same, so as to 
press the cheese, as shown in the figure. A is a 
wooden peg for holding down the handle, so as to 
raise the stone weight, when the cheese is being put 
in or ta^en out."-^AwAa in NiJderdtUt, by Joseph 
Lucas, p. 19. 
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Ancient Ruafa Stand. — "Here was formerly in 
nse in Nidderdale a Rush Stand, oripnally made by 
splitting a atidk, and in fact this sort of nsh-ttand was 
in die down to the time when the faimen gave up 
making their own candles. An impotant kind wai 
made of iron, with a spring to cornpresf the holder 



upon the candle. Of this kind I give a sketch, whichi 

made of one belonging to Mn. Ryder, of Middlesmoor. 

_H.___i _. g(rt^ places OB Ihe 



oging to Mn. 
e gUAered a 
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moors by parties of gatherers, who went out to get 
them in the autumn, or late in the summer. They 
chose the largest and strongest, from which they 
stripped off the outer skin, so as to enable the tissues 
to imbibe the melted fat into which they were dipped. 
<The gipsies strip off two opposite sides, leaving the 
alternate ones to support the pith.) As the same 
places were visited year after year, they were known 
by names such as ' Fleet Seaves,' ' Seavy Hill,' * Seavy 
Whan,* 'Seaves,' &c."-^Si$tdies in Nidderdtde, by 
Joseph Lucas, pp. 27-^. 
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On casually examining tbt earth excavated from 
the foundation for the new Wesleyan Chapel at 
Clevedon,Mr. Geo. A. Hobson, Government Surveyor, 
found a quantity of broken Roman pottery. There 
are several types, including the common dark clay, 
the common red, blue-black or Durobrivian, and a 
few pieces of Samian. He also found a number of 
pieces of bones and teeth (animal) which had been in 
the fire, and a small copper coin, seemingly of Con- 
stantine or Vespasian. The above came from a stratum 
of earth full of unctuous animal matter, about three 
feet from the surface and resting on the bed rock. 
Mr. Hobson cives it as his opinion that the ridge 
adjacent, Higndale Hill, and the eminence on whidi 
Cmist Church stands, had been in the occupation of 
the early Roman settlers, and that this accumulation 
of matter mixed with animal bones, Roman pottery, 
Ac, had been the debris from the camp thrown over 
the low outer Vattum. 



Messrs. Frederic S. Nichols & Co. announce that 
they have made arrangements vrith Mr. Percy Thomas 
to etch the White Hart Inn, Southwark. The Inn 
dates back for some five centuries ; is often men- 
tioned by Shakespeare ; was the headquarters, in 
1450, of the Kentish rebel. Jack Cade ; and in our 
own times has been inimitably described by Charles 
Dickens as a scene in the elopement of Alfred Jingle 
wiUi Rachel Wardle, and the meeting place of Mr. 
Pickwick with Sam Wellcr. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription, " Brams- 
hill : its History and Architecture," by Sir William 
H. Cope, Bart. The history will be traced from the 
eleventh century down to recent times, with notices 
of its successive owners and occupants ; the architec- 
ture, external and internal, of the present mansion, 
and some account of a more ancient edifice which pre- 
ceded it ; the traditions and legends of the place ; 
notices of the venerable trees which stand m the 
park ; and of the tapestries, pictures, &c. The work 
will be illustrated by photographic views, plans, and 
architectural details. 

The re-opening, after thorough internal restoration, 
of the ancient church of Gillamoor, near Kirbymoor- 
side, took place recently. The old church stands on 
an eminence commanding an extensive and lovely 
prospect over the wide moorlands. The foundation 
is very ancient, as betokened by the fine old Norman 
font and the inscription on the two bells, which are 
dedicated to the Virgin and St. John. The church 
was last restored in 1801, when some very common- 
place windows were inserted. The present restora- 
tion has been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Temple Moore. The chief features of the work 
done comprise the removal of the old and unsightly 
square pews and the re-seating of the church ; the 
panelling and decorating of the ceiling and body of the 
church; restoration of the chancel screen, and the 
replacing of the dangerous old tower by a new and 
handsome spire of oak, covered with lead. The 
windows inserted 80 3rears ago have also been con- 
siderably improved by the introduction of stone muUions. 

One of the buildings destroyed at Alexandria was, 
says a writer in the Architect^ the castle of the Pharos, 
which was practically the only specimen of Arab 
mediseval architecture in the city. It stood on the 
site of the celebrated lighthouse, by the ancient name 
of which it was still commonly known. Mr. H. G. 
Kay says that being at Alexandria in the spring of 
last year, he visited the building. Mr. Kay's inspec- 
tion was necessarily a very superficial one, but as far 
as it could go it confirmed him in the belief that some 
Indkatlons of an old foundation are to be de- 
tected, and he noticed a spot, near one'of the comers 
of the building, where the wall could hie perceived to 
run in a direction not widely but distinctly different 
from that of the presumably original foundation, with 
which it formed a gradually divergent angle. The 
Pharos was still in existence in a.d. 1326. It became 
a complete ruin between that date and a.d. 1349. 
The present building was erected by the Egyptian 
Stdtan Kait-Bay, who reigned from A.D. 1468 to 
1496, It may readily be presumed that, according to 
the uniform practice of the East, the ground con* 
tinned imtil uiat time encumbered with the ruins of 
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its predecessor. The name and titles of Kait-Bay 
were imperfectly but unmistakably legible on one oif 
two much-decayed limestone tablets over the 
entrance-gate. The latter was roughly formed by 
three massive blocks of granite, two of which, standing 
erect, served as jambs on either side, with the thiid 
forming a lintel across the top, the whole presenting 
a pecmiarly Egyptian appearance. A wide passage, 
turning at an abrupt right-angle to the left, gave 
access to a small mosque, consisting of a hypsthiml 
court, with four arched recesses, one of which con- 
tained the kiblah and pulpit. The slight deviation 
of the walls of the castle from the lines of the ancient 
foundations may possibly have been made for the 
express purpose of placmg the mosque in the true 
line of direction towards Mecca. The mosqne com- 
posed but a very small portion of the building. The 
remainder, rising one storey above the other, was 
occupied by innumerable rooms of various sizes open- 
ing out of long and narrow passages, all empty, and 
for many years apparently disused. Mr. Kay was 
informed that it was capable of lodging 5,000 men — 
a statement which was probably not exaggerated. 
The quarters intended for the commander and other 
superior officers were easily distinguishable by their 
superior look, and by some scanty remains of decora- 
tion and of ancient mosaic flooring of coloured marbles. 

Mr. M. S. Valentine has sent to the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of London, for exhibition, a collection 
of very curious articles fashioned in soapstone and 
clay, which were found lately between the ranges of 
the Blue and Alleghany Mountains near Mount Pis- 
gah. North Carolina. The objects are said to be of 
a type absolutely unique, consisting partly of human, 
partly of animal figures, either in the round or in 
various degrees of relief. Some are household uten- 
sils. They appear to have been sculptured by metal 
instruments, so perfect is their workmanship. The 
human type is alike in the various objects, but is not 
Indian. All are fully clothed in tight fitting gar- 
ments. Some are seated in arm-chairs, others on all 
sorts of animals— bears, prairie dogs, birds, and other 
shapes belonging to North America. But some also 
represent types of the Old World, such as the two- 
humped camel, rhinoceros, hippopotamus. Some of 
the specimens were obviously made since the advent 
of the whites, and these are fresher-looking and of 
ruder workmanship. The inference is that the articles 
were made by an earlier and more civilized race, sub- 
jugated and partially destroyed by the Indians found 
in Virginia on the arrival of white men. 

A short time since an excavation at Pompeii jrielded 
a beautifiil inlaid marble table^ with reclining bed 
ornamented with paintings ; a bronze vessel with 
revolving handle ; two Egyptian statues, covered with 
a patina of green glass, wnich is very rarely found ; a 
tortoise and frog in marble ; a Bacchus in terra-cotta ; 
two marble busts ; and a skeleton with bronze hair- 
pins beside it« There was also discovered a cavity in 
the lapilli, which, when filled with plaster, will it is 
hoped produce a figure. 

The nave, tower, aisles, vestry, and porch of All 
Saints' Church, Houghton, near Stockbridcre^ are 
being restored. The chancel was restored m the year 
1870, at considerable expense. The church is, in an 



ecdesiolo^cal point oC view, one of much interest ; 
parts of It date from the beginning of the twelfth 
century. It has two hagioscopes [^oul^o "squints"), 
and no less than three piscinas. 

The following, says the Athtnaum^ are among the 
results of the investigations made by the learned 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery into the 
history of the very important group of likenesses of 
English and Spanish statesmen he lately bought at 
the Hamilton Palace sale, which was, from some un- 
ascertained time till lately, ascribed to Pantoja de U 
Cruz. Mr. Scharf thinks the picture may with pro- 
bability be assigned to Marc Gheeraerdts, who armed 
in England from Bruges in 1580^ and was much em- 
plojred at Court. A portrait of Elizabeth signed with 
nis initials, a sprig of olive being in her hand and a 
sword at her feet, belongs to the Duke of Portland* 
and is now on loan in the South Kensington Museum. 
His "Camden," in the Bodleian, bears the painter's 
name in full. Other inscribed works of his are at 
Penshnrst, Barrow Green, and Wobum Abbey. The 
subject of the picture in question is undoubtedly the 
ratification of the treaty for peace and conuneroe 
between England and Spain, at an assembly of pleni- 
potentiaries held at Somerset House, August i8» 
1604, English, Spanish, and Austrian representatives 
being present. Stow's Annals^ 1 631, under the 
date 1604, p. 846, describes the conference, and 
quotes the articles of the treaty. The portraits in- 
clude those of Thomas (Sacville), Earl of Dorset ; 
Charles (Howard), Earl of Nottingham, who defeated 
the Si>anish Armada ; Charles (Courtney), Earl of 
Devonshire; Henry (Howard), Earl of Northampton; 
and Robert (Cecil), Viscount Cranbome. Jonn de 
Velasco, Constable of Castillo and Leon, appeared, 
with the following, for the foreign powers : John 
Baptista, de Tassis, Count of Villa Mediana ; Aloi- 
ander Rovidius, professor and senator of Milan; 
Charles, Prince and Count of Aremberg ; John 
Richardot, Knight ; and Ludovic Verreiken, Knight. 
The scene is the interior of a chamber facing a window 
looking upon an inner court, and partly screened by a 
plant of tne rose tribe. The tablets on the tapestries 
are dated 1560 ; the floor is strewn with rushes. The 
scarcity of writing materials on the table may imp^y 
that the meeting was for the purpose of signing the 
instrument already agreed upon. No hats are mtro- 
duced. The date ''1594 '' borne by the picture must 
be wrong ; there was no historical conference in that 
year, and the English titles inscribed with this date 
and the name of De la Cruz were not conferred 
till some time after that period. Mr. 5charf thinks 
that possibly, in his endeavour to conciliate the 
Spanish king, James I. sent the picture to Spain as 
a present. The names of the diplomatists are written 
in Spanish, and the attribution of the picture to 
Pantoja is also probably Spanish. 

The fine old monastic church of Wolston is under- 
going a thorough course of decoration. The church 
bears traces of the twelfth and fourteenth century 
architecture. On visiting the church a short time 
since, a well-known ecclesiastical antic^uary discovered 
that the historical tomb of Sir W. Wigston had been 
taken away — no one knows where. No doubt steps 
will bew taken to ascertain the whereabouts of toe 
tomb. On inspecting the fine old oak roof, which i« 
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to be newly decorated, the date 1760 was found in the 
east end, this being, no doubt, the date of its erection. 

An important painting has been found at Pompeii, 
and placed in the Naples Museum among the 
Pompeian frescoes. It represents the judgmedf of 
Solomon, and is the first picture on a sacred subject, 
the first firagment either of Judabm or Christianity, 
that has be^ discovered in the buried cities. The 
picture is five and a half feet long, and nineteen inches 
m height, and is surrounded by a black line about an 
inch in width. The scene is laid upon a terrace in 
firont of a house adorned with creeping plants, and 
shaded with a white awnine. On a dais (represented 
as bdng about four feet hi^) sits the king, nolding a 
sceptre, and robed in white. On each side of him 
sits a councillor, and behind them six soldiers under 
arms. The king is represented as leaning over the 
front of the dais towaitls a woman in a green robe, 
who kneels before him with dishevelled hair and out- 
stretched hands. In the centre of the court is a 
three-legged tables like a butcher's block, upon which 
lies an inBmt, who is held in a recumbent position, in 

r'te of his struggles, by a woman wearing a turban, 
soldier in armour, and wearing a helmet with a 
long red plume, holds the legs of the infieuit, and is 
abcmt to cleave it in two with his falchion. A ^up 
of spectators completes the picture, which contams in 
all nineteen figures. The drawing is poor, but the 
colours are particularly bright, and the preservation is 
excellent. As a work of art, it is below the average 
' Pompeian standard, but it b full of spirit and drawn 
with great freedom. The bodies of the figures are 
dwarftd, and their heads (out of all proportion) large, 
which gives colour to the assertion that it was intended 
for a caricature directed against the Jews and their 
religion. There is nothing of the cancature about it 
in other respects — ^the agony of the kneeling mother, 
the attention of the listenins king, and the triumph of 
the second woman, who gloats over the division of 
the child, are all manifest, and altogether there does 
not appear to be any attempt, intentionally, to bur- 
lesque the incident. 

Messrs. Reeves and Turner have published a second 
edition of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt*s Proverbs, The new 
edition is unfortunately arranged in precisely the same 
manner as the first, but it contains many additional 
proverbs derived principally from Mr. Hazlitt*s exten- 
sive readinc^ among old plays and other literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The discovery of an egg in the decayed vegetation 
on the border of the great Roman bath at Bath has 
led to some curious investigation. Mr, Charles £. 
Davies took it to the British Museum, to consult the 
best authorities now in town, who confirmed, him in 
his opinion that it is the egg of a teal, if it is not that 
of an eared grebe, a bird now almost, if not quite, 
extinct in the British Isles. Unfortunately, or rather 
in an antiquarian point of view fortunately, the egg 
did not arrive at its destination Quite perfect, a por- 
tion at one end being In-oken The egg was partly 
full of a colourless liquid, not the least resembling 
albomen, but is apparently water, which it was the 
opinion of those consulted had gradually percolated 
throogh the shell of the egg during the many years it 
bad Men subjected to pressure The fracture exposed 



to view a very curious mass of translucent crystal, 
filling one end of the egg, and which proved beyond 
a doubt iu antiquity, as being the petrified yolk. In 
the Bntish Museum is a Greek Kylix, from Rhodes, 
datmg 200 B.C., containing five hens' ^gs. They are 
much fractured, and with a sandy deposit form a solid 
mass. The egg now found, says Mr. Davies, in a 
letter to the Bath Herald, is the property of the Cor- 
poration, and is most valuable and unique. It is now 
being mounted, and secured with glass at the British 
Museum, when it will be returned to the Grand Pump 
Room. ^ 

The wife of Dr. Schlieman has just described in a 
letter, addressed in Greek, to the Athens journal, 
HesHa, some of the results of that explorer's latest ex- 
cavations on the site of ancient Troy. The writer says, 
" Close to the spot which we consider to be the site 
of Troy there are the remains of two buildings, which, 
in the opinion of our two architects, Dr. Dorpfeld 
and Herr Ofler, represent two temples. The appear- 
ance of the two buildings is so different that they 
cannot be said to resemble any of the well-known 
ancient temples with the exception of that of Hera at 
Olympia. This, according to Pausanias, was erected 
probably about iioo B.C. The first of our two 
temples at Troy is 30 metres in length and 13 metres 
m width, while the walls are i -4 metres in thickness. 
The other temple is «o metres long and 7 metres 
broad, the walls being 12 metres in thickness. It 
is noticeable that the walls are buUt in a different 
manner. In the first there are no joinings of day, 
but in the second there are large commissures filled 
with day, which is also slightly burnt. The infer- 
ence is that the two temples were built at different 
periods, and that that first described is older than the 
second. It is scarcely credible that the roof of the 
first temple could be solid and without any supports 
though of the latter, at any rate, there is nothing now 
to be found. Throughout the entire Hiad of Homer 
we find no mention of such supports ; while in the 
Odyssey where they are spoken of they are described 
as being of wood. Assuming now that there had 
been wooden supports in the first temple, they could 
not have stood on a floor of clay. There must have 
been a stone foundation beneath them; yet nothing 
of the kind is now to be discovered on the spot 
The internal arrangements of these temples is very 
interesting. They both have a forecourt on the south- 
west side. In the first temple this is 13 metres lone 
and 10 mitres wide. It is separated from the sacred 
part by two high walls, forming a majestic entrance. 
In the middle of this sanctuary there is a circukr 
layer of cky 4 metres in diameter and o'6 in thick- 
ness, upon which, probably, a seated image was 
placed. Close to the two temples, in the north-east, 
there is a third temple which, so far as concerns the 
style of Its construction, is like the two othere. It 
has a forecourt, and it seems was surrounded by a cor- 
ridor. Our two well-informed architects think that 
these three buildings were temples; but my hus- 
band thinks, since they present great similarity to 
the houses mentioned in the Iliad (VI. 3 16! that 
they really were only houses, and that they were 
perhaps built, by command of Paris, by the best 
architects of the Troos. In this dty, destroyed by 
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fire, we see Peigamos with its splendid edifices, that 
being, according to Homer's description, the same as 
sacr^ Ilios. Of gold articles we have here found 
but few, among them being a very thin diadem and a 
set of earrings, which are of the same sort as those we 
dug up some years ago. The nails we have here met 
wiUi appear to be of quite a different description. 
They cannot possibly be taken for keys. We have 
also found some vertebrae, bolts, and spindles, as well 
as vessels with owls' heads. None of these objects, 
however, have any great value. The most valuable 
of all our discoveries is to be found in the three 
temples or houses themselves, which are quite novel 
in their style of construction. It is perfectly estab- 
lished that the Troas of Homer was situated at the 
spot now called Hissarlik, as my husband contended 
some years ago . Through the kind intercession of the 
German embassy, at Constantinople, we also received 
permission to conduct a series of excavations at Buna- 
barsi, which some philologists still think was the ^te 
of the Homeric Ilios. This place is three hours' 
walk from the Hellespont. At that place, too, we 
found bolts and Greek vessels as in Hissarlik. We 
believe that that place was the site of the ancient 
Gergi, which at one time is said to have had 20CX> 
inhabitants." 

Important excavations are now proceeding at Lewes 
Priory. The Priory of St Pancras, founded by 
William de Warrene and Gundrada, is one of the 
most ancient specimens of Norman architecture in this 
kingdom. The church is, moreover, of special interest 
as having belonged to the Cluniac Order, whose great 
church in Burgundy was not only one of the largest 
in Europe, but was built on an unusual plan, with 
eastern as well as central transepts, and a great 
porch at the west end, beyond the actual front of the 
church. At Lewes, the same plan of double transepts 
has evidently been followed, and it remains to be seen 
whether the western porch also existed. The founda- 
tions of the eastern portion of the great church, and 
also part of the chapter-house, were laid bare in the 
year 1847, at the time of the construction of the 
Brighton and Hastings Railway. The bones of the 
noble founders were also discovered. It is, however, 
sufficiently evident, from an examination of the remains, 
and a comparison with others of a somewhat similar 
nature, that beneath the surfiace must lie a large por» 
tion of the nave and choir of the church, together with 
the t^ses of the western towers ; also the substructures 
of the dormitory and refectory. The investigation has 
been already commenced, under the direction of Mr. 
Somers Clarke and Mr W. H. St. John Hope. Mr. 
Hope writes to Mr. John Willis Clark : — Wo have 
already investigated all that the railway spared of the 
refectory, and are now hard at work on the substruc- 
ture of the dormitory. We have uncovered some fine 
walls five feet thick ; also two portions of the great 
watercourse, with a sluice gate. Our researches are 
as yet too young to enable me to sav more ; but a few 
days will make all the difference." When the con- 
ventual buildings are finished they will attack the 
church. Meanwhile it is desirable to make an appeal 
for funds, without which the work cannot proceed. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. Somen Clarke, 
15, Dean*s Yard, Westminster. , 



CorreaponbencCt 

DATES AND STYLES OF CHURCHES. 
May I protest against the meagre information given 
with regard to the list of parish churches published in 
your IsLSt issue. J*fot only are dates omitted in the 
examples there enumerated, but the information as to 
style is vague in the extreme. In a Ibt of this kind it 
seems to me, as doubtless to many others, that the 
information should be as exact, and at the same time 
as concise, as possible. When the date is known, it 
should be distinctly stated ; when not known, the 
approximate date might be given, which would perhaps 
afford one a better idea of the church in question as 
regards style than the ordinary description in the 
received nomenclature of the medixvad periods ; for, 
from a careful examination, the date can usually be 
set down with tolerable accuracy — say within twenty 
or thirty vears at the furthest. 

All will agree that the information with regard to 
the registers is most valuable and himdy for reference. 
But there is one source of information that seems^ to 
me wanting, and which has never, as far as I know, 
received serious attention, but which, in a complete list 
of English churches, would be of the greatest interest — 
the names of the builders, architects, or founders, 
for the exact functions of these, as we all know, have 
ever been confused. Not only would such a list be 
valuable solely as information in itself, but the com- 
parison of the different works that might be collected 
under the name of the same architect, for we must 
suppose each architect to have stamped his work with 
some amount of individuality, would at least give some 
basis for the theories as to whom the merit of the design 
of our mediaeval churches is due, whether to freemasons 
or ecclesiastics. I am well aware that your space is 
too valuable to be taken up with superfluous notices, 
especially in such a well-worn subject as this; but a 
complete list of churches, correctly and carefully dated, 
with the founder's or builder^s name, as the case may 
be, attached ; and, if built under the auspices of reh- 
gious foundations, the head of that foundation at the 
date given might be noted. This, with the list of 
rasters, would form a most valuable and unique 
catalogue of our English ecclesiastical works, and a 
catalogue moreover that, as it appeared from time to 
time in your columns, would ever be subject to the 
strictest criticism. My letter may have extended to a 
greater length than your pages can admit, but I believe 
there are many to whom information such as I have 
suggested would be very acceptable, and in such exact 
and concise accounts as this under consideration. 

Cha&us L. Bell. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

[We quite agree with our correspondent, and one 
of our objects m instituting the present lists was to 
elicit and get together the scattered information he 
speaks of, but we must begin at the beginning. — £d.] 

THE TRENCHARD FAMILY. 

(vL 38.) 

The name of Trenchard is one of the most ancient 

in the Isle of Wight, and is chiefly associated with the 

parish of Shalfleet, where the name of Wallenin 
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Trenchard is still presenred in the fium of Walleran. 
A copse near Wootton Creek is called Trenchard's in 
the old maps of Worsley's and Albin's history, and 
the name of Trenchard may still be seen on sign- 
boards in the island. In the fine old chorch of 
Shalfleet — one of those mentioned in Domesday 
Book— two ancient monumental slabs have been dug 
up^ which are supposed to have marked the graves of 
members of the family. One is broken in two, and 
the other is much defaced, but both bear a shield and 
ipttur crosswbe in stone, and appear to belong to the 
nth century or the beginning ot the I2th. 

Waldinigwell — a manor in the parish of Shalfleet, 
remarkab^ as being the first park in England — ^was 
owned by Henry Trenchard, wno also held Shalfleet 
and Chessel in demesne under Countess Isabella de 
Fortibus, in the reign of King Edward I., and 
the Walleran Trenchard, af^er whom the farm was 
nilmed, was the younger son of Sir Henry, and re- 
ceived the farm as a gift from his elder brother. 

The names of Robert and Henerie Trenchard 
appear amongst the signatures of witne^es to the 
cnarter granted to Newport by Henry II., and in 
many other ancient rolls and deeds relating to the 
island history. 

Sir Richard Worsley makes frequent mention of 
the family in the rare and valuable work published 
by him in '178 1, but he is unable to fix the date of 
their coming into the island. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that they first appeared there as landowners 
during the lordship of^ Richard de Redvers, in the 
time of Henry I., as the oldest accounts relate that 
Earl Richard gave Pagan Trenchard the manor of 
Hordhall, near Lymington, and in the oldest pipe- 
roll {ann. 6 Stephen) another Pagan is charged with 
the levy of Danegeld, in the Isle of Wight. This 
ancient family chiefly resided at Hordhall, and a 
license may be found in the diocesan register granting 
leave to Richard Trenchard to have Mass celebrated 
for himself and his family in his house at Hordhall. 
In Uie reign of Edward II., Sir Henry Trenchard 
joined the barons who plotted against the king, and 
was declared an outlaw in consequence. The con- 
stable of Carisbrooke Castle overlooked this outlawry, 
and permitted Trenchard to retain his estates, to the 
displeasure of the island gentlemen, who petitioned 
Parliament through Ralph Gorges (head of another 
ancient family) against this contempt of law. 

Like many other ancient island families the Trench- 
ards became extinct in the male line, and their posses- 
sions pajtsed through the families of Dupsden, 
Bmtenell, Waller, Worsley, Serl, Goodenough, and 
Harrington, to the Simeons. 

Mary Damant. 

Cowes, I.W. 



explains In detail his reasons for considering these 
matrices to have been intended for the manufacture 
of base coin*' (p. 68). From the date assigned to 
the coins, the moulds in question would appear to be 
of just the same period as those " clay moulds for 
fabricating Roman coins'' which have been found at 
Taunton, at Edington, near Bridgwater, in this 
county, and in other parts of England. 

As a point of much interest, it would be very 
desirable that some further light should be thrown 
on the moulds recently discovered in Germany as 
regards their character, and also the phice where 
they were fotmd, so as to aflbrd a comparison with 
those which have been found in this locality, some 
of which are now to be seen in our County Museum 
in this town. Perhaps the writer of the article will 
kindly fiivour us with some fuller information respect- 
ing the moulds described by Herr Hettner? 

James H. Prikg. 

Elmfield, Taunton. 



MOULDS FOR FABRICATING ROMAN 

COINS. 
(vi.68.) 

In an interestinjg paper, under the title of " Anti- 
quarian Discoveries in Germany," there occurs the 
following passage: — *'An interesting contribution" 
(apparently to the Annals of the Rhenuh Antiquarian 
Society) '*is the description by Herr Hettner of a 
number of false moulds for coins of dates ranging 
from about a.d. 193 to 235. The learned numismatist 
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THE GREAT CASE OP THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(vi. 61.) 

I have come across accidentally, since my last letter, 
upon a pieoe of evidence, which seems additionally 
to vindicate the statements of Stubbs and Maddox 
on the rate of prixage. According to Mr. Hall — 

" Professor Stubbs has followed Maddox in error. 
The above statement of the latter writer is made on 
the authority of the Chamberlain's accounts for 

London and Sandwich, under Henry VII 

The fact is that neither London nor the Cinoue 
Ports were liable to prizage (Hale, iiu 133), but 
they were liable to * frectagium,' which Maddox 
and Stubbs perhaps have mistaken for prizage" 

(p. 65). 
Now, among the patents of Henry VIII. we find, 

in April, 1519"- 

'* Sir Anthony Poyntz and Joan Guldeford his wife. 
Grant during the life of the said Joan of a tun of 
Gascon wine annually, free of all duties, out of the 
prizes of wines in the ports of London^ Bristol, and 
Southampton, by the hands of the chief Butler of 
England." 

It would seem, therefore, that, in asserting that the 
port of London was not liable to the prizage of 
wines, Mr. Hall " has followed** Hale "in error." 

I may add that, from the obscurity of the passage 
in The Antiquary (vi. 64-5), it seems doubtful if 
Mr. Hall has rightly understood Professor Stubbs* 
definition of the prizage of wmes :— " The royal right 
of tidcing from each wine-ship when it landed, one 
cask for every ten which the vessel contained, at thd 
price rftwenty shUlinrs the cask'* (ii. 522.) Mr. Hall 
seems to imply that this alludes to " a due of 90s. on 
the cask of wme" (p. 65), payable by the merchants, 
tmt it was somethinjg quite different from this — viz., 
tk£ price at which the Crown was entitled to purchase 
the prizable cask. This is dear from the Irish charter 
which I quoted in my last letter, and which is fully 
confirmed by a re-grant of the Butkrage to James, 
sonof Edmond Butler, in 1227 :— 

•' Pro Buticulariia Hibemioe de Feodo consneto. 
<*Unum dolum vini ante malum et unum aliud 
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retro pro qnadraginta solidis mrrcatoribus qu&rum 
vina illafiuf-unt solvcndis" — Rymer's Fctdera^ iv. 169. 

T. IL Round. 
[We have in hand a letter from Mr. Hubert Hall 
concerning Mr. Round's former communication.] 



TRADITIONS ABOUT OLD BUILDINGS. 

Allow me, with reference to Mr. Round's letter in 
your June number, to direct the attention of your 
readfers to a legend of the same character as the 
Roumanian one mentioned by him, among the modem 
Greek Pastoralia (p. 390, No. 512) in Posson's most 
interesting collection. It is called "The Bridge of the 
Arta," over which river the workmen engaged in 
erecting a bridge could not succeed in their work till 
they had immersed the master-mason's wife. The 
story is very prettily told, especially at the conclusion, 
which tells how the palpitation of her heart, and the 
lifting up of her head, cause the tremor of the 
bridge, &c. 

J. M. RODWELL. 

S. Ethellierga, London. 



EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 

Letters which I have received from Rome tell me 
that enormous excavations are still being carried on 
there of great importance for the antiquary. Any 
English people who have been in Rome will remem- 
ber the great bank of earth with a road upon it, which 
leads from the Arch of Septimiu? Severus, in the 
Forum Romanium, by a winding course up to the 
Piazza del Capitolio, on the upper part of that hill, 
burying in its course some of the most interesting parts 
of the Forum itself. For the last twenty years, or 
more, it has been given out that the municipality 
lucre goin^ /^ remove this bank, but nobody could say 
when. This bank is on the southern side of the hilL 
Ten years ago they made a new zigzag road on the 
northern side, up to the same point, at considerable 
expense. It was given out that this was done to 
enable them to do away with the aforesaid sloping 
bank and road on the southern side ; but still notning 
wa5 done until the present lime, when the new 
Minister of Public Instruction, a man of great energy, 
good sense, and decision of character, has, with con- 
siderable difficulty, obtained the consent of the muni- 
cipality to this being done ; and, fearing they might 
change their mind and revoke their consent, he has 
set to work to do it at once, employing a large number 
of men, in order that no time may be lost, well know- 
ing that when once done it cannot be undone. For 
this he is entitled to the cordial thanks of every anti- 
quary and every well-informed person in Europe ; but 
he is roundly abused for it by tne Roman newspapers 
of a low class, which call attention to the temporary 
inconvenience to certain carts and waggons, being 
obliged to make considerable dJiaur going from one 
low part of Rome to another. Every real antiquary 
should raise his voice loudly in praise of the Minister 
nnd of the Italian Government Nothing more at- 
tractive to strangers for the next season could wdl 
have been contrived than this enormous excavation. 



The Minister also proposes to pull down the wall of 
the Famesi Gardens, on the eastern side of the Via 
Sacra, and throw all that ground open to the same 
original level. 

John Henry Parker, C.B. 
Oxford. 
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THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL. 

(v. 239.) 

Since writing the article on the Holy Ghost Chapel 
and Marie Cumude, the author has ascertained tnat 
the quaint inscription to the memory of Simeon 
Cufaude of '* exemplar virtue and patience in grierous 
crosses" is absolutely correct in asserting that Sir R. 
Pole was cousin german to Henry Vll. — that is, 
first cousin — for Fuller, in his IVor/Aus, speaks of 
him as Frater cousobrinus to the King — ;>., male 
cousin ; either son of father's brother or son of 
father's sister. This is conclusive. We know Sir 
Richard Pole was not the son of the king's uncle 
Jasper, as he had no children. Sir Owen Tudor 
must, therefore, have had a daughter who must have 
married a Pole. 

The nearness of the relationship accounts for 
Henry's marrying him to the Countess of Salisbury, 
and bestowing so much wealth upon him. Moreover, 
they were brought up together at Brittany, under the 
protection of the Duke of Provence, by their uncle, 
J asper, Earl of Pembroke, who took refuge there with 
the boys soon after the accession of Edward IV. The 
inscription of Simeon was either written by or under 
the directions of his father, Alexander, who survived 
him some years. He was Marie's son, and most 
have received the account of the Poles from her 
lips. F. C. L. 

[It may be as well to refer our readers to an article 
on the Cufaude family in Gentleman* s AfagazitK^ ly^Tt 
p. ii53>andi788, p. 574.] 



THE KENTISH GARLAND. 

Many years ago I played upon the guitar, and my 
attention was caught by the position of that instru- 
ment in the '' Woodcut of a lady ballad singer" on 
page 358, vol. v. of The Antiquary, which is not 
that used in playing at the present time. The strings 
are now pressed by the U/t hand against the frets on 
the neck of the instrument (which are not marked in 
the woodcut), and are struck by the right hand. 
Probably the position in the woodcut is causied by the 
dravring not oeing reversed, and is not evidence of 
the guitar having oeen formerly played in a manner 
different to that now in use. 

Since mv chiUlhood I have known a reading of the 
verse on the death of General Wolfe which differs 
from that on the same page as the woodcut. It is as 
follows : — 

** General Wolfe was a very peat man« 
Uncommon brave — particular ; 
He clambered up rough rugged rocks. 
Almost perpendicular." 

This is^all I ever knew of the ditty ; where I becane 
acquainted with it I know not* 

G. W. O. 
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flDartinma0** 

N these days of material progress 
i and secular ideas, it requires a 
I considerable effort of imagination 
to throw oneself back into the 
state of mind of our mediaeval ancestors, so 
as to realize fully the depth and intensity of 
that religious feeling which led them to 
associate every action of their daily lives 
with the hopes of eternity, under the direct 
teaching and guidance of the Church. In 
business as well as in pleasure, in the market 
as well as in the house, in public as well as 
in private, they looked in all their doings for 
the guiding and protecting influence of one 
or other of the numerous saints— either 
deceased martyrs, or other holy members of 
the church, or angelic beings — who, accord- 
ing to their conceptions of the universe, 
stood between them and God. 

This feeling was strongly manifested in the 
specific appropriation of certain saints' days, 
or other festivals of the Church, to particular 
transactions of civil life.* This particular form 
or mode of its manifestation does not carry 
us back to primitive society. It was essen- 
tially Christian, and mediaeval. It may have 
been similar in spirit to the feelings which 
actuated men in earlier times, but the deve- 
lopment was its own. The philosopher who 
sacrificed a cock to -<Esculapius may have 
been the forerunner of the devotee who gave 
his offering at the altar or the shrine of his 

* We have edited this article from the materiob 
collected by the distinguished scholar who had 
engaged to write it. Just before the time when we 
should have received the MSS., a severe family 
bereavement, for which we cannot but express our sin- 
cere sympath/i prevented him from'finishing the article. 
-[Ed.] 
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patron saint, but the methods were certainly 
different, though the principle may possibly 
have been the same. The mediaeval method 
was neither a survival nor a revival of specific 
forms, but a new growth, or at least a 
new manifestation in form, if not in sub- 
stance. 

Of the eight established quarter-days, 
including the four main quarter-days and Uie 
four so-called cross quarter-days, five are 
designated by the word mas. These are, in 
fact, the last five in the order of succession, 
reckoning Lady Day as the commencement 
of the year; but this may be accidental 
The names stand thus : — 

Lady Day (Easter) : 

Whitsimtide. 
Mid-summer : 

Lammas. 
Michaelmas : 

Martinmas. 
Christmas : 

Candlemas. 

The natural associations of Midsummer 
have maintained their ground, and the name 
of Saint John the Baptist has not superseded 
the designation of Midsummer-day, although 
the name of Christmas has superseded that 
of Midwinter. 

The word mas in Lam-mas, Michael-mas, 
Martin-mas, Christ-mas, and Candle-mas, 
means a feast or festival, though it is not now 
used as a separate word m that sense. 
Whether this word has any connection with 
inasSy meaning the Host or Eucharistic ser- 
vice in the Roman Catholic Church, and if 
so, what are the nature and extent of the 
connection, are interesting but difficult prob- 
lems. If the two words are connected, we 
are naturally led to inquire whether a '' mass- 
day," in the sense of a feast day, holy day, 
holiday, was so called because it was com- 
memorated by the celebration of the " mass ;" 
or whether the mass was so called because it 
was a commemoration of the last feast or 
supper of Christ and his disciples. The laws 
of Alfired use the word in the law (c 43) 
which provides for the "mass-days," iL&, 
holidays, to be allowed to freemen. The full 
text of this law, in Thorpe's translation, 
{Ancient Laws and Institutes of England^ 
vol i. p. 93) is as follows : 

o 
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Of the celebration of Mass-Dajrs. 
43. To all freemen let these days be giten, but not 
to 'theow'-men and * esne'-workmen : xii days at 
Ynle, and the day on which Christ overcame the 
devil, and the commemoration day of Saint Gregory, 
and rii days before Easter and vii days after, and one 
day at Saint Peters's tide and Saint Paul's, and in 
harvest the whole week before Saint Mary-mass, and 
one day at the celebration of All Hallows and the iv 
Wednesdays in the iv Ember weeks. To all * theow*- 
men be given, to those to whom it may be roost 
desirable to give, whatever any man shall give them in 
Ood'f name, or that at any of their moments may 
deserve. 

It may be worth while to note, however, 
that a very different, or rather an exactly 
opposite, view of the origin and meaning 
of the expression, was entertained in the 
eighteentTi century by some English lexico- 
graphers. Thus, Fenning's Dictionary^ 1 741, 
gives the following curious explanation of the 
word "mass:" — "In Divinity, this word 
originally implied only a festival, and was in 
this sense used in the word Christmas^ long 
before the introduction of the sacrament of 
the mass, but at length it was used to signify 
the Eucharist, and is at present appropriated 
to the office or public prayers, used by the 
Romish Church in the celebration of the 
Eucharist." This explanation is repeated in 
Rider's Dictionary (1759), and in Barlow's 
Dictionary (1772). 

Into the question of the association of 
St. Martin with the popular customs of the 
times we do not propose to enter. This sub- 
ject opens up a much broader issue than the 
limits of an article devoted to one particular 
festival ; because the history of the absorption 
of pagan customs into Christian ritual and 
observances has yet to be written. Many 
writers have touched upon the subject, and 
there are ample materials for its elucidation, 
but it is a complicated and extensive study, 
which will afford a rich mine of investigation 
to the author who succeeds in working it out 
ss^tisfactorily. It appears to us, however, 
that the matter may be put generally in this 
manner. Under the early rule of Christianity, 
the people did not so much give up their 
pagan customs and beliefs as they crystallized 
them, so to speak, round some celebrated 
holy day of the church. Thus St. Martin's 
Day is essentially a feast day. Sir Henry 
Ellis gathered together in his edition of Brand 
the evidences of this. It was the time when 



the people slaughtered their cattle, and stored 
it for winter use. Under the extending in- 
fluences of commerce we cannot quite under- 
stand how this should have been sufficiently 
important a custom to have become so sig- 
nificantly impressed upon the folklore of our 
land. But just step back into the past a 
little. Imagine every village of England a 
self-supporting community — its own arable 
lands, its own grazing lands. Contemplate 
the approach of winter to this isolated com- 
munity, and we can contemplate the festivities 
which would usher in the season for preparing 
the food store for the coming months of cold 
and snow. This appears to be the general 
association of Martinmas with the dream- 
stances of a very ancient past But the 
general association can be mtensified into 
Some more definite identification with early 
village life than this. Almost every act of 
the primitive villager is more or less connected 
with a very extensive and honoured house- 
religion. The homestead of early man was 
protected not so much by a village police as 
by the house-religion. Every house was a 
temple of its own — the house-father was the 
priest, the house-mother, her children, and 
the servants and family adherents the wor- 
shippers. Thus much we know of primitive 
society from' very many survivals of this pre- 
historic culture which have been gathered 
together by the student of primitive man. 
And Martinmas has preserved a custom 
which enables us to take it back to a similar 
pre-historic past. • It is'; not sufficient, then, 
that the fact of a general time for the killing 
of cattle and storing of food should fall upon 
the student of folklore with some special 
significance — this must be connected with 
the old house-religion to make the chain of 
evidence sufficiently strong to carry back 
the customs of Martinmas to a remote past. 
How it is so connected will be very clearly 
shown by an Irish custom. Mr. Dyer quotes, 
from Mason's Statistical Account of Ireland 
(18 19, vol. iiL p. 75), the following impor- 
tant description of the custom at St. Peter's, 
Athlone, which took place on St Martin's Day: — 

Every fomily of a village kills an animal of some 
kind or other ; those who are rich kill a cow or sheep, 
others a goose or turkey ; while those who are poor 
and cannot procure an aniinal of great valne, kill a 
hen or cock, and sprinkle the threshold with the 
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blood, and do the same in the foar comers of the 
house, and this ceremonious performance is done to 
exclude every kind of evil spirit from the dwelling 
when this sacrifice is made till the return of the same 
day the following year.* 

This very curious custom at once gives us 
the clue to a very long history of the con- 
nection of cattle-rearing with the old house- 
religion. The household gods of the primitive 
Aryan encroached into the domain of the 
gods of agriculture. The lines along which 
that encroachment gradually worked are very 
clearly traceable in the science of compara- 
tive folklore, but even without going into this 
wide field, we have seen that the customs 
congregated round the festival of Martinmas 
tell us a similar tale. Before the food 
slaughtered and collected could be eaten, 
the ceremony of sacrificing to the house-god 
must be gone through. This ceremony is 
most curiously preserved in the Athlone 
Martinmas custom. Folklore presents other 
items of evidence in the same line. Thus, 
when the young calves cannot be reared, Mr. 
Henderson tells us that in Durham they take 
the leg and thigh of one of the dead calves 
and hang it in the chimney, t In Ireland 
the custom survives, though in not so com- 
plete a form — the portion of the dead calf 
not being placed in the chimney but simply 
brought into the house. Essentially the 
pasture-festival, as distinguished from the 
grain-festival, Martinmas, whatever its motif 
in mediaeval days, has preserved relics of pre- 
historic times. 

There is one other record we must note in 
these rough jottings of festival lore. A very 
important relic of the early village life is 
preserved in the custom of holding the village 
assemblies on an eminence in the open air. 
Martinmas, the cattle-festival, has preserved 
a curious relic of this, in which cattle again 
play a not unimportant part. Dugdale, in his 
Antiquities of Warwickshire^ gives an account 
of the meeting of the Knightlow Hundred 
moot, but Mr. Gomme preserves, in his Primi- 
tive Folkmoots^ a more detailed account, sent 
to him from personal observation by Mr. W. 
G. Fretton, F.S.A. It is as follows : — 

Five and a half miles north-east of Coventry^ on 
the old coach road from Birmingham to London, just 

* Dyer's British Popular Customs^ p. 4*0. 
t F$lkl0rttf the Northern CnmHis^ pw 167. 



within the parish boundary of Ryton-on-Dunsmoro^ 
and on the ridge of elevated flat land at the top of 
Knightlow Hill, stands what remains of an old way- 
side cross. It rests upon a mound of artificially raised 
earth, or tumulus, to the left on ascending the rotd, 
and from this mound the hill is said to derive its 
name. A new piece of road here was made in the 
early coachmg da3rs to give easier ascent and descent 
to the hill, so that now the site is hid from view wheQ 
one is upon the road. From this high and elevated 
spot a good view is seen of the surrounding country, 
with the spires of Coventry in the distance. Here 
at this stone is annually collected for the Duke of 
Buccleuch, by his steward, on Martinmas Eve, at sun 
rising (November 11), what is called wroth (or ward) 
money, from various parishes in the Hundred of 
Knightlow. The tumulus, upon which the crow 
rested is about thirty or thirty-five feet square, with 
sides running parallel to tlie road, having a large fir 
tree growing at each angle, of which the people round 
about say that the four trees represent four knights 
who were killed and buried tnere. The portion 
remaining of the cross is thirty inches square at the 
top, with a hole in the centre to receive the shaft, and 
the whole structure would correspond with those at 
present in existence at Meriden and Dunchurch. Its 
date was probably the time of Edward III. There is 
a mason's mark on one side in the shape of a cross, 
six inches long, which shows it was set up by a master 
mason of his trade guild. The wroth money has been 
collected from time immemorial, excepting for a few 
years about the beginning of this present century, but 
the Scott family subsequently revived it, or kept up 
•' the charter." as it is locally called. On the ere A 
St. Martin, November ii, 1879, the annnil custom 
was gone through at 645 in the morning, when the 
wroth money was collected. There were thirty-four 
persons present to witness the ceremony. The steward^ 
naving mvited the party to stand round the stone 
(the original custom was to walk three times round 
it), proceeded to read the " Charter of Assembly/' 
which opens thus :—'* Wroth silver collected annually 
at Knifhtlow Cross by the Duke of Bucclench, as 
Lord of the Manor of the Hundred of Knightlow." 
The next proceedincj was the calling over of the 
names of the parishes liable to the fee, and the 
amount due from each, when the parish, by their 
representatives present, cast the required sum into 
the hollow of the stone. The amounts collected were— 

/. d, 
Astley, Arley, Burbery, Shilton, Little Wal- 
ton, Barnacle, and Wolfcote (one penny 

each parish) 07 

Whitley, Radford Semele^ Bonrton, Napton, 
Bramoote, and Draycote (three half* 

pence each) 09 

Princethorpe, Stretton-on-Dunsmore, Bub- 
benhall, Ladbrook, Churdiover, Waver- 
ley, and Weston (twopence each) • .11 
Woiston, Hillmorton, Hopsford, and Marton 

(fourpence each) 14 

Leamington Hastings (twelvepence) . .10 
Long Islington (two snillings and twopence) 2 1 
Arbnry , 2 3^ 

9 3i 
O a 
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Ryton pay^ nothing, although the stone is in the 
parish. The fine for non-payment was in olden 
time one pound for every penny not forthcoming, or 
else the forfeiture of a wnite bull with a red nose 
and ears of the same colour. The fine has not 
been paid within man's memory. No one seems to 
know (not even the steward of the Duke himselO 
why or for what purpose the money was originally 
collected, or why one parish should pay more than 
another. 

The perambulation of the stone, and the 
forfeiture of the white bull with the red nose 
and ears, connect this meeting at Martinmas 
with what we have already described as the 
characteristics of the Festival. 

Pass we now, in conclusion, from this 
view of Martinmas and its customs to that 
other pleasing view to which Shakespeare 
alludes when Joan of Arc tells the men of 
France to — 

Expect Saint Martin's summer, halcyon days. 

First Pari of King Henry VL act i. sc. ii. 

St Martin's '* little summer," as the proverb 
has it,^ breaks in upon us just as the autumn 
is giving way to winter, and so regular is it 
in its coming that nearly all Europe has a 
proverb on this season. The few days of 
bright autumn weather of this year in our 
own land have done much to make us think 
of the wisdom of the people in embodying 
such weather-facts in familiar sayings ; and 
if we may compare the few rays of light 
thrown upon the customs of past days which 
this article is intended to reflect, to the 
satisfying brightness of St. Martin's little 
summer, our object will not have been vainly 
attempted. 
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T is not our intention to discuss 
the propriety or otherwise of the 
removal of Parish Registers to 
London. Much may be said on 
both sides of the question ; but the fear that 
they may have to part with what are now 
looked upon almost as their "household 
gods," has caused no little excitement in 
many of the country parishes in Yorkshire ; 
and unless transcripts are provided for local 

* Swainson^s Weathirlore^ p. 143. 



use (and why should they not?) the 
parishioners will have some substantial 
ground for complaint, if these documents are 
removed to the Record Office. 

The incumbents tell you that they are 
constantly appealed to by members of their 
flock for information from the " Church 
Books," either of private or local interest, 
and as in many instances they are Registers, 
not only of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
but also of noteable events occiuring in the 
district, it is no wonder that there should 
be a growing disinclination to part with 
them. Where the Registers themselves are 
not of special interest,- we often find that 
the Churchwardens' Accounts form a very 
complete history of the habits and customs 
of the people. 

In one parish, where the accounts have 
been well preserved, and date some 300 
years back, the churchwardens most faith- 
fully recorded against themselves the sums 
they spent, out of the rates, on their own 
festivities. They had their regular dinner at 
the expense of the parish when assuming and 
retiring from office, and on such days as they 
partook of Holy Communion; the latter an 
abuse one vicar, good man, thought to put 
down by providing the dinner out of his own 
pocket ; but the churchwardens, either consi- 
dering that the vicar's dinner did not quite 
come up to the mark, or thinking it deroga- 
tory to the parish that the old custom should 
not be kept up, were quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and took their dinner quietly at the 
vicar's expense on the Sunday, supplementing 
it by another, on the following day, at the 
expense of the parish. And here things 
came to such a 2)ass that, during Easter, they 
dined on Good Friday and Easter Sunday at 
the vicar's expense, and had their dinner out 
of the rates on Easter Eve and Easter 
Monday. The present vicar (if we mistake 
not) informed us that at this season the/ were 
in the habit of dining together on five conse- 
cutive days, but we have forgotten how he 
accounted for the fifth. These festivities went 
on until comparatively recent times, for during 
one year, early in the present century^ the 
accounts show that more than half the rates 
were expended in this way. It is also re- 
corded that, on the occasion of bells being 
provided for the church, the money collected 
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was more than sufficient to cover the expenses, 
and that the churchwardens, wise in their 
generation, quietly pocketed the surplus for 
5ieir trouble. 

At Stavely, near Borobridge, are preserved 
the subscription lists, and rates levied during 
the seventeenth century when any great 
calamity occurred requiring the general help 
of the nation. These form a very interesting 
collection, since they give not only the names, 
but also the capabilities of the principal in- 
habitants. There is also given, in detail, the 
names of those parishioners who were re- 
quired to give their aid in the renewal or 
repairing of the fence round the churchyard, 
and the exact portion of work, measured off 
for each, is carefully described, so that there 
could be no mistake where one was to leave 
off and another to begin. 

At Kildwick the rate-books are of very 
early date, and in excellent preservation. 
Here [what would the foxhunter of the pre- 
sent day say if such were now the custom ?] 
the parish was in the habit of paying one shilling 
for the head of ev^ry fox killed within its 
boundaries, the same amount for the head 
of an "ottyr," while that either of a "fulmer" 
(polecat) or an "urchin" (hedgehog) was 
valued only at twopence. The name of the 
recipient is, in every case, given, and the 
individuals, if we may judge by their names, 
were often gentlemen of importance and 
position in the parish. The sum of 25. 6d. 
was the fee paid to any strange clergyman 
who was invited to preach, but it is not 
stated whether this amount was intended 
to cover his personal expenses, or was the 
value the parish placed upon his sermon. 
Sums of money appear to have been fre- 
quently levied for the support of sick or 
lame soldiers left at York, Leeds, and else- 
where. 

At Aldbrough, where the Registers com- 
mence in 1538 and were transcribed from 
the originals in 16 12, the following appears 
on the first page : — 

Ano. Dom. 16 12. A Trew Register of all the 
Christenings, burials and mariages w^in the p**^ of 
Aldborghe according to the Antiente Register in 
Paper, from y* yere of o' Lorde God 1538 and from 
tiie 30 ycare of the Reigne of o' Souvraign L. King 
Henrie y* Eighte, until this p'sente yere of o* Lord 
Cod x6i2, newlie written in parchmente at the com- 



mande of the Dean and Chapter of Yorke — By me 
John Dobson, Curate of Aldburgh. 

^ZL liSSr I Churchw^^ of Aldbtttgh 
Arthur Buckle ) P^ '6"- 

Received of the said Churchwardens for ^ 
writing the s* Rq^ster the 30 daye Octo- 
ber in the yere ofo' Lord God 161 a, By h 26/. &/. 
me John Dobson, Curate of the p*"* of 
Aldburgh 1612. 

Surely this was a labour of love, for the 
Registers are beautifully written, and at, ap- 
parently, the expense of considerable time 
and trouble. Even taking into consideration 
the difference in the value of money, 26s. Sd. 
is a small pittance to offer a man of education 
for copying Registers, extending over seventy 
years, in a large and populous parish. 

On a fly-leaf at the end of one volume is a 
memorandum to the effect that in 1634, by 
order of Dr. Easdall, Michael Gilbert, the 
vicar, excommunicated about fifty persons ; 
and again, in 1663, he excommunicated about 
thirty more by the order of Dr. Burwell. 
In both instances the names are given in full. 
Then comes the following : — 

Mr. Gilbert. If any recusant being excommuni- 
cated shal be buryed in any place but in Church or 
Churchyard, his executors shall forfitt thirtie Pounds 
b^ Statute, therefore I conceive you ought to burie 
him, but let it be according to the forme of the 
Churche of England, these directions were sent under 
Dr. Burwell's own hand, Aug. 18, 1643, when Sir 
Thomas Tanckred was to be buried. Thomas Bur- 
well. 

There are also entries of several briefs, but 
the collections were generally made for persons 
connected with or living in the parish, and 
are of no special interest. 

In one Register there is a memorandum 
as early as the time of James I., which shows 
that organs were then in use in this church. 
The foUowinfi; is a copy : — 

Mem** that the xxist day of August, Anno Dom. 
161 7, it was asreed between the Churchwardens and 
Inhabitants of the p'*^ of Aldbroughe on theire p^ 
and George Brownlace of the cittye of Yorke, that tne 
said George Brownlace should mend and repayre the 
organs at Aldbrouj^he, fro' time to time, when and as 
often as shall reqmre. And shall have for his paynes 
6* yearely upon May daye, and also be p'vided of a 
horse att the chardge of the p***^ fro* Yorke and home 
againe. And alsoe be furnished att the chardge of 
the p*"^* with all things needfull for the mendinge and 
repayre of them, as also w*^ meate, drinke, and loidging 
during the work. 
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As York is distant nearly sixteen miles from 
Aldburgh, Mr Brownlace can scarcely be 
said to have been overpaid for his work. 

Mention is made among the burials of a 
"great plague at Burrowbge" in 1604 
(Borobridge was in the parish of Aldburgh) 
" wherein died 80 at ye leaste." The total 
number of burials registered in that year is 
not nearly so great ; it is a question, there- 
fore, whether the mortality has not been exag- 
gerated, or whether some other spot was used 
for the reception of the bodies of those who 
did not find their home in the churchyard. 
There is no record of any other ground being 
used in the neighbourhood for this purpose. 

In one Register (a transcript) the follow- 
ing entry is made relative to marriages that 
took place during the time of the Common- 
wealth: — • 

^ Marriages from the year 1653 to 1658 ^vhich wer* 
made by Cromwell's Justices of Peace (y> impious 
Arch Rebell appointed out of the basist Hypocrites 
and dissemblers with God & man), the manner of 
whose certificates that they may appear after ages, I 
do here register one from Thos. Dickinson, whom 
Cromwel made believe he had Knighted, vix. : Ac- 
cording to A certificate written, attested by the parish 
Register with others, The s* Wm Dove and Elz: 
Qemetshaw both of the Towne & Parish of Ald- 
burgh came this day before me Mr. Sir Thomas Dick- 
inson Esquire One of the Justices of Peace within the 
West Riding of the County of York, and declared 
their desire and consents, to proceded (?) in marriage 
according to the Act in that behalf provided. Where- 
upon the said W"* Dove did take fur his wife the said 
Elz : Clemetshaw, and the said Elzab. Ciemetshaw 
did take for her wedded husband the said Wm Dove 
with consent of Parents, before me and in the pre- 
sence of W* Bumand, Tho. Catton, Edw** Thompson, 
Nicholas Smithson, these witnesses, on the seventh 
day of Feb : in the year 1653. 

Note y* many would not be so marryed and such, 
for the most part, ,as were so marryed were abo 
marryed in their own parish churches by their 
minister. 

The marriages for the year 1658 wind up 
with the following entry : — 

Transcribed out of an imperfect Register taken in the 
times of Oliver Cromwel's impious Rebellion by the 
Register appointed (to the Church) by one of his 
vrise Justices, on the 1st April Anno Dom. 1704 by 
me Edw. Morris, Vic. ibid. 

There are many other facts of interest in 
these Registers, and among them the following 
1676: — " Given by Mr. Michael GDbert late 
vicar of Aldb. to y® Vicaridge, y* chamber 
over y* house for y® use of the succeeding 



incumbents for ever." There is also a list, 
probably copied from Ton's Manuscripts, 
of the vicars of the parish from the eaiUest 
date. 

At Knaresborough, where the Registers 
commence during &e year 156 1, there are a 
few entries of interest to be found. In 
the year 1642, July 5th, we find that 
" Roger Atey was peaceably inducted into 
the vicaridge of Knaresbrough by the pre- 
sentation of Sir Henry Slingsby, Anno iEUt 
45*^." This reads as if in those " troublous 
times " some opposition might have been ex- 
pected. Later the induction of Leonard 
Ash is mentioned in these terms — 

Leonard Ash vie. inductus fuit viceisimo sexto 
die Augusti Anno Domini 1692. Wee wh" names 
are mider written did heare Leonard Ash Viccar oC 
Knaresbrough, after his reading divine service in the 
said parish Church upon tlie eleventh day of Septem- 
ber 1692, reade the thirty nine Articles in the 
aforesaid parish Church and declare his fol and free 
assent to tne same 
Witness our hands 

Tho Buckly 
Waltr Burdett 
Jo. Inman 

On a fly-leaf at the end of vol. iii. is the 
following receipt for the amount paid by the 
vicar, to N. Brooke for that volume : — 

Rece* Feb. y« 19, 1668 
Of Mr. Richard Rhodes the sum of on'\ 
pound 4 shillings for this Register Booke | £, s. d, 
of Parchment which contains 20 od j^ 01. 04. oa 
skins of parchment and Bound for the I 
Best Vellum and Claspt By me, j 

Nathaniell Brooke. 

There is also an appeal to the benevolent 
from one Richard Coates, which is couched 
in the following terms : — 

The bearer Richard Coates a taylor by his trade, 
but being overcharged by a great many children was 
forced to take up another method to get his Bread. 
Which is so publickly known it ncMs no further 
Demonstration. In which way, for Ease and Readi- 
ness of going to the adjoin* markets, he kept a little 

Horse which was stol'n fiom him about months 

ago and not finding him, by all enquiry he can make, 
has brought the Justice of Peace to give him Leave 
to begg the Charitable Constitution ofthis neighbour- 
hood only to help to gett another. And if you please 
to grant this Favour he, as in duty bound, shall hold 
himself under great obligation, &c. 

We could not help feeling somewhat 
puzzled how to account for the following 
application to the Commissioners of H.M. 
Revenue being recorded in the Registers : — 
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To the Honbl* Com« & Gov« of his M^**» Rt- 
venues of Excise of Beer & Malt &c. 

These are to certifye that Joseph Leeming in the 
p*^ of Knaresbargh in the County of York, is a likely 
man to make a good officer, is a Brisk healthy man, 
not incumbered with debts, a young man, unmarried, 
about one-and-twenty years of age, of a good family, 
sober life and conversation, well affected to the pres"* 
Govent, of the Communion of y* Church of England 
& bred a grocer. Proposeth for his secoiities M' 
James Collins and M' W^ Broadbelt of Knar, afors**. 
He desires to be instructed by Bernard Calvert, officer 
of Knaresbrough. 

These are to certifye whom it may concern that 
Joseph, son of Joseph Leeming, was Baptized at Knar, 
in Yorkshire y* 11 day of June 1686. 

L. Ash Vicar of Knar. 
Bernard Calvert off. ibid. 

In the Rate Books at Haropsthwaite, in 
the Forest of Knaresborough, there is a 
notice, published by the vicar in 1686, for 
the information of his parishioners, of the 
services he purposes to render during Easter- 
tide. It runs as follows : — 

I give notice to all the Parishioners within y* p*"^ 
of Hampsthwaite that I intend (God willing) to ad- 
minister y* Blessed Com. on those days allowing, 
viz. Palm Sunday, Go od Friday, Easter Even, Easter 
day in the | Church | , and here will be Sermons and 
Iiomelys on Good Friday & Easter Even by myselfe 
or some other, and I pray do not drive all till last 
day. On Tuesday in Passion Week at Thomthwaite 
Chappell. On Monday morning after Palme Sunday 
to y" sick & lame p°* of Holme Sinder Hilh. 

On Tuesday morning, before I begin at Chappell, 
to the sick and Lame people of Thornthwaite & Pad- 
side. 

On Wednesday morning to y* Sick of y* Hamblett 
of Birstw'** & felicliffe, and on Thursday morning to 
jr* Hamb* of Hamp : Y* Church wardens are to give 
notice y* night before to attend in y» Hambletts. 

I desire all y* p*^oners of this p** to take notice, 
& others not of y* p** y* are concerned, th at they 

come & reckone and pay y* Comps betwixt | now | 

and Easter day to me or some other I shall appoint. 
The reck will be taken in y* Church. 

I shall be at home or in the Church every day after 
now until Easter, except Monday & Tuesday in 
Passion Week, when I am to be at Lawrence Buck's 
to reteine y* reck & Comps of all persons that live 
within the compasse of Sinder Hills. 

I desire the church wardens will take notice, as 
much as in them lyes, of those persons that do willfully 
absent y"^lves from Sacrament, y* are above 16 years 
of age — I give notice I will take no recks : nor suiy 
for me, on Sunday Mom: nor on Good Friday Morning 
nor on Saturday Morning. 

The Churchwardens are to provide bread & wine 
ag* those days I have appointed, at y* charge of 
jr* p***. If any persons be able to go or ride to 
church or chappell let them not expect me at their 
houses. 



A great Sickness I fear this ensuing year. I pray 
Gods Blessing from plag: & pestilnssis — L'' grant 
me health amongst my wife and children, I fear sad 
things will befall this land this year. 

There is nothing in the books to show why 
the vicar should feel the anxiety expressed in 
the last sentence. Had it anythmg to do 
with the state of the country during the reign 
of James II., or was he at all doubtful about 
the payment of the Easter reckonings which 
form a somewhat prominent feature in the 
notice ? 

There are many interesting entries ip the 
Registers at Skipton, and among them the 
following notice of the presentation of a bell 
to the church : — "This year 1628 the Right 
honnorable Francis Earle of Cumberland 
gave the litle Bell to p**^ of Skipton w*^ all the 
wood belonging to the frame where it now 
hings." 

The death of one of the parishioners is 
recorded in the following manner : — " Burials 
Feb. 7, 1684. John King of Skibdon was 
found pinyand and hanged in Haw Park." 

On a fly-leaf we observed these entries : — 

Gyven td the scholars when Thom Tomlinson dyed 
xij**, to 6 Ringers xvj' iii^ (? i6}i/.) in bread and sle 
and their din' vj' a man. 

In June 1610 weare the leades of South Alley of 
the Church cast anew and the south side of the high 
Rouffe, and the Steeple Lead & the Vestry also by 
Robert Streete and Anthony Preston, Plumb ers. The 
ao^ January 16 10 bee the yong Ashe Speris | trees | 
set in the Chnrch yearde by John Moorehouse of 
Skipton. j 



Ingram Jenkinson 
W" Swyre ) 



Thomas Browne > Churchwardens. 



In 1627, the Parish Clarke makes the 
following entry : — 

Memorandum, that I Thomas Preston to be 
darke of Skipton and begun upon Sunday the 39 of 
April 1627, and tooke possession of the Skoole npon 
Monday the 30*** April! 1617, in the presence of the 
right worshipfuU Mr. Lowdon & Mr. Nues, Mr. 
Sutton, Vicar, and Mr. Barker,*Skoo]e master, with the 
Churchwardens. 

At SpofForth, the inhabitants had become 
so ungodly during the Commonwealth that 
a meeting was convened, and the rector, 
churchwardens, and some of the principal 
inhabitants drew up a code of laws, which we 
give below, for the better observance of the 
Lord's day. It unfortunately happens that, 
owing to damp, some of the words are 
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illegible. The heading and the last of the 
orders are completely so. 

Spofforth, 14 May 16^4. 



Whereas the | observance | of y* Lord's day com- 
manded by the Laws of God and enjojrned by sev'all 
Lawes of this nation hath b een of la te very much abused 
and neglected, and apar^y | sever | all abuses and mis- 
demeanors have bein comited and doone, in and about 
the Church and Church Yard of the towne of Spofforth, 
to prevent the growing evills and the sadd conse- 
quencies wh^ may ensue thereupon, it is ordered and 
agreed by us, whose names are under written, in 
manner and forme following. 

I. Conceminge y^ observation of y« Lord's day. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that every man shall 
aper himselfe to sanctiBe the Ix>rd's day m pietie and 
true Religeon both in Publique and private. 

2 it is ordered and agreed if any butcher w«*»in 
thb p*^ shall, by himselfe or any other, kill any 
beast or sell any victualls on the Lords day, he shall 
pay vj« viij** for every such offence. 

3 if any p*son shall exercise or be p'sent at any 
wrastlings, bowlings, frlechings, ringerings or 
any whatever the like, if he be | over | 
fiftee n years he shall pay for every such ofence, 
and I if he be under | that age his maister or his 
parents shall pay twelve pence. 

4 if any oson shall be on the Lords day in any 
Inn ^ alehouse or dweliinge house, except for 
Lodgeinge or for some other ocasion alowed by the 
Justice, or if he shall be found drinkeinge or p'phain- 
mg by swearinge or Raileringe in any of these nouses 
he shall pay 10^ and they y* him shall pay lo*. 

5 if any man shall grind or cause to be ground any 
come in the mill upon the Lords day except in case 
of nessessitie, shall pay 10^ for every such ofence. 

Item that all head oficers and inferior oficers make 
diligent search to find out and punish the sev'all 
ofenders against the several acts niade for the obser- 
vation of the Lords day. 

II Concern abuses. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that all p'sons shall 
demean themselves decently and Reverently in the 
Church. 

2 it is ordered and agreed that if any p'son shall 
abuse or a dead corps in the Church or Church 
yard issuing after the interment, for the same he shall 
be ordered at the next sessions following and shall 
tuffer punishment according to Law. 

3 it is ordered and agreed that if any shall Ringe 
bcfb, for pleasure, on the Lords day he shall sufer 
according to Law. 

4 if any man shall Ringe the bells upon ordinairie 
dales without the consent of y« Minister or Church- 
wardeners he shall be indicted for the ofence at the 
next sessions following. 

5 it is ordered and agreed that if any man shall 
send for stronge drinke to tipple in the Church or 
take to he shall be complaned and sufer 
punishment for that misdemeanor. 

6 Illegible. 

This is the last, then follow the signatures 



of the Rector, Churchwarden^rj, and twenly- 
five of the parishioners. 

We might have lengthened our Paper had 
we been able to copy a greater number of 
the quaint entries of births, marriages, and 
burials, but our time was so limited that we 
were unable to accomplish more than half 
our proposed task. We cannot, however, 
bring our work to a close without expressing 
our most sincere thanks to the clergy of the 
parishes we visited for the very kind and 
courteous reception they gave us, and for the 
trouble they took in showing us all that is 
interesting in their Churches and Registers, 
and in giving us much curious information 
of the parishes and neighbourhood in which 
they dwell. 




Ximinfiton, Somcraetabire* 

By Henry Hayman, D.D. 

[For much of the information and most of the 
refereaces in this article I am indebted to my friend 
the Rev. H. W. Reynolds, of Soho.— H. H.] 

HE history of the church of Liming- 
ton, Somerset, forms a thread on 
which many interesting memories 
are strung. Let us first glance at 
its external shell. It consists of nave, chan- 
cel, tower with four bells, and chantry. A 
church here is said to have been first erected 
in the twelfth century by the Barons Beau- 
champ of Hatch, the lordship of the manor 
being held of them by the Fitz Bernards, 
and afterwards by the Gyvemeys and Bon- 
villes, of Devon and Cornwall. Earlier still, 
Roger de Curcelle possessed it, " for which 
his father gave five hides in exchange to the 
monks of Glastonbury," and even earlier 
than this " Saulf held it in the time of King 
Edward (the Confessor), and gelded for seven 
\ivdit^\Norman Survey^), Between Gyvemeys 
and Bonvilles the names of Power and Shares- 
hull come in as lords of Limington, having 
obtained the estate by marriage. 

Of the Gyvemeys the memory is strongly 
represented in the monuments. In 1329, 

^ Taken from CoUinson's History of Somerset shire^ 
ed. 1791, vol. iiu p. 218. 
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Sir Richard Gyvemey endowed a chantry 
for masses to benefit his own soul and those 
of his nearest of kin upwards and down- 
wards, which approximately fixes the date of 
the pretty little chantry chapel, projecting 
on the north side of the church in the de- 
corated style, with a steeply pitched roof and 
diagonally placed buttresses of two stages at 
its outer angles. Leland, in his Itinerary^ 
describes the monuments of this family 
thus : — 

One Juverney' {sic) was owTicr cf this towne and 
lordship. He lyith richcly buried yn a faire chapel le 
on the north e side of the paroche church of Liming- 
ton. Thcr lyith at the feete of Juverncy a woman 
vaylid, in a low tombe with an image of stone. Ther 
lyith also in tlie south arche of the same chapelle a 
gentilman and his wife, I think also of the Juver- 
neys. There is a cantuarie in the chapelle. 

Shortly after his endowment of the 
chantry, Sir R. Gyvemey deceased. The 
monuments at the "northe side" of the 
"faire chapelle" may, therefore, be dated 
in 1330, or soon afterwards. Two of them 
represent Sir Richard and his wife, the 
latter being the " woman vaylid in a low 
tombe with an image of stone" (Leland 
as above). She has also a chin-cloth, and 
joins her hands in prayer. The lower part 
of the drapery and feet are broken away. 
The knight has his right hand on the 
pommel of his sword. He is in full 
armour of the period, with hood and gorget 
of mail, but with no bassenet. His legs 
are crossed, and the scallops on his shield, 
a pilgrim device, suggest the Crusades as 
their origin. The other two effigies are 
those of Sir Gilbert G}^emey and lady, 
tanp, Edw. III. He is in weeds of peace, 
wearing merely his sword. Both knight and 
lady here lift their hands in prayer, and are 
recumbent side by side, and the lady is, 
as not unfrequently, figured as tall as the 
knight. 

Of the Bonvilles, Sir John Maclean gives 
a pedigree as follows, in his History of the 
Deanery of Trigg Minor in Comivail^ vol. L 

P- 394. 

' The name spelt thus, and Gyvemey and Gower- 
nay, has lapsed into the modem Guraey. A record 
of the family was compiled and privately published 
by Daniel Gurney, Esq., F.S.A., in 1848, together 
with a supplement in 2 vols. 4to, very fully illustrated. 
The two were priced lately at ^24 lar. 



Sir William Bonville, K.G., bora at Shute,' 
aSth Sept. 1393, sum. to Pari.* 28 Heii.VI.; 
died 19 Feb. X460-X ; Inq. p. m., x Edw. IV, 

No. 37. 



Marsaret^ dau. 
and heii 



heir of 



William Bonville,* Harrington, =3 Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
Senr., improperly called Lord | William, Lord Harington. 
Bonville, died v. p. I 

— -. 

William Bonville/ Lord Harin^- = Catherine, dau. of Richard 
Xonjure matrix ; died v. avi. Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 

si.ner of Warwick the 
•• Kingmaker." 

Thomas Grey, Marquis s Cecily Bonville, dau. and heir, bora 
of Dorset, xst husband ; | 1461 ; marr. secondly Henry Staf- 
dicd 17 Hen. VII. | ford. Earl of WUtshire. 



I 



Thomas Grey, and Marquis = Margaret, dau. of Sir Robert 
of Dorset ; died 1530. | Wotton, of Bracton ; and wife. 



Henry Grey, cr. Duke 
of Suffolk, 1 551, and 
K.G. : beheaded 
«554. 



Frances, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
b^ Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 
sister of Hen. VIII. ; and wife. 



Lady Janb Grbv. 

The first name in this pedigree was son 
to a Sir William Bonville of Chewton' or 
Chuton, who was grandson and heir to an 
earlier Sir William de Bonville, who, till his 
death in 1407, held this manor of Lord 
Beauchamp. In token of dying in charity 
with all men, he left by his will' forty pounds 
for masses to be said for himself and all 
Christian souls, with other bequests to the 
religious houses of White Hall,* Ilchester, 
ind Glastonbury Abbey, 100 marks in aid 
of the bridges and roads in Somerset and 
Devon, and 20 marks with 20 quarters of 
com to his tenants at Limington. White 
Hall, it appears, was at first a hospital for 
the relief and succour of poor pilgrims, 
founded 1217-20; and between 1270 and 

' Shute was one of the Dorsetshire seats of the 
family. It had come into their possession by the 
marriage of Nicholas Bonville (died 1295) with tlie 
heiress. 

*■ As Lord Bonville of Chuton, 1449. He had 
done good service in the French wars of Ilenry V. and 
Henry VI. He was beheaded after the second batde 
of St Albans. 

• KiUed in batUe at Wakefield, 1461. 

• See above. 

' Known also as Chewton Mendip. 

■ Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaologicai 
and Natural History Society, 1S65-6, contributed 
by the late Rev. T. Huga 

• For While Hall, see IveUester Almshmse 
Deeds, pg. 169-7, l>y the Rev. W. Buckler, M.A. 
Yeovil 



, 1866. 
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I a 80 was remodelled as an Augustinian 
nuoDcry. At Shute, near Axminster (see 
note 3), this Sir W. Bonville appears to have 
lived and died."'* The last half of the fifteenth 
century found the family staunch Yorkists. 

Of the first name in Maclean's pedigree, 
Banks' Extinct and Dormant Baronage 
cites Lelandy vol. iii., p. 127, as saying 
" Bonville I>ord Bonville [/>., of Chuton] 
had many bastards, among whom he left 
some land to one whose issue male yet re- 
maineth." Thus we have in Gwillim (ist 
ed., see the last note) an Edmund Bonvill, 
son of Humfrey Bonvill, of Ivybridge, in 
the same county, son of John of Comralighe 
[Combe Rawleigh] in the same, son of 
another John, who was base-born son of 
William, Baron Bonvill of Chewton. This 
Edmund would be Leland's own contem- 
porary. Readers curious about the further 
annals of the Bonville family, may be re- 
ferred to the Devonshire volume of Lysons' 
Magna Britannia* 

The third William Bonville in the pedi- 
gree, entitled " Lord Harington," has left his 
memorial in Limington Church in a carved 
armorial shield, combining quarterly the arms 
of Bonville and Harington, the sable and 
mullets argent of the former being borne in 
the first and fourth, the sable and fret argent 
of the latter in the second and third, to- 
gether with the initials W. C. carved below 
for William and Catherine. This, and another 
similar one, containing the roses of York and 

^® GwiUim's Heraldry^ 8vo ed., vol. ii., gives 
"Diamond six muUets pearl/' as the arms of 
Sir William Bonville, Knight, Sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset, 5th Ric. II., 1383, and of Devon, loth 
Ric. II., 1388, or, as Fuller gives it, 13th Ric. II., 
1 39 1. His son and heir was a Sir John, who held, in 
right of Elizabeth his wife, the manor and hundred of 
Chewton Mendip of the King in chief by mili- 
tary service, but died before his father 20th 
Ric. II. His son and heir was the Sir William 
summoned to Pari, as Lord Bonville of Chuton 
in 1449 (see the pedigree above). This takes 
the ancestry two degrees further back than Sir John 
Maclean's record of it there given. The sam^ 
Gwillim's Heraldry ("The Banner Disphiyed"), 
fol. ed., 1724, p. 100, ^ves ** Sable six mullets three 
two and one argent pierced gules,*' as " the coat of 
Edmund Bonvill of Little Modbury in the Co. of 
Devon, Esquire.*' Papworth, Diet, of Coats of 
ArmSf p. 998, gives the Bonvill arms as '*Sa. six 
mallets pierced arg. three two and one ;" and Fuller, 
Worthies of -^ England^ as ** Sab. 6 mullets 
pierced g." 



Lancaster, and therefore later than 1485, 
are on the panels of two ancient pews, but 
probably once decorated a screen. The 
Harington arms were quartered by this Lord 
Harington in right of his mother the heiress 
of that house, which, by successive inter- 
marriages with heiresses in failure of heirs 
male, represented the northern barony of 
the Le Flemings of Aldingham, in North- 
west Lancashire, and owned Gleaston 
Castle, referred to already in The Anti- 
QUARY, vol. V. pp. 102-4, 2Lnd erected, as was 
tJiere suggested, by an earlier Harington. 
This shield, with the coats united quarterly, 
and the initials, forms No. 5 of the plate 
illustrating the monuments of Limington 
Church." Thus we have Somerset and 
Devon in south-west England united with 
the great houses of the north-west, and, in 
the person of the Lady Catherine Neville, 
with that still loftier house of the Midlands. 
The same house after the deaths of its two 
successive heads, the Bonvilles, father and 
son, and, a few months afterwards, of their 
father and grandfather, in civil broil, in- 
termarried with the still higher family of 
the Greys on tne very steps of the throne of 
England \ and found a higher exaltation yet 
in the union of its heir Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suflfolk, with Henry VHL's niece — only to 
find in the scaffold of her cousin Mary Tudor 
the highest exaltation of all. The aspirations 
of all these lines of noble lineage were 
gathered to a head in his person, and had (as 
the Roman tyrant wished his. Senate <tould 
have) "only one neck," thus saving the 
headsman trouble." 

To pass on to clerical names, the last 
chantry priest was a Thomas Raphlyn, who, 
in iSS3» received an annual pension of 
;^3 1 2 J. A defective list of the incumbents 
from the year 1329 is given in the Somerset- 
shire Archceological Proceedings^ above re- 
ferred to in note 8. The only name of 
note which it contains is that of Thomas 

^^ See Church of England MagasiiUf Dec. 3, 1864. 

*' A Paper by Mr. Taswell Langmead in the 
Church of England Magazine^ Dec. 3, 1864, 
may be referred to. It is chiefly valuable for the 
connection (therein traced, dating from the seven- 
teenth century) of his own family with Limington, 
and for the illustrative engravings, already referred 
to. See Miscellanea Genealogica for July, 1872, for 
the pedigree of this family. 
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Wolsey, 1500; by whom Mr. Langmead, 
referred to in note 13, suggests that the font 
may have been given, but offers no evidence 
to support the suggestion. From its style 
I should be inclined to place it later in the 
same century. Among the many gaps in the 
list one might be filled by Dr. Walter Raleigh, 
Dean of Wells (whose name bespeaks his 
Devonshire extraction), sequestrated for his 
" delinquency" in the Great Rebellion. Part 
of his temporalities were the impropriated 
parsonages of Limington, South Barrow, and 
Barton. All were seized, and his person 
imprisoned in several successive gaols — the 
plague breaking out in one— until death 
brought him release \ he being removed to 
V his own residential house at Wells, and 
there murdered in cold blood by the 
Puritan constable, one David Barrett, who 
had him in charge. He was, however, 
buried with the funeral office of his Church, 
and the clergyman who read the service was 
then for that offence clapped in prison in 
his turn as a malignant likewise. The rela- 
tions of Dean Raleigh spared no effort to 
bring his murderer to justice ; but justice 
was not to be had, and the villain escaped 
unpunished. See in the same Society's Pro- 
ceedings, for the year 1853, Somersetshire 
Sequestrations^ by John Batten, jun. 

A predecessor, certainly near, perhaps 
immediate, of this Dean Raleigh at Liming- 
ton, was one John Conant, who {femp, Jac. I. 
Car. I.) was fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and rector of that parish. Of him nothing 
remarkable is recorded ; but he educated a 
nephew of his of the same name at his own 
College, who became also fellow thereof, 
took deacon's orders, and served the Church 
at Limington for a considerable time. He 
imbibed Puritan principles, and received the 
higher grade from Presbyterian ordination. 
In 1643 we find him member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and in 1649, 
owing of course to the Parliamentary 
Visitation in the previous year, rector of his 
College, and during the Cromwellian period, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University when 
Protector Oliver was himself the Chancellor. 
In 1661 he was ejected from the rectorship 
of Exeter, no doubt through the re-estab- 
lishment of the Statutes, &c., of Oxford in 
x66o ; but in 1670 he was ordained priest 



by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, who had 
himself also been sometime a Presbyterian, 
and whose daughter he had married, and 
was also, like Reynolds, present at the 
Savoy Conference. We find him next vicar 
of All Saints', Northampton, in 1676 Arch- 
deacon of Norwich, and in 1681 Canon of 
Worcester. He was probably one of the 
more learned, moderate, and respectable of 
the Puritan Oxford party, converted by the 
events of the Civil War from a minority into 
a majority ; but through the prominent 
positions which he had filled, and the formal 
and explicit nature of the pledges {e,g,^ to 
the Solemn League and Covenant) which he 
had taken, was compelled to bear the brunt 
of defeat and the shock of deprivation; just 
as the recoil of an overcharged gun tells 
most formidably on the artillerist who is 
nearest to it. Thus he lay awhile under a 
cloud \ but poon emerged from it, and died 
in 1693, at the age of eighty-five, havmg 
lived Uirough a cycle of changes unparalleled 
in any portion of English history. It is a 
curious question whether he knew, and if he 
knew, whether he at all cared, for the cruel 
persecution of Dean Raleigh. He must 
have been an influential man at the time it 
was going forward. Probably he had cut the 
tie of local connection with Limington and 
Somersetshire, and was entirely absorbed in 
Oxford polemics. Men so concentrated on 
party strife might live in a non-conducting 
medium in those days as regards intelligence 
from without." 



1?icbarb be %)xx^i 
'' pbilobiblon/^ 

By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

|MONG the varied treasures of Early 
English literature, few books are 
more curious, both for style and 
allusions, than the Philobiblon of 
Richard Aungerville, of Bury. It may be 

" A sketch of his life is given in the Biograpkia 
Britannka, vol. iii. pp. 1433-9, ed. iSoo. See 
also Prince's Worthies of Devon ^ where his uncle 
is erroneously described as rector of Lymington, 
Hants. There are also references to him in the 
Atheiuz Oxonienns, 
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doubted, however, whether his Htde book is 
known to many save professed bibliophiles,, 
although Hallam says of him, "I am not 
aware that he had any equal in England 
during the century."* Yet the scholar and 
the divine may find much that is noteworthy 
in the writings of one who was himself a 
representative scholar of his time, Bishop of 
Durham, and Lord Chancellor of England. 
Perhaps Richard de Bury still more falls in 
with the predominant taste of the day by 
having been among the first, if not the very 
first, of that amiable race, the bookmaniacs. 
He would buy, beg, borrow, receive with a 
view to grant a subsequent favour, and even, 
it may be feared, condescend like many 
another bibliophile, both ancient and modem, 
to steal books, if they were not to be obtained 
in a simpler and more honest fashion. It 
was with him quocunque niodo. retiiy books 
. by hook or by crook. " Books arc vessels of 
wisdom, transcending all human estimation ; 
and so, as Gregory says of the kingdom of 
heaven, 'their value is whatever you pos- 
sess.' "t I^e Bury seems to have had a very 
small tincture of Greek, as was only natural 
considering when he lived, but a great enthu- 
siasm for books, and a curious store of anec- 
dotes of great men picked up from Latin 
books, or perhaps, oftener still, from transla- 
tions. Many of his utterances about books 
are very beautiful, and show an eagerness 
both in the acquisition and possession of 
books such as might be termed singular for a 
man in his episcopal office, which, in ancient 
or in modern times, specially demands a 
practical man, did not the name of the pre- 
late who so worthily fills the throne of 
Durham at present offer a suitable parallel. 
His allusions are frequently too far-fetched 
to command any sympathy. His scriptural 
quotations are applied in a manner which to 
us appears little short of ludicrous. Often 
his style degenerates into rhetoric run mad. 
Still there is a residuum, which can be 
contemplated over and over again with ad- 
vantage by the book-lover, and specially 
by the students of the fifteenth century. The 
crabbed, euphuistic character of his writings 
is well worth studying, as a help for under- 
standing the literature of his age, and espe- 

• Lit. of Europe^ vol. i. chap. i. 
t Phihbiblon^ eod of chap. iii. 



cially that of the succeeding one, both of 
which were deeply tinged with this fashion- 
able craze; 

The life of Richard de Bury resembled that 
of many Middle Age bishops, such as Lanfiranc 
and Becket. It was made up of attendance 
at Court and embassies abroad. Like William 
of Wykeham, his paternal name \% scarcely 
known. It may be Awngeville, Aungerville^ 
Almgerville, or Muiegerville, the prevailing 
laxity on etymology having mainly to ans^Bver 
for these variations. His father was a knight 
of Norman descent, who, dying early, left his 
son to be brought up by the Willoughbys, 
the lad's uncles on his mother's side. 
The date of Richard's birth is given as 
1287. After a sojourn at Oxford, he was 
chosen to be tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward III. Espousing the side 
of his mother Isabella, he narrowly es- 
caped the wrath of Edward II.'s lieutenant 
in Gascony by concealing himself in the 
belfry of the Franciscans at Paris. On tlie 
accession of Edward III. it was but natural 
that Richard de Bury's star should again 
be in the ascendant. He was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome in 1329, being at that 
time Steward of the Palace, Treasurer of the 
Wardrobe, and Keeper of the Privy Seal. In 
1332 the Bishop of Durham died. Robert 
de Graystanes was selected as his successor 
by the chapter, and actually consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York. Richard de Bury, 
however, strong in the king's favour, ousted 
him after some trouble, and was himself 
installed at Durham, on June 5, 1334. 
About the same time he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor. In 1335 we find him travel- 
ling, again on his master's service, in Flan- 
ders, Hainault, and Germany. It is pleasant 
to dwell upon his researches for books in 
these countries ; then, as now, offering so 
fine a hunting-ground to the book-lover. 
Many a convent library did he doubtless 
ransack, to admire if he might not purchase 
or beg ; and the heart of many a devoted 
copyist must have been gladdened with his 
bounty. Scottish affairs, comj^Iicated by the 
invasion of Bruce, next demanded his care, 
and in 1337 he was again ambassador in 
France. Before his death, in 1345, he en- 
joyed die rest which so active a life demanded, 
and seems to have employed it in the com- 
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position of the Philohiblon^ and the com- 
pany of his beloved books. He prepared 
a catalogue of his library, which however 
has been lost, and left the books to Trinity 
College, Oxford. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. they were removed to Balliol to be 
added to the collections of Duke Hum- 
phrey and George Owen. The friend of 
Petrarch and of all the English scholars of his 
time, Richard de Bury, if of a somewhat 
imperious temperament, fulfilled the various 
public duties which he was called upon to 
discharge with faithfulness. Of a wise and 
politic nature, he managed to make few 
enemies, while himself occupying an exalted 
station. But posterity is most interested in 
him for his love of books. Here he was 
before his age, and his bibliomania would 
have done credit to Heber or Dibdin himself. 
What stores of Horae and MSS. blazing with 
the most brilliant hues of the scriptorium 
must not his library have contained ! A 
modem bibliomaniac's mouth waters at the 
bare contemplation of them. In ornaments, 
seals, and other objects of virtu^ he also 
possessed a nice taste and had acquired a 
large collection, the list of which is yet extant 
in one of the volumes of the Surtees Society. 
Richard de Bury was thus very much more 
than a typical man of his time.* 

For the bibliography of the Philobiblon 
we must refer the reader to an able 
and exhaustive chapter in the American 
edition. It will suffice here to state that 
several of our great libraries contain manu- 
scripts of it, and there are no less than 
three — one a folio, bound in red morocco, 
and bearing the arms of Colbert — in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. The first edition 
is dated 1473, and is a priceless biblio- 
graphic treasure. There are two copies of 
it also in the Imperial Library. Until late 
years the book was best known in England 
by the Oxford edition of 1599. A fair 
translation was published in 1832 by Mr. 
J. B. Inglis ; but an exact and more scholar- 
like transcript into our tongue is still to be 
desired. 

Literature as such was little known to 
the people, even to many of the kings and 
great men, of the fourteenth century. Scho- 

* See Introduction to the American Edition of the 
FhUoHblon, by S. Hand (Albany, 1861, 8vo). 



lars indeed dwelt upon the Greek and Latin 
authors with delight, and made numerous 
translations of favoiurite parts of the classics ; 
but scholars were few. If there was such a 
thing as a popular book at that time, it was 
the "Romance of the Rose." That a treatise 
on the love of books should have been writ- 
ten in that age, and by a man so busy and 
occupied in the highest cares of State as 
Richard de Bury, is very noteworthy. It 
shows that his own ardent words respecting 
the friendship of books were written from the 
heart, and that he was, as are all great 
men, in a certain sense before his time. 
Every word of his little book proves that 
the old Bishop of Durham possessed the 
amiable weaknesses and kindly traits of the 
book-lover in every age. The tenth com- 
mandment, it may be feared, was habitually 
broken when his thoughts ran on books; and 
offences against the eighth one, when book- 
stealing was in question, were most likely 
condoned by his conscience with singular 
ease. He frankly tells us that any one 
could win his good word by quartos rather 
than by money ; and when raised to high 
estate, and able to help small and great, in- 
stead of friendly gifts, presents and jewels, 
there flowed in upon him a stream of mouldy 
quartos and ragged folios.* In a word, 
abbeys, monasteries, and religious houses of 
all kinds, opened their stores, when it was 
once imderstood that the gift of a few books 
would win the Bishop's good word, so that 
the scholarly recluses of the scriptoria must 
have been well pleased to see their literary 
friend together with his retinue disappear. 
The good Bishop warms as he recounts his 
different devices for obtaining the books 
which he most coveted, and breaks out — 
'' Quis inter tot argutissimos venatores lepus- 
culus delitesceret? quis pisciculus istorum 
nunc hamos, nunc retia, nunc sagenas 
evaderet?" 

We have termed Richard de Bur/s style 
euphuistic because no other word so exactly 
denotes its florid rhetorical verbiage, ab- 
horrent to a lover of Ciceronian Latin. He 
delights in new-fangled expressions, remind- 
ing us of Holofemes in Lov^s LcUfour's Lost^ 

§ AfHuxenint loco xeniorum {al enoenioram) et 
munerum, locoque dononim et jocalinm, coenolenti 
quaterni ac decrepit! codices (Phtiob, 8). 
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like geologia, synderesis, theriaca^ ambassiaii- 
husy and the like. His periods are turgid and 
rhetorical, obscured by frequent recondite 
allusions; "the Helle-flight of Euclid,'' 
"the prolific mother Phronesis," "the 
perfumed panther," are some of these. Ideas 
are amplified, and synonymous, or almost 
synon)rmous, expressions heaped one on 
another with bewildering frequency ; so that 
the Philohiblon is neither pleasant to read, 
if the peruser be a classical scholar, nor 
easy to translate, save to the man who is fond 
of the barbarous ecclesiastical Latinity of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus, after 
speaking: of his love for books, and the con- 
stant search he made after them in his travels, 
the Bishop adds, in words which do not easily 
flow into English, though their sense is suffi- 
ciently evident : — 

Hsec enim peregrinationum absinthia quasi quadam 
pigmenta {at pigmentaria potio) dulcoravit. Haec 
post perplexas intricationes et scrupnlosts (qaery,06 ?) 
causarum aofrtctus et viz egressibiles reipublicse 
labyrinthos ad respirandam parumper temperiem 
aune levis aperiunt (8). 

The " ecstatic love of books" spoken of by 
the Bishop, impelled him to write in order 
to show that he was not carrying his love to 
excess, but that his accumulation of books 
was fraught with benefits to his fellow-men. 
His treatise is divided into twenty chapters. 
They touch on divers matters, as will be 
shown, but the burden of all is the fitness of 
books for teaching men. He breaks out in 
the beginning into words which strongly 
remind us of Cicero*s encomium on the 
liberal arts in defending Archias — 

These are the masters who instruct us without birch- 
rods or cane, without chidine and anger, without 
clothes and money being needed. If you approach, 
they sleep not ; if you ask of them inquiringly, they 
do not withdraw themselves, do not murmur at you 
if you make mistakes ; do not langh, if you are a 
dunce. 

No words are too strong for him to clothe 
his admiration for books : — 

Ye are the Tree of Life (he addresses them, 
drawing upon Biblical imagery), the four- parted 
river ot Paradise b^ which the mind of man is fed, 
thirsty inteUect moistened and watered. Ye are the 
Ark of Noah and the ladder of Jacob, and the troughs 
by which the offspring of those who behold them is 
coloured ; ye are the stones of the Covenant and the 
pitchers which held the lamps of Gideon, the wallet 
of David from which are taken the most polished 
pebbles by which some Goliath is shun. 



Much more is added in the same strain 
compendiously summed up in the remark, 
''optima quaeque scripturse libris adaptare 
poterimus, si loqui libeat figurate" (cap. L). 
The last year or two have produced two 
books which would have been intensely 
grateful to this fourteenth-century Bishop, 
Mr. Lang's charming tractate, The Library^ 
and Mr. Blades's Enemies of Books. Indeed, 
the latter author scarcely exceeds the Bishop 
in his abhorrence that any of the fair sex 
should come near or be lightly trusted with 
books. In truth, any owner of a library may 
well distrust his womankind. How many a 
book-lover's most precious tomes meet with 
the terrible [fate which the Laureate has so 
well depicted in the case of his needy 
Squire ! — 

Heaps an' heaps o* boooks, I ha* see'd 'efn, be- 

long'd to the Squire ; 
But the lasses ed teird out leaves i' the middle to 

kindle the fire ; 
Sa moast on 'is owd big boooks fetched nigh to nowt 

at the saale.* 

Hear now the torrent of abuse which 
Richard de Bury pours out on women for 
their despiteful treatment of books. Inglis 
must translate the Bishop's nervous Latin ; 
we scarcely dare hope to do justice to its 
vehemence — 

Our places [books are represented as complain- 
ing] are occupied sometimes by a biped beast, 
woman to wit, whose cohabitation was formerly 
shunned by the clergy from whpm we have even 
taught our pupils to fly more than from the asp and 
the basilisk ; wherefore this beast, ever jealous of our 
studies, and at all times implacable, spying us at last 
in a comer protected only by the web of some long- 
deceased spider, drawing her forehead into wrinkles, 
laughs us to scorn, abuses us in virulent speeches, 
points us out as the only superfluous furniture lodged 
in the whole house ; complains that we are useless 
for any purpose of domestic economy whatever, and 
recommends our being bartered away forth \vith for 
costly head-dresses, cambric, silk, twice-dipped 
purple garments, woollen, linen, and furs ; and indeed 
with reason, if she could see the interior of our hearts, 
or be present at our secret councils.f 

♦ Ballads, The Village Wife, p. 80. 

t We subjoin the Latin as it is a fair specimen of 
the Bishop's heroic vein: — "Occupat enim loca 
nostra bestia bipedalis, scilicet mulier, cujus habitatio 
vitabatur a clericis, a qua semper super aspidem et 
basiliscum alumnos nostros docuimos fugiendum ; 
quamobrem ista bestia nostris studiis semper smula, 
nullo die placanda, finaliter nos conspectos in angulo 
jam defonctse txtsot (? araacfey sola tela protectos, ita 
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Books, .the author goes on to say, should 
be bought at any price, unless the dealer is 
evidently cheating, or unless a better oppor- 
tunity of purchasing is expected. The 
fourth chapter shows how ungratefully the 
corrupt clergy of the time behaved to books, 
and incidentally gives some curious particu- 
lars of clerical life. Hounds and hawks occupy 
too often the inner chamber in the clergy 
houses, where books had of right their peace- 
ful cells. These continue to make their 
moan ; how their garments are torn off them, 
and, to use the Psalmist's words, " Their 
belly is agglutinated to the earth, and their 
glory reduced to dust.'' Damp, smoke, and 
dust induce various diseases : — 

Our stomachs are destroyed by the severe Striping 
of our bowels, which greedy worms never cease to 
gnaw. We are thrown into dark corners, raj^ged, 
shivering and weeping, or with holy Job seatea on a 
dunghill or (what appears too indecent to be told), 
we are buried in the abysses of a common sewer. 
Again, we are sold like slaves and female captives, or 
left as pledges in taverns without redemption. 
(Inglis.) 

Another curious passage shows that the 
custom of goldsmiths keeping their gold-leaf 
between the pages of books prevailed as early 
as the fourteenth century. The monks come 
in for no small share of blame — ** Greges et 
valera, porri et olera, potus et patera, lectiones 
sunt hodie et studia monachorum, exceptis 
quibusdam paucis electis, in quibus patrum 
precedentium non imago, sed vestigium 
remanet aliquale." There is no mention of 
fishing among their amusements, and yet it 
must have been popular in certain localities. 
Only twenty-three years were to intervene 
before Dame Juliana Bemers, herself the head, 
as saith the legend, of a religious house at 
Sopwell, was to put forth by the types of 
Wynkyn de Worde the first English treatise 
on that excellent recreation. The Bishop 
was familiar, however, with its implements, if 
he did not learn them from his books. 

The reverence of the age for Aristotle is 

rugam fronte collecta, virulentis sermonibus detrahit 
et subsannat. Ac nos in tota domus supellectili 
semper vacuos hospitari demonstrat, et ad unumquod- 
que economise servitium queritur otiosos, et mox in 
capitegia preciosa, syndonem et sericum, et coccnm 
bis tinctum, vestes et varias farraturas lanam et linum 
consulit commutandos. Et quidem merito, si videret 
intrinseca cordis nostri, si nostris privatis interfui^set 
consiliis" (cap. iv.). 



amusingly exemplified in the terms of exag- 
gerated respect which the Bishop uses of 
him — 

Even Aristotle, although of gigantic mitid, in whom 
it pleased Nature to try how great a portion of reason 
she could admit into mortality, and whom the Most 
High made but little inferior to the angels, who 
sucked those wonderful volumes out of his own fingen 
(ex digitis suis suxit), which the whole world scarcely 
comprehends, would not have flourished if he had not, 
with the penetrating eyes of a lynx, looked through 
the sacred books of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Persians and Medes (cap. x.). 

The singular expression — "sucking from 
his fingers" — is a curious parallel to Lord 
Bacon's language in the I^avum Organon^ who 
speaks of men spinning philosophical theories, 
like spiders, from their own brains. 

Passing now to the more immediate pur- 
pose of the Philobiblon^ it is easy to imagine 
the author, like Chaucer's Clerk of Oxen- 
forde — 

For him was lever han at his beddes hcd 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophic 
Than robes riche or ndel or sautrit, 

Accordmgly, no bibliomaniac or bibliophile 
of modem days can excel his devotion to the 
library. Does a book-hunter at present 
require a rare yolume, or merely wish to 
search for any treasure which fortune may 
throw in his way ? He goes to Paris, and 
tries the second-hand booksellers on the 
different quais. The Bishop waxes eloquent 
also on the charms of Paris, the garden of the 
world, as far as books are concerned : — 

Oh, blessed God of gods in Sion ! what a gush of 
the river of pleasure gladdened our heart as often at 
we found leisure to visit Paris, the paradise oif the 
world. There are delightful libraries over cell.i 
redolent of spices ; there a flourishing garden of all 
kinds of booKs, there academic meadows trembling at 
the motion of the earth, the abodes of Athenian Peri- 
patetics, promontories of Parnassus, and porticoes of 
the Stoics (cap. viii.). 

Poetry is dear to his soul, but the exact 
sciences, especially Euclid, were distastefiil 
enough. Of the latter, he writes that many 
scholars have been repelled as by a crag that 
could not be scaled.* 
Turning to the practical side of book-loving, 

* Such seems the meaning of the very crabbed pas- 
sage (cap. xiii.) — " Quot Euclidis discipolos rejecit 
Ellefuga, quasi scopnlat enrinens et abruptui^ qui 
nullo scholarium lafmigio scandi posset." 
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never had books more loving and careful 
guardian than Richard de Bury : — 

There was always about us in our halls (he 
writes) no small assemblage of antiquaries, scribes, 
book-binders, correctors, illuminators, and generally 
of all snch persons as were qualified to labour ad- 
vantageously in the service of books (cap. viii.)« 

No modem book-lover could anathematize 
the " plough" of the binder more than the 
Bishop reprobates the analogous evil practices 
of his time : — 

There are also certain thieves who infamously dis- 
member books by cutting off the side margins for 
letter-paper, leaving only the letters or text, or the 
fly-leaves put in for the preservation of the book, 
which they take away for various uses and abuses ; 
which sort of sacrilege ought to be prohibited under a 
threat of anathema. 

He makes a marked distinction between 
clergy and laics, the former, as was only 
natiual, being regarded as the suitable people 
to possess and use books aright. 

Truly next to the vestments and vessels dedicated 
to the Body of the Lord, holy books deserve to be 
most decorously handled by the clergy, upon which 
injury is inflicted as often as they presume to touch 
them with a dirty hand (cap. xvii.). On the other 
hand, laymen, to whom it matters not whether they 
look at a book turned wrong side upwards or spread 
before them in its natural order, are altogether un- 
worthy of any communion with books.* 

The 17th chapter is written with much force, 
and inculcates the handling of books in a 
cleanly manner and keeping them in order. 
Boys he reprehends sternly, and the book- 
lover of to-day must own sadly that they 
have not improved in this point since De 
Bury's time. A very amusing paragraph 
sums up the ordinary misuse of books by 
them. They refrain from using pocket- 
handkerchiefs while reading, if they happen 
to have a cold, and the book is injured. Their 
fingers are dirty. They stick straws in at 
diflferent places for marks. They eat fruit 
and cheese over books, " and because they 
have no alms-bag at hand, leave the rest of 
the fragments in the books." They fall 
asleep over and wrinkle the pages, or turn 
them down with their elbows, and so form 
dogs' ears of them. When spring comes, 
they fill their volumes with firstling violets, 
roses, and quadrifoils; being ''neglecters 

* IhitU QxJL end of cap. xiv. " Omne genus homl- 
num qui tonsura vel nomine dericali praetulgent libris 
tenentur veoeratione perpetua Camulari." 



rather than inspectors" of books. Worse 
still, when they find an unoccupied mai'gin, 
they " become incongruous annotators," and 
"furnish it with a monstrous alphabet, or 
their imchastened pen immediately presumes 
to draw any other frivolous thing whatever 
that occurs to their imagination." In a word, 
boys are the chief enemies of all books (next, 
perhaps, to laics); although Mr. Blades, in our 
own day, has altogether forgotten to enume- 
rate them among the foes of books in his 
amusing volume on the subject The care 
of books is esteemed a sacred duty by the 
worthy Bishop, and he \% at no loss for 
scriptural arguments to prove his position: — 

The most meek Moses instructs us about malring 
cases for books in the neatest manner, whereby they 
maybe safely preserved from all damage. "Take 
this book,** says he, "and put it in the side of the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord your God"(Deut. xxl). 
But our Saviour also, by His own example precludes 
all unseemly negligence in the treatment of books, as 
may be read in Luke iv. For when He had read over 
the Scriptural prophecy written about Himself in a 
book delivered to Him, He did not return it to the 
minister till He had first closed it with His most holy 
hands ; by which act students are most clearly taught 
that they ought not in the smallest degree whatever to 
be negligent about the custody of homes. 

As for the literary Epicureanism which 
would prescribe the damtiest of shelves and 
surroundings for the Bishop's favourites, the 
following paragraph on the point may be ap- 
pended. It is an apt illustration, moreover, 
of his rhetorical vein : — 

Mox tabulata cedrina cum lignis et trabibus laevi- 
gatis aptissime complaenantur auro et ebore, epigram- 
mata designantur camerulis, quibus ipsa volumina 
reverenter illata suavissime collocantur, sic ut nullum 
altemis ingressum impediat vel propinquitate vero 
nimia fratrem suum Isedat* 

Richard de Bury lef^ his books, as has 
been said, to the University of Oxford. In 
chap, xviii. he declares his will herein in 
words which remind us of Sir T. Bodle/s 
intentions some three centuries later, as 
expounded by Prince, in his Worthies of 
DevoHy towards the same University. " This 

* Or (to improve upon Inglis's translation) — " Soon 
cedar frames with supporters and shelves neatly planed 
are most becomingly overlaid with gold and ivory, 
inscriptions are placed over the partitions, in which 
the volumes themselves are brought and most deli- 
cately placed in order, so that none should hinder the 
entrance of another, or by being packed too close 
injure its brother" (cap. vii. ). 
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honourable person," says Prince, "taking into 
consideration the ruinous confused condition 
the old library there (said to be founded by 
Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, 
and other worthy Mecaenases) then lay in, 
to the great hinckance and decay of learn- 
ing, resolves to undertake the reformation 
thereof at his own cost and charges." And 
the worthy chronicler continues: "Sir 
Thomas in two years brought his work to 
some perfection, and then bestows abundance 
of choice books upon it, which, with great 
cost and care, himself had collected in 
foreign countries to the value of about 
;;^i 0,000, as Dr. Willet tells us." Having 
therefore announced his disposition of the 
books which he loved so well, our author in 
the concluding chapter exhorts his readers 
to pray for him, and at the same time 
teaches them how to pray. Thus the book 
ends religiously, as it begim. The colophon 
runs : " Thus endeth the Philobiblon, or 
Book upon the I^ve of Books. Printed 
at Cologne in the year of our Lord 

M.CCCCLXXIIl" 

In spite of the interest of its " contents," 
nothing can make up to the classical scholar 
for the inflated, and highly rhetorical style 
of the Philobiblon. The author frequently 
piles an Ossa of metaphor upon a Pelion 
of turgid verbosity until his meaning and the 
reader's patience alike disappear. Christianity 
is jostled by the heathen deities. Aristotle 
becomes a more weighty authority than St 
John in one page ; in another, an utterance 
of one of the minor prophets transcends all 
the garnered wisdom of the profane world. 
It is this verbosity and want of proportion 
which disturbs that lucid critic, Hallam. 
Richard de Bur/s "erudition," he says, 
" appears crude and uncritical, his style in- 
different, and his thoughts superficial." And 
again "the Philobiblon is worthy of being 
read, as containing some curious illustrations 
of die state of literature. He quotes a 
wretched poem de Vetuld, as Ovid's, and 
shows little leammg, though he has a great 
esteem for it."* In the wonderful develop- 
ment of bibliophilism to which every book 
sale and every critical newspaper at present 
testifies, the Philobiblon cannot but prove 
interesting, as the first of the numerous books 

*ZM, of Europe^ part L cap.i. 
VOL. VI. 



which have since been published, on the 
special madness of which it treats. It occu- 
pies the same position towards Dibdin or 
Ames as the "Compleat Angler" does to 
all subsequent treatises on fishing. And 
yet it is so scarce that a new edition, put 
out by a competent scholar, with a trust- 
worthy translation, instead of the slipshod 
version of Inglis, would be welcomed as a 
boon. Indeed, it is surprising that an age 
which is so powerfully drawn to all the lite- 
rary monuments of our ancestors, should 
suffer such a representative book as the 
Philobiblon to become practically out of 
print M. G. Watkins. 
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[HERE is a curious history to be 
gleaned from corporation customs, 
for it seems as if, after the struggle 
for preservation against the en- 
croachment of feudal loids or central 
government, these customs were so jealously 
preserved as practically to have come down 
to modem times in the same form as they 
existed in early times. And looking to the 
fact that there is ample evidence to show 
that the origin of English municipalities lies 
not in the charter granted by the king, but in 
the established rights and privileges of the 
townsmen as subsequently embodied in the 
charter, it may readily be conceived that a 
record of corporation customs will afford a 
not unimportant subject to the antiquarian 
student It is a curious fact, too, that there 
exists a whole group of corporation customs 
altogether outside those granted by charter — 
a fact that should make us regard the subject 
as one likely to contribute an important 
chapter in the history of English municipali- 
ties. But our present object is limited to the 
work of collecting together in these pages 
some few of the customs which are now only 
scattered items of literature, and whose value 
can never be rightly comprehended so long 
as they remain unconnected with each other. 
Of corporation processions and festivals 
there is, of course, much to be said j and the 

p 
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antiquary has not neglected this subject * 
But still there are a few out-of-the-way 
examples which, not partaking of the magni- 
tude and importance of such processions as 
those at Coventry, Shrewsbury, and elsewhere, 
have not yet been brought under consider- 
ation. Of these, the following curious ex- 
amples will prove of interest : — 

" There was an ancient custom for the prin- 
cipal tenancy of the Legh family in the neigh- 
bourhood to walk in procession through the 
borough of Newton, Lancashire, preceded by 
a band of music, and dressed in long grey 
woollen coats (from whence they are usually 
called whitecoats) given by that family, with 
their crest or badge on them, and with hal- 
berts, and in thif manner to attend the 
elections for members of Parliament for the 
borough j also the annual fairs, and the courts 
leet held twice a year/'t 

"At Salisbury, the processions with the 
trading companies are with a wooden giant ; 
the hobby-horse was, in the days of Salis- 
bury's trading prosperity, of considerable 
interest. They have now fallen into decay ; 
but there is a book among the corporation 
archives to regulate them."t 

A very curious bit of municipal history is 
brought to light by the old custom of carry- 
ing a sword in the processions of the 
mayors. 

Henry VII. granted to Chester that the 
mayor may have the sword borne before him 
"in our absence, and may cause it to be 
borne before him with the point upright, in 
the presence as well as of other nobles and 
lords of our realm of England who are related 
to us in lineal consanguinity and others 
whomsoever, as in any other manner howso- 
ever."§ It is interesting to note that the 
corporation of Chester, in 1607, successfully 
defended their right against the Dean and 
Chapter, and in the award it is granted that 
" as often as the mayor repaired to the church 

* Sec the contributions to the Gent, Magasint of 
1824 and 182^, on the London Pageants, temp, Charles 
II„ besides the well-known books on the subject. 

t Report of the Public Records Commission (1835), 

p. 473. 

t Ifnd, p 479. 

§ It should be observed that this is simply a 
copy of older grants of the same privilege, e,g.y Nor- 
wich temf, Henry IV., mentioned by Thompson, En§;, 
Mwt, fftst,^ p. 175. 



to hear divine service or sermon, or upon 
any just occasion, he was to be at liberty 
to have the sword of the city borne before 
him with the point upwards.*** In London, 
too, the same privilege was defended in 
times when its right was disputed. A copy 
of a letter exists among the archives of 
London, dated about 1582, written by the 
Lord Mayor to the Lord Chancellor, and 
complaining "that when he (the Lord 
Mayor) attended to take his oath without 
the Tower Gate, he had Her Majesty's sword 
carried before him in the streets, as had been 
the custom to carry it in Westminster Hall 
until they came to the bar of Her Majesty's 
Court, when the sword was reversed by the 
sword-bearer as in the presence of Her 
Majesty ; and so it had intended to be done 
when arriving at the place where the Lieu- 
tenant sat as had been the custom. They were 
met at the comer of Tower Street by two of 
the warders, who commanded Her Majesty's 
sword to be holden down, and pressed vio- 
lently to take it down, but through the good 
discretion of the Recorder they were peace- 
ably holden off."t And later on, in 1633, 
a similar dispute took place with reference to 
the right of the Lord Mayor to have the 
sword borne up before him within St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and ** especially within the choir." J 
Now this right, curiously defended by two 
such important and ancient corporations as 
Chester and London, carries us farther back 
into antiquity than the date of fhe chartered- 
grant It does not owe its origin to the 
framers of the charter, but existed as one ot 
the popular privileges of self-governing com- 
munities long before, and became one of the 
concessions made by the charter only because 
the charter adopted the customs existing at 
the time. That this view of the case is the 
correct one, is proved not only by the general 
method of imperial legislation upon local 
matters, as illustrated by modem experience, 
but by the curious analogy which exists in 
a self-governing community whose origin and 
practice is admittedly archaic. One of the 
ceremonies incidental to the great folk- 
meeting on Tynwald Hill, in the Isle of Man, 
was according "to the constitution of old 

♦ See Hist, MSS, Com,^ Fifth Report, p. 342. 
f Retnembrmmiit, p. 432, % Ibid, 318, 
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time," that the lord should " sitt in a chaire 
.... with the sword before him holden with 
the point upwards."* It should not be for- 
gotten that here we have a typical ceremony of 
the election of the tribal chiefs of primitive 
communities, and the parallel to municipal 
custom is not too far apart to indulge in the 
conclusion, that in this example of pld 
municipal custom we have a survival from 
old tribal custom. 

Under the guidance of this ancient 
custom, we may record the following curious 
letter from an indignant correspondent of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1825 (p. 401) : — 

This city of Exeter is celebrated in the page of his- 
tory for heroic defences made against rebellious armies 
and ferocious invaders. The pretender, Ferkin War- 
beck, was gallantly repulsed from its walls. In reward 
for such loyalty and bravery, the Seventh Henry 
granted a charter of immunities, presented his own 
sword to the Mayor, and gave a hat or cap of liberty 
to be worn on all public occasions. The Mayor and 
Corporation enter the Cathedral, preceded by the 
swordbearer wearing this hat on his head, within the 
Choir, and does not take it off till he has deposited 
the sword before the Mayor, close to the throne of the 
Bishop. In like manner, he 7uears this hat in the 
House of God, in marching in front of the procession 
leaving the Cathedral. 

At the election of the mayor some very 
curious customs have come down to us. 
The mayor of Folkestone was chosen 
annually on the 8th of September. Early in 
the morning the town sergeant sounded the 
horn at the residence of every jurat and 
commoner, summoning them to assemble 
that day in the chiu-chyard to elect a new 
mayor for the year ensuing. After attending 
divine service in the morning, the old mayor 
and jurats withdrew to the cross or pedestal 
in the churchyard, where were assembled the 
commoners and freemen. The old mayor 
shortly addressed them, and requested them 
to depart into the chancel of the church and 
elect a new mayor, which they accordingly 
did. If either the mayor or any of the 
jurats refused to assume their respective 
oflSces upon being elected, "the commons 
were to go and beat down their principal 
messuage."t This is a very significant 
survival from old times, because in the 
primitive village community the right to par- 
take of the privileges of the community was 

• Train, History of the Isle 0/ Man, ii. p. 188. 
t Report of the Record Commission^ 1837, p. 453. 



based solely upon the possession of a tene- 
ment within the village. As a municipal 
custom we find it elsewhere than at Folke- 
stone. On the occasion of the election of 
bailiff at Hastings, it is a law that " if the 
said bailiff be absent, or will not accept the 
charge, all the commoners shall go and beat 
down his chief tenement."* 

A remarkable custom took place at South- 
ampton at the yearly election of the mayor and 
other corporate officers, to wit, the decorating 
of the guildhall with flowers and strewing the 
floor with rushes \ and entries occur in the 
stewards' books, as far back as the year 1483, 
of pajrments made ** for rushes for the hall" 
on the election of the mayor, in the month of 
September.! Another custom prevails upon 
the opening of Trinity fair by the mayor and 
corporation, who go to the ground in pro- 
cession on the Saturday noon preceding 
Trinity Monday, when, as soon as the king's 
proclamation has been read, a pole is raised, 
at the top of which is placed a large glove ; 
the senior bailiff then assumes the charge of 
the fair as chief magistrate pro tempore within 
its precincts. On Wednesday at noon the 
glove and pole are taken down and the 
fair is ipso facto concluded.^ 

Deering, describing the ceremony of the 
election of the mayor of Nottingham, says : — 
" The old mayor seats himself in an elbow 
chair, at a table covered with black cloth, the 
mace being laid in the middle of it, covered 
with rosemary and sprigs of bay (which they 
term burying the mace), then the mayor pre- 
sents the person before nominated to the 
body" assembled. 

On the morning of the day appointed for 
the election of the mayor at Wycombe the 
great bell was tolled for a quarter of an hour 
and immediately succeeded by the ringing 
of the bells ; the outgoing mayor, with the 
aldermen, bailiffs and burgesses attend 
divine service, a sennou is preached for the 
occasion ; they afterwards go in procession 
to the guildhall preceded by a drummer 
beating a drum and by women as strewers of 
flowers. On the completion of the election 

• Sussex Archaological Collections, xii. 197. 
t See as to the custom of strewing rushes, Mr. 
Peacock's '* Churchwarden Accounts of Stratton'* In 
Archeeologia, xlvi. p. 201. 
X Report oj thi Kocord Commission^ i837» P* 494* 
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the mayor and corporation return from the 
hall and go round the market-house in pro- 
cession, observing the same ceremonies, and 
are afterwards weighed and their weights 
recorded by the sergeant-at-mace who re- 
ceives a small fee for his attendance.* 

For a custom at the election of a mayor 
at Abingdon, in Berkshire, see the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for Dec. 1782, p. 558. 
The following occurs in the same periodical 
for 1790, p. 1 1 91: — 

At Kidderminster is a singular custom. On the 
election of a bailiff the inhabitants assemble in the 
principal streets to throw cabbage-stalks at each other. 
The town-house bell gives signal for the affray. This 
is odled lawless hour. This done (for it lasts an hour), 
the bailiff-elect and corporation, in their robes, 
preceded by drums and fifes (for they have no waits), 
visit the old and new bailiff, constables, &c. &c., 
attended by the mob. In the meantime the most 
respectable families in the neighbourhood are invited 
to meet and fling apples at them on their entrance. 
I have known forty pots of apples expended at one 
house. 

Of some curious corporation privileges 
there are one or two important examples. 
The well-known saying of a "Scarborough 
Warning," the origin of which has been 
attributed to many causes, is stated by Abra- 
ham de la Pryme to be a municipal custom. 
He thus describes this custom : — 

Scarburg Warning is a proverb in many places of 
the north, signifying any sudden warning given upon 
any account. Some think it arose from the sudden 
comeing of an enemy against the castle there, and, 
having discharged a broadside, then commands them 
to surrender. Others think that the proverb had its 
original from other things, but all varys. However, 
this is the true origin thereof : "The town is a corpora- 
tion town, and, tho' it is very poor now to what it was 
formerly, yet it has a . . . . who is commonly a 
poor man, they haveing no rich ones amongst them. 
About two days before Michilmass day the sayd .... 
being arrayed in his gown of state he mounts upon 
horseback, and has his attendants with him, and the 
macebear[er] carrying the mace before him, with two 
fidlers and a base viol. Thus marching in state (as 
higg as the lord mare of London) all along the shore 
sioe, they make many halts, and the cryer crys thus 
with a strange sort of a singing voice, high and 
low:— 

Whay I Whay ! Whay I 

Fay your gavelage ha ! 

Between this and Michaelmas Day, 

Or you'll be fined I say \ 

Then the fiddlers begin to dance, and caper, and play, 
fit to make one burst with laughter that sees and hears 

'' Report of the Rtcord Commission^ 1837, p. 512. 



them. Then they go on again and ays as before, 
with the greatest majesty and gravity immaginable, 
none of this comical crew being seen so mora as to 
smile all the time, when us spectators are almott 
bux^en with laughing. This is the true origin of the 
proverb, for this custome of gavelage Is a certain 
tribute that every house pays to the .... when be 
is pleased to calf for it, and he gives not above one 
day warning, and may call for it when he pleases.* 

Among other odd customs worth mention- 
ing now are the following. The well-known 
custom at the election of the freemen at 
Alnwick has been so often quoted, that we 
pass over it, in order to note the subjoined 
account from Newcastle-on-Tyne, which we 
take from an old and, unfortunately, undated 
extract from the Newcastle Chronicle : — 

Newcastle-on-Tyne still observes some of the olden 
ceremonies in connection with judges of assize. With 
the single exception of the city of Bristol no odier 
town insists upon entertaining the representatives of 
the Crown during the assizes. The judges of assiie 
are presented with gloves on their arrival, and are 
entertained with prohise hospitality until their dotiei 
are ended. When the assize work is over, the mayor 
and aldermen, in full regalia, attend the judges, and 
the mayor, as spokesman, makes a speech somewhat 
as follows : — *' My lords, we have to congratulate yoa 
upon having completed your labours in this andcttt 
town, and have also to inform you that yoa travel 
hence to Carlisle, through a bonier counhr nnich and 
often infested by the Scots ; we therefore present 
each of your lordships with a piece of money to boy 
therewith a dagger to defend yourselves." oa then 
presents to the senior judge a piece of gold coin of the 
reign of James I., called a Jacobus, and to the junior 
judge a similar coin of the reign of Charles I., a Caro- 
lus, and, after having been duly thanked by ti^e judge 
in commission, retires. The Corporation have had 
at times great difficulty in procuring these coins for 
the purpose of the assize, and as keeping up the cere- 
mony is enjoined by one of their ancient charters, they 
are loth to let it drop. Upon the death or resignation, 
therefore, of a judge who has been accustomed to 
travel the Northern Circuit, the Corporation at once 
ofifer to purchase from his representatives the " dagger 
money** he may have received as above on his several 
advents to Newcastle, in order to use it on future oc- 
casions, and they are accustomed to bid very liberally 
for the coins. Notwithstanding this, however, tlie 
supply has at times been so scanty that £\i has been, 
on more than one occasion, given for each necessaiy 
coin. The writer was present during a Newcastle 
winter assize, at which the judge waited in the town 
some hours after the termination of his duties in ordei 
duly to receive the much-prized coin, which had not 
arrived from some London coin-collectoi's. The late 
Baron Alderson, indeed, gave the Corporation no 
chance of receiving back for second-hand use his 
** dagger money." He chose the Northern Circuit 
(his own when at the bar) a great number of times 
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when on the bench, and after each visit to Newcastle 
had his Jacobus or Carolus mounted as a brooch or 
other ornament, and presented it to some one or other 
of the members of his family. 

The first Sunday that the new mayor of 
Penryn after his election walks to church in 
procession, a large silver cup, given to the 
corporation by Lady Jane Killigrew, is filled 
with various sorts of liquors, such as are 
supposed to be in the possession of the mayor 
for the time being, and immediately before 
going to church this cup is handed by one 
of the sergeants-at-mace to the mayor and 
each member of the corporation then as- 
sembled in rotation, and each takes a sip, 
and the sergeants-at-mace, constables, and 
town-crier drmk the remainder.* 

This may be compared with a very curious 
Irish municipal custom. At Dingle the chief 
officer of the 

** tonne they call their Soveraigne who hath the same 
office and authoritie among them that our Maiors have 
with vs in England, and hath his Serjeants to attend 
vpon him and beare the mace before him as our 
Maiors. Upon the Sunday the Soverai^e cometh 
into the church with his Serjeant before him, and the 
SherifTe and others of the Towne accompany him, 
and then they kneele downe every man b^ himselfe 
privately to make his prayers. After this they rise 
and go out of the church againe to drinke, which 
being done they retume againe into the church, and 
then the minister beginneth prayers, "t 

An old custom took place till about 1773 
at Wenlock, in Shropshire. It was called the 
Boys' Bailiff, and was held in the Easter week. 
Holy Thursday, or in Whitsun week, and no 
doubt was for the purpose of going a bannering 
the extensive boundaries of this franchise, 
which consists of eighteen parishes. The pro- 
cession consisted of a man, who wore a hair- 
cloth gown, and was called the bailiff, a re- 
corder, justices, town clerk, sheriflf, treasurer, 
crier, and other municipal officers. They were 
a large retinue of men and boys mounted on 
horseback, begirt with wooden swords, which 
they carried on their right sides, so that they 
must draw the swords out of the scabbards 
with their left hands. They did not go to the 
boundary, but used to call at all the gentle- 
men's houses in the franchise, where they 
were regaled with meat, drink, and money 

* Report of the Record Commission, 1837, p. 473. 

t From an old MS. account of Dingle in the six- 
teenth century. Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
Trans,, ii., 141, 



and before the conclusion, they assembled at 
the pillory at the guildhall, where the town 
clerk read some sort of rigmarole, which they 
called their charter. One part was — 

We go from Bickbury and Badger to Stoke-on-the- 

Clee, 
To Monkhopton, Round Acton, and so return we. 

Bickbury Badger and Stoke-on-the-Clee 
were, and are, the two extreme points of the 
franchise north and south ; Monkhopton and 
Round Acton are two other parishes on the 
return from Stoke St. Millborough, otherwise, 
Stoke-on-the-Clee, to Much Wenlock.* 

A custom at Southampton clearly belongs 
to the same class. A procession round the 
boundaries used to be made yearly by the 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and court leet, a few days 
previously to which the housekeepers were 
summoned to attend, and a fine of one penny 
was imposed upon all those who did not 
choose to take part in the ceremony. This 
custom was commonly known by the name 
of Cutthom, from the circumstance of the 
coiut having been formerly holden at a parti- 
cular spot on Southampton Common, called 
the "Cutted Thorn," now planted with trees. 
The grand procession in 1837 took place only 
once in five or seven years, and it set out on 
the morning of the second Tuesday after 
Easter week, anciently termed ** Hock Tues- 
day," from the Burgate, and having made a 
complete circuit of the county, re-entered the 
town at the south-eastern gate. At the re- 
spective meer or boundary stones on the 
road it was formerly usual to perform various 
ludicrous ceremonies, called "colts," over 
those persons who had never before attended 

the procession." t 

G. Laurence Gomme. 
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[T is popularly supposed that in Victor 
Hugo's Travaillmrs de la Mer is 
to be found a very fair account of 
the folk-lore and curious supersti- 
tions which still survive in Guernsey ; but we 
have been recently assured by an old inhabi- 

* Report of the Record Commission^ 1837, p. 507. 

t /»/, p. 494* 
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tant of the island that such is not the case, 
and that the early chapters of the book can- 
not "in any way be relied on as giving any- 
thing like a correct view of the popular 
superstitions of Guernsey.*'* 

In a small work, however, called Folk-lore 
of Guernsey and Sark,\ we have an account 
of some of the folk-lore as it was gathered 
from the cottagers and fishermen whilst the 
author rambled about the island, questioning 
the people here and there; but this book 
consists mainly of fairy tales and legends 
connected with different parts of the islands, 
and contains scarcely any of the scraps of 
folk-lore which will be noticed in this article. 

The whole of my information was gathered 
from the people who live in the neighbour- 
hood of Moulin Huet Bay, whilst I was stay- 
ing in the island last summer ; but the greater 
part was learnt from two old natives, one of 
whom was upwards of seventy years of age, 
and had lived nearly all her life in the island. 
Much of the folk-lore which I collected is by 
no means peculiar to the island, and many 
parallel illustrations could be given from other 
parts of the world ; but I have refrained from 
doing this because, in the first place, the exi- 
gencies of space prevent me ; and, secondly, 
they are already afforded by the publications 
of the Folk-lore Society, and other similar 
works. However well-known many of the 
charms, omens, and portents may be, it is 
surely not uninteresting to know the precise 
locality where they exist. 

The wild flowers, with which the island 
abounds, afford remedies for many kinds of 
complaints and disorders ; and I will begin 
by mentioning a few examples of folk-medi- 
cine. The most favourite kind of medicine 
appears to be a decoction of the dried or 
fresh leaves of numerous plants. Tea made 
from the dried leaves of the eyebright is sup- 
posed to add brilliancy and hiistre to the eyes 
by purging the vision. The taking of snuff 
is also thought to preserve the eyesight. 
Chamomile tea, and mint tea, are beneficial for 
pnins in the chest and stomach. Sting-nettle 
tea, made from the fresh leaves, and fumitory 
tea, whether from dried or fresh leaves, 

* Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, v. 155. 

t Folk- lore of Guernsey and Sark^ an Appendix to 
Le Lievre's Guernsey Guide. By Louisa Lane-Clarke. 
Guernsey. i88o* 



purify the blood ; whilst a decoction made 
from dandelion and dock roots have the same 
effect. For neuralgia and heartburn, which 
is called water-brash or water-pains, sage tea 
is an infallible remedy; whilst dnquef^ tea 
should be taken by people who are afflicted 
with paralysis. The leaves of the marsli- 
mallow, when crushed and placed between tiro 
pieces of muslin or fine linen up<m an ab- 
scess or gathering, work wonders. The small 
curious-shaped leaves of the navel-wort, when 
pricked and laid upon corns, alleviate sofier* 
ing immediately, and finally bring ^bout a 
complete cure. For a double gathmi^ there 
is a most curious charm. The person so 
afflicted must count backwards, commencing 
with the number nine, for nine mornings, at 
the end of which time the gathering wiU dis- 
appear. For instance, on the first morning; 
the person must begin by coiintii^ 9, 8 
.... I ; on the second n>oming, 8^ 7 
.... I, and so on, until the ninth morning; 
when the charm will have the desired effect 
For cows which are attacked by stranguiy 
the following remedy is used : — 

Take the leaves of the mullein ; chop them 
up very fine, mix them with bran and water, 
and then give the whole to the cow. 

For human beings affected with this disease 
thyme tea should be used. 

It may be as well to mention here that the 
milk-parsley, or mouse-milk, when the m<xn> 
ing dew is on the plant, should never on 
any account be handled, because the milk- 
white juice disfigures every part of the body 
with which it comes in contact 

Birds and other animals have come in finr 
a share of the superstitions of the islanders ; 
the magpie and the crow being Inrds of espe- 
cial importance. 

When you hear the cuckoo's note for the 
first time in the season, you must place a 
stone upon your head and run as fast as yoa 
can until the stone tumbles off on to the 
ground. The exact spot where the stone falls 
must then be noted, and the next day jrou 
must return, and underneath the stone, lif it 
has not disappeared, you will find a welcome 
present of money. Should you, however, be 
unable to find a stone directly you hear the 
cuckoo, you must still run as fast as yoa can 
in order that you may be active and enjoj 
good health for the rest of the season* 
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Children, as we are also told in Notes and 
Queries y Sixth Series, iii. 515, on hearing the 
cuckoo for the first time, repeat the follow- 
ing distich : — 

Coucoa, coucou, dis-me, 

Combien d*ans je vivrai ! 

The presence of two magpies is a most 
terrible portent, inasmuch as it is the imme- 
diate forerunner of death. 

In most parts of England magpies are the 
subject of the refrain commencing '* One for 
sorrow/' but in Guernsey their place is taken 
by the crows. Consequently, crows are meant 
when this rhyme is repeated :— 

One for sorrow, two for mirth,' 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth ; 
Five for heaven, six for hell. 
And seven for the devil his own lel'. 

Again, the robin, which is held in such 
reverence in England, is never welcomed at 
the window, even during the winter months, 
because its presence is supposed to foretell 
death. If you have any relations or friends 
abroad, you should mark the day and the 
precise hour at which a robin comes and pecks 
at the window-pane, so that if anything hap- 
pens to any of those relations or friends you 
may know whether or not the bird is the 
cause. 

A black cat passing by the window foretells 
the advent of a stranger; but this is also 
denoted by another omen — viz., by the piece 
of flaming wick which often darts upwards 
from the candle. 

A crowing hen is r^arded with great dread 
because it portends death ; but the cata- 
strophe may be averted by the immediate 
i^aughter of the delinquent The same be- 
lief prevails in France, where you have the 
proverb, " Une poule qui chante le coq, et 
une fille qui siffle, portent malheur dans la 
maison." This very proverb is known in a 
sightly different form to the people of 
Guernsey. 

Inaddition to these superstitions'connected 
with birds and animals, it is interesting to 
note that the inhabitants of the island are 
considered jack-asses until they have been to 
London ; but if they have once been there, 
then they need have no fear of dying jack- 
asses. And so it is that when the Guernsey 
folk are returning from a trip to Jersey, the 
inhabitants of the latter island shout out in 



derision, " E-or, E-or" (with a nasal twang), in 
imitation of a jack-ass's bray : whereupon the 
Guernsey folk reply by shouting out "Crapaud, 
Crapaud," toad^ toad — in allusion to the num- 
ber of toads which grow to a most remarkable 
size in Jersey, and to their entire absence in 
Guernsey. 

Let us now turn to some of the supersti- 
tions which are connected with various parts 
of the body. 

If your nose itches, it is a sure sign that 
you will either be thoroughly vexed or $hake 
hands with a fool before the day is past and 
over. The itching of the foot betokens that 
you are soon about to go on strange ground. 
The tingling of the ears is also a sign of good 
or evil ; the right ear for love, the left for 
spite. If the right hand itches, it denotes 
that you will receive money ; if the left, that 
you will liave to pay money away. If the 
right eye feels a sensation of pain, it foretells 
laughter and merriment ; if the left, sorrow 
and weeping. But in these last four cases 
the order of things is often reversed ; and, 
consequently, the itching of the right hand 
denotes the payment^ and not the receipt of 
money, &c. 

The first teeth of children, whether the 
teeth come out naturally or are extracted, 
must be burnt in the fire, so as to prevent 
the cavities from being filled up by dog's 
teeth. In connection with teeth, an imvary- 
ing cure for the toothache is to fill your 
mouth full of water, and then sit upon the 
fire until the water boils. 

The origin of babies is variously accounted 
for. One story says that they are brought 
over in band-boxes from England in the 
mail packets ; another that they are dug out 
of the parsley beds with golden spades; 
another that they come wrapped up in cotton- 
wool from the doctor's mysterious cupboard ; 
and yet a fourth that they are to be found in 
the early morning sleeping among the dewy 
cabbage-leaves. If a baby cries at its 
baptism, it is a sign that it will be cross 
and peevish all its life; and it is very un-- 
lucky to cover up a baby's face when taking 
it to the church to be christened, imtil the 
ceremony is over. 

People who wish well to children should 
invariably make them presents of eggs on 
their anival into this world, so as to ensure 
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them a life of unsullied happiness and pros- 
perity. 

There are also many other portents of 
good or evil in addition to those already 
mentioned. For example, it is most unlucky 
to break a looking-glass, since the result is 
seven years of unhappiness; and as it is 
generally supposed that if you break one 
thing you will break three things in rapid 
succession, you consequently ensure for your- 
self in the event of breaking one looking- 
glass, and of this supposition turning out cor- 
rect, twenty-one years of woe and misery, a 
punishment too fearful to think of. 

Again, it bodes ill to dream of eggs, more 
especially if they are broken. In confirma- 
tion of this, one of my informants told me 
that she once saw in a dream a neighbour 
with a number of eggs in her apron, and that 
the very next day a dog flew at the neighbour 
and scratched her face and tore her dress. 
It is also unlucky to leave two knives crossed 
upon a plate ; and when a slice is cut off a 
loaf of bread it is considered as an evil sign 
to put the loaf down upon the side from 
which the slice has just been cut. 

For a spinster to meet a married woman, 
or for a bachelor a married man, on the 
Monday morning, bodes ill. An old inhabi- 
tant of the island told me that in her younger 
days she always avoided meeting the butter- 
woman on the Monday morning, until at last 
the butter-woman called out and assured her 
that she need not be afraid of one who 
brought good luck to people. 

It may be as well to mention here that old 
maids before they die must jump over a 
broomstick and sing " God save the Queen" 
three times, in order to ensure for themselves 
perpetual happiness and joy in the world to 
come. 

To put on stockings, or other articles of 
dress, the wrong way, or turned inside out, 
invariably brings luck ; and great care must 
be taken not to alter their position on dis- 
covering the mistake. An intentional mis- 
take is, however, of none avail To throw an 
old shoe afler a person who is leaving home, 
and intends to be absent for some time, will be 
the means of bringing him, or her, good luck. 
The person who told me this piece of folk- 
lore, assures me that when she left home for 
the first time her mother threw an old shoe 



after her, and that this was the cause of die 
happiness and prosperity which attended her 
so long as she was absent. 

The Guernsey people appear to be great 
tea-drinkers, and it is therefore not suzprisjng 
to find that with tea-leaves are connected 
some few pieces of folk-loie. Some peof^ 
profess themselves able to tell your fortime 
from an inspection of the arrangement of the 
tea-leaves or grounds in the bottom of a cap. 

A tea-stalk floating on the sur&ce of the 
tea in a cup foretells the coming of a lover. 
If the stalk, when pinched, is found to be 
soft, the lover will be charming ; if, however, 
the stalk prove hard, the reverse will be the 
case, and disagreeable and angry looks will 
be on the comer's countenance. A tea-stalk 
is also supposed to denote the arrival of a 
letter; but a certain form must be gone 
through in order to ascertain the day when it 
will come. Immediately the stalk is seen 
floating on the surface of the tea, it must be 
taken out and placed upon the back of the 
left hand ; and then beaten with the back of 
the right imtil it disappears. At the first 
stroke the person must say the name of the 
day on which the stalk has appeared ; at the 
second stroke the name of the next day, and 
so on until the stalk disappears and aimounces 
the day on which the foretold missive will 
arrive. It not unfrequently happens that the 
stalk disappears by adhering to the back of 
the right hand at the first stroke. 

The weather signs which I collected are 
very few ; and this seems remarkable, owing 
to the number of superstitions connected 
with other things. Sneezing is a sign of rain ; 
so also is the peculiar ring, or halo, which is 
often seen around the sun. The appearance 
of this ring, in fact, betokens bad weather of 
any kind — ^^., fog, snow, hail, or storm. 
When there is a large number of berries on 
the hawthorn trees, a rough and hard winter 
may be foretold with great certainty. 

On seeing the new moon there are certain 
ceremonies to be performed in order that 
good luck may ensue ; and especial care must 
be taken not to look at the fair lady through 
a window-pane, or through trees. If the 
vision is in any way obstmcted, the spell is 
broken. So then you must look at the new 
moon over the right shoulder, and tap with 
your hand the pocket of your coat or dress. 
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If when you do so there is money, no matter 
how little, you will have plenty of money for 
all your wants throughout her reign ; but if 
there is no money in your pocket when you 
tap it, you will not be enriched by any addi- 
tion to your present store. The moon, by 
the way, is called the Parish, or Poor Man's, 
Lantern. 

The old belief still prevails here that it is 
unlucky to kill a pig after the full moon, be- 
cause in this case the meat shrinks in the 
boiling. The pig must be killed between the 
new moon and the full moon, so that the 
meat in the boiling may swell out and in- 
crease. 

We next come to the mass of folk-lore 
which has gathered round the subjects of 
love and marriage; and various are the 
spells which the young people work in order 
to discover who it is that loves them, and 
who are to be their future consorts. The 
favourite day of the year for working these 
spells is the twenty-first of December, St. 
Thomas's Day. On this day you must take 
a golden pippin, and having walked back- 
wards to your bed, and having spoken to no 
one, you must then place it underneath the 
pillow, and St. Thomas will grant to you 
when asleep a vision of your future consort. 
On placing the pippin underneath the pillow, 
the following charm must be repeated : — 

Le jour de St. Thomas, 

Le plus court, et le plus bas. 

Dieu, fais me voir en mon dormant, 

Ce que j'aurai pour mon amant* 

Montre moi et mon ^pous^ 

La maison ou jliabiterai. 

In the Folk-lore of Guernsey and Sark the 
additional instructions are given: — "Take 
eighteen new pins, which have never been 
used or stuck into paper; put nine in the 
eye and nine in the stem, place the pippin 
under the pillow, with the left garter round 
it." 

The rhyme given in this book is also dif- 
ferent from, and grammatically more correct 
than, the one which I heard. I have made 
no attempt to represent the pronunciation of 
the peculiar local dialect. For this I would 
refer my readers to the chapter on Language 
and Literature in The Channel Islands^ by 
Ansted and Latham. The following is the 
version referred to : — 



Le jour de St. Thomas, 
Le plus court, le plus bas, 
Je prie Dieu joumellement 
Qu'il me fasse voir, en dormant, 
Celui qui sera mon amant, 
Et le pays et la contr^e 
Oil il fera sa demeur^e, . « 
Tel qu'il sera je Taimerai. 

Ainsi soit iL 

Another method of obtaining in your 
dreams a vision of your lover is to place 
your boots, or shoes, on the floor directly 
below the spot where your head generally 
reposes, in the shape of a T ; and when you 
are in bed repeat the following quatrain : — 

Tve put my shoes in the shape of a T, 
Hopmg my true love for to see. 
Let him be young, let him be old, 
Let him come and visit me. 

Again, having cut out in paper all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and having, on going to 
bed, placed them in a basin of water under- 
neadi the bedstead, in the morning, when you 
arise and look at the basin, you will see 
floating upon the surface of the water the 
letters which represent the initials of your 
lover. 

If, when a servant is at work, her apron 
falls ofl" in some mysterious way, she may be 
sure that her lover, or some dear friend, is 
thinking of her. 

A vision of your future husband can also 
be obtained by the sowing of hemp-seed. 
The young maiden must scatter on the ground 
some hemp-seed, saying : — 

Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed grow, 
For my true love to come and mow. 

Having done this she must immediately run 
into the house to prevent her legs being cut 
off by the reaper's sickle, and looking back 
she will see the longed-for lover mowing the 
hemp, which has grown so rapidly, and so 
mysteriously. 

With the apple is connected another charm. 
If you succeed in peeling an apple whole, you 
must take the peel in your right hand, and 
whirl it three times round your head from 
right to left, and then let it fdl on the ground. 
The shape which the peel assumes, when it 
has reached the ground, denotes the first 
letter of your intended's name. 

Lastly, if you pass a piece of wedding- 
cake through the bride's ring, and place it 
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underneath the pillow when you go to bed, 
you will dream of your lover. 

The presence of cobwebs in a kitchen is 
looked upon as a sign that a good deal of 
kissing takes place, but if there are no 
cobwebs, then there is no kissing for the 
maids have something else to do. 

In the island there still lingers a re- 
markable faith in the powers of witches and 
witchcraft, as will be seen from the folloiv- 
ing particulars. It is perhaps needless to 
say that there are both good witches and 
bad witches, but the latter appear to predo- 
minate. 

First, let us speak of the good witches. 
These have been known to help servants in 
their household work, and others engaged 
in various employments. The belief is still 
current that if a servant, who has not quite 
finished her day's work when she goes to 
bed, leaves a piece of cake upon the kitchen 
table, in the morning when ^e comes down 
she will find not only the previous da/s 
work finished, but also a great part of the 
next dajr's work accomplished. Again, 
people who want help with their ne^e- 
work, must in the evening leave on the table 
needles and cotton, &c., so that the good 
witches may be enabled to assist them during 
the night 

Now for the bad witches. If you lose your 
way when out walking, and find yourself 
going round and round in a circle, and mak- 
ing no progress, the bad witches are supposed 
to be against you. 

A story is told of a woman who complained 
that the loaf of bread, which had been sold 
to her, was bad, and having taken the loaf 
back to the shop, cut it into two equal parts, 
so that the witches might be equally unpro- 
pitious to both buyer and seller. To the bad 
witches are attributed bruises and bums, and 
the mysterious sound of the " death-watch" 
(i>., the tapping of a beetle which sounds 
Lke the clicking of a clock), the forerunner 
ol death. 

In conclusion, let me notice a peculiar 
game called " Sally Water," which is similar 
to the English '^ Kiss in the Ring," and is 
played by the children and their elders on 
various occasions. The subject of singing 
games has of late attracted so much atten- 
tion, that it may not be irrelevant to give 



the words of the song, which is sung during 
the game, as they were told me by «ne who 
had often joined in the game. The soi^, 
however, does not seem quite complete. 

Sally Water. 

Sally Water springing in the pan, ' 
Take a young lady before a young man f 
Take the best and leave the worst, 
Take the one that you loTe best ! 
Now you're married I wish you joy. 
The first of May, the second of June. 

Kiss away! 

White cockade and a blue one too. 

Kiss a pretty maid and that will do. 

Kiss her again, and don't be afraid, 

Kiss the pretty maid with the white cockade. 

The first of May, the second of June. 

Now youVe married I wish you joy, 

First a girl and then a boy, 

Seven 3Fears after, 

Son and daughter. 

Pray young couple and kiss away ! 

Kiss away ! 

Such then are the scraps of folk-lcMre which 
I gathered from the cottagers and fishermen 
who live in the neighbourhood of Moulin 
Huet Bay ; which is one of the prettiest parts 
of the island, and famous for its rill-crossed 
paths, or " water-lanes.^' It may seem strange 
that all the rhymes which I have quoted are, 
with two exceptions, in Eiiglish ; but in the 
parish of St. Martin, which includes Moulin 
Huet, the inhabitants for the most part speak 
English as well as their own peculiar dialect 
In the more secluded districts of the island, 
the people invariably speak the native patois^ 
knowing scarcely any English, and look upon 
St Martin's parish as quite another part of 
the world. 

That these scraps of folk-lore, for the most 
part, are not peculiar to the island I know 
full well ; my chief purpose has been to show 
the exact spot where they still survive. The 
reason why so much folk-lore and so many 
curious customs and superstitions have not 
disappeared in Guernsey, as they have in so 
many other places, is not hard to discover. 
'' It is not here as in a large country. No 
one is unknown, and no event is forgotten. 
Change takes place here, as everywhere, but 
the change is the slower, and the more super- 
ficial, the harder the character k acta on. 
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The islanders are like their own granite— 
sound, tough, and hardy, but not easily 
sculptured or worked into soft artistic 
forms."* 

A. P. A. 
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^be (Breat Case of tbe 
3mpo0ltlon0. 

By Hubert Hall. 
PART in. 

|H£ Great Customs on wool, wool-fells, 
and leather, were before only briefly 
alluded to as the development of 
the ancient right of pre-emption, 
checked by a constitutional agitation, and 
fmally determined, to the future embarrass- 
ment of the Government, in the interests of 
the political party then dominant 

The chief cause of the decay of this branch 
of the revenue, the social and commercial revo- 
lution effected by Henry VIII.'s domestic 
policy has already been hinted at ; and there 
is no space for its further discussion here : 
therefore our attention must be confined to a 
short examination of some statistics concerning 
the wine and cloth duties, and certain local 
and petty customs. 

The institution of the prizage upon imported 
wines, an economical extension of the right 
of pre-emption, is obscured by antiquity; for 
unlike the similar dues of the Crown from the 
distinctive exports^ woollen and mineral, it 
was never limited and granted anew by any 
statute. 

We have already traced its progress frc»ii 
the turning-point of the Carta Mercatoria, 
and it now remains to note from actual returns 
the result of the schism of the English mer- 
chants from the scheme propounded by the 
Crown in 1303. 

The failure of the "Colloquium" in that 
year ensured the continuance of the old scale 
of custom on wines imported, by denizen 
merchants — namely, the prise of one or two, at 
most, casks out of every cargo unladen. 

There were, however, exceptions to this 
duty, the result, perhaps, of the Parliamentary 



grant of a subsidy on wines. The chief ex- 
ception was, of course, that in favour of the 
stronghold of constitutional opposition, the 
City of London. 

At a very early date this exemption was 
admitted. Chaucer, as the King^s Butler, 
petitioned that this privilege of freedom from 
prizage might not be extended beyond bond 
fide citizens, such as " resient et demurrant 
deins le citty." He acknowledged, however, 
t^t Londoners proper, as well as the men df 
tiie Cinque Ports, were "enfranchizes en 
ycelle, bien et franchement, aller avec lour 
vines Ih, ou lour plerra penny le realme 
d'Angleterre, sans ascun prise k nostre signior 
1^ roy ent paier.'** 

If we turn to the accounts of the Chief 
Butler, in the Pipe or Audit series, exactly a 
century later, we shall find the following 
position of the revenue from this source : — 

From 1500 to 1504, 16-20 Henry VIL, 
the import trade in wines was very sluggish. 
In the xyth year, the prizage from the Port 
of London was little or nothing, except 
abated or free toll to certain religious houses. 
The butlerage receipts were £2t$ i6x. 8^ 
At Southampton, on the other hand, the 
prizage exceeded the butlerage by more than 
double. 

In 1529-30 the same officer, John Lord 
Huse, Capitalis Pinceme Anglie for the time 
being,t accounted for the receipts " de cust 
et p'sis vino' in sing*** por* Anglie." This 
"custuma" was the Butlerage or "parva 
custuma" substituted for the prizage by the 
Carta Mercatoria. It represented 25. on every 
tun ; the prizage being rated at £4. The 
following formula is decisive evidence as to 
the nature of this custom. ;^i7i were re- 
ceived in the Port of London "de cust 1712, 
dol vini div'sis marcat* alien, in port, p'dict. 
custumat. videlt dol p antiqua cost ij* ^t 
respofis est Regi in q" plur com'** pincerfl 
Anglie ^ tempore existed ; sicut conf in libro 
de partictis inde sup hunc co"** ext'." The 
total prizage and butlerage for London in 
this year was £2 1 4. 

The chief ports mentioned are London, 
Bristol, Exon, Dartmouth, Southampton, 
Kingston-on-Hull, Sandwich, Yarmouth and 
others. 



• The Chantul Islands, by Ansted and LathanL • Petitions to Parliament, Richatd II. Hale, iii, 124 
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Exemption of religious houses was still 
frequently allowed by a pious sovereign. The 
Abbess of Sion, in 1500, got " iiij. dol. iij. hh. 
vini," and Dame Elinor Vemey, "iij. hh. vini," 
at a very low rate, " eo q* d" H. vij"""", d" 
nunc, concess' p'dict* libere et quiete absqz 
frectagio seu aliquo alio o"e, p litt. pa." 

The total annual value of the prizage and 
buderage under Henry VII. or Henry VIII. 
was between ;£i,5oo and ;^2,ooo on an 
average. ,• 

With the reign of Mary a slight increase 
is visible, pointing to the supposed necessity 
of adjusting the balance of trade. In 1554, 
at Exeter and Dartmouth, prizage was paid 
on seven tuns, and buderage on 30 tuns, total, 
;^48 1 5 J., besides petty dues — " ultra frectag. 
et alia on'a" — 455. It will be seen that aliens 
contributed only one-sixteenth part of this 
revenue, from about half the bulk of wine im- 
ported by denizens. In the same year, in the 
port of London, denizens '* non existen liberi 
ho^'es civitatis London" paid prizage on 
8 casks, plus 60s. " other dues." Aliens paid 
butlera^e on 384 casks. The total receipts 
were /1^2 gs. 8//. for the year. Here again 
it will be seen that the custom on 384 casks 
was only ^38 8j., whilst on less, probably, 
than a third of that number, £2/^ is. Sd. was 
paid in the shape of prizage. It was seldom, 
however, that even the "liberi ho^es" of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt 
from prizage, though another port was more 
favoured from this period onwards. 

At the beginning of the first year of Mary's 
reign the importation of wines to Soudi- 
ampton must for some reason have become 
almost disused. The imports in former 
years had been most extensive, and probably 
valuable to the town itself; but during this 
year no prize wines were taken ; indeed, no 
denizens had landed any wine whatever at 
this time, while the customs on the cargoes 
of aliens amounted only to £4. los. for the 
same period. The fact is that the worthy 
citizens of Southampton had been tempted 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellow-countrymen, and, in a shghter degree, 
of the now objectionable alien, and bodi of 
these had preferred to avoid the port alto- 
gether. How comes it then, that in the next 
reign we find the returns of this import very 
laige, and the town of Southhampton not 



only exempt from prizage, but licensed to 
plunder the alien, who was now obliged to 
land at their port? It will be remembered 
that, in August, 1554, Philip and Mary 
granted to this very town the famous license 
which has been alluded to above. The deni- 
zens, and with them the richer part of the 
spoil, escaped by the interference of the 
common law, but, as it were in bravado, to 
compensate it for this loss, this town was 
henceforth exempted fix>m prizage at a time 
when custom was paid on 658 tuns of wine 
imported by aliens, and more than half of 
that value was paid as prizage by denizens ! 

Under Henry VII I. the prizage was farmed 
for j£4 per tun ; under Elizabeth, for j£6. 
Leases were granted by letters patent for 
terms of twenty or forty years, as a rule. The 
value of a butt of sweet wineimder Elizabeth 
was £12. 

During the period preceding the new im- 
positions of Mary the parvse customs^ were 
regulated and enforced in the same protec- 
tive spirit as the duty on the imported wines. 
The foUowing scale in force at the port of 
London for the year 1545-6 may be taken 
as a sample. The duties were levied on 
" merchandize laden in the port and exported 
within the time of this account." 

The custom-house regulations were most 
stringent, especially in the case of aliens; 
and the city officials took care that these 
competitors were spared no insult or extor- 
tion. 

There seem to have been three classes 
formed out of those who paid these customs. 
Merchants of that port and city, denizens, 
and aliens. All of these paid 3^. in the ^^ 
on various merchandize. Towards the total 
custom of ;;^2,943 from the exportation of 
imdyed cloth, denizens contributed 14//. and 
aliens igd. the piece. As the bulk exported 
by either was nearly equal, this inequality of 
duty influenced the returns considerably. 
Of worsted, 168 pieces exported by aliens 
paid 1 2d. in the pound, but 62 2 pieces were 
carried abroad by native traders at only ^d. 
the piece — ^valued at £1. 

These comparatively low rates of custom 
ensured a vast demand for unwrought cloth 
in the Flemish markets. The retail trade 
was almost entirely taken out of the hands of 
the English artisan, and much sufifering and 
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discontent followed. To remedy this evil 
the Government placed a bounty on home 
industries, in the shape of an imposition on 
exported cloths equivsdent to an increase of 
300 per cent, in the custom. At the same 
time, to propitiate the mercantile interest, 
which had grown rich by a real monopoly of 
exports, a still heavier imposition was laid on 
imported foreign wines. This was the state 
of affairs at Elizabeth's accession. The piece 
of cloth, undyed, now paid 2s, gd. " beyond 
the poundage." Dyed cloth paid 55. 6d., also 
exclusive of poundage. 

The last of leather had to undergo the fol- 
lowing scale of charges before it might be ex- 
ported: — Custom, 20s.; subsidy j£s 13X. 4//. ; 
Calais toll, 1 6d. It may be inferred at whose 
expense these impositions were levied ! 

The new imposition on wines above re- 
ferred to was derived, historically if not 
legally, from the " new custom" granted to 
Henry VIII. by Parliament. The following 
is the official account of the scale of duties 
on the butt of wine previous to the new 
imposition under Mary : — Subsidy, 2s. ; new 
custom, 6s. Sd, ; poundage, 3//. in the ;;^ ; 
Butlerage, 2s. 

The two marks new imposition enjoined by 
Gardiner in his despatch to the port officials 
of London was increased to four marks, and 
was continued at that rate imder Elizabeth. 

It is noteworthy that all these official cal- 
culations were made with regard to imports 
or exports by alien merchants. 

The loss to the denizen was trifling, while 
the actual consumer was not taken into con- 
sideration at all ; but the evil wrought was 
by the consequent stagnation of trade. 

A comparative table of the exports and 
imports during the year 1570 shows well the 
fals^ and exaggerated views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Balance of Trade ; 
but at the same time we must not forget that 
these views were shared by the bulk of the 
nation. 

The total exports amounted to ^£26^6^ 
3 J. iod,f paying for custom, ^1,356 8*. 2</., 
and for subsidy, jCS$$ lys. 4//. Of this sum, 
no less than ;^2i,27a 2s. Sd. was derived 
from woollen cloths. The imports were 
valued at jC4B»35^ i8j- 7<^-, but were rated 
only at;£a7,304 13J. 2</., paying for custom, 
;^i,362 ox. 4//., for subsidy, ;^i46 6i., and 



for impost, j£ss^ '^x.* It is needless to say 
that the valuation made above was chiefly 
fictitious, being probably designed to repre- 
sent the loss to the English manufacturer 
through foreign competition. 

These figures, however, are highly instruc- 
tive, showing that while the revenue derived 
from imports was only slightly inferior in 
value to -that fi*om exports on the same rated 
bulk, probably two-thirds of the former and 
a full half of the latter, in proportion, were 
contributed by the foreigner in the shape of 
a license to trade. 

Still more light is thrown on the manipula- 
tion of the revenue by the Crown fi-om the 
gross returns of the principal branches of the 
Customs for the first six years of Elizabeth's 
reign :t — 

Woollen cloths: ;^37,8oo, ;^4S,ooo, 
;^3i»9oo> ;£23,8oo, ;£25,ooo, ;£6,soo, m 
round numbers. Total, ^220,249 13^. lod, 

AVooUen cloths "vocat cottons, freses et 
Bayes." ^ Total, ;£s,ooo. 

Imposition on wines. £2, 7, 6, 5, 2 and 
;^S,ooo, in round numbers. Total, j£2i),ooo. 

Custom and subsidy of wines. Total, 
;^8,ooo. 

I have checked the general accuracy of 
these figures by the proportion deducted for 
the charge of collection. This deduction 
amounted to a sixth of the gross receipts, a 
fact, it appears to me, of the deepest signifi- 
cance. The requirements or efficiency of an 
official establishment may safely be calcu- 
lated in an exactly inverse ratio to its 
expenditure in every age of society. 

This, then, was the nature and motive of 
the impost. It was a gigantic expedient to 
feed the nation and support the Government ; 
to make, in a word, the existence of the pre- 
sent state of things possible. 

If this state of things was undesirable, as I 
humbly concieve it to have been, then the 
exaction of the impost was a constitutional 
crime; but if, as most historians assert, it 
was desirable, then assuredly the impost was 
a political necessity. Yet, if it was a crime, 
the people themselves were something more 
than accomplices with the Government. 

The nature of the remaining class of local 
or sub-feudal customs cannot be better 

* ;f 35? were paid on French wines out of this sum. 
t Brevis Declaratio. Pipe Accounts. Bundle 457. 
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illustrated thaii by the account given in 
Hale's Treatise of tlie Port«-dues levied at 
Sandwich, which were taken by that writer 
from a MS. Consuctudines et usus Sand- 
wici, continued by various accountants from 
Edward I. to Edward III. 

Knut had granted the port of Sandwich to 
the monks of Christ's Church, Canterbury, 
"ad victum monachorum."* Edward I. 
took the lordship over by exchange in his 
twenty-first year. 

The King, therefore, having the port under the 
grant of the Prior of Christ Church, and his succes- 
sors after him, had not only the great customs of wools, 
woolfells and leather, and hb petty customs by virtue 
of Carta Mercatoria (for these he had in right of his 
Crown, whose ever the port is ; and these were col- 
lected and answered by his customers) ; but besides 
these the king, as lord of the port of Sandwich, held 
such customs or consuctudines as the Prior had before 
as Lord of the Port.t 

Even these trifling duties were of a some- 
what protective character. 

*^Vin de Glens" paid 8J^., "Vin de 
Bresse" 4//. the tun. " De chescun nief 
achate" 2x., " De chescun battel vendu," 2//. 
" De chescun home que passe le mere," 2//., 
" De chescun home oue cheval, 2dJ'X ** ^^ 
chescun Agne, 6s, Sd. De chescun beef, 2d" 

The system of port-dues maintained ^ at 
London was still more extensive, and their 
exaction in a protective spirit became, under 
Elizabeth, a ^question of great political im- 
portance. Details will be found in the Cotton 
Collection. 

From the above inquiry we must have 
learned that even when the humanizing influ- 
ence of the Church was visible on the side 
of reform, the Crown and the nation were 
never so much in accord on financial ques- 
tions as when taxation was carried out at the 
expense of the alien trader. When humanity 
and religion were swept away by the Refor- 
mation, financial morality in public and 
private life disappeared also — some would 
say, never to return. 

Be this as it may, it is at least rash to speak 
of the Impositions of James I. as an unpre- 
cedented violation of the Constitution. 

• By charter preserved in the Decern Scriptores, 

+ Hale, iii. 133. 

X Compare with this Baron Clark's argument ; 
the wntfuexeai rt^num; the constitutions of Claren- 
don, and Magna Carta. 




77u History of the Parishes of Sherbum and Cawooi^ 
with Notices of fVistow, Pctxionf TowUm^ 6v. 
Second edition. By W. Whsatbr. (Lootdoo: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) Svo, pp. ▼!. 328. 

jHESE places, under the guidance of Mr. 
Wheater, make up a Teiy important 
contribution to Iocs! history, ^tnated 
about fifteen miles from York, Shorbun 
has been occupied during the whole of 
the historic time of England, and we hare, aooordin^, 
a long narrative of manorial history presoited to ■& 
Manorial history has been too long neglected by thoae 
who pay attention to local antiquities, and by those 
who use these local antiquities for oUier branches of 
history ; and in spite of many eccentricities of styles 
and not very apposite allusi<ms to f»cts of modem 
politics, we have much to be thankful to Mr. Wheater 
for his account of the manor of Sherboxn. In Hat 
open commonable land and the village homesteads of 
old Sherbum there are many glimpses of a very earir 
historic life to be obtained, and the Act of 1770, wfai^ 
brought an end to the open lands, and ** divided and 
enclosed the open part of the conmion arable fiekb 
and the common m^uiows, pasture grounds, commons 
and waste lands," closed a chapter of local history 
which began in a prehistoric past. We wish Mr. 
Wheater could have given us some particoUrs, and a 
map of these common lands. One of the most 
important functions of the local historian is to gather 
up these out-of-the-way facts, because it is only he 
who has the materials at command and the knowledge 
of the facts. Failing other evidence, it is always well 
to reprint the old Enclosure Acts, because they are 
not to be obtained from any source, except by a visit 
to the House of Lords, where they exist in MS., fc» 
beincf private acts many of these have never been 
printed. But copies of them must exist among the 
archives of the place to which they refer, and it is just 
this assistance to the general historian that is expected 
from those who undertake the local history of the 
places they are natives of. 

The book contains a great many important par* 
ticulars of the places it deals with, paying special 
attention to the old churches, and other interesting 
features of architecture, such as the gatevray c^Steeton 
Hall, the great gateway to Cawockl Castle, and the 
ancient stone emgies removed from Lede Hall to 
Hazelwood Hall. These and other arcfaitectoral 
beauties are illustrated. Besides a great mass of in- 
formation on family history, perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of the book is the Journal of a Wistow 
Yeoman, William Storr, 171 1. Here we have field- 
names, land measurements, forest customs, and lists 
of rents and services in the numor of Wistow. We 
quote the following from the wood customs : — " The 
custom of these haggs is that the tennant at new hagg 
hath the new hagg Awayes in, but the other 4 haggs 
he keeps but 2 haggs in at A time & Changes Every 
seaven year & when his seaven year is out he must 
fence in the other 2 haggs in from the conunon for the 
next 7 year." One of the manor courts was the 
La mm as Courts "called the 'fearing comty' the Wed- 
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nesday after Lammas' Day.*' The manor possessed 
the office of " Byelawmen, whose duties are curiously 
set forth. All these important particulars, together with 
the common bakehouse, the maypole, and other rustic 
institutions, make a very important addition to the 
book. There is an illustration, too, of a farmhouse 
at Wistow, which is a capital example of early domestic 
architecture. 



municipal institutions. We find clauses giving the 
old burgage tenement, the right of pre-emption, the 
right to pasture, &c. We should like to see all the first 
corporation charters in England edited with Uie care 
Mr. Bailey has devoted to this one. 



The Bradford Antiquary, Part 2, September, 1882. 
(Bradford : Published for the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society.) 8vo, pp. 57, 112. 

We are glad to see a continuance of this journal. 
Perhaps the most important of the papers here gathered 
together are Mr. Glossop's Ancient British Remains 
on Barldon Moor, Dr. BelFs on some fragment of 
Local Medical History, and the Bradford Soke by Mr. 
Cudworth. The latter article is an important contri- 
bution to the history of local government ; and with 
its illustration of the ** Entrance to Old Soke Mill," 
affords us pleasing evidence of the vitality of the 
Bradford Antiquarian Society. There are other papers 
of very considerable interest, notably the one on 
the Yorkshire Royalist S(^uire, which gives a very 
impressive chapter of family history ; and together 
with the illustrations, which are of considerable value, 
the part forms a valuable contribution to antiquarian 
literature. We shall look forward to succeeding issues 
with pleasure. 

Penzance NcUural History and Antiauarian Society, 
Report and Transactions, i83i-i8&3. (Plymouth: 
Brendon & Sons.) 8vo, pp. 82-185. 

There are two papers of this very interesting Report 
which our readers will like to be reminded of— Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma's on Cornish Folk-lore, and Miss 
Courtney's on Ghosts and Witchcraft. We all know 
Mr. Lach-Szjrma's indefatigable zeal in the cause of 
antiquarian study, and we trust his efforts to collect 
the still extant beliefs and superstitions will meet with 
their well merited success. His special knowledge 
of Polish and Bohemian legends enables him to go 
into some interesting phases of comparative folk-lore. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries* Edited by Rev. 
Beaver H. Blacker. Part 16, October, 1881. 
(London : W. Kent and Co.) 8vo, pp. 169-220. 

The interest of the present part' mainly centres in 
family historv, and this should recommend this excel- 
lently edited local gleaner to a large circle of our 
readers. We endorse our previous remarks as to its 
sphere of usefulness and interest. 

The First Charter ofSalford, co, Lancaster, By J. E. 
Bailey. 1882. (Manchester : Ireland & Co.) 4to, 
pp. ID. 

Mr. Bailey has done well in reprinting this from 
the Palatine Note Book. No one knows better than 
Mr. Bailey the value of these old charters, and we 
should rejoice to see him use his influence for the es- 
tablishment of a Burgh Records Society for England. 
The first charter to Sal ford was granted by Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, and it contains many clauses show- 
ing very significant evidence as to the early origin of 



A Week in the Yorkshire Dales. By the Rev. John 
PiCKFORD. Second edition, 1882. (Manchester : 
Henry Gray.) 8vo, pp. 33. 

This beautifully printed little volume is issued with 
the taste we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Gray, 
and we follow the author very pleasantly indeed in 
his joumeyings to Ripon, Studley Royal, Fountains 
Abbey, Jervaulx Abbey, Danby Hall, Bolton Castle, 
and other places of interest in this most delightful 
district of England. 

Gambling Sketches. By T. Raffles Davison, with 
Descriptive Notes by Wm. E. A. Axon. Parts r-3. 
(London and Manchester : Offices of British 
Architect,) 4to. 

The plan of these rambling sketches is excellent, 
and wilt no doubt afford many; an half-hour^s amuse- 
ment to those interested in the architectural curiosities 
and beauties of Europe. We wish, however, that the 
idea were limited to sketches of ancient art, because 
however interesting modem structures may be to pro- 
fessional architects, they are scarcely calculated, in 
most cases, to foster the love of art and art-culture. 
The timber church at Melverley ; St.Edmund's Church, 
Mansfield Woodhouse ; Bramnall Hall (five sketches); 
the Old Vicarage, Prestbury ; a bit from an old house 
at Ipswich ; the Guest Chamber, Cragside, Northum- 
berland ; are the most interesting of the series in our 
opinion. We would suggest to the artist that a very 
wide field of usefulness and interest exists in the 
domestic architecture of this country — a field that has 
been barely touched upon outside the detail-excel- 
lencies of Mr. Turner's book. These sketches are 
issued in monthly parts, and we cordially wish the 
venture the success it deserves. 



Byig(m€S Relating to Wales and the Border Countus. 
Two parts, April to September, 1882. (Oswestry.) 
4to^ pp. 41-128. 

We alwajrs welcome good local efforts to collect the 
fast fading relics of past days. The journal before us 
deserves all support. These two parts contain many 
very valuable items not to be found elsewhere, though 
we take the opportunity of warning the editor against 
admitting too mamy quotations from well-known lK>oks. 
The Oswestry Corporation Records are exceedinglv 
useful, and nnder the questionable title of '* Popish 
Ceremonies in Wales," some very curious lore is ga- 
thered together. Folk-lore notes are well represented. 



Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist 
in the C/niversity of Cambridge. Part I, January, 
l6|{-i665. (Cambridge : Deighton, BeU & Co. 
1882.) %so^ pp. xxxiv. 173. 

St. John's College has set an admirable example to 
the other colleges, and we trust the example will be 
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widely followed; but we must not forget that St John's 
has one yery great ad?antage in having among its 
members sudi an accomplished biographer and biblio- 
grapher as Professor John E. B. Mayor. This refi;ister 
which he has edited is a model work, and will be of 
immense value to those whose studies lead them into 
the fJEiscinating paths of biography. 

On the 2 1st of January, 1629-30, Dr. Owen Gwjrn, 
Master, and the senior fellows, made an order : — 

" That the register of the College should have a 
booke provided him wherein he should from time to 
time write and register the names, parents, country, 
school, age and tutor of every one to be admitted into 
the college before their enrolling into the buttery 
tables ; and shall receive of each of them for his 
pains as the head lecturers and deans do for their 
admission.'' 

From this book Mr. Mayor has compiled his register. 
A former book is cited, but it is not known to exist, 
although '* it is barely possible that it may be lying 
hid in the CoUeage treasury." The original entries 
are in Latin, and contain much verbiage, which is 
frequently repeated. The entries in the printed 
volume before us are in English, and have been 
drawn up on a system in which the facts are 

£ laced in the most convenient form. Professor 
[ayor has written a very interesting introduction, 
in which he makes some remarks on the various 
terms by which the trade, profession, or rank of 
the fathers of the students is described. Most of the 
entries were made from oral information, and there 
are in consequence many curious blunders in the 
spelling of names, &c. Hawarden appears in two 
{orms^Cowardett and Harding^ and Glemsford as 
GlansfordzxA Lensford ; and these are merely speci- 
mens of miS'Spelling, some of which are much worse. 
When the Ibts of admission are completed indexes 
to the whole will be produced by Mr. P. J. F. Gantillon, 
of Cheltenham. Inese will consist of (i) names of 
persons ; (2) names of places ; (3) trade, profession and 
rank. 

We will conclude our notice of this valuable book 
with an extract from Mr. Mayor's preface : — 

" The value of such lists as this to the biographer, 
genealogist and philologist is manifest. They also tell 
from a^e to age how far the College fulfilled its mission 
of uniting class to class. We see noblemen, baronets, 
esquires, gentlemen, nearly on equal footing with the 
professional and commercial classes and with artisans. 
Together all went to the grammar school, together 
the more promising proceeded to the University ; for 
plain living threw open the doors to every fortune. 
We boast of our reforms, but should be puzzled to 
show that the highest and lowest of our countrymen 
find as much to attract them here now as they did two 
centuries and a half ago. " 



The Rectors or Loughborough, By the Rev. W. G. 
DiMOCK I- LETCHER, M.A. (Loughborough : H. 
Wills. 1882.) i2mo, pp. 53. 

Mr. Fletcher, who had already produced an 
Historical Handbook to Loughborough^ now follows 
that book with an account of the Rectors. He has 
been able to add largely to the particulars given in 
l^icbols* Leicestershire^ from searches made at the 



Public Record Office, among the wills at Leicesler 
and Somerset House, and in the Parish Rcgisten 
of Loughborough itself. Nichols' list consists of 
twenty-eight rectors, but in these pages forty are n&ined. 
The earliest rector whose name is known was Bertiaa, 
Dean of Lichfield in 1193. 

Stanhope and its Ndgltbourkood. By W. MORLsr 
Egglestone. (Stanhope: Wm. Egsicstone.) I2bq^ 
pp. 114. 

Stanhope-in-Weardale possesses a histocy ndl 
worthy ot record, and Mr. Egglestcme has gathered 
together some interesting particulars l espec ti iy it 
The rectory is best known out of Durham as hariw 
been one of the greatest prizes in the Chiudi 01 
England. Amongst the diidnguished men idio hkfe 
been Rectors of Stanhope, special mention nnst be 
made of Bishop Tnnstall, Bishop Butler, Anthor of 
the Analogy^ and Bishop Philpotts of £zeter. 



Memoir of Alexander Seton^ Barl of DunfermBm^ 
President of the Court of Sessiam^ and ChoMcdkr 9 
Scotland, With an Appendix cmUaisumg a List ^ 
the various Presidents of the Courts and Getualogkd 
Tables of the L^l Families of JSrstime, Hefe, 
Dahymple and Dundas, By George Setok, 
Advocate. (Edinbuii^h : W. Blackwood & Sons. 
1883.) Sq. 8vo, pp. nv. 217. 

The Presidents of the Court of Session have mostly 
been distinguished men, and they deserve to find a 
biographer. Mr. Seton proposes to be this biogimpher, 
but some friends have had misgivings wheuier the 
public are likely to welcome a series of lives of these 
great lawyers, and thev have therefore advised him to 
print his life of President Seton as a specimen, and 
if that is favourably received, to follow on with the 
others. This book is so well done that we trust it will 
not long stand alone, and we have little doubt but that 
Mr. Seton will be called upon to complete his impor- 
tant labours. Scottish lawyers have always held a more 
important position in Scotland as leaders of Edinbogh 
society than can be claimed for them in F-Ti gUnH^ tnd 
we frequently come across references to the doings of 
"The Fifteen'' in Scottish literature. The introdoctoiy 
chapter deab with the origin of the Court of Civil Jons- 
diction by James I., and the institution of the Cooit of 
Session bv James V.; and the remainder of the vohme 
is devoted to the life of President Seton. Mr. Setoo 
expresses a fear that, as antiquarian biography has 
somewhere been pronounced to be "at once tne most 
laborious and most unreadable kind of, writing," his 
book, in spite of his endeavour to put a human mtercst 
into it, will be found to be duU. We can reassure him, 
and aiffirm with confidence that no one will be so 
stupid as to apply to it Gray's criticism on a woric of 
D'Alembert, that it was " oiy as a bone, hard as a 
stone, and cold as a cucumber." It is in fiict a verr 
interesting work, dealing with an imp<ntant and 
difficult period of history m a very clear ^M e"***^'^ 
tory manner. The publishers liave also done theff 
part well, and a very handsome volume is the xcsok. 
Alexander Seton filled many important posts^ and 
stands out from his surroundings as a very striUng 

3>ure. He was highly esteemed by James VL, 
though he did not scruple to ezpieii his *"* 
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from the king when he disapproved of certain pro- 
ceedings. Honours were thickly thrust upon him, 
one consequence of which was that he had frequently 
to alter his signature. Prior to 1598 he signed 
himself "A. Seton," ''A. Seton, P." [Prior of 
Phiscarden], ** A. Seton Vrqvhart," or simply " Vrqv- 
hart," and occasionally ** A. Pluscarden" and " A. 
Seton Fyvie." Subsequently he signed •* Fyvie," 
•' Dunfermline," and •• Al. Cancel!'." Although 
Lord Dunfermline's time must have been well 
occupied by his duties as a judge and as a states- 
man, he did not confine his interests to law and 
]>olitics alone. The ** turf* found in him a warm 
supporter, and his tastes led him to build fine houses 
and to cultivate the " noble science" of heraldry. He 
covered Fyvie Castle with his arms and principal 
charges, and his family bearings were also blazoned 
on the ** factor's pew" in the parish church of Fyvie, 
above the words '* Alexander Seton, Lord Fjrvie," and 
the date " 1603." On the i6th of June, 1622, Chan- 
cellor Dunfermline died, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, " with the r^reat of all that knew him^ and the 
love of his countrie." His career had been prosperous, 
and his good fortune did not cease with his life, for 
we must look upon it as a fortunate circumstance for 
his fame that in the year 1S82 he has found in a 
namesake so excellent a biographer as Mr. George 
Seton. 
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Somersetshire Archaeological Society. — (See 
anUf pp. 1 72-4.)— The first place visited was the parish 
church of Chard, an ancient edifice situated on the 
south-west side of the town, which is now under- 
going a thorough but strictly conservative restora- 
tion. The church was no doubt founded by Bishop 
Jocelyn, who founded the borough of Chard, but 
there was only one stone left belonging to the 
original church. This had been pointed out by 
the architect, Mr. Ferry, and it formed the foundation 
of one of the buttresses of the east end of the 
chancel. The present building was erected between 
the years 1400 and 1440, and was of the Perpendi- 
cular tjrpe peculiar to Somersetshire, although it 
was not the first of its class. The gurgoyles were 
particularly beautiful, and of great interest Oripn- 
ally there two chapels with an altar in each. The 
rood-loft passage went right round the church, and 
squints had been discovered during the restoration. 
Chard Grammar School, which is situated at the 
lower end of the main street, was next visited. The 
Banqueting Hall, which is now known by the name 
of Waterloo House, a building the pecidiar gable- 
fronts of which attract much attention, Mras afterwards 
visited by the Society. Behind the house was a very 
interesting old hall, but its special use had not been 
explained. It had been called the Justice Hall, the 
Bishop's House, and all sorts of things. A most 
elaborate ceiling exists in what was evidently 
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a 6ne Elizabethan room. Immediately on the left 
was a representation in plaster of the Judgment of 
Solomon. Adjoining it was Justice, with a sword, 
and in the centre another medallion representing the 
three men in the burning fiery fiimace. TTientnere 
was another figure, reading the Book of the Law, 
and adjoining ** Daniel in the lions* den." That 
hall was the Court House of the Manor of Chard, in 
which the courts were held, and where the lord of the 
manor or his steward sat to receive obeisance and the 
customs of the nuinor. Every house in Chaxd paid 
i2d, per annum, and there were certain times when 
that money had to be paid, and when certain services 
had to be rendered, such as chopping sticks. — TTie 
company then proceeded to Membury camp. Mem- 
bury camp is situated on the summit, which is rendered 
more conspicuous by the clump of trees on the top, 
within view of the English Channel. Mr. Green, m 
describing the camp, said that it formed an ancient 
British fortress, from which they could see seven or 
eight other similar fortresses, Lambert's Castle and 
others, down to Castfe Neroche, in Somerset. They 
were constituted when the people of Devonshire were 
atenmihr with those in Dorset, and when the inhabi- 
tants of both counties were enemies of those of 
Somerset. They had their little wars, and that was 
one of the fortresses of Devonshire to protect them 
from the people of Dorset or Somerset. They were 
used at the time when people used the flint weapons 
to be seen in the museum they had inspected at Chard. 
Membury Church, a very pnmitive structure, situated 
in a secluded spot within easy distance of the camp 
and village of Membury, was inspected by the Society. 
The building consists of a nave and chancel wiUi a 
south aisle, which is covered by a massive oak roof 
deeply panelled. The chancel arch was really thir- 
teenth-century work, and that was confirmed by the 
recumbent figure in the arched recess, which was of a 
very early date, representing a lady of the thirteenth 
century. The lady and the chancel were in some 
way connected. There were two curious tablets in 
the south chapel, on one of which three lines had 
been erased, presumably for some pedigree or pro- 
perty purposes, to destroy evidence. In the evening 
a meeting was held at the Town Hall. Mr. Green 
read a Paper on the Manor of Chard. He said in 
tracing the history of the ancient borough of Chard 
there were no personal or family doings, no ex- 
ploits of the mailed warrior or belted earl to record. 
The whole border district hereabouts was very early 
granted to the bishop, and formed part of his terri- 
tory, which became known as the Bishop's Hundred. 
On Wednesday morning the company proceeded to 
Coombe St. Nicholas Church. Mr. Ferry, the dio- 
cesan architect, who described the building, said it 
was very interesting as showing traces of three dates 
of architecture, the Norman Period, the workmanship 
of the 13th century, and the Perpendicular Period. 
Three dates in one church was unusual. There were 
aisles on both sides of the chantry. There was one 
peculiarity of the churches here, and that was that 
the towers appeared to be of a remarkably severe 
tjrpe — very diiBerent from the churches in the Clevedon 
district, which were visited, by the way, last year — 
and the buttresses and tower of this church appeared 
to be very plain. The porches had been restored. 
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On the exterior of the outer archway was what ap- 
peared to be a blocked-up uicbe, and he had no doubt 
the image of the patron saint was there. The other 
porch did not seem to have been original— in fact, 
there was evidence of its having been built recently. 
The roof had the appearance of having been built 
at the Restoration. Only a portion of the rood-screen 
remained, but it had evidently been unusually beau- 
tiful, and the tracery was exceedingly delicate. The 
turrets at the east side were very conspicuous objects 
in connection with the building. — The President then 
conduct^ the Society to a barrow, near l<Iortbay, 
where some excavations had recently taken place 
under his direction. He said he was led some time 
&gOi hy the appearance of the mound on the top of 
that hiU, to imagine that there might be some remains 
either of the Neolithic or ikonze Age. On making an 
examination with some others, they found that there 
were traces of a barrow there, althou^ some of the 
earth had been removed for the purpose of agricul- 
ture. They commenced to dig in the excavation 
nearest the edge, and one o! the first things they 
found was a bronze dagger, which showed at once 
that they had got to a Bronze Age interment. They 
thendu^ about three feet underneath, and came upon 
a quantity of pots, which resolved themselves into 
part of the soil again. They afterwards went to the 
driest part of the ground, and there they came upon 
a solid dbh or pot, which held about a gallon. The 
pot was perfecuy dry, and contained ^es and bones 
inside it, as he would show them. They also came 
upon another smaller pot, which crumbled to pieces. 
The President exhibited the bones, which were those 
of an adult person, that had been found in the large 
pot The bones haid evidently l^een burned, collectoi 
together, and put in a pot. In the vicinity was a large 
quantity of aithes. In those days it was the cublom 
for the inferior people, the slaves and hostages, not to 
be potted at all, but collected together and burned, 
and that would account for the vast quantity of ashes 
that had been discovered. On guing to some other 
parts of the barrow they found some imperfect pots, 
which had not been so well preserved. There was a 
great deal of bone* earth in various parts of the bar- 
row. The interment had apparently never been dis- 
turbed. — The party then inspected the Churchstanton 
Manor-house, a grand old structure, full of features 
and objects of archaeological interest. Some tine 
ancient oak staircases led to the library, where the 
president, Mr. C. I. Elton, pointed out a very fine 

f>iece of old carving worked into the cornice of the 
ibrary shelves, which was formerly part of the 
screen of the church at Coombe St. Nicholas. At 
the comer of the room was a fme old piece of fur- 
niture, evidently belonging to an old Jacobean 
church, in tlie front panels of which were some 
very fine pieces of carving. It was found buried in 
the garden of an adjoining cottage, where it was 
doubtless deposited in the time of the Civil War. 
Some interesting Roman rcmains'on the grounds were 
next pointed out by the President, and a holy foun- 
tain, where in early British and Roman times the 
people propitiated the nymphs of the stream. In the 
immediate vicinity were the fragments of a Roman 
villa, where a portion of a tesseraeted pavement, 
some pottery, and one of the flues from the hot-air 



chamber of a Hamaii bathiuid iMHiadisoovered. At 
Society next visited Wluteslatuifcov Chnrcb, vbioh 
stands secluded aoKKigst Sfome m^lc trees near the 
Manor-house* It was described liff Mr. Fenj as t 
very good iipeciiiien of the PenpeeHiculer Fcdod. 
The font wns ^onoAii, and that ^ris the oalf poitiM 
remaining of the Norman Pjeriod- Tbe ooly other 
place visited on Wedoeidpy was the RiMnan iflfe 
at Wadefoid. Mr. Green defoibed the rniMir of 
the Roman villa, which werelnnajmaUy dittipct. It 
appeared to have been the dwi4liM-bonse of the tu- 
coUector or the inspector of minea lor the district, and 
boie traces of the ancient lunuy of the RoaiaML 
Mr. Winwood said the tesiere, wiUi whkli the flpou 
were laid with great regularity, appoured to be of white 
lia$. On WeoaeBday evening a meeiii^ was Jheld ia 
the Town Hall. Mr. Gceen read a Paper oa the 
Historyof the Borovgh of Chard. He stated that tht 
fint Qiention of Chai^otherwiee than asajoaaor wh 
■in 1 193, when, Savarioos being Bishop, one haadnd 
shiUings were given from ** Ceide,'' tar the hand «^ 
the parson theve, for masses to be caid lor one year ia 
the church of WciU for the Bishop, his prodeaesacMi 
the benefactors of the church, and all the iuthfid 
defunct. But the time from which Chard atarts iato 
life as a town dates from the time of Biahop Jooelyi, 
who began his episcopate in iao6.— On Thiuaday the 
party went to Forde Abbey. The Abbey is 'itaatrf 
in Dorsetshire, being on the other side of the river 
Axe, which divides Somerset from Dorset This 
noble pile of buildings commanded universal admira- 
tion, and some remarks were made by Mr. Ferry, 
architect, on the Abbey. He said it was a vexy 
interesting example of the remains of the Cistercians. 
The Abbey was dedicated to St. Mary, and there was 
another very interesting Abbey in the county of 
Somerset, the e.Kcavations of which had much pro- 
gresse<l lately, that of St Mary, Old Cleev«. Ilie 
only i>ortion of the cloisters iK^ich now renaaiaed 
was the north walk, and the building now used as a 
chai)cl on the east side was formerly the diapter- 
house. The Abbey was completed about 1 14S. The 
chapter-house differed from the general chapter-hoaies 
of tnc Cistercians in not being in three aisles. Theie 
was a similar exception at St Mary, Old CIeere» 
that had no isles. In consequence of the chasten 
being on the north of ihe church, there were sevenl 
exceptions to the general rule. The refectoiy, ofdi- 
narily speaking, would be on the south side of the 
cloisters at right angles, but it was not alw^s sa 
To the north df the diapter-house were the rooms cf 
the dormitory, the local name for this portion of the 
building being the Monks' Walk. Toe donnitnry 
was of the thirteenth century. The north of ike 
cloister was a very beautiful example of Perpendi- 
cular work, dated 1528. 

Essex Archfieological Society.— Annual meeting 
at Colchester. — August 4. — Much interest was mani- 
fested in many bones of animals now extinct in England, 
exhibited at the close of the meeting by Mr. Philip 
Benton, of Little Wakering Hall. Traces of the wb- 
terrenean habitations of the Cymry, with ash-pits and 
kitchen middens full of shells and fish-bone% wese 
brought to light in digging apon his estate for brick 
earth. Those identified ate the cotet of horns and 
r :'.^al bones of oxen with large protubeiancei» toks 
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of the Wild boar, tog[etHer with skulls similar in every 
respect to the Irish bloodhound. Amongst the debris 
were found Roman-British pottery, and in one of the 
passages'an ancient knife, part of an arrow and a javelin 
head, together with a peculiar large bone comb with 
a handle held together with metal rivets, and the broad 
part of a stilus. Interspersed with these articles were 
pieces of circular concrete, together with rubbing stones 
(apparently used for the purpose of grinding or bruising 
corn, or preparing paint), and an iron ball of about 
one inch and a quarter in diameter, and other articles, 
the uses of which are not clear.— By invitation of Mr. 
J. Round, M.P., Treasurer of the Society, a Ccnver- 
sazione was held in the evening in the Library at the 
Castle. The Corporation regalia occupied a small 
table near the extreme end of the room, and were 
under the charge of Mr. J. Ramplin, Town Sergeant 
Several volumes from the Harsnett Library were 
placed upon another table, and the antiquity of the 
works attracted no small amount of attention. A 
number of diagrams were hung about the walls, 
and were referred to in the papers afterwards 
read. Previoq^ to the consideration of these 
Papers, the party, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Acland, paid a visit to the Museum. On the 
return of the party to the Library, Mr. F. M. Nichols 
was called upon to read his Paper upon " Colchester 
Castle." The earthworks were presumably the work 
of an earlier time than the construction of masonry 
with which they were associated seemed to imply, and 
were all remains of the defences of Colchester Castle. 
The limits of the Castle Bailey were indicated to the 
eye by the inequaUty of level still existing on the site 
of the ancient fosse, and by the course of the streets 
which formed the boundary of the district The whole 
area of the defences was about eight acres, and the 
space included within the slopes was probably less 
than three. In the north-east comer of Mr. Round's 
garden the removal of a small amount of earth some 
years ago exposed to view the comer of a wall very 
substantially built in mbble work. The comer was a 
right angle, and was evidently Roman work. Mr. 
Nichols described the Castle in detail ; and with refer- 
ence to the discovery of some stucco, he said he did 
not agree with Mr. Butler in thmking that this was 
necessarily Roman. He believed mediaeval builders 
used stucco for the sake of its ornamental appearance. 
In Rochester Castle and Hedingham keep there were 
similar traces. The Castle was built mostly with 
broken bricks, and very few whole ones, and he judged 
they were made at different periods ; the perfect bricks 
were admitted to be of a late date. The Norman 
Church of St. Albans was built almost entirely of 
Roman materials, exhihitine a proportion of whole 
bricks not unlike that of Coldiester Castle. The proof 
of the Norman origin of the Castle was to be found ia 
its general form. — Mr. H. W. King said he had a 
communication from Canon Marsden to read to the 
meeting. A discovery was made about two years ago 
of early French coin.s, together with the remains of a 
wooden box in which they had been enclosed and 
buried six or eight feet below the surface, near the 
Lighthouse in the to¥m of Harwich. The coins were 
about twenty in numl)er,and they were, through having 
been found on Government ground, afterwards sent to 
London. They were of the reigns of Louis VII. and 



Philip II., and it seemed tolerably certain that they 
were buried by the French who came over to England 
at the invitations of the Barons who were dissatisfied 
with the government of King John. They were 
doubtless buried for safety, and, in the alarm which 
followed the desertion of the French by the Barons, 
left behind. — Mr. King then read a Paper written by 
himself some twenty-five years ago, on ** The Armorial 
Bearings of the Town." After describing the Borough 
arms Mr. King said he had seldom seen them correctly 
displayed, but Colchester was not alone in this respect ; 
for in the Royal Arms over the Royal Exciiange, 
London, the supports were not only in an incorrect 
position, but the distinctive arms of Scotland were 
excluded altogether. He remarked upon the singular 
fact that the arms of Nottingham were identical 
with those of Colchester, with the exception that 
the two staves were tinctured green in the former. — 
A party of ladies and gentlemen visited the churches 
and places of interest in the district firom an archaeo- 
logical point of view. The first stopping- place was 
Chappel Church. The building is not large, and is 
essentially a Norman structure, with three windows 
in the east end. Two small windows in the north 
and south walls are good specimens of the Perpendi- 
cular style of the fifteenth century. One of the most 
interesting places inspected during the day was the 
Priory at Earls Colne. The cloisters (where, by the 
way, was to be seen a rare specimen of an antique 
carved cornice) proved the centre of attraction. Here 
is deposited the upper portion of a stone cofiln lid di 
Aubrey de Vere, founder of Colne Priory, and several 
effigies in alto-relievo. Sixteen Earls of Oxford, it 
appears, were buried in the Priory Church* and most 
of their remains are now in these cloisters. A curious 
old panel, with the badge of the De Veres upon it, 
found during the restoration of tlie parish church, 
excited some interest; but perhaps the greatest 
amount of attention was bestowed upon some pieces 
of very ancient Flemish tapestry, depicting scenes 
from the adventures of Ulysses, taken from old Colne 
Priory, which was pulled down about 1824. Various 
fragments of alabaster figures of bishops, saints, &c., 
found in the east wall of the parish church, were 
amongst the other items worthy of regard in the 
cloister. An ebony cabinet, formerly at Olivers, in 
Stanway, once the property of OUver Cromwell, 
attracted notice. Other noteworthy articles are 
da m a sk tablecloths and napkins^ formerly belonging 
to OUver Cromwell, having upon them the Tudor 
rose, crowned, emblems of France and England, and 
the Cross of St. George, all supported alternately by 
greyhounds and dragons; and an antique terra-cotta 
Roman amphora, found at Lindsell, Essex, about 
sixty years ago. — The party next proceeded to Colne 
Church, the summit of whose tower is embattled and 
ornamented with white stars in groundwork of flint. 
The interior of the building contains many fine 
brasses and monuments to the Harlakenden family ; 
aad amongst the church plate is a curious hexagonal 
chalice, upon which is portrayed Jesus Christ, with 
a globe and cross, the date of which must be about 
1518.— At Great Tey Church the first thix^ noticed 
was the curiously carved heading and side-piece of an 
oki oak bench ; the work showed clearly the figure 
of a mac with a bagpipe. Formerly thiis beautiful 
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old Norman tower stood in the centre of the church, 
the church being cruciform. The church at present 
has a decorated chancel of the time of Edward III. 
The small Norman church at Little Tey was soon 
after reached, and was found to have been restored 
and modernized. The structure is of the time of 
Stephen, and contains some traces of the Perpen- 
dicular style. A visit was subsequent) v paid to 
Coggeshall Church, many old beams m private 
houses — one dated 1565 — being; noticed en route* 
The church, which is a fine specimen of the Perpen- 
dicular style, contains, amongst numerous objects of 
interest, a very ancient Early English font. The 
building is of the fifteenth century, but the chancel 
bears the appearance of being of later date. In one 
of the massive pillars at one time there was a staircase 
leading to the tower. The edifice, as a whole, is one 
of the grandest Perpendicular churches in the county. 
Tlie font in the church really belonged to Pattis- 
wick. In the chamber over the porch are some 
brasses of 1480 and 1490. — The remains of the old 
abbey, founded by King Stephen in 1 142, and now in 
the occupation of Mr. Sydney Pattisson, and used as 
a farm residence, were then visited. The abbot's 
private chapel, which is the earliest specimen of 
English moulded brickwork known in the kingdom, 
stands unoccupied. Late in the afternoon the caval- 
cade moved towards Marks Tey, the queer old wooden 
tower of whose church excited interest. Several fine 
Norman arches are in the structure, and an ancient 
wooden font. 

Royal Institution of Cornwall.— Annual Excur- 
sions, September. — The start was made for the south 
coast Passing by the legendary Fairy Cross, the party 
entered the magnificent demesne ofBoconnoc Park, one 
of the most remarkable for extent and the great number 
of fine trees in the county. A short halt was made 
to view the Giant's Hedge, a remarkable ridge, evi- 
dently artificial, running K>r a distance of six or seven 
miles from Lostwithiel to Looe. Rising with a broad 
sloping back from the south, or seaside, it presents a 
perpendicular face to the north, or landward. On 
the steep side it presents a wall-like face, some seven 
or eight feet high. It was evidently meant as a de- 
fence against approach from the land side, and is 
attributed to the Danes. At the picturesque village 
of Lanreath a halt was made, to examine the very 
ancient parish church. A peculiarity in this church 
is that it has a beautifully carved rood screen extend- 
ing right across before the entire breadth of the 
clumcel. The carving is particularly beautiful in the 
upper parts ; and below, the p^els were decorated 
with paint and gilding. Here were portraits of the 
four Latin Fathers, SS. Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine; also portraits of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St. Barbara, St. Catherine. Some time 
since a person employed to clean and renovate some 
of the wood work, set to work industriously to scrape 
ofif and efface all this old ornamentation, and which 
unfortunately he succeeded in almost completely ob- 
literating. The only traces that remain escaped 
through the timely arrival of the rector. The high 
altar m this church was consecrated on the 17th of 
October, 132 1. Tliis church of Lanreath, as well as 
the neighbouring church of Pelynt, very probably 
existed piior to the Norman Conquest, because both 



were mentioned in Domesday Book. Both preKot, 
however, traces of very early Norman remains. Laa* 
reath Church contains at present a very interestiog 
carved Norman font. There are also some voy 
striking monuments, chiefly commemoratiTe of the 
families of the BuUers and Trelawnjfs. William of 
Worcester says that St. Kiancos lies buried heie. 
Here also some remarkable ancient monuments were 
pointed out, including two very erand ones in the 
chancel, one belonging to the BulTer (amily, and the 
other to Bishop Sir Jonathan Trelawny, of ballad 
fame. Returning to Lostwithiel the party inspected 
the interesting pari.>h church, and the historic rains of 
Re-stormel Cs^tle in the neighbourhood. 

Essex Field Club.— Sept 9. Mr. Meldima, 
President. — The work of exploration of the singular 
deep excavations in the upper chalk in Kent and 
Essex, which are locally known as "dene holes^^is 
being undertaken by this club, and their labours may 
be expected to bring forth interesting informatioo. 
It is already known that these dene holes are not all 
of the same period, but that enlargements of some 
have taken place since the time when iron pidcs 
were employed, unless it can hereafter be demoa- 
strated that there were bronze picks of the same form 
before the Age of Iron. The grouping of numben of 
these dene holes in certain limited spaces, as at Cavey 
Spring and Stankey, at Jordan's Wood in Kent, and 
at Hangman's Wood, near Grays, in Essex, presents 
the appearance, when mapped, of being the sites of 
villages. The connections of these undergroond 
works with the ancient camps and hut circles, ancient 
roads and boundaries, and their associations with the 
topographical names of places in the neighbourhood 
or surrounding district, will also throw light upon 
their history and object. The scene of ue open- 
tions was a small wood, situated on the flat table land 
of tertiary geological age, on the estate of Captain 
Wingfield. Having made the descent, the viator 
stood upon a conical mound of sand, which had 
fallen in and trickled away in all directions. Aromxi 
were lofty chambers excavated in the white chalk, 
the exact horizon of the strata being clearly indicated 
by the thin two-inch thick line of black tabular flints 
F 1 well known to geologists. The chambers were in 
height about iSft and in breadth about 12ft., the 
walls perper 'icular, and the roofs nicely arched. The 
plan of the chambers, which are six in number, is 
that of a double trefoil, each set of three being dis- 
posed on each side of the descending shaft. In the 
north-west and south-east direction the extreme 
length from the end of the one chamber to the end of 
the other is about 70ft. ; in the other direction the 
two sets of parallel chambers are severally in sunilar 
extreme length about 46ft. 11m symmetry in the 
arrangement and the similarity in the arched form of 
all the chambers is adverse to the theory which has 
been propounded of their having been ancient mart 
pits for the application of the excavated chalk to the 
cultivation ot the soil. The floors of the chambers 
are covered to some depth by a mouldy black homus, 
commingled in which are numerous small fragments 
of soft rotten wood. The humus is such aa might 
well have been produced in the lapse of ages by the 
decay of com or other grain, ana is very like the 
dark soil produced by the decay of refuse malt from 
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brewhouses. The example dene hole under examina- 
tion would appear to be either of a later period, or 
which has been subsequently enlarged at a much 
later date than its origin, as there are everywhere 
marks of the tool by which the excavations were 
effected, and the diagonal positions of which, from 
proper right to left on the surface, would accord with 
the blows of a pick. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there are undoubted examples of far more 
primitive means of operation. No ancient remains 
of animals nor any other relics were discovered. A 
few semi-recent bones of dogs and sheep, with the 
gelatine still remaining in them, were turned up from 
the superficial sand, being those of animals which 
had fallen in through the open entrance. 

Berwickshire Naturalists' Club.— September 2. 
— The members visited Corbridge-on-Tyne, where 
they inspected the old church and tower, and the 
Roman remains, also Aydon castle, a specimen of a 
fortified manor house of the 15th century. Halton 
Castle, as well as Dllston, was visited. A Paper by 
Mr. William Woodman, Morpeth, on "Temple 
Tliomton Farm Accounts, 1308," was laid before 
the meeting. Temple Thornton was a templar 
establishment in Northumberland. 

Banff Field Club.— The club, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sheriff Scott Moncrieff, made an excursion 
to Mortlar.h, September 12. The party visited the 
Old Castle of Balvenie, the Castle of Auchindoun, 
Mortlach Church, and the ancient hill fort on Little 
Conval. The fine old Balvenie Castle was much 
admired. Nor was the old Castle of Auchindoun 
found to be less worthy of admiration. Though not 
much now as a building, it gives indication of strength 
in former times, and brings to the mind many exciting 
scenes in and around it in the centuries that have 
gone by. Mortlach Church was found as handsome 
a temple, in a modem light, as it is interesting for its 
antiquity. Not much of the old building of eight 
centuries ago can now be traced, but some pieces of 
it are still there, and they have been well preserved 
in the recent improvements made on the building. 
The Runic stone on the haugh below the church was 
closely inspected, and then the party betook them- 
selves to the Little Conval to see the old hill fort on 
the top of it. It stands boldly up, overlooking the 

Elains of Moray, as a most fitting barrier between the 
ill tribes on the one side, and the lawless aggressive 
legions that often had possession of the low country 
on the other. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society. — August 22. 
— The members of this Society made an excursion to 
Scttrington. On arriving the party were met by the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, . the rector, who suggested an 
investigation of the quarries, and the result was a 

f leaning of valuable specimens of fossil shells, corals, 
:c. , which were found projecting from the old coral 
rock, and in the oolite rock below. Subsequently, 
the church, with its interesting windows, was in- 
snected. The train was next taken for North 
drimston, where the Norman church, with its remark- 
able sculptured font, was a matter of interest. 
Grimston Hill and the quarries were also inspected. 

Oct. 3. — The Rev. Canon Raine in the chair. — Mr, 
W. Keeping, M.A., Curator of the Museum, read a 
list of specimens which had been presented since the last 



meeting. Among them may be mentioned, pottery 
and other curiosities found under his house in Peter- 
gate, presented by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe ; a Nurem- 
berg token or counter, by Mr. W. W. Hargrove ; a 
large stone weight with handle, inscribed "H. S. 1686," 
by Mr. Hugh Christie, of Melbourne ; a curious 
chain, found recently under the Union Bank, by Mr. 
St. T. Carnegie ; two gold weights and a medal, 
commemorating the anniversary of Revolution of 
1688, by Mr. F. J. Walker ; Mr. Edward Hailstone, 
Walton Hall, Wakefield, thirty-five bronze pre-his- 
toric implements and weapons, several implements of 
stone from the West Riding, of the same period two 
very fine bronze Roman bowls, found early this cen- 
tury, at Finningley, near Doncaster ; a finely orna- 
mented patera of Samian ware from York ; a torch 
stand, two vessels and a lamp, from Trier, of bronze 
and Roman work ; six very fine Roman vessels from 
the same place, with inscriptions, fourteen vessels of 
Romano- Greek ware, three lamps from Carthage, 
witli tlic Christian monogram upon them, and two 
charms against the *'Evil Eye** from Trier; two 
Danish combs and two mediazvnl vessels found in 
York, a vessel firom the moat at Walton Hall, a very 
fine circlet from Ireland, covered with interlacing 
work and rich ornamentation ; a collection of nearly 
forty matrices of seals, chiefly foreign, a large number 
of original impressions of the Royal seals of England, 
and a very large quantity of Doubleday*s casts of 
English and other seals. — The Chairman alluded to 
the valuable and interesting nature of many of the 
gifts and to their great variety, offering a few remarks 
on the principal presents, including the old Roman 
bowls, a magnificent gift from a gentleman who was 
a most generous patron of the Society. Several de- 
posits of this kind had been found in different parts of 
the country ; they ran in sets of sixes and tens. He 
thought the general idea was that these bowls had 
been used for mixing and cooling wines by means of 
snow and ice. A fine collection of them was found 
between Knaresbro* and Aldbro* many years ago, a 
portion of which were presented to the Society. A 
number of original impressions of the Royal seals of 
England given by Mr. Hailstone were very interest- 
ing, and he hoped when this gift became known it 
would lead to their obtaining a collection extending 
300 or 400 yeafs back. That they should have a 
series of mediaeval seals relating to this country, par- 
ticularly to the archbishops and other dignitaries of 
the city of York, was very desirable. Their present 
collection was very defective in this respect. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeo- 
logical Society. — Oct. 13. — The members had an 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Bassenthwaite Lake 
and Overwater. The chief places of interest from an 
antiquarian point of view which they visited during 
the dav were Castle Howe^ near PeU Wyke, about 
the end of the lake from which the Derwent emerges ; 
the Camps at Caermote, a few miles distant from Peil 
Wyke ; a curious piece of earthwork at Snittlegarth, 
some trenches at the south end of Overwater and 
Orthwaite Hall, an excellent specimen of an old 
English farmhouse on the hillside overlooking the 
last named lake. 

Manchester Scientific Students. — Sept. 27. — 
The members yisited Hayfield, the leader of the ex< 
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cunion being Mr. Theodore Sington. On leaying 
Hayfield railway station the party proceeded for about 
two miles along the Glossop road to the foot of Hoi- 
lingworth Hes^, then passing through a gate and 
crossing the stream, by the side of a sheepwash and 
fold, got on the ancient bridle-path from Glossop to 
Kinder and Edale, from which they soon arrived at 
the edge of Leygate Moor. Proceeding for about a 
mile by a road which forms a zigzag of three nearly 
straight lines, the party reached the Old Oak Wood 
near the lower house. A short walk from here is the 
Downfall. Near here is the Mermaid's pool, of which 
the natives have a tradition that a beautiful woman 
lives in the side of the Scout ; that she comes to bathe 
every day in the Mermaid's Well, and that the man 
who has the good luck to behold her bathing will be- 
come immortal and never die. The old people of 
Hayfield, moreover, tell a long story of a man who, 
sometime in the last century, went from Hayfield over 
the Scout, and was lucky enough to meet this moun- 
tain nymph, by whom he was conducted to a cavern 
hard by. Tradition adds that she was pleased with 
this humble mortal, and that he lingered there some 
time, when she conferred on him the precious gift of 
immortality. Mr. Yates gave a short account of Hay- 
field, and said that by an ancient custom it has a 
mayor, the late Mr. John Hobson having held the 
office thirty years. There is little doubt but that the 
Romans were for some time in these parts, as their 
coins have been found here, and hunting and bull- and 
bear-baiting were the favourite sports of the ancient 
inhabitants; but on the introduction of commerce they 
earned high wages, and, indulging in luxury, became 
effeminate, and their rude sports began to decline. 
The manufacture of wool and cotton was introduced 
here at an early period. It is said that cutlery was 
made here before it was known at Sheffield. 

FOREIGN. 

Antiquarian Congress at Cassel. — The Con- 
gress of the German Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies, which took place at Cassel from the 27th 
to the 30th of August, was throughout of an interest- 
ing character. Count Eulenburg, who represented 
the State at the Congress, spoke at the opening sitting 
of the advantage to the nation of the researches under- 
taken by antiquarian societies. Dr. Dunker read a 
paper on the services rendered by the rulers of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse to the cause of scientific re- 
search. Dr. Wolff and Dr. Suchier presented to the 
Congress an account of the Roman antiquities 
found in 1880 and 1S81, near the village of 
Gross-Krotzenburg, on the river Main. The most 
noteworthy of these discoveries is the sanctuary of 
Mithras, which throws light on the introduction into 
the Roman empire, from Persia, of the worship 
of the sun-god Mithras, An altar of Jupiter 
is also amongst the relics discovered. l^he 
question whether the northern portion of the 
electorate of Hesse was a limit to the occurrence 
of cromlechs, circles of stones, &c., was discussed 
in one of the sections with special reference to 
the classification of the monuments of this descrip- 
tion in the Grand Duchy in general. In another 
section the subject of ancient wall paintings was dis- 
cussed, and irarious facts of interest were brought 



forward. A '^irited discnasioii took place 01 Ik 
question of the route whidi Gdmameat took vfai 
passing through the cowitry now known ai Heae. 
Dr. Sdienk of Schweinsber]g spoke afamst theopkaot 
that in the thirteenth and ftmiteenth cenCvy die ii|ht 
of bearing heraldic devices was an eaclonve privilqi 
of the nobility. The ortho^mphy of name ot the dtj 
where the Congresi was bcin|^ h^d formed a tpp» 
priate sabject of dimiwieii, Tbere is a difiennfleaf 
opinion in Gennaay as to whsther K or € dHMid 
be the initial letter. In mannscripts of the teotk 
century the name is spelt '^Chassel," and tkr m^ 
graphy *'Kas8el" is first met with in recoidsaf da 
eleventh century. This last-named fbna of spdl> 
ing was approved of by the Congress in its offidii 
capacity. The steps whi<^ bad been taken far the 
safe keeping of the remains of the Roman bridfe at 
Mayence, and the general question of the pieMmiHi 
of ancient monuments, were refinred to daring lit 
Congress. An interesting report as to the Rosna- 
Germanic Museum at Mayence also ibrmed pttt of 
the proceedings. There was a resolution adopted im- 
pressing on ^torical societies the advantage to ssti- 
quarian research of the collectioo of the VbiksHidff 
(or popular songs) of their respective countriea. The 
important question of the restoration of iendal CMtks, 
and particularly of that of Heidelberg, was alloded to 
with special reference to the recent discnssion od the 
subject at the Hanover Architectural Congress. 
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EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLKY. 
Born Jan. 22, 18 12 ; Died S^. 19^ 1882. 

Mr. Shirley was the eldest son and heir of the bte 
Evelyn John Shirley, M.P. for South y^urwidkMit, 
by Eliza Stanhope, the only child of a cadet of the 
house of Chesterfield. He was educated at Etotvand 
at Oxford. He matriculated in 1830 as a gentlensa 
commoner at Magdalen, and took his badielor's 
degree in 1834 ; but he was too much absorbed in 
genealogical and heraldic studies to graduate m 
honours. In 1 841 he published the Stemmaia Skir* 
Ifiana, a quarto volume^ containing the history in 
detail of the Shirley family and estates. The original 
edition of the Stemmaia wzs limited to one hundred 
copies. An enlarged edition appeared in 1873, which 
deservedly ranks high among fiimily histories. One 
of his earliest literary efforts was Simte Accatmi of tiu 
Territory of Forney in Ulster, It was a labour of 
love in his later years to expand this work into a 
History of the County of Mmaghan^ a ficdio which 
ranks among standard county histories of the first 
class. In 1848 he published The Shiriey BrwiMers for 
the Roxburghe Club, and in 1851, OrigineU Letttn 
and Papers tn Illustration of the History of the Ckmnk 
of Ireland. His chief work, perhaps, is The AtUe 
and Gentle Men of England, published in 1859, a 
second edition coming out in 1860^ and a third m 
1866. It is profusely iBustrated with armorial shields, 
and gives a sketch of each fiamily from the earliest 
ancestor on record. Both as an antiquary and as a 
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country gentleman, he took the wannest interest in 
hunting and hawking, and all other knightly sports of 
the olden time. His book on deer parks {jLHglish 
Deer Parks, 1867) is a classic on the subject ot the 
noble science of venery. 
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Abrogation of Certain Holydays. — A copy oj 
thacte made for thabrogacion of certayne holy-dayes, 
according te the transumpte late sent by the kyngs 
hyghnes to all bisshops with his graces strayght 
commaundment, to signifie his farther pleasure to all 
Colleges, Religous Houses and Curates, within theyr 
diocesse for the publicacyon, and also effectual and 
universal observacion of the same. An. 1536. 

For as moch as the nombre of holy-dayes is so ex- 
cessyvely grown and yet dayly more and more by 
mens deuocyon, yea rather supersticyon was like 
further to encrease, that the same was and sholde be 
not onely prejudicial! to the common weale, by reason 
that it is occasion as well of muche slouth and ydle* 
ness, the very nourish of theues, vagaboundes, and of 
dyuers other unthriftynesse and inconuenyences as of 
decaye of good mysteryes and artes, utyle and neces- 
sary for the common welthe, and losse of mans fode 
many tymes, beynge dene destroyed through ihe 
supersticious obseruance of the said holy-dayes, in not 
taking thoportunitie of good and serene wheather 
offered upon the same in time of harvest, but also 
pemicyous to the soules of many men, whiche being 
entysed by the lycencyous vacacyon and lybertye of 
those holy-dayes, do upon the same commonly use 
and practise more excesse — ^ryote and superfluitie 
than upon any other dayes. And sith the Sabboth- 
day was ordeyned for mans use, and therefore ought 
to gyue place to the necessitie and behove of the same 
whan soever that shall occure ; mouch rather any 
other holy-daye institute by man. It is therefore by 
the kyngs hyghnes auctority, as supreme head in 
earth of the Church of Englande, with the Common 
assent and consent of the prelates and clergy of this 
his realme in Convocacyon lawfully assembled and 
congregate, among other thyngs decreed, ordeyned 
and established. 

Fvrst that the feests of Dedicacyon of the Church 
shall in all places throughout this realm be celebrated 
and kepte on the fyrst Sonday of the moneth of 
Octobre for ever, and upon none other day. 

Item, that the feest of the patrone of every church 
within this Realm, called commonly the Church-holy- 
day, shall not from henceforth be kepte or observed 
as a holy-day, as heretofore hath been used, but that 
it shall be lawful to all and singular persons, resydent 
or dwelliynge within this realme to go to their work, 
occupacyon or mystery, and the same truely to exer- 
cyse and occupy upon the said feest, as upon any 
other workey-day,excepte the said feeste of the Chnrch- 
holy-day be such as must be ells universally observed 
as a holy-day by this ordynance following. 

Abo that all those feests or day holyndays which 
shall happen to occurre, eyther in the harvest time 
which is to be compted from the fyrst day of July 



unto the xxix day of Septembre, or elles in the terme 
time at Westmynster, shall not be kept or observed 
from henceforth as holy-dayes, but that it may be 
lawful for every man to go to his work or occupacyon 
upon the'same as upon any other workyeday, excepte 
aUwayes the feests of the apostles, of our blessed lady, 
and of savnt George. And also such feestes as 
wherein the Kings Judges at Westminster-hall do 
not use to sytte in Judgment, all which shall be 
kepte holy and solempne of every man, as in tyme 
past have been accustomed. Provyded alwayes that 
it may be lawful unto all preests and clerkes as well 
secular as regular in the foresayd holy-dayes now 
abrogate, to synge or saye their accustomed seruyce 
for Siose holy dayes in their churches : so that they 
do not the same solempnely, nor do rynge to the 
same after the manner used in hygh holy-dayes, ne do 
commaunde or indict the same to be kepte or observed 
as holy-dayes. 

Finally, That the feest of the Nativitie of our lord, 
of Easter, of the Nativitie of sa3rnt John the baptiste, 
and of saynt Michaell, shall be front henceforth 
compted, and accepted and taken for the iiii general 
offering days. 

And for further declaracyon of the premysses, be it 
known that Easter terme begyneth alwayes the xviiL 
day after Easter, reckoning Easter-day for one, and 
endeth the Monday next after thascencyon day. 
Trinitie terme begynneth alwayes the Wednesday next 
after thoctaues of Trinitie sonday, and endeth the xi 
or xii day of July. Myghelmas terme beginneth the 
ix or x day of October, and endeth the xxviii or 
xxix day of Noiiember. 

Hillary terme begynneth the xxiii or xxiiii day of 
January, and endeth the xii or xiii day of February. 

In Easter terme upon thascension daye. In 
Trinitie terme upon the nativity of saynt John Bap- 
tist. In Mighelmas- terme upon AlhoUen-day. In 
Hillary terme upon Candlemas day, The Kings 
Judges at Westminster do not use to syt in Judgment, 
nor upon any sondayes. 

Dates and Styles of Churches in the Isle of 
• Wight. — (Communicated by Mrs. Damant). 

Arreton (St. George). — Given by William Fitz 
Osborne to the abbey of Lire in Normandy. Earlv 
English chancel, and Perpendicular tower. In soutn 
aisle a brass date, 1430, with an effigy of a man in 
plate armour, and an Early English inscription 

** Here is y buried under this grave 
Harry Hawles his soule God save 
Long tyme steward of the Yle of Wyght 
Have m'cy on him God ful of myght." 

Another brass fixed on a pillar has a long ryhming 
inscription and the date, 1595, and there are three 
other brasses and a monument by Westmacott 

Bembridge (Holy Trinity, 1845). — Early English in 
style. 

BinsUad (Holy Cross). — A modem reproduction of 
the old Early English church. Nave and chancel 
divided by Early English arch. Some ancient car- 
vings are preserved which belonged to the old church, 
and over the outer*gate is a curious old keystone with 
rude carving. 

Bomhurdt (St. Boniface). — Norman ; body and 
chancel compass-roofed ; plain chancel, arch, and 
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doorwav. Remains of mural paintings on the N. wall. 
Probable date of foundation, 1070. 

New church, 1847. — Norman in style. Nave, tran- 
sept, chancel, souih porch, and bell-gable. Some 
g(K>d and ancient stained glass in the west and tran- 
sept windows. 

. Brading. — Traditional date, 780. Trans. Norman 
style. Body and chancel separated by Norman arch; 
tower, north and south aisles, separated from the body 
by Eairly English arches. Lady Chapel contains the 
tombs of the ancient Oglander family, and some 
wooden effigies of crusaders and knights. Within 
the altar rails is a remarkably fine slab, date 1441, 
representing a kni|;ht ; the original silver enlaying is 
gone. In north aisle are two altar tombs, with old 
English inscription, remarkable for the name of 
Elizabeth being spelled "Helizabeth." In the wall 
behind the pulpit is an inscribed niche for the patron 
saint, and an Elizabethan altar table is well carved. 
A fme Chippendale chair in the vestry is preserved 
as being used by Legh Richmond, a former vicar. 
The bells have inscriptions, dated 1604 and 1709. 
Registers from 1547. 

Brightstone (St. Mary). — Restored 1852. Chancel, 
north and south aisles, Norman. South aisle sepa- 
rated from body by decorated arches. Low tower 
and conical roof. Chancel floor paved with ancient 
tombstones and tiles. Registers from 1566. 

Brook (St. Mary the Virgin).— Rebuilt 1862. Body, 
chancel, and low tower. Gothic style. 

Calboume (All Saints*). — Middle of thirteenth cen- 
tury. Early English, with modem restorations. Low 
tower, with wooden spire, 1751. Porch and transept 
erected 1836. A brass in south aisle {temp. Ed- 
ward III.) once formed part of a fine tomb, with 
colmnns of Purbeck marble, to one of the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury, lords of the manor, of the date 
1360. Register from 1699. 

Carisbrooke (St. Mary). — Probable date, 1064. 
This, the finest church in the island, lost its Norman 
transept and chancel in Elizabeth^s reign. It consists 
of nave, south aisle, porch, and l)eautiful perpen- 
dicular tower, built in embattled stages, and crowned 
with pinnacles and turret. Old Early English door- 
way built up in north wall. Mural monument to 
Lady Dorothy Wadham, temp. Henry VIII. Large 
stone cofHns. Incised slab with effigy (broken in two), 
and a curious wooden slab hanging on a pillar, with 
lines to the memory of Wm. Keeling, 16 19. Niche 
for patron saint, and piscina. Reformation pulpit. 
Registers from 1578 contain curious entries concernmg 
King Charles I. 

Chale (St. Andrew). — Body, chancel, and south 
aisle separated by Trans. Norman arches, with 
chapel at cast end. Good Perpendicular tower ; Pis- 
cina at south-east angle, and niche for image in splay 
of north- east window. Entrance to rood-loft still 
apparent. Fragment of old stone cofTin and remains 
of mural painting over vestry door. Registers from 
1583. 

West Cowes Chapel (St. Mary).— Rebuilt 1867. 
Nave, chancel, north and south aisles, south porch, 
and tower (built 181 1). 

West Cmves (Church of the Holy Trinity).— Built 
1831. Enlarged 1861. Body, tower, and chancel in 
Karly English style. 



Easi Ctfwes (St. James).— Built 1833. Enkiged 
1868. Chancel, body, and tower Norman style. 

Freskwater (All Sainte'). — One of tibe six ishad 
churches given by William ^itz Osborne to the abbey 
of Lire in Normandy. Restored and paitly reboih 
1876. Nave, chancd, north and sooth aisles (eadi 
with chapels), and square embattled tower. In tower 
is a lofty pointed arch, with window which lights the 
west end of the church. In north chapel is a deco- 
rated Norman arch, with slab where a brass has bees. 
In south chapel are the matrices of two good bnoes, 
and an ancient tomb, with brass plate on which is a 
knight in armour. This chapel was the mortuary of 
the Urry family. 

Gatcombe (St. Olave). — Ancient structure. Body 
and chancel separated by Elarly English arch, and a 
square embattled Perpendiculzir tower. The north 
wall of chancel has an arched recess, where lies an 
efhgy in oak of a mailed knight, supposed to be the 
tomb of the founder, one of the De Lisle family. 

Godshill (All Saints'). — One of the six churches 
given to the abbey of Lire by Fitz Osborne. Ancient 
Trans. Norman structure, cmcifonn, with chanccil, 
nave, cross aisles or tower, and a singular bell tnnet 
on the south gable. It contains many fine mommients 
to tlie Leighs, Worsleys, Hackets, Frys, and Stand- 
ishes. The finest ancient monument in the island is 
one to the Dame Mary Leigh, temp. Heniy VIIL 
The lady's robe is embroidered with the arms of the 
old families who owned the manor. The more an- 
cient tombs of De Heynos and De Aulas have been 
robbed of their fine brasses. A duplicate of Rubens's 
"Daniel in the Lions' Den" adorns this church, given 
by Sir R. Worsley. Registers from 1558. 

St. Helens, 1788— restored 1830. Chancel, transept 
and low tower. Raster from 1653. 

Kingston. — Early English body and chanceL A 
brass deited 1436 inserted in the wall. Daring resto- 
ration, handsome sedillia with hollow mouldmgs of 
Early English date discovered. 

St, Lawrence (i 191).— Nave, chancel, s;outh porch 
and bell turret. The smallest church in Enghmd. 
There is an ancient piscina. 

Mottistone (St. Peter and St. Paul). — Trans. Nor^ 
man nave and chancel, separated by Norman arch 
side aisles and low square tower. A pointed win- 
dow and carved rose indicate a date prior to Ed- 
ward IV. Chancel dates from Henry VIII. A massive 
altar tomb. 

New Church (All Saints). — Nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles. Erected in begiimingof 13th cen- 
tury. Registers from 1582. 

NriVport (St. Thomas 4 Becket).— Rebuilt 185$. 
Nave, clerestory, side aisles, north and south porches 
and chapels, chancel, sacristy, west entrance, arch 
and tower in Decorated Early English style. Pulpit 
and reading desk of fine carved oak, date 1631. Old 
monument in fine preservation with figures of Sir 
Edward Horsey, date 1582. Modem monument by 
Marochetti to Princess Elizabeth who is here buried '; 
a small brass plate marks her vault. 

Niton (St. John the Baptist). — Nave and chancel 
separated by Norman arch. South aisle, south porch 
and west tower. Remains of Early Norman arches 
in north wall. A square opening in the chancel 
where was the entrance to the rood-loft. Squth 
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porch is barrel-roofed with stone ribs. Low battle 
mented tower with small spire. In front of south 
entrance is the base of a large cross. This church 
was given by Fitz Osborne to the abbey of Lire in 
Normandy. Registers from 1560. 

Norihwood (^l.]o\m the Baptist). — Nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel, porch and tower of Norman 
date. 

Ryde (St. Thomas). — 1827. Nave, chancel, west and 
south aisles and tower. Early English in style. 
Ryde (St. James's).— 1827. 

Ryde (Holy Trinity). — 1845. Nave, nort^ and 
south aisles, west tower and spire. Style, early 
English. 

Ryde (St. John's). — 1843. Nave, north and south 
transept, north and south porches, and at west end a 
double bell-gable. Early English style. 

Ryde (St. Peter's.)— 1852. Nave and chancel, 
south porch and bell-gable at west end. Early Eng- 
lish style. 

Aj«i/((7T£/« (Christ's Church). — 1845. Nave, chancel, 
aisle and tower with spire. Early Decorative English. 
Shalfleet. — Ancient church, said to have been 
erected by William Fitz Osborne. Tower and door- 
way Norman ; rest of the building Early English ; 
windows in south aisle remarkably good. The nave 
is divided from the aisle by Early English arches on 
beautiful columns of Purbeck marble ; chancel arch 
has been peculiarly treated at the impost ; the in- 
creased width of the arch terminates in partial folia- 
tion. In the tympanum of the Norman doorway is a 
rude Saxon (?) carving of a man between two animals. 
The tower is of great size, being used as a place of 
refuge by the parishioners ; the walls are very thick. 
Good lancet windows light the church. In south 
aisle are two shields in a stone moulding, date 1630, 
and a curious slab, with shield and spear crosswise, 
circa 1200. 

Sharwell (^^i, Peter).— Nave, side aisles, tower and 
south porch, Perpendicular, except some fragments 
of earlier styles ; tower has decorated base ; stone 
pulpit (with iron frame for hour-glass), entered by 
steps through an arch piercing a pier in centre of 
north aisle ; remains of mural paintings over the 
north doorway, with legend of St. Christopher over 
south doorway; fresco (in bad preservation) of ** The 
Last Judgment ;" a brass near altar steps with effigy 
of a priest ; many monuments and inscnptions to the 
Leighs and Benets. The chalice and communion- 
table date from 1569 and 1661. 

Shanklin (St. John the Baptist). — Restored 1864. 
Nave, chancel, and north and south transepts ; has a 
good piscina. 

Shanklin (St. Saviour's). — 1869. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, tower, and south porch. 

Shanklin (St. Paul's). — 1876. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles continued round east end to 
form vestry, organ chamber, and porch. 

TJwrley (St. Swithin's). — 1871. Nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, south porch, and bell- 
turret, in Early Decorated style. Two bells belong- 
ing to the old church arc preserved, also the curious 
porch of old church, with belfry above. 

Ventnor (St. Catherine's). — 1837. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and ornamented tower, with 
florid pinnacles, in Early English st^le. 



Ventnor (Holy Trinity).' — 1862. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and north and south transepts, 
and tower. 

IVhippinghamifit, Mildred's).— 1861 . Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, transepts, and central tower. 
A memorial to the Prince Consort and other royal 
memorials are in the chancel. In the porch is the 
original Norman building. 

^Vhilwell (Our Lady of WhitweU and St. Radi- 
gunde). — Two chapels are under one roof — one form- 
ing the chancel of the other, and separated from the 
nave by a Gothic arch ; the south aisle is also sepa- 
rated by Gothic arches. Probable date that of 
Henry HI. ; Early English window. Norman corbel 
and remains of a fresco are worthy of notice. 

Wootton (St. Edmund).— Built temp, Edward III. 
Part of more ancient structure seems incorporated 
with this church. Nave and chancel, doorway with 
fine Norman arch. 

Yarmouth (St. James). — 1543. Nave, chancel, 
tower, and small chapel near the chancel ; fine monu- 
ment to Sir Robert Holmes, 1666 ; communion-table 
of ancient oak ; Registers from 1614. 

Yaverland, — Temp, Edward I. Nave and chancel 
separated by fine Norman arch ; good Norman door- 
way. 
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On the 6th of October the ancient church of 
Aycliffe, near Darlington, was reopened. The 
cluirch, which is rich m ancient Saxon nnd other 
relics, has been restored ; a new open roof replaces 
a flat one, and other alterations to the structure have 
been made. 

Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., who has, through the 
courtesy of the directors of the Inner Circle Railway, 
taken a very active part in excavations for antiquities 
during the construction of this new line, states that 
large Quantities of Roman pottery, enriched and plain, 
have been found along the line, including some 
admirable specimens o7 Samian ware, as well as 
medieval pottery of native and foreign manufacture. 
There has also been discovered a misccllaneoits col- 
lection of iridescent glass, china, stone cannon-balls, 
&c. A fine piece of the old City wall was disclosed at 
Trinity Square, just below the surface. It was in 
good order, but a length of about 73 feet had to be 
removed, and it was observed in this locality that the 
old ditch had been diverted to the eastward from the 
wall, for some purpose not now apparent. In the 
same quarter were also discovered several interesting 
foundations of Roman buildings ; among others, a 
large area of red tessellated Roman pavement laid on 
a concrete bed. It was supported bv a substructure 
of oak piling, with which in some places were found 
the roots of oak trees, a clearing of vegetation having 
evidently been made by the early colonist previous 
to the erection of the building. A wall, a platform, 
or way on two sides, a gutter, and some ducts also 
remained ; and among these were found fragments of 
pottery and unique semi-cylindrical tiles. Near 
Aldgate medi^^eval walls were met with, as though 
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MEodited with (he fbnndatioiu of the religions hoiue 
of the Hinori:e Order of St- CUir. Contignoiu to 
these was an ancient well, with curb and windljws ; 
and at' the bottom thereof were liiand pottery and 
other objects. A Roman ccmdety b known to 
haTC existed at the Minories, and sepulchral relief 
were accordinetr fontid between Aldgate and TrinitT 
Sijuare, but chiefly nearer the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, from Church Street sotithwards. A massive 
lead coffin wis discovered near to Church Street. It 
was omameDted with scallop shells and a beaded 
paltem of well-known Roman type. Adjoining 
John Street a lai^e quantiiy of remains, wilh two 
black urns, were found ; wbile Roman human remains 
were met with on Ihe City side of the London wall. 
Mr. Price adds that the work is brine continued, 
and, as the line penelralcs thoroughfares full of 
interest from their association with the early history 
ol Ijjndon, further interesting (Jiscoveries may b« 

The eilremely interesting fossili that were dis- 
covered at Charing Cross, London, when the deep 
excavations wire made for Messrs. Dmmmond's 
banking- bouse, have now i>een all identified, pieced 
together, and named. They form more than one 
hundredlspecimens,illui>lraliagH'ith considerable com- 
pleteness the more ponderoas animals that in Pleisto- 
cene limes — coeval with, piob3bIy,the first appearance 
of man on our earth — ranged where Trafalgar Square 
now is. The fosnils include bones of the cave lion ; 
lushs and bones of Ihe mammoth ; tusks and i»nes of 
extinct elephants ; remains of extinct Irish deer, red 
deer, of a species allied to the fallow deer, of rhinoc- 
eros, and olexlincl oxen, from the Pleistocene gravels ; 
bones of the hotse, the sheep, and the shorthorn 
(Celtic) from recent deposits. 

A most imiJortant discovery has just been made in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where an entire Gallo- 
Roman town lias been unearthed. It contains a 
temple 114 yards in length by 70 yards in breadth, 
ballis occupyingtwo hectares, a theatre— the stage of 
which alone measures ninety ysrds — streets, houses, 
and other buildings covering 1 space of nearly seven 
hectares. Tlie excavations arc being continued wilh 
further success, disclosing more cdificen, sculpture in 
Ihe very best style and in good preservation— daliug, 

ol ii 



o be hoped 

that this interesting relic of n bygone age will not be 
suffered lo fall into rack and luin for want of a little 
enterprise and at lent ion. 

While some cxcavatiorswere being conducted in the 
nave of St. Patrick's Cathedral, J.hiblin, an intereiting 
discovery took place alongside tlic second pillar from 
the Earl of Cork's monument on the southern side. 
Here a coffin was discovered, in which was a square 
box containing (be skulls of Dean Swift and Stella, 
together wilh a white glas^ bottle having a ted se^ 
inside which was a manuscript as yet unopened. It 
is understood thai Ihe neck of the bottle will be cut 
in order to get at Ihe manuscript, which will probably 
contain some interesting matter. 



the chancel window* Todor, md tfaa aave 
'■debased En^nh." 

Climfises ef our Amtatfrt im Smtex, 
:harl - ■ ■ 

nblu 
Volui 

The reparation of ibe roof of Thom Falcon O 
has brought to light ■ carred oak cornice d the 
*.□. 1652, carried roundthevliale Mve and B e 
lent preservatiotL 

The work of restoring the palish cfanrch 
Mary, Chard, has just commenced. The chmth 
the hfteentb century, having been built in 146a. 
removing the planter on Ihe walls in the rt,»nt^l { 
were recently discovered traces of ancient pointiivi 
Ihe walls, and on lemoving the modern panrlfii 
piicina was found in a good state of preservation, 
four "squints," or hagioscopes, and on each lid 
llie east window arched recesses, where it is tbo 
images of saints stood, as the brackets which snppc 
them show signs of having been roughly chiselleci 
The representation on the lefl-hand side is a &BUi 
an angel or a seraph, the head and features of^w 
were secured. The picture is executed in oil cok 
am! probably the enancel was tieautifnUy adoi 
with such productions. UndenMath I his was 
" Belief." On Ihe oppo^te side a, pottion of 
I/jrd's Prajer was found, with a represa>t«ti<n 
clouds, and some fine scroll work. Tlie walls ba 
number of siencllings and old Engliefa characters, 
were scarcely legible. 

The Naples correspondent of the Daily Jt 
writes: — The last house excavated at ^mpei in L 
v., Kcgione VIII., is of an anonutlons kind. 1 
situated at the south side of the isola. Its conUl 
lion IS quite unusual, as it posiesses no pruper aliii 
On entering the doorway you find on your r^ 
small stove in the comer of the passage, and on 
left is the kitchen proper with a room for tlai 
Then to ihe right is a row of columns, fiunninc a r 
tangu la r space, in the midst of which is tbetri^nii 
witb the reclining bed formed of masonry, and in 
centre .i cylindriMl table covered with slabs of mas' 
geomtttically arranged. The wait paintings of I 
open space are not uf great value ; there are heads 
Medusa, hypographs, and fantastic birds. Retumi 
into thf piiage there is on the left next 10 Ihe kitel 
an exedra with walls omamenled with white a 
yellow squares, divided by colunms, decoiatian* a 
festoons all in fresco. At the entrance of this vx 
•jc two strange figures ; on the left an infant n 
prised at the sight of a large rat issuing from a In 
and on ibe right the same infant trying to catch t 
rat. On the left wall is a medallion wilh a tm 
figure, two cuplds, and two Hying geniuses, one wi 
a pastoral siaff in Ihe left hand and a bunch erf' gof 
ID the right, the other with Ihe staff in the right ha 
and the left supporting a basket on the should 
llic ojiposite wall is in a bad condition, so that r 
thing can be distinguished bul the faint traces o 
similar medallion. This room was covered, and abc 
it and the kitchen was a second stonr, to which aco 
was had by a staircase at the end of tlie ground fli 
passage and by a similar passage above. 
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The south-western corner of the great bath at 
Bath has now been laid bare 'with its steps and 
pilastered piers. Many fragments have been found, 
but two should be named. One is a carved stone lion 
or sphinx, with conventional nifged mane in addition 
to the more natural fornu The S^e is partially broken 
and the legs are not perfect. The form suggests its 
havii^ been one of the Antifixae on the anjg:les of the 
hipped roofs. (A similar lion was found in bnilding 
the market.) The other is a carved capital of the 
composite order, a base found a few weeks since 
enabling a complete restoration. This column is of 
later character than the greater part of what has 
been hitherto found, and clearly belonged to an 
addition to the baths, a colonnade, or more properljr 
a peristylium, on the south of the baths, in the posi- 
tion now occupied by Swallow Street. This fronted 
the gardens of the baths. With reference to the 
teal's egg mentioned in last month's "news," Mr. 
Davies writes to the Bath Herald that it must have 
been laid when the platform on which it vrzs found 
was overgrown with rushes, and when the cohunns, 
pediments, and pilasters of the ruined baths stood a 
picturesque ruin in a sedgy lake — Aqua Suli«^ a 
deserted city. 

A local link, says an Edinburgh paper, between 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott is about to disap- 
pear. The two great Scottish poets met only once — 
m the house of Principal Ferguson, the historian of 
the Roman Republic, and a leading spirit of the 
literati of Edinburgh in his day. Until lately the 
house remained the finest in the neighbourhood ; but 
a few years ago the garden ground was feued for 
building purposes, and last year the house itself, with 
its three flats, was subdivided into workmen's houses. 
The west gable with the drawing-room window still 
remained, but now this gable is to be closed in by a 
tenement rising beside it ; and in a short time the 
place where Burns and Scott met may be for- 
gotten. 

The recent discovery of human footprints at Car- 
son, Nevada, has created great interest in American 
scientific circles. At a meeting of the Californian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Joseph Lecont^ de- 
tailed the results of a careful examination which he 
has made of this locality. The professor arrived at 
the conclusion that if the footprints were not in a 
quaternary formation they were not likely to be 
older than the upper pleiocene passing into quatemair. 
He observed tnat no one wno studied the tracks 
could fail to note the remarkable general resem- 
blance to human footprints, both in their form and in 
the apparent singleness of each impression. Their 
size called for explanation ; for, although well defined 
as rights and lefts, their straddle was unusually wide. 
They might have been made by a human foot en- 
closed in a raw hide sandal, much larger externally 
than the foot. The bear and mylodon, or gigantic 
ground-sloth, could alone make a track at allresem- 
bling the footprints in size and form, and they were 
not the tracks of either of these ; they were those of 
a biped, more likely man or the anthropoid ape, 
familiarly known as the missing link in the chain of 
human evolution. The track was too much curved 
for any bear. Professor Lecont6 said he knew of no 



animal but a biped which could make such tracks, 
but this was possible for a man with sandals on to do. 
However, as a judicial mind, he desired to hold his 
final scientifically expressed opinion in reserve, await- 
ing fiuther testimony. 

Mr. Alfred Poore, of Salem, Essex Co., Massa- 
chusetts, is publishing the Genealogy of the Family of 
John Poore, Ten Generations, 1615-1880. 

The old and venerable Market Cross at Alston, 
which has stood in the Market Place upwards of 
one hundred years, has been razed to the ground, 
preparatory to a new and more modem structure 
being erected. 

In the latter part of last year the remains of a 
Roman villa were discovered in the village of Box. 
The Rev. H. H. Winwood suggested that a portion 
at least should be bodily taken up. This work has 
been undertaken, and an exhibition formed. The 
remains include a crescent-shaped bath, the sides and 
floor of which are laid with tesserae of white lias. 
There are also sundry specimens of pottery and orna- 
mental brick, together with the bones and teeth of 
animals, all of which were excavated on the site of 
the villa. We believe the remains are to be shown in 
some of the principal towns. 

The forty- ninth meeting of the Archaeological Con- 
gress of France took place at Avignon. A large 
number of savants firom different European countries 
were present at the inauguration of the proceedings. 
After tne business of the first day, an excursion was 
made by the members and their guests to the ancient 
palace of the Popes who reigned in Avignon. 

The Lewes Priory excavations, referred to in our 
last issue are suspended for the present, in consequence 
of Mr. St. John Hope, under whose superintendence 
the work has been carried on, being compelled to 
leave Ixwes for a time. The real business of 
Mr. St. John Hope in Lewes was to make excavations 
at Lewes Castle, where there is good reason to sup- 
pose some really interesting discoveries are in store, 
and this has been delayed while the work at the old 
Priory has engaged attention. 

The Leasowes, the once-&mous home of the poet 
Shenstone, near Hales Owen, is to be let. The 
house is most picturesquely situated, and the land 
which goes with it extends to some 150 acres. Many 
of the famous wits, statesmen, and men of letters 
of the last century have been entertained there, and 
it was there Uiat Shenstone died in 1763. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that 
Messrs. Nimmo & Bain are about to issue a nev 
Library Edition, in ten volumes, of Dr. Lingard's 
History of England, with all the copjrright additions. 

A Royal IVarren ; or, Picturesque Rambles in the 
Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire, by Charles E. Robinson, 
and illustrated by Alfred Dawson, is to be published 
by 'subscription by Messrs. Gilbert of Southampton. 

The church at Stony Stanton, dedicated to St. 
Michael and All Angels, like many of its sister edifices 
throughout Leicestershire, has just passed through the 
hands of the restorers. It is principally in the Elarly 
Decorated style, some traces of Norman architecture 
still remaining. The church imderwent renovation 
and restoration ui 1842, bnt the alterations on both 
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occasions have consisted mainly of interior improve- 
ments, and happily the original constniction of the 
building remains unchanged. The church consists of 
nave, north and south aisle and chancel, with tower 
and spire at the west end. The nave is lofty and of 
capital dimensions, and is lighted by three clerestory 
"nindows on each side. The north aisle has been 
untouched. It is in a somewhat dilapidated condition 
and badly lighted, and signs of decay are observable 
by fissures in the buttresses and portions of the wall. 
The aisle gallery is also allowed to remain, and the old- 
fashioned pews retain their places. The gallery, which 
formerly stretched across the nave, joining those in the 
aisles, and hiding from view a handsome tower arch of 
Perpendicular date has been removed, opening up the 
arch, which has been restored, and displaying in addi- 
tion an inner buttress on each side, surmounted by 
some wrought masonry. Some old traceried panel- 
ling which formerly decorated the front of the 
galleries is now utilized in the chancel, forming a dado 
on the walls. The arches leading from the chancel 
and the aisle to the organ chamber are of uniform con- 
struction. They are formed of moulded jambs, bases, 
and capitals, that leading to the chancel having hood 
moulds with carved terminations representing John 
Wycliffe and Lady Jane Grey. The column of the 
other terminates with pendant corbels. During the 
progress of restoration the workmen came across the 
stairs leading to the ancient rood-loft, which had 
hitherto been blocked np. It has now been partially 
opened up, the upper doorway and a portion of the 
steps being brought to view. The rood-loft was 
originally entered by a doorway in the north aisle, 
which has also been exposed. The church is compara- 
tively bare of monuments, three mural tablets in the 
north aisle, two of which are of comparatively ancient 
date, compnsing the whole. 

The interesting ancient parish church, St. Bartholo- 
mew's, Radcliffe, which existed a.d. 1282, and was 
restored in 1846, is undergoing restoration under the 
superintendence of Messrs. J. Med land and Henry 
Taylor, architects, Manchester. The west end of the 
north aisle is being entirely rebuilt, and a new stone 
window erected. 

The parish church of St. Nicholas, Balhampton, 
has been re-opened after having undergone consider- 
able enlargement and alteration. 

A very interesting discovery hns been made at the 
parish church of Market Drayton. In the demolition 
of the Buntingsdale Chapel, the workmen came upon 
a large alabaster slab. Unfortunately, the slab was 
fractured, but the two piece=; were found to ccmstitute 
what had formerly been a monument to the memory 
of two members of a fnmily who had lived in this 
neighbourhood three hundred years ago. llie greater 
part of the stone is occupied by two effigies, wlio arc 
represented in a recumbert position, with hands up- 
lifted in the act of adoration. The style of the figures 
take us back to the days of "good Queen Bess." 
The male is a bluff hearty- looking man, habited in 
a huge flowing cloak, and the wide breeches alluded 
to by Strutt, and mentioned in the Harlcian MSS., 
(he said breeches being stuffed with hair-like wool- 



sacks. The most attractive of the two ficnres b that 
of the female. Like the fashionables of herdiyaad 
generation, she wears one of those caps, aUaded to by 
Skelton, Henry VIL's poet laureate, in his satined 
picture of a well-known hostess of that time. 

Here is an interesting description of primitive t^ 
count-keeping. A PuUeneytown (Wick) fishcmer 
was settling the other day with a crew of Highlaod 
women. He asked them how many barrels of her- 
rings thev had put through their hand& "How 
many will you say yourself?" was the cautions re- 
joinder. The curer referred to his books, and gate 
the total entered there. The leading woman then 
produced her ** books," consisting of three nicked 
pieces of hoop, which were stowed away iu some 
mysterious recesses about her skirts. One piece ^^ 
presented whole barrels, another halves, and the thiid 
quarters. The chieftainess of the troop counted the 
nicks, and announced that her totals corresponded 
with those in the curer's books. A settlement satis- 
factory to both sides immediately followed. 

A very curious document has recently been dis- 
covered in the State archives of Hesse Darmstadt. 
It is the official tafiff of Darmstadt and Bessungcn, in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, to the execu- 
tioners of those towns for the performance of their 
duties. To boil a criminal in oil brought the execa- 
tioner 24 florins, while breaking a nian on the wheel 
gave but five florins 30 kreutzers. Criminals were 
hanged at 10 florins per head, and burnt alive for 14. 
To apply the torture of the rack brought but five 
doriQs, and branding on the back or forehead or cutting 
off nose and ears were the same price. 

An agitation is now going on in Yarmouth for the 
destruction of the ancient and picturesque toll house. 
"This is," says the Atbtnaum^ ** a unique work of 
its kind in England, and has so many points of inter- 
est that no pains ought to be spared to protect it." 
Sir John Lubbock is said to desire its appropriation 
as a museum, '* thus saving it the ignominious ^e 
of the Carliol Tower at Newcastle, and imitating the 
wise act which preserved for the public the old house 
at Cluny, Paris." • 

The quaint and pretty little church of Biddulph, 
lias been sadly treated. Biddulph was once Norman 
but now modern Gothic. It contained stained glass 
windows from Belgium, a richly carved stone sQtar, 
and an altar-tomb to the Bowyer family, also their 
pew in good carved woodwork. In the chnrchyaid 
is a mortuary cross of Decorated date, and at its re- 
moval seven incised slabs were found at its base- 
ment. We are now informed by the authorities 
during a recent restoration that nothing ancient has 
been cast away or destroyed, only removed to more 
careful keeping in other parts of the church and church- 
yard . The tower was of very ancient architecture, but 
had now become in a ciilapidated state. The 
building was good, but had suff»;rcd n;uch from the 
storms. Part of the parapet had been blown down, 
and other parts removed for the safety of the public 
The tower marked some of the most important eras 
in the history of the country, dating back to the time 
of the Normans, while there were marks of each suc- 
ceeding age of the works of our forefathers. It wts 
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remarkable for the symmetry and elegance of its pro- 
portion. The tower part was the work of the 
eleventh century ; the next stage of the twelfth, 
probably about 70 years later, both good of the kind ; 
while the upper part was carried out in the fifteenth 
century, and there was manifestation of great skill 
shown by the architect in forming this part within the 
walls of the old fabric. 

Seaford Church is to be restored, it being now 
twenty years since this operation was hist performed. 

A trainload of wood arrived in Berlin a few days 
ago, which is creating a great deal of interest among 
antiquaries. The w^xl in question was the founda- 
tion of a bridge supposed to have been built by the 
Romans across the Rhine between Castell and 
Mayence, the date of which was 53 B.C., though of 
course all remnants of the old Roman structure above 
ground have been long swept away. Some work- 
men recently came on the wood while digging to re- 
new an embankment. Most of the wood is to be 
placed in the antiquarian museum at Berlin. Prince 
Alexander of Hesse has bought a quantity, which he 
intends to have made into drawing-room furniture for 
his son, the Prince of Bulgaria. 

Hoggeston Church has been restored. The date 
of the building is about 1350, except the southern 
arcade, which appears to have been erected about a 
century and a half earlier, as the style of a south 
window, opened out and recessed, would show. The 
tower stands at the west end of the north aisle, and 
contains three bells. There is a door into the south 
aisle, under an obtuse-pointed arch, and another at 
the west end of the nave. Above the latter is a large 
muUioned window of three trefoil-lieaded lights. 
The windows in the east end of the aisles are good, 
and there is a curious one-light window in the west 
end of the south aisle. The other windows are plain 
and modem ; those of the clerestory are blocked. 
Three pointed arches on each side divide the nave 
and aisles — supported on the north side (by octagon 
columns, and on the south by circular pillars. In the 
south aisle is a trefoiled piscina, and the original door- 
way and four of the stone steps remain which led to the 
rood-loft. In the work of restoration all the roofs 
had to come off, and very few of the old timbers were 
capable of being used again. The chancel, which 
was in a reduced condition when the work was under- 
taken, has been restored to its original length. All 
the chancel is now new except two portions of the 
side walls. The recumbent eftigy of a man in a long 
robe, which was formerly on the north side of the 
altar, has been removed to a corresponding position 
in the extended portion of the building. Thi3 
is stated to represent the founder of the church, 
"William de Bermingham, who died lord of Hoggeston 
Manor in 1 342, and it is said that the statue holds in 
its hands the model of a church. When the floor of 
the chancel was removed several years ago, the bones 
of five or six persons were discovered immediately 
beneath this ancient monument. The features of the 
face of the figure have been worn away by time ; and 
at the feet, which are very small, is a quadruped 
(couchant), not easily ascertained, minus the head. 
The altar tomb of Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Mayne, 
of Creslow, who died in 1599, which formerly stood 



near the door in the south aisle, has been removed to 
the eastern end of that portion of the church. The 
several slabs in the floor, near this monument, are 
inscribed to the Mayne family. The exterior of the 
wall of the nave above this aisle bears the date 1623, 
from which it lias been conjectured that the greater 
part of the side of the church was re-erected at that 
period. It is probable that the south wall was under- 
mined by excavating vaults beneath the south aisle, 
as the burial places of the family of Mayne. 

Corrc0pont)cncCt 

MAXWELLS OF MUNCHES. 

Mrs. H. Strickknd writes :— " Helen Maxwell*' will 
find all particulars of — 

1st. The Maxwells of Munches (which place is in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, not Dumfriesshire) in 
the Book of CarUaverock ; Memoirs of the Maxwells, 
Earls of Nithsdale^ by W. Eraser, Edinburgh, pub- 
lished in 1873. 

2nd. Of the family to whom Carleaverock Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, now belongs (Lord Henries) ; and the 
history of the castle itself, in the same work}; also in 
the Imperial Gmetteer of Scotland^ by J. M. Wilson. 

THE POLE FAMILY. 

(v. 239; vi. 183.) 

I hope before long to contribute to your columns a 
note on the true pedigree of Pole, but meanwhile it 
may be as well to warn your readers against the guesses 
of dilettante genealogists. The suggestions that the 
Poles were identical with the De la Poles, and that 
Sir Richard was ** cozen german to King Henry VII." 
in virtue of having marriol a cousin of Henry s wife, 
or (by the subsequent discovery) of having a Tudor 
for his mother, are all equally unfortunate, all equally 
at variance with the plain facts of the case. It may 
be added that consobrinus^ when used in a restricted 
sense, meant "son of mother's sister ;** in this case a 
perfectly acourate description. F. C. L. is wrongs 
therefore, both in premiss and in conclusion. 

J. H. Round. 



FOOTSTEPS OF THE ENGLISH IN 
GERMANY. 

(vi. 51O 
Mr. Davis* warning against hasty conclusions in 
this matter was need^. Yet, if Dr. Brandes, in his 
most interesting Paper, has included some doubtful 
instances, he has also omitted many which are clear, 
and which would have furiher strengthened his 
position. The following, for instance, I believe, are 
unnoticed by Isaac Taylor. Colbe, near Magdebui^g, 
suggests our Colby in Norfolk. Magdeburg itself is 
reproduced in Maydenburh, which I have marked in 
my Domesday plan of Colchester, and which still 
exists. Frankmbostel in Hanover may possibly be 
compared with our Ditchling bostel {i.e., t>eacon) on 
the South Downs. JVoibeck (near Munster) reminds 
tts of fVelbeck Abbey. Burgstali suggests the famous 
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BMir(BvLrh?)-sta/if while such names as Oztede, 
Hersted, and Norden might easily be pauralleled in 
England. But there happens to be one case, of which 
I am personally cognizant, and which shows how 
these parallels may lurk unsuspected. Between Cleves 
and Cologne lies the rising manufacturing town of 
Crefeld, unnoticed on early maps. In Essex there 
was formerly a family of Crefeld or Creffeild, stated 
by Le Neve in his Ccttalogue of Knij^kis to have come 
over from the Low Countries under Elizabeth. This, 
however, was auite erroneous. They can be traced 
back to an early period in Essex, and, beyond that, 
into Suffolk, where they originally appear as De 
Cnsfe!d{circ. Hen. III.), a name which they assumed 
from a locality. They appear long to have been 
extinct in the male line, but their name has been 
gracefully perpetuated in streets on their former pro- 
perty, where it will form another link between our- 
selves and our Teutonic ancestry. 

J. H. Round. 



THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(v. 61-65.) 

A perusal of Mr. Round's courteous criticism has 
convinced me that he has misapprehended my argu- 
ment, if not the entire question. 

In my own argument certain elementary proposi- 
tions were assumed as granted. The first was that 
prizage represented a tax in kind — the outcome of 
purveyance — and custom a percentage, to whatever 
value, in specie. Dependent hereon is the second 
proposition, also assumed, since it has never hitherto 
been denied — viz., that prizage, in the above "nature" 
undefined (not in proportion as Mr. Round makes me 
say), was technically applied to wines alone, all tem- 
porary requisitions, unconnected as they were with 
the mercantile status, being relegated to the heading 
"Purveyance.*' Now, unless these propositions arc 
granted, it will be impossible for any one to follow the 
great legal arguments in this case, for they are the 
veritable alphabet of the question. 

But granting them, the rest is easy. We have the 
prizage of wines and the "butlerage" of wines, the 
former a requisition in kind (since the natives chose 
to retain it), the latter a custom percentajje. In later 
times the king's butler combinea the dual office, and 
collected both purveyance and oistom. With regard 
to other taxes, there was the great custom, also of the 
nature of a purveyance ; the port dues, subsidiary to 
the prizage, and to which I apprehend that Mr. 
Round's plural most fitly belongs; and the petty 
customs, of the nature of a subsidy. 

The ratio of any of the above depends of course on 
the application of Mr. Round's force majeure. In 
mediaeval times it was the purveyance that recouped 
the Crown ; in Tudor times the impost, a term which, 
for the sake of distinction, should never be applied to 
earlier transactions as Mr. Round applies it. 

Therefore, when Mr. Round speaks throughout his 
fluent Pftpcr, of the "Butlerage" as synonjrmous with 
the "rnzage," regarding both as a custom imposed 
by the Crown, we may suppose, as a rude sportsman 
doubly charges his weapon " for good luck, he £uls 
to apprehend the whole line of my argument. To 



class prizage with the parvae msfomg* is tlie 
grievous error that any writer coald fidl into. 

The " Butlerage" was of course the oommilatioa 
of the prizage into a petty custom, and was paid by 
aliens alone, who consequently paid no prizage. 
Prizage was the ancient toll in kind retained tor dmoe 
by natives, who therefore paid no bntleiage, as it vii 
afterwards called. The natives and denizens differed 
in degree, the fonaer possessing the status of " liboi 
homines," while the qualification' of the denijseDVSs 
residential. A want of knowledge of these distinc- 
tions has been the cause of most of Mr. Romid's 
errors. 

It is the same when he speaks of the aax. " Butler- 
age rate," the real rate being 2j., and the whoOy 
different prizage (which is there meant) being "ac- 
counted for" — bought in, in fact — ^for the nominal som 
of 2Qf ., for the ofhcer had to deliver an account like 
other people. 'The real butler and batlerage (Pift- 
cema capitalis Anglic) of Mr. Round only date fron 
Edward III. 

I believe the remainder t f Mr. Round's emendatxons, 
apart firom his misapprehension of my technical phrase- 
ology, are not meant as more than conjectural ones^ 
but I cannot allow that he upsets any of my facts, for 
the only other authority he brings against me» being of 
the reign of James I., is totally valueless, and must be 
at once rejected. The Butlerage has no constitntioBal 
or fiscal value aAer the reign of Elizabeth. The re- 
maining instance, as applying to the prizagey and not 
to the butlerage, is, I have shown, beside the mark. 

With regard to my historical inaccuracies, Processor 
Stubb^fwhom, by the way, I did not intend either to 
*' attack ' or " assail") is no doubt right in his version 
of the ** colloquium," which is only that of nineteen 
people out of twenty ; but I fail to see how his Consti- 
tutional History (which I did consult on &fr. Round's 
own showing) supphes the deficiencies oif his select 
charters, as Mr. Round puts the matter. Also, I 
would wish to observe that any decent history will 
show that the "maltolte of 1297" was prior to Ae 
"episode of the refractory earls," and did {inter edia) 
"produce" it As I mentioned no individual article 
of the Confirmatio chartarum, I do not see the point 
of Mr. Round's tion sequitur. 

In conclusion, I fear that such an excellent scholar 
as Mr. Round has rather wasted his energies withont 
advancing anything new in reviewing this quesdoa 
from a casual stand-point. 

The merits of the case are too involved to permit 
any man to decide on them without a searching refe- 
rence to the technical arguments of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods. These he may illustrate, as I have 
attempted to do, by his own instances, but the latter 
should be drawn exclusively firom the working accounts 
of a contemporary dale. Without this be practised, 
conjecture and analogy will but prove delusive. 

Hubert Hall. 

4S Colville Gardens, W. 

P.S. — I perceive that Mr. Round is gradually learning 
the history of this question at my expense. In his first 
letter he disputed the individuality of the prizage ; now 
he insists upon its technical definition. 

I should be adiamed to confess the time or labour 
that I have bestowed upon the present subject, but I 
can assure Mr. Round that it was more than eno«gb 
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to have enaUcd me to luaster the primary meaning of 
the term prizage — viz^ that the Crown took prizd^le 
wines at its <nvn price^ a definition which may Ije 
found in any Law Dictionary. 

To go straight to the point — I objected to the 
statement of Professor Stubbs that prizage was the 
royal right to take one cask out of ty^ ten at acxr. 
the cask, and J proved beyond question that the Crown 
did not take one cask out of every ten. In ie]>ly to 
the assertion that the rate was fixed at lar., a state- 
ment as misleading ai* though a future writer should 
define ihe Income Tax as equivalent to 5</. on the first 
half and %d, on the second half of the financial year, 
I suggested, in all good faith, that Professor Stubbs' 
authority, Mad ox, must have mistaken some other 
prize for the Recta Prisa. For, I said, Madox does 
certainly imply that ''a due of 20jr. in the cask, in 
etcquietandc^ was an ordinary .one." 

'iA<yv Mr. Round, palpably oblivious of the meaning 
of in acquictando^ makes me say that a custom of 2ar. 
paid by the merchants was the ratio of the prizage. 
But what I did say was, quoting loosely from Madox,* 
that a credit or onus of 2Qr. was acauitted by the 
accountant («/ se quietum reddat) thougti whether for 
the recta prisa, or to balance the frectagiumf for wines 
presented free of toll to religious houses, &c., was not 
stated ; yet no doubt for the latter, since London, &c., 
were notoriously exempt from the recta prisa. My 
meaning, moreover, was ueifectly clear from the second 
use of *' acquietatio," below. I admit that I tried to 
prove too much for my cause, and that prizage was 
usually taken at zos, under Henry III. ; but Professor 
Stubbs (whom I had myself charged with here mis- 
reading Madox) had no nigbt to make a sweeping 
definition from that circumstaaoe. Madox, certauily, 
does not breathe a word about the prizage being fixed 
at 2,0s. for any time. 

Also I had no wish to prove that London was 
consistently free from prizage. Mr. Round will 
read in the third instalment of my Paper, "It was 
seldom, however, that even the Hberi homines of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt from 
prizage.'' Mr. Round quotes me as saying that 
Madox, followed by Professor Stubbs, depended on 
a chamberlain's account for Sandwich, temp, Henry 
VII. But I added that London and Sandwich were 
'^^ then independent franchises;" neither is it fair of 
Mr. Round to suppose me ignorant of what I have 
myself in its pioper place proved to satiety. But 
what in the name of History has Henry VII. to do 
with chamberlains, or Sandwich, or Madox ? Cluim- 
berlains were an expedient of the time of Henry III. 
and his fore-goers. Sandwich was acquired by the 
Crown from its spiritual lords under Edward I. ; while 
Madox, surely, could never have dreamed of ex- 
tending his reiiearches into the sixteenth century, con- 
sidering that he did not write a word herein later than 
Edward II. Henry VII., of course, as my original 
MS. shows, is a glaring misfurint for Henry ill., 
therefore the effect of Mr. Round's refutation of my 
truly astounding assertion by a nearly contemporary 



patent^ ( 1 5 19^ is soaouewhat aiaited. Mr. Round can - 

not have the reputation of Stubbs 'or Madox greatly 
at heart if he did not trouble to inform himself of what 
century they were writing or did ever write, respec- 
tively. 

Finally, I cannot see that Mr. RiKmd has made one 
point, or elucidated a smgle difficulty. That it was 
easy to have done both, I never doubted. I only meant 
my Paper to be suggestive. I am very grateful to 
any one, and especially to such an authonty as Mr. 
Round, who can spaie the time for ''putting me 
straight." But if they try to do this off-hand they run 
the nsk of putting other people wrong. 

H. H. 
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Et in aquietando cccciiij ; dolia vini gallici, 
&c., scil. pretium dolij xx'." &c. 

t ' * £t nullam prisam capiati^ (scil. vinorum) nisi 
ubi prisa solet antiquitus capL" Pat. 5 j. m. 4. 



RUNIC CROSS. 

(vi. p. 87.) 

Your correspondent will find a description of the 
Runic Cross, at Bewcastle, in the first volume of 
Hutdiinson's History «f Cumberland, In Bishop 
Gibson's edition of Camden it is called "a cross of 
an entire square stone, about 20 ft. high, and 
curiously wrought." 

There is, or used to be, another cross three miles 
from Bewcastle, at a place called Cross HiU, near 
the Maiden Way, but whether it is Runic or not I do 
not know. 

H. S. CowP£&. 

Elmwood, Ludbury, Harrow. 
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A WIG LAW CASE. 

An Inquisition on a Periwig may sound somewhat 
frivolous, but the result of such a one in the reign of 
Charles II. will at least prove that it was no light 
matter for a beau to be denuded in a drunken brawl 
after the likeness of Hogarthian heroes. On the last 
day of November, 1663, Jerrard White, gent., of St. 
Clement Danes, was thus despoiled of his *' Jaberi- 
culus, anglice Periwigg," which he was then carrying 
on his head as part of his proper goods and chattels. 
For fourteen days Jerrard White dispensed with a wig, 
but on the 15th he espied his property on the person 
of another. The latter refused to give it up, and 
jjnidcntly ** disposed of and convert«l** it forthwith, 
" to his own proper use," to " the damage'' of White, 
;f 40. A jury at Westminster solemnly sat or the 
periwig, and assessed the damage and costs at j^y 12/. 
— say ^ 25 of our money. H . H . 

* Mr. Round's interpretation of this fact is most 
erroneous. The true explanation will be found in the 
following extract, of which I could produce a hundred 
similar ones in Tudor times. " London — Et oneratur 
super compotum de xvjU de precio quatuor dolionim 
vini Hugonis Vaughan mercatoris Indigene in portu 
predicto hoc anno accidentium ^x ipsum Hugonem 
colore Ubertatis civitatis Londinij detentium asseren- 
tem se fore civem commorantem infra libertatem 
civitatis predicte, cum hie oneratur pro eo quod dictus 
Hugo commoratur extra libertatem civitatis predicte,*^ 
— Pipe Accounts. Bun. 335-2. 
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Enclose 4//. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three lVords» All replies to a nnmbir should 
he enclosed in a blank envelope^ with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager, 

Note. — All Aditertisements to reach the office by 
the lyh of the month, and to be addressed—Th^ 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.G. 

77ie Manager unshes to draw attention to the feut that 
he cannot undertake to forward post cards, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to caifcr postage of same to 
advertiser. 



For Sale. 

Large Collection of Tokens for Sale ; maj be 
!;elect^ from, cheap. — L. Clements, 12, Piermont 
Road, Peckham Rye. 

Harleian Society Publications, including Register 
Series and following privately printed uniform voU. i-^ 
Foster's Yorkshire,! 584-1612 ; Colby's Devon, 1564; 
Columb-Major Register, 1 539-1 780; Stock-Har\'ard 
Roister, 1 563- 1 700 ; Visitation of Derbyshire, 1662; 
Suffolk, 1561-77, 1612. 28 vols, jf35.— 203, Care of 
Manager. 

Handsome Gold Brooch, with Guard Ring attached, 
containing choice Etching of Haddon Hall on dark 
stone obtained from the estate; size of etching, 
jlx2} inches; the details of this work are beauti- 
ftuly fine. Price £^ lOr.— J. M. Smith, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Bentley*s Miscellany, 8 vols., xv.-xxii. Cruikshank*s 
and Leech's Plates, good condition, £1 . — The Monu- 
ments and Genii of St. Paul's and V/estminster Abbey, 
by G. L. Smith, 2 vols., 1826, plates, loj.— P. 
Terentii Aptiri Comedie a Guidine Juvenale Ex- 
planata, &c., black letter, 1508, with MS. notes in a 
contemporary hand, — also Mancincllum (A.) Anpi- 
menta Satyrarum Juvenalis, 1507* stamped, pigskin 
leather and metal clasps, small folio, 40J. — ^J. M. 
Smith, Carolgate, Retford. 

Thirty Greek Imperial and Antonomous Copper 
Coins of Hypsepa, Assus, Aphrodisias, Erytnrse, 
Magnesia, &c., for sale. What offers for the lot? 
Approval. — 199, Care of Manager. 

A Hornbook. — Ruskin's Stones of Venice, full calf, 
1st edition, 3 vols.; Modem Painters, 5 vols., 1873, 
cloth. — Ruskin and Turner's H.irbours, 1st edition, 
cloth, 1856. — Turner's Views in England and Wales, 
1 vols., tree calf, 1838. — Book of Gems, 3 vols., ist 
edition, blue cloth, 1836. — Roscoe's Novelists' 
Library, set of nineteen vols., cloth, uncut, 1st edition, 
illustrated by Cruikshank. — Knight's Arabian Nights, 
3 vols., cloth, 1839.— A few Baskerville Classics, 4to, 
full Russia.— -Chippendale's Cabinetmaker's Director, 
folio, I755t rare. — Presentation copy Dickens' 
Christmas Books, 5 vols., cloth. — W^ill only sell these 
books to private collectors. No dealers need apply. 
— 200, Care of Manager. 

Antique Curious Oak Inlaid Chest, 2Qr.-*^Pendant 



Oak Knife Case, ^.— Old Swords and Pistols.— Utt 
of out-of-print books sent for inspection. — Mr. Shsv, 
Writtle, Essex. 

Hurdis* Villa^ Curate, &c.. Portrait— Ploder's 
Guide, 7th edition* — ^Andover Token for TWl^ 
pence. — H. Brown, 164, York Road, Lambeth. 

Blackwood's Majgazine, 4 year% 187^-1878^ in- 
bound, cost jf6, all for izx. — Penny Magazine^ 5 vok, 
bound, 1840-44, all for dr. — ^The Critic, 5 vols., 1844- 
1847, all for 7 J., scarce. — Ancient Ecdesiastial 
History, 1702, price 8r. All in excellent conditioi^ 
202, Care of Manager. 

Bloomfield's Poems, 2 toIs., 1800^ plates If 
Bewick, i is, ; Ruskin's Modem Painters, 1st editioB, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto ami his Woib 
in Padua, £i is. — ^'Hie Sepulchral Monuments of 
Italy, rare, lOf. — Evenings at Haddon Hall, im 
clean copy, i8j.— Bunyan, " The Barren Fig Tree,' 
3rd edition, 1693, venr rare, lor. Joseph Lnci^ 
Claremont House, South Hackney. £. 

Very handsomely carved Ancient Oak Sideboards— 
198, Care of Manager. 

Autograph Letters. —Apply to R. H.^ 1 5, BrooUyi 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

IlavergaVs Fasti Herefordenus. plates, mm 
coloured, 410, cloth, anticjue, rare, ;^— Phillips's 
Cider, with notes, historical and explanatory, by 
Dunster, 8vo, calf, lOr. 6d. — Herefordshire ynew%, a 
large lot — ^J. W. ll, Kington, Herefordshire. 

The Spectator, 8 vol£, whole calf, neat, and* is 
very fine condition, each voL with copper frootii- 
piece and vignette on title-page ; London, printai 
for T* & R. Tonson and S. Draper, lor. — Boc^-Plale 
of Samuel Pearson, a former owner of the abofc^ 
price IS, — Book Plate of D. Zach. cor. id> UffenbtdL 
Kl.F. (a very fine and scarce plate, showing the inteiior 
of a librarv, taken from a copy of *' A Second Yindi- 
cation of the Reasonableness of Christianity,*' &&, bv 
John Locke, 1697), price 20r.~Book-Piate of W. / 
Reynolds (Coroner for Essex), about 1750, signed by I 
engnn'er, 2s, 6d, — And a numi>cr of Modem Book- f 
Plates at 2s 6,/. per dozen, sent on approval. — W. £. 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Wanted to Purchass, 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokeus. — ^Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
Avith me county. — ^J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Baikiis^ 
Temple. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Kent, Soney, 
Southwark, Sussex, and Town Pieces for Cash, or 
Exchange Duplicates ; and Tokens of every other 
county. — L. Clements, 12, Piermout Road, Peckham 
Rye. 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covets 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange. — J. M-, 
Henrietta Street, Bath. 

History of Cumberland. — 201, Care of Manager. 

Peacham*s Compleat Gentleman. — Minor for 
Magistrates. — Hey wood's Hierarchii — Nashe's Qoar- 
temio. — Treatyse of Hunting (SirW. Cockayne).— 
Poor Robin's Almanack, 1684.— H. E. Taylor, WhidL- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged*— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 
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By G. B. Leathom. 

|H£ various associations of Christinas 
have been so frequently discussed 
that the subject might fairly be 
supposed to be exhausted, and yet 
there are many points of interest which still 
need investigation, and in continuation of 
the project commenced this year, it will be 
well to place some of these before our readers. 
We propose to touch upon these points in 
the following pages. 

The festival of the birth of Christ was 
celebrated by different communities of the 
early Christians at various periods of the 
year, and it was not until the fourth century 
that the present season was definitely fixed 
upon. This is said to have been the act of Julius 
I., Pope of Rome, a,d. 337-352. There can 
be no doubt that the end of December does 
not represent the true anniversary, and there 
is reason to believe that the celebration was 
transferred from the last month of the Jewish 
year, when the birth was known to have 
taken place, to the last month of the Christian 
year. 

We have already alluded in the article on 
Martinmas to the supposed connection 
between the mass or feast days and the 
service of the mass, and we must again make 
a passing allusion to it here, noting at the 
same time that we are sadly in want of more 
historical light on the point. The philo- 
logists have settled it that the one is derived 
from the other, but they await corroborative 
evidence from history. Surely evidence, 
either corroborative or the reverse, must be 
available somewhere if we could only get a 
clue to it. 

It is airious that, although the Saxons 
used the word mas so largely for the feast 
days, the chief of all does not appear to have 
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been at all generally called Christmas until 
after the Norman Conquest. The name for 
the natural occurrence of the winter solstice, 
" Midwinter," or the term applied to the 
Pagan celebration of it, viz., ** Yule," were 
generally applied to Christmas after the con- 
version of the Saxons to Christianity. In 
the Saxon Chronicle we almost invariably 
read of "midwinter," but in and after 
A.D. 1 09 1 we meet with "Cristes maesse." 
It still, however, remains a point worthy of 
consideration whether the Midwinter Day of 
the Saxon Chronicles was actually Christmas 
Day, as usually supposed by the authorities, 
or whether it was not intended to describe, 
as it would correctly do, the day of the winter 
solstice — the shortest day — which falls on 
the 2 1 St December. As, however, Christmas- 
tide covers a period of at least twelve days, 
so also Yule-tide covered a similar space of 
time, and therefore the two would to a great 
extent coincide. 

The name of Yule [says Mr. Elton], derived from 
the turning of the sun in its annual course, was given 
to the two months which preceded and followed the 
winter solstice, but the year oeganon " mothers' night," 
now Christmas Eve, when the women took part in a 
nocturnal watch.* 

The whole history of Yule-tide takes us 
back to a period of our national history 
which lies buried far back in the tribal and 
ethnological beginnings of our race. One 
little incident alone, the lighting of the Yule- 
log from the remaining embers of the last 
y^s log, opens up a history of the past into 
which we dare not enter, because, first, it 
would absorb more space than can be 
afforded to a single article, and, secondly, 
because it has already been touched upon in 
our volume for last year. But it must be 
noted, now that our articles on the popular 
archaeology of the months have drawn to 
their dose, how constantly and persistently the 
customs now clustering round the feast days 
of Christianity, were once customs performed 
at various times in the pagan routine of village 
life. This is surely a most important result 
to have obtained from our researches into 
this subject, and it deserves the attention 
of the scientific students of folklore. It is 
not mere accident — it has a definite cause — 
and though up to the present time it has, we 
believe, been an unknown problem^ there is 



• Elton, Oriiims ofEngliMh History, p. 411. 
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Sufficient interest and value in it to deserve 
further investigation. 

Omens from the seasons and weather at 
Christmas are very plentiful, and we must 
quote one example from Harleian MS. (No. 
^*S7i fols« 152-4), as it is applicable to the 
present year : — 

IF Christmas on a Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see. 
And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in the summer truth to tell; 
Stern winds shall then be and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long ; 
While battles they shall mulliply, 
And great plenty of beasts shaii die. 
They that be bom that day I ween. 
They shall be strong each one and Kcen, 
He shall be found that stealeth ou^ht, 
Though thou be sick thou diest not. 

One especial feature of Christmas customs 
is the representation of mumming plays 
or masques. This subject has a history yet 
to be written. The mumming plays, as they 
have come down to us upon the waves of 
popular tradition, are a very curious and 
valuable portion of folklore. As Mr. Nult 
has pointed out {Folklore Record^ iii. 114), 
they contain features very significantly pa- 
rallel to the folktale proper. If this fact 
leads to the identification of the incidents of 
the popular mumming pky with those of 
the folktale, there will have been restored to 
English folklore an important factor which 
at present seems almost to have died out. 
Mr. J. S. Udal, in his valuable contribution 
to the third volume of the Folklore Record^ 
has done so much towards telling us the 
chief facts at present known of the mum- 
ming plays that it is unnecessary to do more 
Ikan record this reference to the subject. 
3But putting on one side the folklore aspect 
of the question, there is another view which 
leads us to an interesting problem in the 
history of manners and customs. How far 
has the mumming play contributed towards 
the creation of the legitimate drama ? It has 
been over and over again asserted that the 
miracle plays formed the beginning of 
dramatc representation in modem Europe, 
and that the influence of Roman and Greek 
dramatic art soon brought about a distinct 
branch of amusement in the representation 
of plays written by special authors. Under 
this view of the case, mumming plays have 
been relegated to the position of degene- 



rate successors to the mifacle pteySb Bat 
this cannot be. The fMktate mddeiMs of 
mumming plays point to a far inoie andent 
origin than the biblical incidents of minuje 
plays* All early nations have some fbrmi of 
dramatic art — the war dance, the festival 
ceremonies, so elaborate among primitive 
peoples are early dramas. The immediate 
successor of these ceremonies is the mum- 
ming play. As a popular custom, we knowi it 
was very wide spread^ forming one of the 
features of Christmas r(tetiv{ties in almost 
every village in England. And it penetrated 
to the Court. This is exactly the link Wiifch 
connects the popular mumming play with the 
professional drama. The Court and llt)bht 
of the land would soon desire something 
more than the constant repetition of the 
village ceremony, and it was this which 
brought about a new development The 
mumming play represented the very cruder 
form of drama^ but it has features particularly 
close to some of the scenes given by Shake- 
speare. Thus the play acted in M^klsummef^s 
Night Dream has pciBonal representations of 
impersonal objects, and this is one of the 
features of the mumming play. Shakespeare, 
it is well known, appealed to popular custom 
for so many of his incidents that here, too^ 
it must be admitted we have evidence of the 
first literary enshrinement of popular custom. 
And thus we are gradually led to the position 
of Christmas plays being written specially for 
the Court. We can only touch upon the 
bare outline of this important subject. It 
reached its utmost height during the re- 
flected period from the Tudor rule in England, 
under the reign of the first Stuart. 

Masques at Court were given at all times 
of the year, but New Year's Day, Twelfth 
Night, and Shrove Tuesday were probably 
those most favoured. Two of Ben Jonson's 
masques, however, were presented at Christ- 
mas proper — one of these, given in 1616, was 
entided, " Christmas his Masque." Two of 
the characters are thus described: — "Minced 
Pie, like a fine cook's wife, dressed neat ; 
her man carrying a pie dish and spoons." 
" Baby-Cake, drest like a boy, in a fine long 
coat, biggin, bib, muckender, and a little 
dagger; his mother bearing a great cake 
with a bean and a pease." Christmas him- 
self is thus described : — " Enter Christm as^ 
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with two or three of the guard attired in 
round hose, long stockings, a close doublet, 
a high-crowned hat, with a brooch, a long 
thin beard, a trunchedtt, little ruflfe, white 
shoes, his scatfii and gaiters tied cross, and 
his drum beaten before him." 

One other masque presented at Court at 
Christmas, 16x7^ is entitled "The Vision of 
Delight." This is an elegant piece, in which 
Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, Laughter 
and Wonder accompany Delight, but there is 
little in it which has any bearing upon tht 
history of Christmas. 

Shortly after this period, however, the 
growing influences of the Puritans brought 
about a different state of things. The old 
cheer and festivities of Christmas gradually, 
from the reign of James I., gave way before 
the stem fanaticism of the succeeding periods. 
This is amply illustrated by many facts to be 
gained from the historical records of the 
• seventeenth century. Whether in conse- 
quence of this, or as forerunner of it, we 
cannot say, but country Christmasses vrere 
much altered by reason of the nobility flock- 
ing to London. Mr. Chappell prints, in his 
Popular Music of the Olden lYmes^ a ballad 
called " Christmas's Lamentation," in which 
the writer cohiplains of the flocking of the 
nobility to London. 

Christmas beef and bread is tum'd into stones, 

Into stones and silken rags ; 
And Lady Money sleeps and makes moans, 

And makes moans in misers* bags ; 
Houses where pleasures once did aliound. 
Nought but a (log and a shepherd is found, 

Welladay ! 
Places where Christmas revels did ketp, 
Now are become habitations for sheep. 

Welladay, Welladay, 

Welladay, where sbould 1 stay ? 

A letter of Chamberlain's to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, written Dec 21, 1627, contains 
the following information bearing on this 
complaint : — 

Divers lords and persond|ges of quality hktt mode 
means to be dispensed withall for going into the 
country this Christmas according to the prodama* 
tion ; but it will not be granted, so that they pack 
away on all sides for fear of the wofsl.— MvA<?/yx 
Fragrcssts of James L 

But these were indications only of some- 
thing more serious still against the festivities 
of old Christmas. Evelyn records in his 
diary of the Christmas of 1652 : "No sermon 



anywhere ; no church being petmitted to be 
open \ so observed it at home." And in the 
same year^ Sir Thomas Gower, writing to 
Mr. John Langley, on Dec. 18, says \'^ 

There is little worth writing^ most of the time being 
spent in endeavouring to take awav the esteem Km 
of Christmas Day, to which end order was made that 
whoever would open shops shonld be protected l^ 
the State ; yet I heard of no more than two who did 
so, and one of them bad better have givea j(f 50 his 
wares were so dirtyed : and secoiidl/ that no ser- 
mons should be preached, which was observed (for 
ought I hear) save at Liacoln^s Voa^^^IRsU MS. 
Commission Aep^rls, v. 192. 

In the foUowinj^ year Evelyn writes : ** No 
chuit^hes or pubhc worship. I was f^n to 
pass the devotions of that Blessed Day with 
my family at home." I'he next year's entiy 
is : " 1654. Christmas Day. No public 
offices in churches 5 but penalties to ob- 
servers ; so as I was constramed to celebrate 
it at home." In 1655 we read : " There was 
no more notice taken of Christmas Day in 
chunches." The season was still more em- 
bittered It was at this holiday time that 
Evelyn made the following record : — 

I went to London, where Dr. Wild preached the 
funeral sermon of Preaching ; this being the last day ; 
after which Cromwell's proclamation was to take 
place, that none of the Church of England should 
dare either to preach, or administer Sacraments, 
teach school, &c., on pain of imprisonment or exile* 
So this was the moumfuUest day that in my life I 
had seen, or the Church of England herself since the 
Reformation, to the great rejoicing of both Priest 
and Presbyter. So pathetic was his discourse that ft 
drew many tears from the auditory* Myseif^ w^ 
and some of our family, received the Conunuaioik 
God make me thankful who hath hitherto provided 
for us the food of our souh as well as bodies. T^t 
Lord Tesus pity our distressed Church, and bring 
back the Captivity ci Zioii» 

What could not be celebrated in public 
was performed in private. On the Christmas 
Day of 1656, Evelyn chronicles his going 
** to London to receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, this holy festival, at Dr> Wild's lodgings, 
where I rejoiced to find so full an assembly 
of devout and sober Christians." ** Jt6th. I 
invited some of my neighbours and tenants, 
according to custom, and to preserve hospi- 
tality and charity." By next year some of 
the clergy had bolder grown, but their bold- 
ness was met by rough treatment Here is 
a record of the day, a.d. 1657 : — 

I went to London with my wife to celebrate 
Christmas I>ay, Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter 
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Chapel, on Michah vii. 2. Sermon ended, as he was 
going to the Holy Sacrament, the Chapd was sor- 
roonaed with solmers, and all the commnnicants!and 
assembly surprized and kept prisoners bv them ; some 
in the house, others carried away. It feu to my share 
to be confined to a room in the house, where yet I 
was permitted to dine with the master of it, the 
Countess of Dorset, Lady Hutton, and some odiers 
of Quality who invited me. In the afternoon, came 
CoL Whalley, Goffe, and others from Whitehall, to 
examine us one by one. Some they committed to 
the Marshal, some to prison. When I came before 
them, they took my name and abode, examined me, 
why, contrary to the ordinance made, that none 
should any longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteemed bv them), I durst offend 
and particularly pray for Charles Stuart, for which 
we had no Scripture. I told them we did not pray 
for Charles Stuart, but for all Christian Kings, 
Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so doing, 
we prayed for die King of Spain too, who was their 
enemy and a Papist ; with other frivolous and en- 
snaring questions and much threatening ; and finding 
no colour to detain me, they dismissed me with much 
pity of my ignorance. There were men of high flight 
and above ordinances, and spoke spiteful things of 
our Lord's Nativity. As we went up to receive the 
Sacrament, the miscreants held their muskets against 
us, as if the/ would have shot us at the altar, but yet 
suffering us to finish the office of Communion, as 
perhaps not having instructions what to do in case 
they found us in that action. So I got home, late the 
next day, blessed be God. 

Of the anniversaries of 1658 and 1659, there 
is no record, but we have this " Jubilate," 
on November 25, 1660: "Dr. Rainbow 
preached before the King, on Luke ii. 14, of 
the glory to be given God for all his mercies; 
especially for restoring the Church and Go- 
vomment Now the service was performed 
with music, voices, &c., as formerly." On 
the Christmas Day following, Evelyn writes : 
*' Preached at the Abbey, Dr. Earle, Clerk 
of his Majesty's Closet, and my dear friend, 
now Dean of Westminster, on Luke ii. 13, 14, 
condoling the breach made in the public joy 
by the lamented death of the Princess" (of 
Orange, the King's sister, of small pox, on 
the 22ndX "which entirely altered the £ace 
and gallantly of the whole Court." 

But soon we have a contrast to this. At 
Christmas-tide, 1662, " I was told," writes 
Pepys, in his Diary, "that my Lady Castle- 
maine hath all the King's Christmas presents 
made him by the Peers, which is a most 
abominable thing ; and that at the great ball 
she was much richer in jewels than the 
Queen and Duchess put together." And he 
goes on — "The Commons in Parliament, I 



hear, are very high to stand for an Act of 
Uniformity, and will not indulge in Papists, 
which is endeavoured by the Court party, not 
the Presbyters." In tiie year 1667 it had 
become one of the London sights to go to the 
Queen's chapel on Christmas Eve. Pepys 
stood there, near the rails, from nine at night 
to two in the morning. He expected to see 
a figuring of the birth of Our Saviour, the 
manger, &c., but he stood amid a crowd of 
lackeys, beggars, fine ladies, zealous poor 
Papists, gaping Protestants, and cut-purses, 
with only Queen and Court to stare at, and 
an endless musical service to listen to. The 
Papists, he says, had the wit to bring cushions 
to kneel upon. Lady Castlemaine, he adds, 
" looked prettily in her night-clothes." Pepys 
finished his night, or rather Christmas morn- 
ing, at the Rose Tavern, over " burnt wine," 
and so home by moonlight. He stopped 
now and then, on his way, to drop money, as 
was the custom, and so home, where he found 
his wife in bed, and Jane and the maid making 
pies. He was up by nine, to church ;^^ull 
sermon, crowds of fine people, a good Christ- 
mas dinner, a quiet afternoon^ and a joyous 
evening, brought the day to an end. At 
Court, things went from bad to worse. One 
may be a little surprised to find Evelyn him- 
self there on Christmas Day, 1684; but he 
was ashamed of what he saw. " Dr. Dove 
preached before the King. I saw this even- 
ing such a scene of profuse gaming, and the 
King in the midst of his three concubines, as 
I had never before seen ; luxurious dallying 
and profaneness." 

One other object we will mention before 
closing these notes of Christmas-time in 
Englajud. Why was this day chosen as a day 
for the payment of rents and other periodical 
dues ? A question like this presents one of 
the most curious, and yet one of the most 
simple problems of our social history. 
We are so accustomed to the idea of 
Christmas Day being a so-called Quarter-day, 
that it is not easy to contemplate a time when 
this happy arrangement did not form part of 
the orcUnary routine of life. Yet a moments 
reflection will easily show that this con- 
templation does not lead us far afield from 
the region of fact. A record or two, there- 

* Dr. Doran summarized a few of these points in 
Notts and QnerieSf 5th ser. ii. p. 502. 
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fore, giving evidence of the transition is of 
value to the student, and we accordingly 
supply one curious piece of information on 
the subject. Mr. Jeaffreson, in calendaring 
the Anglesey MSS. of Miss C. Griffith, came 
across some curious leases, which in^cated 
the rendering of certain provisions at feast- 
days in payment of rent. The leases set 
forth, among other matters, that the rents 
shall be ** Xs of lefall money of Englond at 
the feastes of thapostell Phelippe and jacobbe, 
and all Seyntes, by too equall porcionnes, 
wyth too gese as presentes at Christmas, and 
too capons at Ester, and one day of reap- 
inge in harvest time, or iii^ in money yerely 
duringe the seyd terme." And again, an in- 
denture of lease for fifteen years, " at a yearly 
rent of vi. iii//." payable in equal portions at 
Michaelmas, and the feasts of Sts. Philip 
and James, and also of " six capones or six- 
pence in money price of euery one of the 
same capones," payable in equal portions at 
the feasts of Christmas and Easter. (ZT/V/. 
MSS. Com.y V. 415). 

And Mr. Jeaffreson pointedly comments 
upon these curious records, that — 

Attention may be claimed for the leases which 
show that, from the time of Elizabeth down to the 
later decades of the seventeenth century, it was usual 
for the tenants of farms in Anglesea to pay their rent 
in the three seoarate forms of money, presents, and 
service, and tJiat in cases where the tenant was 
exempt from the two last-named kinds of obligation, 
his lease generally stated expressly that the money, 
which he had agreed to pay as rent, covered the dues 
commonly rendered to landlords in labour and eifts. 
The presents thus exacted by landlords and rendered 
by their tenants, were for the most part articles of 
agricultural produce. Sometimes, however, they 
were offerings of another kind. For instance, so late 
as Charles the Second's time, Hugh ap William held 
a small farm, the Tythin Clay, in the county of 
Anglesey, of Mr. Owen Holland, at a yearly rent of 
** £6, o. a in money, two capons, and a hundred red 
herrings in presents, and six days of masons work 
in services.'** 

There is no doubt that this practice on 
the part of landlords of inserting in their 
leases special stipulations for the payment 
of presents at principal feasts of the year, 
first became general in Anglesey in conse- 
quence of a growing disinclination on the 
part of tenants to render dues which had 
been purely spontaneous before custom made 
them unavoidable obligations. 

* JHd. p. 405. 




^beit £mincnce0 tbe 
Catt)inal0. 

By R. Davey. 

|HE title of Cardinal is the highest 
but one — that of Pope — in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
and, therefore, its bestowal is the 
greatest honour an ecclesiastic can receive 
from the Pontiflf. Its origin is exceedingly 
remote, for according to Pope Eugenius IV., 
in his Constitution De Mediocriy although 
not mentioned in the earliest annals of the 
Church, there is little doubt but that St. 
Peter himself instituted the Order of Cardi- 
nals, in imitation of his Divine Master, who 
surrounded Himself with Apostles. So, also, 
Peter surrounded himself by a council of 
persons of superior intelligence and morality, 
to assist him in governing the nascent 
Church. Doubtless it is on account of this 
tradition that we find Sixtus V. styling the 
Cardinals " representatives of the Apostles," 
and that in Papal Bulls we see the Sacred 
College always termed "Apostolic." The 
title " Cardinal" makes its first appearance 
in history in the fourth century, at the 
Council of Rome, which assembled under 
Constantine. We learn from Lselius Zecchias, 
De Repub, Eccles, (Part ii.), that in his 
opinion the word Cardinal means Principal : 
** Nomen Cardinalis idem fere significai quod 
prindp€Uis^ &c., and that it is also derived 
from the Latin cardo^ the hinge or pivot of a 
door ; for, says he, " the Cardinals are the 
pivots of the doors of the Church." St 
Augustine calls the chiefs of the Donatists, 
Cardinals, and St Ambrose so styles the 
seven principal moral virtues, because they 
are the foundations and props of all others. 
But the Venerable Cardinal Bellarmin 
assures us that in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity the word "Cardinal" was bestowed 
upon the principal churches of Rome, which 
were known as CardinaUs. From the 
churches the title, in the course of time, 
passed to the chief pastors who directed 
them; and to this day the Canons of the 
Cathedrals of Milan, Ravenna, Salerno, 
Naples, Cremona, Campostella, and Cologne 
are arrayed in scarlet, and were styled, 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Cardinals " by courtesy /' but St. Pius V., 
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by a Constitution, dated March 13, 1567, 

ordered them to relinquish this title in favour 

of the chief priests of the Church of Rome. 

They nevertheless still wear scarlet garments 

in the choir, instead of the ordinary purple 

robes common to the canons of other 

cathedrals. 

It would be a curious but lengthy task 

to note all the high eulogiums bestowed 

upon the Sacred College by the various 

Pontiffs and ecclesiastical writers; and a 

volume could be easily filled with quotations 

from their works in its praise. Sixtus V. 

compares it to the assembly of elders chosen 

by Moses, by command of God, to help 

him lead the chosen people into the 

Promised I^rand (Numb. ch. xi v. 10, 17); 

and hence this remarkable Pope limited the 

number of its members to seventy, which 

corresponds with that of the elders of the 

Israelites. 

As unonffst the Jews these aged men formed the 
Senate of Moses, so also do the Oirdinals act under 
the Popes in a similar manner, and he is to them a 
second, a Christian Moset, the High Priest, Vicar of 
Christ, and Head of the Church, destined by God to 
lead the human family through the troubled wave^ of 
this life to the tranquil shores of eternity. 

Pope Innocent III., the same who excom- 
municated King John of England, likens 
the Cardinals to the priests of the race of 
Levi, who were charged by the High Priest 
to assist him in the performance of his Pontifi- 
cal duties, and in administering justice in 
Israel, as we read^ Deuteronomy, ciiap. xvii. 
8 and lo verses : — 

If there arise a matter too hard for them in jud(^ 
ment between blood and blood, between plea and 
plea, and between stroke and stroke, being matter of 
controversy within thv gates ; then shalt thou arise 
and get thee up into the place which the Lord thy 
God shall choose ; and thou shalt come unto the 
priests the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be 
in those days, and enquire ; and they shall shew thee 
the sente/ice of judgment. 

In a letter addressed to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Pope Eugenius IV. says : — 

Who does not readily perceive that the dignity of 
cardinal is superior to that of archbishop? for, 
whereas the latter is established for the use of one 
country, the former is of universal utility to the entire 
Christian people. The archbishop directs only one 
church ; tne cardinals, with the assistance of the Pope, 
direct them all, and, whereas the cardinals are judged 
only by the Pope, they possess the privilege of judg- 
ing the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops and aU 
the other nmks of the Chuxch and priesthood* 



St. Jerome, himself a Cardinal, speaking of 
the Cardinalate, remarks that : *' Just as the 
Romans had their senate, by whofic advice 
they acted, so also we have our soiate^ 
the assembly of the chief priests." Their 
Eminences are the Privy CounciUois of the 
Sovereign Pontii!^ his coadjutors in life, and 
those who upon his death are charged with 
the reins of ecclesiastical government until 
the election of his successor^ and it is on 
account of this exalted office that they 
receive most high-sounding titles. One P(^ 
calls them ^ sons of the first grave," anotto 
''the spiritual fathers," a third ''the props 
of the Church," and a fourth '' the lights oi 
the Church and pillars of the iaith.'* Sixtus 
V. calls the Sacred College, which is the 
name given to the entire and united body of 
Cardinals, "the eyes and ears — /.<., the 
most important organs of the mystical body 
of the chief of tlie Church j" and, so inti- 
mate, says he, is their connection with the 
Pope, that they are exempt, when they re- 
ceive the episcopate, from taking an oath of 
fidelity to him, because it would be useless 
for him to insist upon an oath, as it were, 
from a part of himself, so that when Car- 
dinals are sent out as legates they assume 
the title of LegoH a laitrty for the reason that 
they alone are members of the mystical body 
of the Supreme Pontiff, Their Eminences 
are, therefore, after the Pope, the first digni- 
taries of the hierarchy, being, as has already 
been said, superior to the Patriarchs^ Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and Abbots^ and» in a 
word} to all pnests, for they only can elect 
a Pope who can be chosen but from their 
ranks. This exclusive privilege was granted 
them in the Eleventh CEcumenical Coundl, 
that of the Latcran, by Alexander III. Pre- 
vious to this decree there had been much 
confusion on the death of each Pope 
by reason of the ever-increasing number of 
persons who considered it their right to 
interfere in the election of his successor. 
He, Alexander, therefore, declared that the 
Popes should henceforth be elected by the 
Sacred College, and according to an ancient 
custom he is selected exclusively from amongst 
its members. Since Stephen III., 769, 3ie 
Popes have always been chosen from 
amongst the Cardinals excepting under i>ecu- 
liar circumstances. The following Popes, how* 
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ever, have been created since that date with'^ 
out having previously received the purple ^-»- 
Gregory V. 996, Sylvester U. 999, Clement 
II. 1046, Damosus II. 1048, St. Leo I. 
1049, Victor. II. 1055, Nichoiaa II. 1058, 
Alexander II. 1061, Calixtua II. iiij^ 
Eugenius IV, 1145, Urban IV, i26iyBless^ 
Gregory, 1271, St. Celeatin V. 1394, 
Clement V, 1305, Urban V. 136a, Urban VI. 
1378. Some writers declare that after the 
death of Nicholas III. the Superior General 
of the Dominicans Giovanni da Vercelli, was 
elected Pope, but died before receiving the 
tiara. All these Popes were either bishops 
or simple priests at the time they ascended 
the Chair of Peter, and never belonged to the 
Sacred College. The number of privileges 
accorded by the Popes to the Cardinals, is 
fixed by some writers at thirty, others, as 
Cohellius, for instance, at forty-one. Man- 
fredius counts them as thirty, and Germonius, 
in his treatise ** De S. Immunitatibus," de- 
clares that the Sacred College enjoys at least 
300 spiritual and temporal advantages. Of 
these, doubtless, by far the most important 
is that of electing the Pope, and the next, 
the following, recorded by St Thomas of 
Aquinas, who asserts that, during the Council 
of Rome, a.d. 324, Pope Sylvester decreed 
that :— 

Before the sentence of excommunication can be 
pronounced upon a cardinal he must be accused by 
seventy-two witnesses, if he belongs to the order of 
bishops ; by sixty-four, if to that of priests ; and by 
twenty-seven if to that of the inferior order of 
deacons. 

Urban VIII. gave the members of the 
Sacred College the title of Eminence in 1630. 
They had been previously addressed as 
reverend, illustrious, honourable, &c. &c. 
There are three orders of Cardinals, the 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, which 
are gracefully likened, by Cardinal Paleotti, 
to the three orders of the celestial hierarchy, 
the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones. 
Under Stephen III. the title of Cardinal is 
used for the first time. They are then 
styled hebdomadary cardinal-bishops, in the 
Council held at Rome in 769, because, in 
those times, they were obliged to either cele- 
brate Mass before the shrine of St Peter, or 
to assist the Pope at Divine service, at least 
once in each week. The number of the 
Cardinal-bishops used to be seven : — Ostia, 



Porta, St. Rufino, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
and Palestrina. These Sees are all situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Rome, but only 
six of them remain, since Eugenius III., in 
1 1 50, united the Bishopric of Ostia to that 
of Velletri. The order of priests includes 
those Cardinals to whom the Pope grants the 
titles of certain chiurches in and about Rome, 
which are more or less famous for their im- 
portant relics, or on account of the martyrs 
who were put to death upon their sites and 
whose bones rest beneath their altars. Fifty- 
five out of the 360 churches of Rome possess 
the privilege of giving a title to a correspond- 
ing number of Cardinals. 

The Sacred College, when complete, con- 
sists of seventy members; six Cardinal 
bishops, fifty Cardinal priests, and fourteen 
cardinal deacons, who also have the privilege 
of titular churches of inferior rank. A 
Cardinal is considered the spouse of the 
Church, whose name he receives. He is 
boimd to keep its altars in repair, to embel- 
lish it, and to hang his coat of arms and por- 
trait over its principal entrance. Here is an 
example of how a Cardinal's title is 
written : — 

** By the grace of God and will of the 
Holy See, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic See, Cardinal priest 
by the tide of St. Andrew and Gregory on 
Monte Calio." 

Up to the time of Sixtus V. the number of 
Cardinals was not determined. We know for 
certain that in 1331 there were but twenty, 
and under Urban VI., in 1378, only twenty- 
three. In the reign of Sixtus IV. there were 
fifty-three^ but Leo X. increased the number 
to sixty-five. Paul V. never allowed the 
Sacred College to exceed sixty-three mem- 
bers, and under Pius IV., in 1559, it rose to 
seventy-six. Some authors affirm that under 
Pope St; Pontianus, in a.d. 330, there were 
936 Cardinals. The Emperor Ferdinand, of 
Austria, proposed at the Council of Trent 
that the number should be reduced to twelve 
or twenty-four. His Imperial Majesty was 
informed by the legate that this was a matter 
which could only be treated by the Pope in 
person. 

In the time of Sixtus V. it was customary 
to create Cardinals only during the fourth 
series of Ember days, but this custom has 
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fallen into disuse, and the Pope now creates 
them when he chooses. It was also Sixtus 
who revised all the rules whereby the Cardi- 
nals should be elected. To him is due the 
regulation establishing that the members of 
the Sacred College may be selected from the 
two orders of the clergy, the regular and 
secular, and from amongst the ecclesiastics of 
all nations, and this is strictly in accordance 
with the wise observation of St Bernard, who 
advises that ''those who are to judge the 
affairs of the universe should be called to 
their office from all parts of the world." Pope 
Benedict XIV., whose liberal and exalted 
spirit even Voltaire praised in his dedication 
to him of his play Mahomet^ confirmed the 
decree of Sixtus V., in an allocution pro- 
nounced April 5, 1756, wherein he records 
the fact that he had that day appointed eight 
foreign cardinals. Sixtus V. decreed, more- 
over, that the Sacred College should always 
possess at least four doctors of theology be- 
longing to the religious congregations, or to 
the mendicant orders, and dreading lest family 
pride should influence so sacred an institution, 
the Pope further declared that no two near 
relatives should sit together in the conclave. 

The age at which a person can receive the 
dignity of Cardinal was fixed by the Council 
of Trent at thirty years, the one below which 
no priest can be consecrated bishop. Sixtus 
v., however, made an exception to the rule 
in favour of the Cardinal deacons ; he esta- 
blished that they might receive the hat at 
twenty-two, and determined that those who 
were not ordained deacons at the time they 
were raised to the purple, were to be so 
during the first year of their admission into 
the Sacred College, otherwise they can have 
no voice in the affairs of the consistory or in 
the election of the Pope. Notwithstanding 
these decrees, since Sixtus V.,as before, many 
persons have been created Cardinal deacons 
under twenty years of age, of which the most 
notable are Giovanni di Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., who received his hat in his twelfth 
year. Antonio Faccinetti, who was created 
Cardinal by Innocent IX. in i59J> before he 
was eighteen. Joseph Deti, by Clement 
VIII. in his seventeenth year, and Silvester 
Aldobrandini^ a boy of sixteen, received the 
dignity from the same Pope in 1605. Paul 
V.} named Cardinal, Mauxice, of Savoy 



(1607) at fourteen ; Carlo di Medici at nine- 
teen, and Ferdinand, of Austria, son of 
Philip III. of Spain, who^was only ten. In 
1647, under Innocent X., Francis Majdal- 
chini, aged seventeen, was elected Cardinal, 
and Clement XII. in 1735, at the request 
of Philip V. of Spain, bestowed the title of 
Eminence on His Majest/s son, Don Lais 
de Bourbon, an infant only eight years old, 
who was also appointed Archbishop of 
Toledo. It must have been a curious sight 
to have seen this litde creature arrayed in 
full robes of office, and endeavouring to go 
through his stately duties and ceremonies 
with decorum. He, however, soon afterwards 
relinquished the Mitre of Toledo to an older 
and wiser head. These examples are much 
commoner before than after the days of 
Sixtus v., who just before he promulgated 
his decrees, gave the scarlet hat to his 
nephew, Alexander Peretti, who was a jrouth 
of but fourteen, whose brother Felix, the 
favourite of his Pontifical uncle, was cruelly 
and mysteriously murdered, some say by 
order of his beautiful wife, the wretched 
Victoria Accoramboni, the famous "White 
Devil," of Webster's drama. 

Let us now consider the costume of the 
Cardinals. The dress or robe consists of a 
long frock buttoned down the front with 
many little buttons, and a kind of cloak, cape 
and train of vivid scarlet The majority 
of writers are of opinion that the choice of 
this colour is due to the fact that it was worn 
by the old Roman senators to whose dignity 
and office the Cardinals succeeded, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the time of the gr^t Constan- 
tme,but it has also a mystical signification. 
It is the colour of blood, of martyrdom, and is 
intended to remind th^ir Eminences that 
they are expected to die, if necessary, in die 
defence of tlie faith. The earliest mention 
of this colour being set aside for the use of 
the Sacred College is to be found in Cardinal 
Ostien's works. He tells us that it was worn 
by the Sacred College in the previous year 
to the one in which the book was written, 
1274. Paul Morise says that the colour was 
chosen by Clement II. in 1064, in imitation 
of the Canons of Milan Cathedral, who had 
recently adopted this vivid hued raiment by 
order of their Archbishop, Heribert The 
famous hat made its first appearance in 
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history at the thirteenth General Council, 
held at Lyons in 1244, under Innocent IV., 
who ordered the Cardinals present to wear 
"scarlet hats."* Paul II. in the fifteenth 
century added the custom of bestowing upon 
the newly-created prince of the Church a 
scarlet cap or Beretta, and a skull cap of the 
same colour called the caiiota. He ordered 
that anyone found wearing such a headdress 
without being a member of the Sacred 
College, should be rigorously punished. He 
also granted the Cardinals the right to capari- 
son their horses with scarlet, and Urban VIII. 
accorded them the privilege of decorating 
their carriages with long scarlet tassels called 
fiocchi, which used to form such a very pic- 
turesque ornament of the old coaches, which 
have almost entirely disappeared from the 
streets of Rome since 1870. 

It was Innocent IV. who, as already stated, 
decreed that the Cardinals should wear scarlet 
hats, and this he did to commemorate the 
massacre of several members of the Sacred 
College, by order of the Emperor Frederic II., 
in 1 2 19, under his predecessor Pope 
Honorius III. Their eminences first wore 
these hats at Clugny in 1246, during the 
session of the Council of Lyons, when Inno- 
cent IV. went in State to that city to visit St. 
Louis, King of France. The hat is now 
rarely worn. Formerly it used to be in 
constant use, and figures very picturesquely 
in the frescoes of the early Italian painters, 
and in the old pictures and engravings of pro- 
cessions of cardinals on horseback, accom- 
panying the Pope either to his coronation, or 
to pay a State visit to some church. At 
present the usual hat worn by a Cardinal is 
the black three-cornered beaver hat common 
to all priests on the Continent, but having a 
scarlet ribbon round it, and gold cord and 
tassels. The beretta is a small three-cornered 
cap made like that which all Catholic priests 
wear when in church, and not ofiiciating 
at the altar; it is, however, scarlet instead of 
black. The caliota is merely a little scarlet 
skull-cap. The Cardinals who belong to the 
religious orders do not wear the scarlet robe, 
but retain their own distinctive costume. 
They however possess the hat, and wear the 

* Patrizi, Carem. lib. i. sec. 8 and 4 ; Pa^ in 
Vita Innocent, VL torn. 3, n. 31 ; Plauttts, De S, R. E, 
Cardinatrnm VestibuSf p. 6a 



red beretta and skull-cap — ^a privilege ac- 
corded them by Gregory XIV. On ordinary 
occasions the costume of a Cardinal is black 
edged with scarlet, scarlet worked button- 
holes and buttons, and a wide black or 
scarlet silk cloak floating from the shoulders. 
Their choir dress is scarlet with a cape lined 
with ermine. The robe must be made of 
plain silk without figures of any kind upon it, 
but the train and cape may be made of 
watered silk, moir^ antique, or even of velvet 
lined and edged with ermine. When the 
Cardinals wear violet, as in Lent, for instance, 
their hats- must be of the same colour. 
Violet is the ecclesiastical colour for peniten- 
tial seasons^ and also for mourning. When a 
member of the Sacred College loses a near 
relative, he cannot put on black or any sign 
of mourning ; and can only in token of re- 
spect for the memory of his dead, suppress 
the tassels on his hat, and of the narrow 
golden cord which surrounds it. On the 
third Sunday in Advent, and of the fourth of 
Lent, called respectively Lcetare and Gaudete 
Sundays, their Eminences assume light pink 
robes to signify the joy expressed by the 
Church at the approach of Christmas and 
Easter, but they immediately resume their 
sombre garments, since the penitential season 
is not passed. When a Cardinal dies his hat 
is hung up over the place where his body 
rests, and there remains until removed either 
by accident or by the effect of time. The 
oldest hat thus suspended in Rome is to be 
seen in the church of Santa Maria Nuova, 
and is that of Cardinal Mariano Volpano, 
who died in 1390. 

The Cardinals are elected to their dignity 
in what is termed a Consistory. There are 
two kinds of Consistories or meetings of the 
Sacred College, the private and the pttblic. 
At the " private" no one but the Pope and 
their Eminences can be present, in this the 
new Cardinals are named ; on the contrary, 
in the "public" consistory, when they receive 
their insignia of office, the foreign ambas- 
sadors, ministers, Roman aristocracy, and 
strangers of distinction are allowed to assist 
at the ceremony. 

(i.) The private or secretConsistory. When 
the Holy Father, robed in his usual white 
dress, but wearing the red velvet tippet lined 
with ermine, and the crimson skull-cap, so 
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familiar in Raphael's portraits of Leo X. and 
Julius II., has taken his seat on the throne 
crrected in the hall of the Consistory, their 
Eminences being seated, he pronounces an 
allocution, and then announces to them that 
he intends creating several new members of 
the Sacred College to fill up the vacancies 
in that august senate. He next asks them 
whom they would select to receive the honor 
of the hat in these words : ** Quid XH)his vidi- 
fur f Whom do you choose ?" l^eir Emin- 
ences rise and bowing low signify by that 
gesture that they are willing to welcome in 
their midst any one >vhom the Supreme Pon« 
tiff may deem worthy of wearing the scarlet. 
Then the Pope says : 

We lumQ by tke authority of God Almighty, of 
the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and by our own, 
Cardinal bishops (naming them) Cardinal priests or 
deacons (naming them) of the Holy Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Church with all necessary and duo 
dispensations and exceptions, and this we do in the 
name of the Father i{t Son i|< and Holy Ghost 1]^ 
Amen. 

Having three times blessed the newly ap- 
pointed persons who, of course, are absent 
and also those assembled, the Pontiff rises 
from his throne and leaves the hall followed 
by the princes of the Church, and the cere- 
mony is over. 

(2.) The first Consistory concluded, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State (Jacobini) sends 
a verbal communication to the newly created 
Cardinals who are resident in Rome, inform- 
ing them of their election. This message is 
brought them by the Papal master of cere- 
monies, who also tells them when they are to 
proceed to the Palace of the Vatican to re- 
ceive the Beretta fi-om the hands of the Pope. 
As soon as the news of the nomination is 
known in Rome all the prelates, members of 
the high nobility, ambassadors, &c., hasten at 
once to the residences of the new Cardinals 
to congratulate them. The recipients of 
those compliments meet their guests at the 
door of their apartments, but as yet do not 
wear the distinctive insignia of their new 
office. When at last the appointed time arrives 
and they go to the Vatican they proceed 
thither in their gala coaches and are received 
at the foot of the Grand Scala Regia by the 
Master of Pontifical ceremonies who leads 
them to the chamber of the Cardinal Secretary 



of State, who in his turn takes them into the 
presence of the Pope. 

The ceremony which now takes place is a 
continuation of the iirst secret Consistofy, or 
is rather a second edition of it The Rd^ 
arrayed as before, receives the newly created 
cardinals by pronouncing a short aUocutioa, 
after which they kneel three times before him, 
pronounce a vow of obedience and he placet 
upon their heads, beginning by the eldest and 
ending with the youngest, the scarlet ArnMn 
Next he puts masttte on their shoulders, and 
then gives them the double Aciviadt, He 
finally felicitates them and encourages them 
to persevere in thehr duties and to illustrate 
their rank by deeds of charity and zeal for the 
welfare of their flocks. The eldest and first 
created Cardinal thanks the Pontiflf in die 
name of the rest. When this function is 
terminated the master of ceremonies cries out 
three times, " Ite omnes — Go out all of you," 
and the Pope remains alone with the newmem- 
bers of the Sacred College and the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. What His Holiness says 
to them remains always a profound secret On 
leaving the Papal presence, their Eminences 
receive from the Keeper of the Apostc^ 
Wardrobe the red skull-cap, which is placed 
upon a silver platter, and which they them- 
selves put on their heads. Having taken 
ceremonious leave of the Eminent Secretaiy 
of State, they rettun home, wearing the ^uU- 
cap only, but carrying the Beretta on thefr 
knees as they sit in their vast old-fashioned 
State coaches, which are not unlike those of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
in size and shape. During the evening the 
principal palaces of Rome are iUuminated, 
and bands of music perform in firont of the 
residences of the newly elected. For in the 
Eternal city the creation of a Cardinal is 
looked upon as, in other parts of the world, is 
the birth of a prince of the blood. TTie 
ambassadors, mmisters and other distin- 
guished persons illuminate their mansions 
also, and not unfrequently kindle bonfires in 
the adjacent squares and piazzas. Until the 
Cardinals receive the hat, they cannot wear 
any one of the insignia of their office except 
the skull-cap, nor may they visit or receive 
visits, to or from the older Members of the 
Sacred College, and this by decree of 
Gregory XL, May 4, 1706, unkss they have 
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received special permission so to do from 
the Holy Father. If the newly elected are of 
royal blood or relatives of the Pope, their 
nomination is announced by the booming of 
the cannon from the fortress of St. Angelo,and 
the Pontiff gives them the Beretta and skull- 
cap with his own hands^ as took place whcio 
Benedict XIV. elevated to the grade of 
Cardinal-deacon, Henry Stuart, Duke of 
York, brother to the second Pretender \ and 
lately, when Pius IX. gave the same rank to 
H.I.H. Prince Lucien Bonaparte. If the 
Cardinal is at a distance from Rome, as in 
the case with the American Archbishop 
McCloskey, a noble guardsman brings him 
the letter and the caUoia or skuU-cap 
from the Secretary of State, announcing 
his nomination, and an Ab-legate conveys to 
him the Beretta, The travelling expenses of 
these gentlemen are defrayed by the Papal 
treasury. Their Eminences are selected, as 
abready said, from both the regular and 
the secular clergy-*othat is to say, from 
the religious order, as well as from the ordi- 
nary priesthood. A special clause, however, 
in the rules of the Order of the Jesuits pro- 
hibits them from aspiring to the dignity of 
Cardinal ; but they can, nevertheless, receive 
the hat by a special dispensation from the 
Pope. The Popes have the right of creating 
Cardinals in pctio — that is, selecting certain 
persons for the Cardinalite whose names they 
may keep to themselves until a fitting oppor- 
tunity for publishing them occurs. Clement 
XIV. once reserved eleven in this manner. 
Panvinius thinks this custom was intro- 
duced by Alexander VI., and the first 
mention of such a practice is to be found in 
Platia's life of that Pope, who says that he 
created in the Consistory held in i493» John 
of Aragon, a cardinal, but did not name him 
until the following year. Since the times of 
Urban VIII., 1623, the custom has been 
general, and the present Pope usually adopts 
it. If the Pope dies before the Cardinals 
in petto are officially appointed, their creation 
is considered null. 

Nothing can be imagined more magnificent 
than the spectacle presented by the assembled 
Pontifical Court for a ** Public" Consistory, 
or solemn distribution of the scarlet hats. 
The apartment chosen for thb ceremony is 
one of the most glorious in Ih^ worldi bdng 



that known as the Hall of the Consistory, 
which is decorated by the noblest frescoes of 
the Divine Raphael. Upon a crimson throne, 
and imder a dais of the same coloured velvet, 
sits the Supreme Pontiff, wearing his triple 
tiara, and in full Pontifical robes. To the 
left and right of his Holiness are theu: Emi- 
nences the elder Cardinals, seated upon 
benches covered with fine tapestry, and having 
their train-bearers at their feet, who are ac- 
commodated with low stools, and holding 
the superiors' Berettas upon their knees. 
Ranged along the walls at intervals are the 
Swiss Guard, in their quaint costumes of yellow 
and black. Here the sun, streaming through 
the lofty windows, brilliantly illuminates por- 
tions of the immortal Sanzio's grand pictures, 
or the frescoes on the high and arched vault, 
or flashes dazxlingly upon the steel cuirasses 
of the noble guard, or on the gold embroidered 
dresses of the various ambassadors — on the 
Spanish, for instance, who wear still the pic- 
turesque costumes of the time of Philip II. 
On either side of the Papal chair stand the 
Princes Orsini and Colonna, who have the 
hereditary privilege of being " princes assis- 
tant at the Pontifical throne." Presently way 
is made for the newly-appointed Cardinals, 
who file into the chamber two by two. They 
genuflect three times before the Pope, and 
then proceed to embrace their elder brethren. 
The Pontifi* then places the red hat upon 
their heads, and says to each as he does so, 
'* Receive this red hat, sign of your eminent 
dignity, which obliges you to devote your- 
seU* to the good of the Church and the faith- 
ful, even to death and to the shedding of 
your blood — usque ad mortem et sanguinis 
effusionem itulusiveP The Pope only touches 
their heads, so to speak, with the hat, for as 
soon as he has uttered the above words, he 
gives it back to the master of ceremonies, 
who in the evening carries it to the newly 
elected, being accompanied on this occasion 
by the Grand Chamberlain, the master keeper 
of the Papal wardrobe, two prelates and five 
servants in rich liveries, called palefreniers. 
After the bestowal of the hat the Pope re- 
tires, unless he intends to pronounce an 
allocution, and the assembly proceeds to 
either the Sixtine, or Pauline Chapels, where 
the Te Deum is chanted. When that hymn 
of grace ia stmg, their Eminences re-enter the 
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Hall of the Consistory, and another cere- 
mony is performed, called '* the closing and 
opening of the lips." Each of the new Car- 
dinals approaches the Pope in turn, who 
places his finger on their mouths, saying, *' I 
close your lips so that you may not speak in 
the Consistory or in the Conclave;" and then 
he opens their lips, repeating thofoUowing for- 
mula : — " I open your mouths so that you may 
speak in tlie Councils and in the election of 
the Supreme Pontiffs, and in the Consistories, 
and in all places where it is your right as 
Cardinals to speak. In the name of the 
Father, Son, and of the Holy Ghost Amen." 
This ceremony is at least as old as the time 
of Eugenius IV., for it is mentioned as having 
taken place in the Consistory he held Oct. 20, 
1 43 1 . However, Pope Pius V. declared, Jan. 
26, 157 1, and what he said was confirmed 
by Gregory XV. in his ** Ceremonial," written 
in 1622, that this ceremony is no longer ab- 
solutely necessary, and can be dispensed with. 
Nothing now remains to complete the cere- 
monies except to bestow upon each Cardinal 
a sapphire ring, for which he makes a return 
gift of 500 ducats, which, by decree of 
Pius IV., goes towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the Lateran Basilica. The selec- 
tion of the sapphire signifies the supreme 
and quasi-royal dignity of the Cardinalate, 
since that stone is the emblem of fidelity 
and loyalty. The custom of giving this ring 
is evidently anterior to the reign of Boni- 
face VIII. (1294), for in his time it was 
undoubtedly bestowed, as a usual custom, 
upon his nephew. Cardinal Gaetani. Above 
the stone on this ring the arms of the reign- 
ing Pontiff are skilfully engraved. 

After their reception of the scarlet hat, the 
Cardinals proceed to the Church of St. Peter's, 
in great State, to adore the Blessed Sacrament 
and pay their homage at the shrines of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. On leaving the 
basilica they distribute abundant alms to the 
poor, and then go to pay their respects to 
the Dean of the Sacred College. The Dean 
of the Cardinalate is always a very important 
personage. He is Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of Ceremonies and Secretary of the Holy 
Office, or Inquisition. He is, moreover, 
usually a Patruirch, or Archbishop, and is 
addressed as Colendissimo and Osservaniis- 
simo. When by chance he is Bishop of Ostia 



as well as Cardinal, he has the rig^t to con- 
secrate the new Pope, if His Holiness has 
not previously received the dignity of Bishop. 
He has, moreover, to be addr^sed by the 
Pope as " Venerable brother/' " Dear son," 
and on the envelope, " To the Most Reve- 
rend Lord Cardinal." The Cardinals address 
their letters to each other thus : '^ To the 
Most Eminent and Most Reverend Loid 
Cardinal." 

After their visit to the Cardinal Dean, 
they return home and receive the visits of 
their friends ; and, indeed, of any one idio 
chooses to wear full evening costume. The 
saloons of their palaces are thrown open and 
brilliantly illuminated. The princesses and 
marchionesses of the Roman aristocracy flock 
to these receptions in their most gorgeoos 
dresses, and blazing with diamonds. The 
Cardinal receives his guests at the door of 
the first saloon, and, ailer kissing his hand, 
the visitor passes into the -other halis and 
partakes of light refreshments. A band of 
music plays in the house and another in the 
street, facing it. These receptions continue 
for three consecutive evenings. 

No Cardinal can visit an ambassador after 
his creation until after the ambassador has 
paid him his respects; neither can he descend 
the staircase to reconduct any visitor to his 
carriage. A Cardinal cannot kneel on the 
same bench in a church on which any other 
person is kneeling, unless that person is of 
royal birth. Three Cardinals being together 
in one carriage cannot admit a fourth person 
into it, even if he be a prince of the blood. 
These rules of etiquette are, however, more 
frequently dispensed with than retained. 

Cardinals, when residing in Rome, must 
have the following dependents and servants, 
who are called famigliari^ or familiars : — 
(i.) An auditor, who prepares the documents 
and writings of his master for publication ; 
(2.) A secretary, who opens his dispatches ; 
(3.) A master of the chamber, who regulates 
the ceremonies to be observed on intrcdudng 
strangers to his Eminence ; (4.) A gentleman 
usher, who carries the Cardinal's torch in 
public processions; (5.) A train-bearer; 
(6.) A chaplain; (7.) A major domo; 
(8.) A chamberlain; (9.) A valet; (10.) A 
dean, who regulates the wardrobe; and 
(11.) A door-opener, who opens the doors of 
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the houses and salons which his master may 
choose to enter, and also those of his car- 
riage. There then is the coachman, the 
postilion, and then stable-boys, or, better, 
'^hanging footmen," from the custom they 
have of riding behind the Cardinal's 
carriage on State occasions. Their Emi- 
nences, as a rule, live very simply. Their 
table is frugal, and their manner of treat- 
ing their "familiars" and dependents very 
kind and paternal in the extreme. They are 
usually remembered in their patron's wills, 
and are not unfrequently pensioned by him 
for life. The Cardinals are usually chiefs of 
various religious congregations, inspectors of 
monasteries, protectors of religious orders, 
corporations, and colleges. Their duties are 
innumerable, and it is astonishing how they 
find time to fulfil them all, and to be what 
all the Roman Cardinals are, always ready 
to receive with surpassing politeness any 
strangers who may bring Uiem an introduc- 
tion or need their aid. Within the present 
century the Sacred College has been illus- 
trated by some of the most eminent of men, 
such as the great statesmen. Cardinals Pacca 
and Consalvi ; that astonishing man. Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti, who wrote and spoke seventy 
languages ; the great Cardinal Mai', whose 
indefatigable labours and ability as an 
antiquary discovered and gave to the world 
the beautiful De Republica of Cicero, and 
many other immortal works of the ancients ; 
Cardinal Wiseman; Cardinal Billiet, the 
accomplished botanist ; Cardinal de Bonne- 
chose, the eloquent French speaker and 
philanthropist ; Cardinal Manning ; Cardinal 
Newman ; Csurdinal McCloskey ; Cardinal 
Pitra, whose archaeological knowledge is of 
the highest order; the late Cardinal Ber- 
nabo; and many others, alike eminent for 
their piety, charity, and learning. 

Indeed, to a truly conscientious prelate, 
the dignity of Cardinal is not an enviable 
one. Let Pope Pius II. explain its duties, 
in the following fragment from his Allocution 
pronounced on the occasion of the creation 
of a number of Cardinals in Siena Cathedral, 
in 1460 : — 

My sons [said hcj you have just received the 
greatest of the most exalted dignities. Called to the 
Sacred College, you will be with us the judges of 
the earth. You will have to distingtush between 
cause and cause, between blood and blood, between 



leprosy and leprosy. Successors of the Aposlles, 
you wul be seated round us on our throne. You will 
be the senators of Rome, and like kings ; the trae 
hinges of the earth, upon which the doors of the 
Church move. Consider, therefore, in your hearts 
what mind, what genius, what integrity, is needed to 
worthily fill this dignity: humility and not pride, 
liberality and not avarice, abstinence and not excess, 
continence and not license, wisdom and learning and 
not ignorance ; in a word, all the virtues and no 
vices, is what this honour exacts. If you have been 
hitherto vigilant, you must be doubly more so now 
than ever. If you have been generous, you must be 
doubly so now. Give alms abundantly, and above all 
things, help the needy and feed the poor. May th« 
Scriptures be ever in your hands, that you may 
teacn others to avoid error, and that your light may 
shine forth before the whole world. In fine, be such 
as you wished the Cardinals to be, before you your- 
selves were raised to that dignity. 

Intimidated by the tasks and responsibilities 
of their office, many have refused the rank, 
or only accepted it when menaced by 
anathema. Others have begged the Pope 
to remove it from them out of an extreme 
spirit of humility. In 1059 we find St. 
Pcfter Damien renouncing the purple, which, 
however, he was obliged to reassume by 
command of the Pope in 1062. The 
Blessed Andrew of St Francis, of the great 
house of Conti, refused the hat in 1302, 
because he feared it might inflame his 
vanity. St. Vincent Ferrer did the same ; 
and so did St. Francis Borgia, St. Philip 
Neri, and, in our own time. Prince 
Odescalchi, of the Order of Jesuits, grand- 
nephew of Innocent XI., who renounced 
the dignity of Cardinal to become a Jesuit. 

When a Cardinal dies, his body is em- 
balmed, and exposed to the veneration of 
the public upon a bed of State, surrounded 
by several altars, at which Masses are said 
from an early hour after midnight to mid- 
day, for three successive days. On the 
third day the body is taken to the church, 
and placed upon a catafalque erected in the 
centre of the sacred edifice. The face of 
the corpse is covered with a white veil, and 
the violet robes of office which are worn in 
Lent enshroud the stiflf figure of the 
deceased. His hands are crossed upon his 
breast, and at his feet is a metal cylinder, 
containing the acts of his life, his titles and 
name, written upon parchment, which, 
together with several coins of the reigning 
Pontifif, are buried with him. 

If a Cardinal dies during the Conclave, 
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he is laid in State in the Sixtine Chapel; 
but the funeral doos not take place until the 
close of that assembly. The Mass of 
Requiem is usually sung by a brother 
Caidinaly assisted by a domestic prelate of 
the Pope and the chaplain of the deceased. 
The body, as a rule, before the Italian 
occupation, was buried in the church 
which gave the title to the deceased in life. 
A Mass of Requiem is also said a few 
days after the death in the Pope's private 
chapel, at which His Holiness assists. No- 
vember 5 is the day fixed for the celebration 
of a Mass for the repose of the souls of all 
the departed Cardinals since the days of 
Peter. This ceremony used to be performed 
on the same day as that of the Requiem of 
all Popes ; but by a decree of Leo X. it was 
fixed for the above date, whereas the annual 
Mass for deceased Popes takes place on 
September 5. 

The only ceremony connected with the 
Cardinalate which now remains to be de- 
scribed, is that of the taking possession of the 
titular church. This usually occurs in the after- 
noon. The church is beautifully decorated 
and illuminated for the occasion, and the 
square in front of it is sprinkled with yellow 
sand and box leaves. The coat of arms of 
the Cardinal is hung over the door, and 
remains there as long as he lives. It is 
also represented in the interior of the sacred 
edifice, under a plentiful hanging of crimson 
velvet On either side of the choir are two 
portraits, one of the Pope, the other of the 
new Cardinal. A throne draped with scarlet 
is to the left of the high altar, which is orna- 
mented with six tall wax tapers, often covered 
with illuminations. The Swiss Guards stand 
at the entry of the church and by the altar. 
The Cardinal arrives in his gala coach, robed 
in scarlet, and accompanied by a master of 
the pontifical ceremonies and a bishop. 
Three other coaches follow his, and contain 
his suite. These vehicles and their horses 
are caparisoned vnXh scarlet cords and tassels. 
At the door of the church its clergy await 
His Eminence and conduct him to the altar. 
Here he is enthroned, and a notary of the 
Apostolic Chamber reads him the brief of 
the Pope confirming his right to the title and 
to its temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. 
The clergy then promise to obey the new 



Cardinal^ and proceed to kisi hii ring; Tc 
Deum is chantedi and benedictioQ giTCo, 
and His Eminence next pronounces a tfaon 
allocution previous to wicfadfawmg into tke 
sacristy, where a crowd of persons of dis- 
tinction or of his acquaintance come to Ids 
his hand and compliment him, and the oere^ 
mony is thereby concluded* 

Such are the principal rules and ceie- 
monies attendant upon the Cardinslate. It 
must, however, be remembered that since 
the occupation of Rome bj the Italijiis» 
many of the ceremonies I have described sit 
omitted. 




Z\K etorp of 1?omeo wx^ 

3ultet 

By Henry B. Whratlry, F,S.A. 

PART It. 

|H£ following parallel passages will 
show how often Shakespeare worked 
up the thoughts of others, when he 
considered them worthy of such 
attention. In the beautiful scene in tiie 
garden, where the lovers meet alone for ftc 
Srst time (act ii. sc. 2), there are sevcnd 
special likenesses between the play and 
Brooke's poem besides the general resem- 
blance, thus — 

In windowe on her leaning srme her weiury hed daHh 
rest. Sf^9ditt% 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand. 

Oh Romeus (of your life) too laras sure jrou are^ 
Tlmt in this placci and at thys tyme, to hasard it yoa 

dare. 
What if your dedly foes, my kinsmen, saw yoa here ? 
Lyke lyons wylde, your tender partes uoader would 
they teare. Brooke. 

The orchard walls are high and hard to cltmb^ 
And the place death, considering who tliou an. 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

SKttkapeare, 

If wedlocke be the ende and marke which your desire 
hath (bund, 

Both me and myne I will all whole to you betake^ 
And following you where so you goe, my father's 

house forsake, 
But if by wanton love and by unlawful sute 
You thinke in ripest yeres to pluck my maydenhods 

dainty fhite, 
You are begylde ; and now your Juliet you beseekes 
To cease your sutc^ and suffer her to live emong her 

likes. Brooke. 
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If that thy bent of lore be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 



And all my fortunes at thy foot Til lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the WorM. 

But if thou mean'st not well, 
I do beseech thee 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 

l^/uiktspeare. 

The expression of Juliet's impatience for 
the hour which is to bless her with her hus- 
band's presence, and her beautiRil soliloquy 
(act iii. sc. 2), in which she wishes the sun to 
hurry on his setting and night to come 
quickljr, seem to have been suggested by the 
following lines in the poem : — 

How long these lovers thought the lasting of the day. 
Let other judge that woonted are lyke passions to 

assay : 
For my part, I do gesse cche howre seemes twenty 

yere : 
So that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we 

heare) 
The sunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens 

might gyde, 
Black shade of night and doubled darke should 

straight all over hyde. 

The parting scene betw^eeu Romeo and 
Juliet {act iii. sc. 5) is described more fully 
in the poem than in the play. When Romeus 
arrives in Juliefs chamber both are mute — 

But on his brest her hed doth joylesse Juliet lay, 
And on her slender nccke his chjm doth ruthfull . 
Romeus stay ; 

and when the lovers part the signs of dawn- 
ing day are more elaborately enumerated by 
Brooke than by Shakespeare, although the 
former does not mention the nightingale which 
is so beautifully introduced by the latter. When 
Lady Capulet comes to Juliet after Romeo 
has left, she chides her daughter for the 
excessive grief she exhibits for her cousin's 
death in much the same terms both in the 
poem and play — 

For time it is that now you should our TybaU*s death 
forget 

You cannot call him backe with teares and shrikings 

shrill : 
It is a fait thus still to grudge at God's appoynted 

will. Brooke, 

Evermore weeping for your cousin's death ? 
What wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears ? 
An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make him live : 
Therefore have done. Some grief shows much of 

love : 
But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 

Shakispcare, 



The directions given by Friar Liaurence to 
Juliet (act iv. sc i) are founded upon those 
in the poem, where we read — 

Receive this vyoU small and keepe H as thine eye, 
And oa the marriage day, before the tunne doe deare 

the skye^ 
Fill it with water full up to the very brim. 
Then drink it ofl*, and tnou shalt feele throughout eche 

vayne and Urn 
A pleasant sIuMber slide, and quite dispred at length 
On all thy partes, from evei^ part reve all thy kimily 

Etrengtn t 
Withouten moving thus thy ydle parts shall rest. 
No pulse shall goe, ne hart once beate within thy 

nollow b^est 
But thou shalt lye as she that dyeth in a traunce. 

Shakespeare writes — ► 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease. 

Juliet's speech before she falls into the 
trance (act iv. sc. 3) is a condensed and 
greatly improved version of Brooke's vivid 
but lengthy description. Wlien the lime 
comes for taking the potion, natural fears 
arise — 

What doe I knowe (quoth she) if that this powder 

shaU 
Sooner or later then it should, or else not woorkc at 

all. 

Then she thinks of the vault where she will 
be laid, and of the bones of her ancestors 
and Tybalt's body (" a griesly thing to looke 
upon") which it contains, and 

Then pressed with the feare that she there lived in, 
A sweate as colde as mountaine yse pearst through 
her slender skin. 

It will only be necessary here to quote a 
few lines of Shakespeare's description— 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins 
That almost freezes up the heat of lue. 

Come vial 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

To conclude, the two last lines of the play 
are a plain echo of those of the poem — 

For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romea 

Shakeipearc, 

There is no monument more worthy of the sight 
Then this the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 

Brooke, 

The inquiry into the amount of obligation 
that Shakespeare is under to the old story is 
one of vety great interest, but the considera- 
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tion of the differences which he has intro- 
duced is of still more value, as they vividly 
discover to us the consummate genius and 
judgment which he brought to bear upon the 
treatment of his subj ect. Shakespeare hurries 
on the action of the play, as he probably felt 
that precipitancy would make the misfortunes 
of the lovers seem more natural, and would 
give sharpness and reality to the whole. In 
Sie poem Romeus resorts to Capulet's gar- 
den many evenings before Juliet sees him, 
and the two lovers have three months of 
married life before the catastrophe occurs. 

Shakespeare excites our imagination in re- 
spect to Romeo, who is not seen at first, but 
only talked about, and his father and mother 
(two characters who are not introduced in the 
poem), and Benvolio have the opportunity of 
speaking of him. Juliet's home is made by 
Shakespeare an unloving one in order to pre- 
pare her for Romeo's love, but in the poem 
it is otherwise. The first four scenes of the 
play are worked up from mere hints in the 
poem, which commences with the ball -at 
Capulet's house. The hero and heroine are, 
in all essentials, creatipns of Shakespeare. In 
the poem they are lovers in whom we feel 
an interest, but in the play they are made the 
very impersonations of pure and true love, 
and have souls in ideal sympathy with each 
other. Shakespeare's Juliet is an almost per- 
fect character, and she so completely carries 
captive our imagination and love that we 
easily forgive her deceit towards her parents ; 
but Brooke's Juliet does not engage our sym- 
pathy in the same way. Although she is 
introduced to us in flattering terms — 

She was also so wise, so lowly, and so mylde, 
That even from the hory hed unto the witlesse childe 
She won the hearts of all — 

and although she firmly resolves to meet 
death rather than suffer the pollution of a 
second marriage, yet her chief characteristic 
is deceit, and she has not the same excuse for 
her conduct as the Juliet of the play, because 
Lady Capulet is drawn as a kind loving 
mother. 

Whilst ruthfuUy stood by the maydens mother mylde; 

and even Capulet expresses himself as 
follows : 

The whilst seeke you to leame, if she in any part 
Already hath (unware to us) fixed her frendly hart \ 



Lest we have more respect to honor and to welth 
Then to our daughters quiet life^ and to her happy 

helth : 
Whom I do hold as deere as thapple of mjrne eye, 
And rather wish in poore estate and daugfateries 
Then leave my goodes and her ytbrald to such a one 

todve, 
Whose chorlish dealing (I once dead) should be her 

cause of mone. 

Unfortimately he did not act up to his prin- 
ciples. Juliet was " a wily wench." 

For sith, tomocke her dame, she did not sticke to lye, 
She thought no sinne with sJiew of truth to blear her 
nurces eye. 

She is forward when she is with Romeus, but 
Shakespeare throws a delicacy all his own over 
the first meeting of the lovers, and his Juliet 
gives her love to Romeo without reserve, but 
with all the purity of her innocent soul. In 
the matter of age, Shakespeare has made 
Juliet much younger than the other naxiators 
of the story. Capulet says — 

She has not seen the change of fourteen years. 

(Act i. sc. 2.) 

In the poem we read — 

Scarce saw she yet full sixteen yeres — too young to be 
a bryde ; 

and both Da Porto and Pa)mter make her 
eighteen years old. Romeo (being the com- 
plement of Juliet) was, I think, intended by 
Shakespeare as the perfect representative of a 
fine nobleman, one who gained the love of 
all who knew him, and was worthy of the love 
of such a woman as Juliet In one instance 
Shakespeare seems to have been led into an 
inconsistency by his authority, for when 
Romeo is hiding in the friar's cell* (act iii. 
sc. 3), Laurence uses much stronger words of 
reproof than Romeo's language or action 
seems to warrant, and asks — 

Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven and earth ! 

Now if we look at what has gone before we 
shall find that Romeo had not railed at alL 
However, in the poem he blames Nature, the 
author of his life, he curses his nurse ** that 
gave him pappe," he rails on Fortune, and 
blames all the world. The long account in 
the poem of Romeo's behaviour is much re- 
duced by Shakespeare, by which it greatly 
gains in dramatic power. 

The next important character in the play, 
after the lovers, is Mercutio, and he^ with all 
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his lightheartedness and wit,* is an entire 
creation of Shakespeare's. All we learn of 
him in the poem is contained in the following 
description, and the information that his 
hands were always as cold as ice — 

At thone syde of her chayre her lover Romeo, 
And on the other syde there sat one cald Mercutio ; 
A courtier that eche where was highly had in pryce. 
For he was coorteous of his speche, and pleasant of 

devise. 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde, 
Such was emong the bashfull maydes, Mercutio to 

beholde. 

With a richness of resource for which 
Shakespeare is remarkable, we find him creat- 
ing two friends for Romeo — viz., Benvolio, 
the sharer of his serious, and Mercutio of his 
lighter, thoughts. In i.>e poem Benvolio is a 
nameless friend, and Merc^viO is no friend at 
all. The comic part of the play with Samp- 
son and Gregory, and, in fact, all before the 
fifth scene of the first act, are Shakespeare's 
own. Paris is only mentioned in the poem, 
and his introduction in the tomb scene of the 
play merely to be killed by Romeo, is an ex- 
ample of Shakespeare's fondness for killing off 
his characters. Was this his own taste, or 
was it done to please the audience ? No- 
thing is more worthy of remark than the art 
with which Shakespeare reduces and puts into 
a few words pages of the poem, and in other 
places amplifies a mere hint ; thus we read in 
the poem : — 

The Capilets disdayne the presence of theyr foe, 
Yet they suppresse theyr f^tyrr^d yre, the cause I do 
not knowe ; 

which lines are beautifully worked up in the 
play so as to give Capulet an opportunity of 
showing the better side of his character — 

I would not for the wealth of all the town, 
Here in my house do him disparagement, 

he says to Tybalt, when that hot-headed man 
points out Romeo to him (act i. sc. 5). 

These are, I think, the chief points worth 
notice in the poem. 

Paynter's novel of Rhomeo and yulieiia 
contains most of the instances related in the 
poem, but they are told in a much balder 
style, without any of the incidental interest 
introduced by Brooke. As Shakespeare has 

* In the first quarto of Romeo and Juliet Mercutio's 
speech on Queen Mab is given to Benvolio, evidentlv 
on account of the printer's omission of the word "Mcr. 

VOL. VI. 



used the Palace of Pleasure for other of his 
plays, it is probable that he read this par- 
ticular novel, and he may have taken a hint 
from it. Thus in the poem no period is 
given for the operation of the opiate, but in 
Paynter it is said to be "forty hours at 
the least," and Shakespeare's time is "two 
and forty hours." Again, in the poem, 
Romeo pays the apothecary forty crowns, 
but in Paynter the amount is fifty ducats. 
Shakespeare chooses forty ducats, and he may 
have taken the coin from Paynter, and the 
number from Brooke. 

The names of the characters in Paynter 
are more in accordance with the original 
Italian than those in the poem ; thus Escalus 
is styled "Senior Escala," and Lord Bar- 
tholomew of Escala, and the Montagues are 
spoken of " Montesches ;" but in some in- 
stances the French form is preferred, as in 
" Thibault," who is described as a strongly 
made young man of " dexteritye in armes." 
It would be tedious as well as useless to 
analyse the plot of Paynter's novel, but it 
is necessary to mention in passing that the 
description of the apothecary is here almost 
as full as in Brooke's poem. 

The following short sketch of the argument 
of Luigi da Porta's story will be sufficient to 
give some idea of the original. 

It happened at Verona that, when the 
cruel enmity between the rival houses of 
Montecchi and Cappelletti had temporarily 
subsided, Antonio Cappelletti, the head of 
his family, gave entertainments, night and day, 
during Carnival. At one of these a young 
man of the house of Montecchi in pursuit 
of his mistress is present, and he is soon 
attracted towards the daughter of the host. 
Romeo dances with Juliet, and each falls 
deeply in love with the other. After parting 
at the ball, they each think over their feelings, 
and soon "court each other, sometimes at 
church, sometimes from a window, insomuch 
that neither was happy, except when they 
saw one another." " It happened one night, 
as love ordained, when the moon shone 
unusually bright, that whilst Romeo was 
climbing the balcony, the young lady (whe- 
ther by chance, or that she had before heard 
him) opened the window, and looking out 
saw him." "After this, the youth, going 

s 
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frequentiy to speak to her, it happened one 
night, when it snowed very much that he 
meeting her at the usual place, asked her to 
let him into her chamber." Juliet refuses, 
but agrees to marry Romeo. " Upon which 
having prudently put an end to their con- 
versation, they parted." Romeo goes to 
Friar Lorenzo, who agrees to marry the 
lovers. One day, in Lent, Juliet goes to the 
convent of St Francis to confess, and there 
the two are married. They now enjoy each 
other's love for several nights, and hope in 
time to find out "some means to appease 
the father of the lady ;" but in the meantime 
the old and almost dead enmity between the 
two houses revives. In a street quarrel 
Romeo, with a single blow, stretches Tebaldo 
Cappelletti dead on the ground, and having 
been seen to commit this murder, he is 
banished. He only grieves at leaving Juliet, 
and gives way to no unmanly lamentations, 
but reaches Mantua half dead. Juliet is 
now always weeping, and her mother (whose 
name is Giovanna) imagines that she wants 
to be married. Messer Antonio, at his wife's 
suggestion, treats with one of the Counts 
Lodrone as a husband for Juliet, and is 
angered when she refuses to marry. Juliet 
goes with her mother to confession at the 
church of St. Francis, and tells her troubles 
to Friar Lorenzo, who gives her a potion that 
will make her sleep "for eight and twenty 
hours, more or less." She now returns home 
" so joyful that Messer Antonio and his lady 
lost all suspicion of her being in love, and 
imagined that it was in some strange melan- 
choly mood she had shed so many tears, and 
they would willingly have left her quiet, with- 
out any further mention of marrying her ; but 
they had proceeded so far in this matter, that 
they could not retract without blame." Juliet 
is sent to her father's villa with two aunts, 
and here after supper she takes the powder 
in water, which soon renders her like one 
dead. In the morning she is found on her 
bed, and one of the first physicians in Verona 
pronounces her quite dead, so that she is at 
once buried." Friar Lorenzo, in the meantime, 
had gone a little out of the city to transact 
some business relative to his convent, and 
had given Juliet's letter, which was to be 
sent to Romeo, to a friar who was going to 
Mantua, and who, bemg arrived in that city, 



and calling two or three times on Romeo, 
and unfortunately never finding him at home^ 
nor being willing to deliver it into any otho^ 
kept it. Romeo, on hearing of Juliet's deith 
from Pietro, disguises himself as a peasant, 
and with a phial of serpent's water in his 
sleeve, set off for Verona. He goes strai^ 
to the tomb, where he sees '* his beaotifol 
Juliet lying amidst the bones and rags of 
many dead bodies." He bewails her loss, 
and after taking the poisonous water, aidentlj 
embraces his wife, who returns to life to find 
herself the most miserable of women. Romeo 
dies soon after, and Juliet, holding her braUfa 
for a long space, sends it forth with a loud 
cry, and falls dead upon the dead body dL her 
husband. Lorenzo, who has come to set 
after Juliet, is caught by the watch, and when 
he is brought before the Prince he tells a ^Ise 
story. He would have been believed, had 
not some monks who wished him ill exposed 
his lies, and he is forced to tell the troth. 
The story ends with the reconcilement of the 
two fathers, *' so that the long enmity between 
them and their families, which neither the 
prayers of their friends, the threats of their 
Prince, detriments received by it, nor time 
itself, had ever been able to abate, through 
the unhappy and affecting death of the two 
lovers was terminated." 

Some critics have been hard^ enough to 
affirm that Shakespeare was misled by the 
poem into making his play end as it does ; 
and they further assert, that, had he seen the 
Italian tale, he would !iave brought Juliet to 
life before Romeo dies. Surely this exhibits 
blindness to poetical beauty and a total mis- 
understanding of Shakespeare's art A con- 
versation between the lovers in the vault is 
unnecessary, as it would not help on the 
action of the piece, and it would at once take 
off half the beauty from the parting scene. 
Garrick, who, with tasteless ingenuity, im- 
proved Shakespeare's play for the stage, 
struck out the character of Rosaline, and 
made some of the passages relating to her 
do duty for Juliet, and also revivwl Juliet 
before Romeo's death. 

Lope de Vega wrote a tragi-comedy on 
the loves of Romeo and Juliet, entitled 
Castelvinis y Montesos^* which play is of 

• Translated and privatdy printed by Mr. F. W. 
Cosens in 1869. 
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great interest, as showing how changed a plot 
may become owing to the different treatment 
it undergoes. In many instances the in- 
cidents can be recognized, but the final result 
is entirely original. The hero has a I^po- 
rello-like attendant, who makes the tomb- 
scene amusing. Julia's potion ceases to act 
when Roselo comes to her, and as he does 
not take poison the two lovers are happy in 
the end. 

I have now noticed some of the chief 
sources of the story of Romeo and Juliet, 
and I will, in conclusion, refer in the briefest 
possible manner to the treatment that Shake- 
speare's own play has received at the hands of 
those who esteemed themselves better judges 
of what a play should be than the great 
author himself James Howard altered Romeo 
and Juliet into a tragi-comedy, and Sir 
William Davenant's company acted on alter- 
nate days the tragedy and the tragi-comedy. 
A little later, Otway hashed up a part of the 
play with a plot taken from Plutarch and 
Lucan, and he called his mixture Caius 
Marius, Theophilus Gibber, Garrick, Thomas 
Sheridan, Lee, Marsh, and others, liave tried 
their hands at "improving" Shakespeare's 
play, but it is not necessary to follow the 
intricacies of their tasteless alterations. It is 
sufficient for us to know that we have the 
work as it came from the master hand, and 
that their puny eflforts to injure it are now 
forgotten. 
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(Tbe Z)ome0bai? of Colcbeater* 

By J. H. Round. 

PART IV. 

HURGHES.— Though Mr. Freeman 
had the good fortune to find "several 
churches" in the Survey,* I have 
failed to discover more than two, 
that of St. Peter, within the Walls, and that 
(of St. Andrew) in the hamlet of Greenstead. 
But that there were other churches, or at 
least chapels, we may very fairly assume. t 

* **The Survey mentions several churches" (Arch, 
yaurn. xxxiv. 69). 

t " There can be no doubt that a large number of 
churclies or chapels, though many but of small extent, 
did exist at the time of Domesday" (Domesday of 
WUts, IxYil). 




Seven priests occur among the burgesses, and 
possibly connote as many chapels.* Ipswich 
again, tliough no larger, had nine churches. f 
At Norwich there were twenty churches and 
forty-three chapels, t Evidently the Survey 
did not profess to record the churches as 
such, but only those which possessed some 
financial interest.§ And at Colchester there 
is special evidence, though indirect " Siric 
(Sigeric) the Priest" appears, only ten years 
later,|| with his " little wooden church of St. 
John the Evangelist," and six years after 
that,ir the chapel of St. Helen is spoken of, as 
if of some standing. 

But to return to the two which are entered. 
Greenstead has been noticed above, and 
that of St. Peter appears thus : — 

"*In Colecestrst est qu?edam ecclesia Sancti Petri 
qoam tenuerunt ii. presbyteri, T.R.E., in elemosina 
regis cui adjacent ii. hida; ternc De hac ele- 
mosina rcclamat Robertus filius radulfii de hatingis 
(su) iii. partes et eudo dapifcr tenet quartam," &c. 
(ii. 107^). 

This case has been selected in The Norman 
Conquest** as an instance in which " the right 
of a church to alms is disputed." But in 
this Mr. Freeman is mistaken. He has over- 
looked the fact that, on the previous page, 
Eudo is credited with the ownership of ^ 
fourth part of the church\\ which carried with 
it, as a matter of course, a foiuth part of the 
glebe. Church and glebe were in fact in- 
separable,JJ and the term "elemosina" in- 
cludes them both, Robert de Hastings,§§ 

♦ "The officers of the Exchequer who abridged 
inquisitions considered the entry ot the one as in most 
cases implying the existence of the other" {^Jntrodac- 
tioHf ii. 159). Yet, observe at Derby, **i. ajclesia 
cum viu clerici^^ (i. 280). 

t ii. 390. X ii. 116. 

§ *• A few cases are named, but they are invariably 
those in which some land belonged to them as an 
endowment, which lands were subject to geld. Where 
such glebe lands did not exist, the mention of churches 




xl ac," &c. (ii. 390). So, too, Eyton Dorset Domes- 
day^ 41. 

H iog6, Monasficon, IF 1 101, 16, 

•* Vol. V. 805-806. 

t+ "Cum quarta parte secclesioe sancti petri'* (ii. 
106 b.). 

tt As is illustrated by the formula "ri« adicuent:' 
So, " una hida quag jacuit in ecclesia S. Pauli' (i. 209). 
So too "una ecclesia . . , . in quajacent .... v. 
bovatoe terrac" (i. 280). 

H This entry supplies the missing link in the origin 
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therefore, instead of disputing the rights of 
this church, was in fact claiming the three- 
fourths share of the church itself, which would 
carry with it, as of clear right, three-fourths 
of the glebe.* 

The church and glebe, as was not unusual, 
had formerly belonged to two Priests. t Such 
a case seems to hint at a married clergy, 
transmitting hereditary benefices.} 

It should perhaps be noticed that the 
present churches within the walls§ must 
all have stood on Roman ?'/>.|| 

Mills. — Four mills are mentioned in the 
Survey.lT The one at Greenstead was still 
standing in 1648 (as shown by the "Siege- 
map"), but has long since disappeared. The 
other three are undoubtedly identical with 
" North Mill," " East Mill," and " Middle 
Mill," the three water mills below the 
borough. But their respective ownership 
must remain conjectural.** We only learn 
that the Bishop's Mill had not been long 
erected, and that it had added notably to the 
value of his estate, tt Of North Mill there 



of the Hastings family. But thoueh the omission of 
the **s" is patent, Morant, Marsh, Ellis, and even 
Mr. Freeman himself, have failed to detect the true 
reading. 

* Cases in which churches were robbed of their 
glebe, will be found at ii. 1, and ii. 42 (Swegen), 
and at ii. 116 b. (Wihenoc) ; but this was by open 
violence, and under no pretence of claim. 

+ Domesday passim. The best instance is at Hun- 
tingdon, ^'secclesia S. Marie . . - , et terra qum 

ad earn pertinet fuit secclesiae de Tomy Rex 

£. autem dedit eam Vitali et Bernardo presbyteris et 

ipsi vendiderunt Hugoni Hugo vero ven- 

didit eam IL presbyteris de himtedune et habent inde 
sigillum regis. £. Eustachius modo habet sine 
liberatore," (i. 108). This important passage illus- 
trates (i) the sale of benefices ; (2) the inseparability 
of church and glebe ; (3) their joint seizure by the 
Normans. 

I suspect that (as we saw at Lammarsh) the shares 
of St. Peter's had been unequal, and remained the 
same when granted to the Normans. 

X Stubbs* Const, Hist,y i. 233. 

§ Eight churches and one chapel. 

I It has recently been sugeested that the sites of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret's Church were 
determined by the same consideration. 

^ ** Wherever a mill is specified, we generally find 
it still subsisting" (Introduction^ ii. 122). 

** One belonged to the Bishop, one to St Peter's, 
and one to Leoneda (see above). 

ft Modo I molendinum. Tunc et post valuit z1. 
solidos. Modo i (ii. 11). The value varied greatly. 
The Crown Mill at Huntingdon yielded 68 shilling ! 



remains but the tradition. East Mill is still 
at work, and was a post of importance in the 
famous siege,* as was also the Middle MiH 
The latter, soon after the Survey, was takes 
possession of by the Crown iot the benefit of 
the Royal Castle, f Adjoining it is still ^ the 
Mill Acre," one of the primitive lots which 
formed the King's Meadow. { 

Manorial Houses. — Manors are con- 
stantly found in Domesday, to the posses- 
sion of which is attached that of one or 
more town-houses,§ situated almost alwa)'s 
in the chief town of the county. Of this the 
Domesday of Colchester affords an exceUeni 
example. On collating its entries with those 
in the county I find the list is as fol- 
lows : — 

The Abbess of Barking held three houses 
in right of her manor of Wigborough ;(| the 
Abbot of Westminster two, in right of his 
manor of Peering f{ the monks of St. Andrew 
one, in right of Mersea (of this Waleran bad 

* Antiquary, i. 21. 

f So at Povington, '' Hujus Manerii Molinns cahm- 
niatusest ad opus Regis'' (i. 80 b.), ue., for the Castk 
he was founding at Corfe {Dorset I^omtsday, 42). The 
Middle Mill was hence also known as tlie King's 
Mill, and a third of it was granted by Heniy I. to 
St. Botolph's, JQst as the King's Mill in Cantcrboiy 
was granted by Stephen to St. Augustine's (fiat- 
(teley's Somner, App. vii. a). 

X So in Charter of 982 A.D. quoted by Kemble. 
'* The mill-stead, the mill, and so much of the mark 
land as belongs to 3 hides." In the Agricalninl 
Report for Wilts (p. 259), quoted by Jones {Domes- 
day of IVilts, xliv.), a Mill-ham (the equivalent to 
the Domesday phrase sedes molini, by which is desig- 
nated the miller's homestead and portion of the 
meadow attached to the mill) is defined to be "a 
narrow strip of ground by the side of a river." 

§ This is a point of some importance, as Mr. Coote 
assumed (pp. 377-380) that the estates orginally 
belonged to the houses (according to the Roman 
system), but that under the later Anglo-Saxon Mon- 
archy, the houses came to be regarded as belonging 
to the estates. He thus traces it to a Roman origin. 
But though he finds plenty of evidence for the ** later*' 
practice, he only has one (in 832) of the " earlier," 
and even that is not a case at all, being only an 
instance of a few acres on the outskirts of ^nterboiy 
forming the share of the common land belonging to a 
lot house (see case at Nottingham in my Artkak 
Tenure), with its rights in the common wood {fom- 
munionem silva). Thus his argument wholly fails. 
The Romans, in short, subjected the country to the 
town, but the English the town to the country. 

II Huic manerio pertinent iii domus in colecastro 
(ii. 18, cf. ii. 107). 

H Granted by the Conqueror (ii. 14, ip6 h). 
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despoiled them);* Otto Aurifaber three, in 
right of Shalford ; Ralph Peverel five, in 
right of Terling;t Ralph Baynard one, in 
right of ToUeshunt ;t Swegen of Essex one, 
in right of Elmstead ;J Geoffrey de Magnaville 
two, in right of Ardleigh; and Earl Eustace 
one {burgess), in right of Rivenhall. To 
these must be added four houses within the 
burgusy two of them belonging to St. Peter's 
land in the civitasy and two to Godric's. 
But these stood on a different footing ; every 
one of these houses was held subject to cortr 
sueiudo, 

MoNEVERS. — ^The financial entries at Col- 
chester are, though full, so obscure as to be 
almost unintelligible. It is clear, however, 
that there were money ers, T.R.E., paying 
annually four pounds. It is also clear, from 
the Borough Oath-Book,§ that the firma 
btirgi in 32 Henry II. (compare Pipe Roll, 
2 Henry II.) had been lessened by jQj^ 
in default of four moneyers.|| We may 
assume then that four was the standing 
number, though it cannot be proved from 
the Survey. In any case, coins of William 
have been found, stamped with the names of 
four IT — namely, fifty of Wulfric (Pulfril), 
twenty-two of Aelfsige (Ielfsi), sixteen of 
Wulfwine (Pulfpine), who had coined also 
before the Conquest,** and eight of Derman 

(DlRMAN.)tt 

In addition to the money ers' tribute, " the 
Burgesses of Colchester and of Maldon'' 

* Est in colecestra i domu:^ quae pertinuit huic 
terroe. Waleran earn abstulit (ii. 22). 

t Ilfid. ii. 107. 

X Sueno i domum, &ca (ii. 106 b.) cf. ii. 48. Alme. 
stedam tcnuit Robert filius Wimarc. Modo Suen. 
(This proves him to have been Swegen of Essex.) 
The next house had also been Robert's, but was not 
Swegcn's. I have detected a new grandson of Swegen 
in ** Walter son of Robert Suein," of the St. John's 
chartulary. This suggests that Henry de Essex was 
son of Robert, and grandson of Swegen (see Norman 
Contjiiisif iv. 736-738). 

S Morant's Cokktster^ i. 46. 

Ii In some towns the moneyer seems to have paid 
£\ a year, and in others one mark (iXf. \d.\ ana;£'i 
extra quando moneta vertebatiir. The latter was extra 
firma m. 

^ Archaologiay xxvi. 96. 

** ** Wulfwi on colncester" (penny of Harold), 
Arcfuiologia^ iv. 363. 

ft Deremannus, I domum (Burgess Roll in Survey). 
Compare Norman Conqiitst^ v. 791. A moneyer's 
hou!>e was a good one. " Suetman monetarius 
1 domum liberam leddentem xld. (i. 154.) 



paid ;^2o for the privilege of their mint 
(pro vMtieta^* 

Finance — 

Est autem consuetudo ut unoquoque anno^quinto 
decimo die post pascham reddant burgenscs regii 
duas marcas argenti et hoc pertinet ad firmam regis. 
Praeterca de unaquaque domo per annum vi. denarios, 
qua: reddere potest aid victum soldariorum regis, vel. 
sid expetitionem ternc vel maris ; et hoc non est ad 
firmam. Et hoc sit si rex soldarios habuerit vel expe- 
titionem fecerit. 

YX propter hos vi. denarios tota ci vitas ex omnibus 
debitis reddebat T.R.E. xv. 1. v s. iiii. d. in unocjuoquc 
anno. De quibus reddebant monctarii iiii. 1. T.R.E. 

Modo reddit iiiixx 1. et vi scxtarios mellis vel 
xl solidos iiii. Et prseter hoc c solidos vicecomiti 

de eersuma. Et x s. et viii d. ad pre1:)endarios pas- 
cendos. Et proeter hoc rcddunt burgcnses de Cole- 
cestra et de Melduna xx 1. pro moneta. Et hoc 
constituit Walcramus et advocant regem adturtorem 
quod condonavit illis x 1. et tcnens Walchclin episcopo 
querit ab illis xl 1. (ii. 107, 107, b.) 

By thus dividing the entries we make them 
somewhat clearer. To begin with those 
which are least obscure, the £^^0 spoken of 
at the close was the \x\i^finiia burgi. This is 
proved by the Pipe RoUs-f Hence, Wal 
chelin was then a antos of the town, J and 
held it at ferm. If temns episcopo be rightly 
translated " holding it from the Bishop," the 
Bishop of London must have held it from 
the Crown,§ and sub-let it to Walchelin, but 
I am inclined to believe that both at Ipswich 
and Colchester, the town was already held at 
ferm from the custos by the corpus burgensium 
themselves, and that this Walchelin was 
merely the Bishop's secular agent. Here 
again the mysterious VValeran|| confronts us, 
and the entry, as shown by the analogy of 
IpswichlT, proves that he must have been the 
former custos** and, as such, arranged the 
ferm. He, also, had reduced it by ;^io. 

* So at Gloucester, *' de moneta habet rex xx lib." 
(i. 162) and Ipswich, **etmoneiarii reddebant T. R. E. 
iv. lib. pro moneta, modo debent reddere xx lib. (ii. 
290). 

t Firtiia CivUatis CoUcestt^. (Pipe Roll, II30.) 

X The town and castle were long after committed 
to one custosy who accounted for the firma burgi till 
the reign of Henry II. 

§ As did his successor in 1 2 16. 

II He turns up at Norwich, "vastati .... par- 
tim per VValerannum" (ii. 117b.) 

% Et Roger vicecomes dedit totum ad firmam pro 

xl lib non potuit habere censum, et ex hoc 

comlonavit Ix sol. Modo reddit xxxvii lib. (ii. 290 b.) 

** Possibly till his death shortly before the Survey. 
He may, when ctulos^ have seized the monks* l^ousci 
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But, this being so, why is the ferm, higher 
up, given at ";^8o and 6 sextaries of 
honey?" This, I confess, seems inex- 
plicable. The gersuma was here a fee to 
the sheriff.* It is singular that the ten and 
eightpence to the prebendaries was just half 
what Norwich paid.f There remains the 
question of the military service. Mr. Free- 
man has called attention to the historical 
importance of that entry : — 

The borough had clearly been, before the coming 
of William, allowed to make a money composition 
for military service in thc^r^ ... It is possible that 
we have here the key to the fact that so many Eng- 
lish burgesses of Colchester remained undisturbed . . . 
Here is a point which touches the general history of 
England '* (" Arch, Joum, xxxiv. 69). 

We must, of course, accept the explanation 
of so eminent an authority, yet there are one 
or two points which may tend to modify this 
view. (I.) Such commutations were only pay- 
able when the fyrd was actually called out. J 
At Colchester, on the other hand, by a soli- 
tary exception, it is most carefully specified 
that the payment is to be annual. (2.) The rate 
of sixj^ence a house appears to represent the 
ordinary gafoIy% and not to have formed a 
special imposition. The expression non 
est ad firtnam can be exactly paralleled at 
Huntingdon and at Stamford, in both which 
cases the ^^7^/did not form part of the ferm.|| 
(3.) The soldarii here, as Mr. Freeman re- 
minds us, were " doubtless the house-carls."ir 
But though Exeter contributed to the support 
of the house-carls,** this did not exempt her 
from service in the fyrd, (4.) If it be urged that 

• Ccrsiifiia did not mean " the Queen's Gold ** un- 
less qualified by regina (as at Worcester and Oxford,) 
At Edesham the £^ de gersuma was paid to the 
Archbishop. 

+ Norwich paid £\ u. 4^. and Ipswich Zs* 

% Quando rex ibat &ca (i. 154,130) cunU rege (i.238) 
&ca. &ca. 

§ The usual gafol in towns was about *ld. a house, 
so this arrangement was a favourable one. We are 
told that all the houses paid gafol^ ami it was evi- 
dently here not included in the ferm (see IhjIow). 

R l)e toto hoc burgo exibant x lib. dc Landgable 
T.R. '}L*...PraUrhirc habebat rex xx lib. et comes x lib. 
de firma burgi (i.203). Modo dat iA firmam L lib. 
De omnibus cottsuetudmibus regis modo dat xxviii. 
lib. (i. 336). Compare Cambridge, De consuctudU 
9(/^i/j hujus villa; vii. lib. per. annum, ei dt Land^able 
rii. lib et ii. ora; et ii. den (i. 189). 

U So in Exon Domesday adopui miliinm is rendered 
ad solidarios, 

•• Norman Conquest, iv. 147. 



there is no entry specifying the contingciit 
due to the fyrd^ it may be replied that such 
entries only occur where a special numerical 
composition has been made,* the service in 
ordinary cases being simply that of the Hun- 
dred, and, as such, needing no specificati(»k.t 
(5.) This portion of the Crown dues may 
have been permanently appropriated to the 
support of the household officers, | just as the 
whole of them were, four centuries later.§ 

These objections may not be insuperahle, 
and it is possible that Mr. Freeman may be 
able, from his wider knowledge, to dispose of 
them. Yet they impel us to receive the 
theory with caution, though at first s^t 
plausible and ingenious. The paragraph 
which follows can only be made intelligible by 
reading prater ioxpropUr.W It then becomes 
the usual statement of the firma T.IL£. 
This was £1$ 55. 4//. It had thus, we see, 
been largely raised, a fact which throws some 
doubt on William's leniency to the bur> 
gesses.f 

Of the actual ferm, T.R.E^ the moneyeis 
contributed jQ^^ and the king's burgesses 
jQi 6s, odf.** The rent of the king's demesne 
lands may possibly be put at about £iy and 
there woidd remain jQf to be accounted for. 
This may have chiefly proceeded from the 
consuetudo on the land.ff 

We now come to the Danegeld. Of this 
the mention is only incidental, for Colchester, 

♦ There is no entry at Ipswich or Norwich, nor 
at Chester, &ca. 

t As there were twenty hundreds in Essex, Col- 
chester would have contributed one-twentieth of the 
county force. It is strange that so late as 1585, it 
contributed eight men out of 150 levied on the county 
and thirteen (out of 250) in 15S8. 

X See Hale {Domesday of St, J^utTsp xxxviii.) 00 
'* the appropriation of Manors,*' ad vutum, 

§ Roi. Pari, 1485, 1495. 

11 Propter is a most unlikely constractioD» and is 
actually negatived by the de quibus, 

% Mr. Freeman argued that their composition (or 
fyrd saved them from the guilt and from the penal- 
ties of treason. 

** These dtue marea may he referred to in the expres- 
sion n<m redduni eonsuetudinem nisi de suis capUibus^ 
which suggests that they were raised by a poll tax 
(compare ue expression per capita in Fitz Osbert's 
rising, 1194). 

ft That there was a special co n sue t u d o 00 the land 
(as in any rural manor) is proved by the case of the 
Lexden hides and by the entry " de terra sua et de 
kida .... non est reddita consuetudo*' (ii. 106), 
This must have been distinct from the ^owiT'dttcs. 
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as I have shown, being rated as a Hundred, 
paid geld as for a hundred hides. It would 
seem, however, to occur twice as scoU* In 
the case of the Lexden hides geld is clearly 
meant by it,t and also, we may fairly assume, 
in the Bishop's fee. It should be noticed 
that the duxUium which replaced the geld % 
was ^20 in 1 130, and on all subsequent 
occasions.§ 

Lastly, I would repeat, of these finan- 
cial entries, that my elucidations can only be 
regarded as tentative, and that further ex- 
planation would be most welcome. 

Conclusion. 

What light has our inquiry thrown 
upon the origin of our most ancient 
towns? Perhaps the most salient feature 
revealed in the Survey of Colchester is the 
stamp of a primitive rural community im- 
printed on a walled and populous town, a 
former Roman colonia. We have there seen, 
still existent, the traces of an earlier and simpler 
life, of a village 

^Bi noifuva woifirfp 

where a little clan of ploughmen and shep- 
herds held in common the land aroimd them, 
field and pasture,|| woodlF and mead. Whence 
are we to trace this village life ? May we 

* So at Ipswich, et cccxxviii. mansiones vastabc 
5unt in buigo quae T.R.E. scottalfant ad geltum regis. 
(Being vastaia, they no longer paid geld.) But though 
scot may at times mean geld, it docs not always 
do so. 

+ So at Lincoln. '' Duae vero (canicatac) sunt in 
jjeldo cum burgensibus" and at York, "in geldo 
civitatis sunt iiiixx. camcatae terrs" (i. 298). The 
grievance of the burgesses which (as I have shown 
under ** Lexden") vras wholly misunderstood by Mr. 
Freeman, is well illustrated by the case of Shrews- 
bury, where the same geld was exacted, though ike 
rattabU area has been lasened (i. 252). 

X Hist, Norm,' Conq, v. 440. 

§ See Pipe Rolls. This would represent four th. 
on the hide (compare Const. Hist. L 581). May this 
possibly throw light on the "obscure" Danegeld 

auarrel of 1 163 {Const, Hist. i. 462) by hinting that 
lere were titto rates of two shilling eaxh ? 
II Though the pasture actually m commonalty was 
not large at the time of the Survey, yet the great 
extent of the '* lemmas lands," long held in semi-com- 
monalty, preserve unmistakable traces of the village 
community. 

t "The King*s Wood'\must have once been the 
common wood of the community, before the King 
became its Lord. 



carry back our thoughts to the Celtic clan, 
clustering around that great Mai-dun, which, 
I believe, we may dimly picture to ourselves 
crowning the steep hill-side ? Surely we must 
deem that a Roman colonia^ the oldest of all, 
and one of the most populous, must have 
supplanted so effectually that earlier polity, as 
to present to the incoming English the mere 
wreck of a city community. But how are we 
to reconcile this undoubted fact, the settlement 
of Colchester on the mark system, with the 
antipathy of the early EngUsh to life in a walled 
town? Did the original village community 
establish itself without the walls^ down by the 
stream, in the ** Middle Borough ?" Yet, if so, 
why was the Roman/?^^^ chosen for their com- 
mon pasture ? * Again, how did these shep- 
herd-kings treat the surviving citizens ? Did 
they employ them as Helots or Gibeonites, 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water," or 
did they merely keep them aloof as was the 
fate of the PfcUburgcr of Augsburg? The 
analogy of Exeter would seem to favour the 
latter hypothesis, though at Colchester the 
distinction of race had earlier meiged in that 
of class, t 

Another problem is suggested by the fact 
that Lexden, though then lying, at least for 
the most part, within the extra-hundredal 
Liberties of Colchester, had given its name 
to an adjoining Hundred. Was it originally 
the chef-lieu, or rather the trysting-place, of 
that Hundred, before Colchester was of suffi- 
cient importance to be marked off as a Hun- 
dred of itself? In any case, there can be 
no doubt of the one important fact that 
" Old English Colchester" was a territorial 
district — not a mere walled town, but an entire 
Hutidred, in the sense of " a greater mark. "J 
And thus, through the medial stage of the 
Hundred, our oldest towns had their true 
origin in the mark, and not in the burh.\ 

* This seems to pomt distmctly at life within the 
walls. 

t Norm. Conq. (ist ed.) i. 308. Surely (unless we 
are to accept the very rash hypothesis of the butchery 
of the city populations), this explanation affords a via 
media in this difBcult question. What happened later 
at Exeter may have happened earlier at Colchester, 
and the vanquished may have survived as a subject 
population to emerge as a subject class. 

; Const, Hist. L 99, 403. 

§ '* The common lands of the burh testified to its 
origin in a state of society in which the mark system 
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But we have yet to consider one factor of 
the problem — the king. How and when did 
he become Lord of Colchester ? This ques- 
tion, which is equally applicable to most 
other of the English towns, is not easy to 
answer, for it involves the fiuther question : 
how had the settlement been founded ? On 
royal demesne, or on folkland, or as a free 
township? Now we are told by Professor 
Stubbs that the royal " property in land may 
fall under three heads," (i) " private estate," 
(2) "demesne of the Crown;" (3) "rights 
over the folkland," which "merged in the 
crown demesne" after the time of Ethelred* 
(or, indeed, Alfred).! Unfortunately, Mr. 
Freeman's view is so coloured by political 
prepossession as to be irreconcileable with 
that established by Professor Stubbs. He 
ignores the existence of Crown demesne, 
and sees only private estate, and adminis- 
trative rights over the folkland. H^ also 
long post-dates the conversion of the latter 
into Terra Regis.\ But, on either hypo- 
thesis, the theory that these communities 
were " founded on the folkland" seems self- 
contradictory .§ For if they were fru com- 
munities, they would not have been "founded" 
by any one, and certainly not on the folkland 
(which was granted out to individuals)^ and 
if dependent^ they would have had a private 
lord, and not have passed into the hands of 
the Crown. Colchester, then, must have 
first stood on original Crown demesne, or 
must have been a free community. 
S The unfailing evidence of the land pcrints 
to the latter conclusion, both in the peculiar 
traces of commonage, and in the special divi- 
sion of the King'& meadow. The King was 
clearly an extraneous factor of wholly subse- 

was not yet forgotten" {Cons/. Hist. i. 93). But com- 
pare ib. 83-85. The point to be insisted on is that, 
as throughout the English polity, their origin was 
rural and not urban, and that the actual walled burk 
was only a portion of their original area. This is 
the fact which has hitherto been so persistently over- 
looked. 

• Cofist. Hist, i. 142. 

t The folkland was virtually becoming king's land 
from the moment that the West Saxon monarch be- 
came the sole ruler of the English. Const. Hist. i. 
193 ; ib' i. 103. 

X ^^ After the Norman Conquest .... these two 
kinds of posse<;sion got confounded,** i. 94 (1st ed.). 

§ ** Where such communities were .... founded 
on fhefiiklandr Const. Hist. i. 93. 



quent introduction. On the other hand, we 
have evidence firom the same source that 
Colchester had been a Royal Lordship for 
generations before the Conquest.* This is 
shown by the shape of the demesne lands, 
over which no man had built even to oor 
own days. They must have been marked off 
at a comparatively early period, before houses 
had b^un to cluster thickly within the walls. 
We shall probably, therefore, arrive at the 
conclusion that the change in the status of 
Colchester was effected during the latter por- 
tion of the old English period. It was but 
a phase of that process of development, by 
which, as Professor Stubbs has ably shown,t 
the foimdations of a future feudalism were 
laid upon a free society. And its chief agent 
was jurisdiction. When every man had to 
seek a Lord, and when the King became Lord 
of all those who had no other, the fate of 
Colchester and of like communities was 
inevitable. Too powerful to fall a prey to any 
private Lord, they passed, without a struggle, 
into the hands of the King himself. And so 
it was that their ancient liberties were over- 
shadowed for a while in gloom, but only to 
emerge once more intact when sturdily 
wrested, inch by inch, from the grasp of their 
Lord the King. 
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paganiam in fDobem 
Cbrietianiti?. 

By J. Frederick Hodgetts, 

Examiner to the University and District of Moscow, 
Professor of English in the Imperial Collie of 
Practical Science of Moscow. 

|T is impossible to contemplate the 
mode of English thought, and the 
various idiomatic ways of expressing 
thought in English at the present 
day, without being ic^crred back, at every 
step to the manners and customs of our 
forefathers, as affording the safest light in in- 

* Compare Larking on the status ol Dover {Domes- 
day of Kent, 15.) The Manorial Houses being all 
subject to Crown rent, it seems probable that they 
were a somewhat late addition to the manors, at a 
period when town-Lfe began to have charms for the 
rural Thegn. 

t Const. Hist, i. 184- 191, 
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vestigating the true meaning of sayings and 
observances not very clearly understood, 
but religiously preserved by us. In pursuing 
such an inquiry we are struck by observing 
that, in the majority of these cases of diffi- 
culty, we are led to seek their explanation 
in some other source than corrupt Nor- 
man-French, or still more corrupt Latin 
literature. 

As our vocabulary contains more than 
two-thirds of pure English words to one-third 
of words taken from other and very varied 
sources, while the backbone of the language 
remains sturdily Saxon, so the mode of 
thought animating the English mind in the 
Victorian age is, to the full, as Scandinavian 
as it was before the first Goth flung his gdr 
or javelin at the gates of Imperial Rome. 
Now, as the ideas which our warlike an- 
cestors entertained on religious subjects were 
drawn from the Scandinavian creed, a very 
perfect and elaborate system of Paganism, it 
would follow, from the above remark, that 
certain fundamental notions — not only mere 
words and phrases, but thoughts, opinions, 
and feelings— still hved on, after the reception 
of Christianity by the Scandinavian con- 
querors of Britain ; and. Pagan though they 
be, they have not been expelled at all. They 
have been clad in Christian guise, it is true, 
but their origin is purely Pagan, and Pagan 
they remain. 

Thus, even at the very centre of modem 
English refinement. Religion, we find, not 
traces merely of Pagan thought, but Odinic 
customs which have proved too strong for 
all reformers, from St. Augustine down- 
wards. 

A Christian grandfather who invites his 
children and his grandchildren and another 
generation beyond that to share what is 
emphatically considered to be Christian 
cheer, provided for them at his hospitable 
board, at the most emphatically Christian 
period of the year, Christmas, docs, on iden- 
tically the same day (allowing for the slip 
in the calendar) as nearly as possible the 
same thing that his Pagan ancestor did some 
centuries before the Christian era ! Nor 
has the mighty arm of the Church been 
able to banish the Pagan name for this 
Pagan feast from our truly Christian island, 
for Yule-fires, Yule-logS; and Yule-tide are 



favourite Christmas terms in many parts 
of England, the word Yule being known 
in all. 

This ancient name for Christmas is still 
used throughout all Scandinavia. The 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians wish each 
other a ** Glad Yule," as we say ** A Merry 
Christmas to you !" This alone would serve 
to draw our attention to Scandinavia, eten 
if no other reason existed for searching there 
for the origin of our great Christian feast The 
grand storehouses of Pagan lore, as far as the 
Northern nations of Teutonic race are con- 
cerned, are the two Eddas, and if we refer 
to the part or chapter of Snorri Sturlson's 
Edda, known as Gylfa Ginning, we shall find 
the twelfth name of Odin, the Father of the 
Gods, or Allfather, given as J^lg, or J^lkr 
(pronounced _yf7/>&, ox yulg). The Christmas 
tree, introduced into Russia by the Scan- 
dinavians, is called elka (pronounced yolka\ 
and in the times just preceding and just after 
the. conquest of Britain by the English, this 
high feast of Odin was held in mid-winter, 
under the name of J^lka tid, or Yule-tide. 
It was celebrated at this season, because 
the Vikings, being then unable to go to sea, 
could assemble in their great halls and tem- 
ples,and drink to the gods they served so well. 
Another reason was that it fell towards the 
end of the last of the twelve mystic monaths 
that made up the mythological as well as the 
cosmical cycle of the year, and was, there- 
fore, appropriately designated by the last of 
the names by which Odin is called in the 
Edda. 

The brightest of the gods, ** the White 
God* Baldur (Baldr, or Balder), was the 
purest of the sons of Odin ; and, as the ser- 
vice of this deity is identified with that of 
his father, it will be necessary in arriving at 
a clear conception of the origin of Christ- 
mas and the observances connected with it, 
to give a brief view of the myth of Baldur. 
He is said to have been greatly beloved by 
gods and men. His face shone with splen- 
dour, and his pure brow ** was called the 
sun." He was gentle and good, though 
brave and warlike. The spouse of this deity 
was a mortal called Nanna, who was greatly 
respected by the Aesir for her beauty and 
virtue, she was permitted intercourse with 
both worlds ; in short, not to speak irre** 
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verently, she seems to have been a sort of 
mythic impersonation of what subsequently 
came to be styled " the Church." 

We are told that when Baldur was bom 
he was accompanied into the world by a 
twin brother called Hoder, who had the mis- 
fortune to be bom blind. This is physically 
significative of the fact that darkness and 
light are inseparably correlative; morally, 
of the law that evil is the perversion or 
rejection of good. The Sagaman observes 
quaintly on this myth, that " All evil is bom 
blind." This twin brother of Baldur, Hoder 
by name, is the cause of all dissensions 
among men, and creates discord wherever he 
goes. He is disliked by the gods, who are 
bold and hardy warriors. Among the twelve 
Aesir, however, there is one who admits him 
to his friendship. This is the calumniator 
of the gods, Utgdrd Lokiy the evil genius of 
Valhalla; to him no honours are paid, no 
altars erected. He is the one of the twelve 
who is a traitor ! At the birth of Baldur it was 
foretold by the Fate of the Future, Skuld, 
that Baldur should fall by a mortal weapon 
unless all created objects should swear a 
solemn oath never to injure him. Nanna, 
being of mortal origin, was despatched to 
earth for the purpose of winning the desired 
promise from every created thing. Her 
known virtue and goodness had already 
gained her the goodwill of every object, 
animate or inanimate, that made up the world; 
but when her eloquence, combined with her 
beauty, was brought to bear on all "trees 
and flowers, stones and metals, earth and 
water, fire and air," they all most readily 
gave the required promise, save and except 
the mistletoe, which, being a parasite of the 
oak, had been overlooked when the oath 
was exacted from that tree. Some say that 
Utg^rd Loki sat near the bough, in the shape 
of a white crow, thus hiding it from the 
view, and that afterwards, in punishment, the 
crow has always been black. 

The mistletoe having been thus omitted, 
Utgkrd Loki had no difficulty ii;i maturing 
his plan for the destruction of Baldur. He 
speedily shaped an arrow of this wood, 
and, disguised as an old woman, prevailed on 
Nanna to take it with her to ValhaUa to be 
rendered resistless in war by being discharged 
at Baldttr ; who, in consequence of the vow^ 



had become insensible to the effects of any 
blow from any weapon. The gods had in- 
vented a game, in which they discharged 
their various weapons at him. Baldur was 
placed with his back to a tree, which has in 
consequence become immortaL This tree 
can never ^e, but remains ever green, 
and is known as the holly tree. Nanna, 
taking the opportunity afforded by this 
game, presents her arrow. Each of the 
gods, anxious to please so good and so 
popular a personage, wishes to discharge 
her shaft, when Utg^rd Loki points out 
that, owing to his misfortune in being bom 
blind, ^oder has never tried his hand 
when Baldur has played target. The gods 
yield to the justice of this statement, and 
Hoder is permitted to take up his positicm, 
bow in hand, with the fatal mistletoe shaft 
Loki, standing behind him, directs his aim. 
The shaft, on its way to the heart of Baldur, 
is seen by Odin's war bird, the cock, which, 
flying up from the groimd, tries, in vain, to 
intercept it On flies the shaft and pierces 
the White God's breast, who falls against the 
holly tree, which ever since bears drops of 
his blood, in the shape of red berries amid 
the leaves. 

Hela, the goddess of the Under World, 
claims her rights — the dead must be hers, 
god or mortal; and now a warm debate 
arises as to whether this right can be evaded 
or set aside altogether. At last Hela consents 
to waive her claim if all created objects will 
agree to weep for Baldur. 

Again is Nanna despatched to Middle 
Earth, and again do her beauty and eloquence 
succeed in winning from " hearts of stone," 
from ^' stocks, trees, animals, men, streams, 
seas, hills, metals, and flowers," the promise to 
weep for Baldur ; all save and except a little 
flower growing near a stone, upon which stone 
Utgkrd Loki was sitting in the guise of an 
old woman, whose flowing robe hid the 
flower from Nanna's eyes. Nanna had taken 
the mistletoe shaft to collect the tears on, and 
he who looks will find them there in the form 
of little white berries. 

The absence of the tears of the little white 
flower (which has since become blue from 
sorrow, and was heard to murmur something 
— was it "Forget me not"? — as Nanna passed) 
gave Hela fre^ right to Baldur's body, and 
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she would have borne it off to her drear 
domain for ever, had not Odin stepped in 
with a compromise, and decreed Baldur 
should remain half the year in Valhalla, 
and half the year with Hela. To this Hela 
agreed, and the bargain was concluded. 

The cofck that endeavoured to save Baldufs 
life at the risk of his own, was now appointed 
his special attendant It heralds his approach, 
and awakens Jostra (Oestra, Eostra, English 
Easter), who keeps one of the four gates of 
the universe. She was connected with spring, 
and sister to Hertha (Jorta, Earth). She 
strews Baldur's path to Valhalla with flowers, 
and the gods throw flowers to the cock. Eostra 
opens the east gate, and Baldur rides up the 
rainbow in majesty. This beautiful Dawn 
myth is quite suflicient to explain why the 
name of Easter retains such a firm hold on 
the minds of Teutons and Scandinavians. It 
could not pass away. 

Two or three months elapse, and the fes- 
tival of the White God is celebrated under 
the title of " White-sun-tide" feasts ; while on 
Midsummer's day, being the day on which 
the sun does not set in the North, but is seen 
at midnight, fires are lighted in Baldur's 
honour, which are called his " bale fires." 
This custom is still observed in some 
parts of England; only, instead of fires to 
Baldur, they are now said to be in honour of 
St John. 

It is not our purpose to explain, or to 
attempt to explain, the inner teachings of 
this myth. We have adduced the facts of 
the story to show that all the salient points 
of our Christmas observances are decidedly 
Pagan. The very roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding are remnants of sacrifices to Odin. The 
ox was slaughtered and offered up to him, 
parts being partaken of by the priests and 
people present The blood of the slaugh- 
tered animal was mixed with meal into a sort 
of cake of a kemisp/urical form, representing 
the Cosmos. There were many ingredients, 
and this cake was our plum-pudding in 
embryo. 

The name of the Ember Weeks is known 
to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon ymb 
irmen, to run round, alluding to the return 
of certain festivals. We are inclined to the 
theory that it refers to the mad war-dance of 
the Odinic warriors round his altar, which was 



performed with extreme fury and piety tlirough- 
out all Scandinavia. 

The names of the days of the week arc 
as sturdily Pagan as ever they were. 
In certain notes in his version of the 
Frithioff's Saga Tegnbr explains the mytho- 
logical combats referred to in the Edda as 
symbolical of two degrees of thought — 
namely, the cosmical and the ethical In 
the cosmical degree they represent the con- 
test between winter and summer, night and 
day, cold and heat ; while in the higher sense 
they point to the struggle in the soul between 
evil and good, hatred and love, sensuality 
and wisdom, &c. On this system the myth 
of the Week would denote the progress of 
life in man's heart, from the glorious inno- 
cence of childhood to the darker day of 
death ; from the beginning of creation to 
the decline of the gods ; or, again, from sun- 
rise to sunset Finn Magnussen holds to 
the cosmical theory, while Mallet inclines to 
the ethical view. 

Doubtless there is truth in both these 
theories. In all probability one is the ex- 
terior sheath of the other system. That such 
mystic or interior sense is contained in all 
mythologies may be seen from the venera- 
tion paid to the number twelve, which clearly 
means more than mere number. Let us take 
the signs of the zodiac, for instance. These 
correspond in number to the list of months 
in the year, houses in Valhalla, gods in 
Olympus, Redschis in Brahmapatam, tribes 
of Israel, the Apostles, the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, which were twelve pearls, &c. 
The number twelve is sacred in all Aryan and 
Semitic teachings, and seems to point out 
what is complete or full. In the same way 
seven is very sacred in all systems. The 
days of the week correspond in nimibcr to 
the '* ages of man," or seven stages in the 
advance towards perfection. Sh^espeare's 
Seven Ages are in wonderful harmony with 
portions of the view which we have been 
led to take of the myth of the Week. The 
result of carefiil comparison of the arguments 
of Tegnfer, Finn Magnussen, Geijer, and 
other writers on Odinic mythology, has been 
to reduce this subject within the following 
limits: — 

Sunday is the day devoted to the goddess 
of the Son, Fiigga, the genetrix of nature, 
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aptly congruous with the idea of the birth of 
man, in innocence, to life and light. In all 
Teutonic nations the sun is feminine as being 
the nutrix and life-giver of all things. The 
sun is also representative of glory attending 
the warrior through life, and rising again after 
his death, causing him to beam on through 
eternity. Such is the bright beginning of 
human life. 

The Moon, in all Teutonic languages, is a 
male deity, a warrior subject to many changes 
indicative of the phase passed thixjugh in 
youth. He is bright and beaming, but some- 
what melancholy withal. His influence on 
the tide shows that a true warrior should 
subdue the elements, especially water. 
Therefore he leads youth to clear streams to 
practise swimming, to the sea to launch his 
bark, and in many ways prepares him to 
become introduced to the Warrior-god, Tyr 
or Tys. This novitiate period is therefore 
called Monday, as being under the super- 
intendence of the Moon-god. 

Tuesday, the day of Tyr, Tys, or Tuis 
(called by Tacitus Tusisco), softened, or 
rather changed, in modem German into 
Tiensdag, or Dienstag, is, in Scandinavian, 
Tystag, and in English, Tuesday. The 
state of adolescence is now past, and 
the "battle of life" begins. The young 
soldier is entrusted with sword, shield, and 
spear ; he goes forth to war, he is a man — a 
ffeer-mzn (mispronounced by the Romans 
and Russians Ger-man), or man of war, one 
of the Heer, or host. His privilege is to 
accompany some cfiief, or Jarl, on a daring 
enterprise on land, or to follow the fortunes 
of a Viking "over the ocean.'' At this 
period the warrior does not assume the 
eagle's wings in his helm-hat ; and, unless it 
were an heirloom in his family, he had no 
right to give a special name to his sword, 
though, if it were, the name would of 
necessity come down to him with the 
weapon. 

Wednesday represents the state of mature, 
full manhood, with dauntless courage com- 
bined with wisdom, such as is predicated of 
Odin, the King of gods, the chooser of the 
brave and wise. This all-wise, all-powerful 
deity is the culminating point of the 
mythological teachings and the centre of the 
Valhalla group. Once in bis varied ex- 



perience he escaped from the hold of a 
giantess in the guise of an eagle. Therefore 
he wore eagle wings. in his helmet, and his 
chiefs wore them as their distinguishing 
badge. The soaring aloft by the aid of the 
wings of the eagle is a highly poetic symbol, 
. showing how wisdom should soar above the 
thraldom of the low and sensual, typified by 
the Giants in general who were called Eoten, 
or Joten (the eaters)^ in allusion to the 
sensual, low condition which they repre- 
sented, and which was always in combat 
with the higher, nobler, purer Aesir. Under 
these circumstances, the centre day of the 
week would very naturally be his by every 
sort of right And, strange as it may seem, 
one AVednesday, or Odin's day, specially de- 
voted to him, under the name of Ash 
Wednesday, has, under the same designation, 
been regarded as ultra-Christian. It is one 
of those festivals which had become too 
much identified with life to be yielded up at 
the command of the new priesthood, and, 
being specially typical, deserves special 
notice. The ash plays a very important 
part in Scandinavian mythology. As a tree 
it is Odin's, most emphatically ; its wood is 
the most noble of wood, as being the material 
for the shaft of the spear and javelin, for the 
oar and mast. But beyond these more 
material values, the ash has a mystic sense 
which renders it at once the most important 
among trees. The name ash means (as do 
those of many other trees) man^ for when the 
sons of Bor, who were sons of Odin, fashioned 
the first man and the first woman, they made 
them from a piece of the ash. Hence the 
first man was called Aska {ash) and his wife 
Embla. Further than this, the ash repre- 
sents the Cosmos on a large scale, and fnan 
from a less general point of view. The Mun- 
dane Tree, or Cosmos, is called Yggdrasil ; its 
roots form the lower regions, and stretch to 
nine worlds. Here, too, is Hela's dominion, 
whence our word " hell" as a name for the 
lower regions. Earth is an extended circular 
plane, through the centre of which the tmnk 
of the ash passes at right angles with its 
diameter ; the boughs of the tree support the 
earth, just half-way up the tmnk, for which 
reason the abode of men has received the 
name of Middle-yard, or garden (Mid-g^rd). 

Around the earth is ocean, with its streams 
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Ellivi^gr, and in this ocean the Mid-gkrd 
serpent, one of the monstrous progeny of 
Loki, is confined with its tail in its mouth, 
forming a ring. It shall remain until the 
last day, when the heavens and earth shall 
pass away, and new gods reign in Valhalla. 

Because the middle day of the week was 
denoted by the name of Odin, and the 
middle of the week had been devoted to 
Mercury by the Greeks and Romans, it 
was concluded by them that Odin must be 
Mercury ! The phase of proud manhood 
now passes into middle-age, warlike, un- 
broken, fierce in its conflicts mth sensual 
and worldly delights, but brought nearer to 
them in its actual strife and symbolized by 
Thursday, a corruption of Thunners daeg, 
German Donnerstag — a day devoted to Thor, 
the Jupiter Tonans of the North, and thus 
corresponding to the dies y<nns of Roman 
myth. The Scandinavians retain his name 
in their nomenclature, which is Thorns day, 
the day of Thor, while we have retained only 
his chief attribute of thunder in the name of 
our day. It has a grim signification, indi- 
cative as it is of storm and strife. Thor 
descends to the Giants and meets them on 
their own ground. And here it would seem 
as if in all mythology there were a sort of 
prophetic perception of what had to be com- 
pleted in a holier, higher foirm in the mighty 
works which Christianity has taught us to 
contemplate. Let us not be accused of 
irreverence when we fancy that there are such 
traces of prophetic truth in these wild poetic 
teachings! But when Odin, in a wondrous 
weird song, tells his worshippers that he hung 
from a cursed tree three times three days, 
and saw the bitter evil of man ! when the 
God-principle (under another name) descends 
into Jotunheim to combat the Giants, we are 
rather awe-struck at the evident harmony in 
some parts of what we know to be true and 
what we have long ago rejected as false. 

We now come to Friday — the day of 
Freiya, the goddess of Love in the Northern 
scheme ; but, far from resembling the Venus 
of the South, she presides over legitimate 
nuptials. The Scandinavian warrior was not 
allowed to enter the married state until he 
had served his country in arms, had earned 
his right to the eagle's wings at least ; so that 
he never married before thirty at the youngest 



Any illicit connection with the other sex was 
punished with cniel severity; and to this 
cause the Romans attributed the superior 
strength, height, and agility of their Northern 
enemies. The idea of the peace of family 
life being a reward for the dangers and con- 
flicts of the Odin and Thor periods is charm- 
ing, and evidently lies at the bottom of much 
of what we read in the later Middle High 
German tales of the Minnesingers, or Bards 
of Love. On the other hand, there is a re- 
verse to the picture, presented by, I think^ 
Afzelius, which is, that part of Freiya's time 
is passed in weeping for the woes to come, 
and man, having subdued the giants of his 
sensual nature, in entering the rose-coloured 
domain of Love, prepares his own decay and 
fall. Therefore, Friday should be a day of 
tears and fasting, as preparatory to the last, 
the day of terror, death, and doom — the day 
of Surtur, who will arise from Muspelheim, 
and cause the Twilight of the gods. 

Saturday was viewed, in a vague manner, 
within comparatively recent times in Scandi- 
navia, as an unlucky day. It is noi the day 
of Saturn, nor could it be so to people who 
had had no intercourse with Greece from 
whence to derive a Hellenic myth. Sharon 
Turner derives the name from the god 
Saetter, whom he identifies with Crodus in a 
very able manner. According to his theory, 
the day means a ^//^^/-Sabbath, or day for 
settling down. The name, Saetter's day, 
seems a corruption from Surtur's day, or the 
day on which Surtur comes from Muspel- 
heim. The gods engage the monsters ; the 
end of all things is at hand ; the old heaven 
and old earth pass away, and a new Sunday 
is looked forward to, which the seer tells us 
" shall not pass away." 

The connection of the end of the world 
with the end of the week, upon the system 
here laid down, is patent ; and certainly, if 
the myths were so understood by all Uic 
Odinic priesthood, there is no cause for 
wonder at the tenacity of life in the names 
handed down to us. The Mundane Tree is 
most remarkable, as showing us the relative 
positions of gods and mortals ; while the flat 
surface of the Midg£rd (the Middangard of 
the Anglo-Saxon writers) shows that the 
knowledge of geography possessed by the 
Scandinavians was very similar to that 
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possessed by the Greeks, who placed their 
Mount Olympus in the centre of a disc, at 
the ciraimference of which were the rocks 
and ocean. The Scandinavians, as before 
remarked, held the ash tree sacred, and this 
was the support of their Cosmos. At the 
foot were nine serpents, who perpetually 
gnawed at the nine roots, which were as 
perpetually refreshed from the pure waters 
of nine streams — emblematical of sensuality 
(the serpents) destroying man (the tree), 
who IS regenerated by pure truth (the water 
of the streams). At the top of this tree is 
the mountain Valhalla, with the twelve halls 
of the tivelve gods, and the plain Idavollr, 
where the champions combat. The bridge 
Bifrost, known to mortals as the rainbow, 
leads from Valhalla to earth. On the summit 
of Valhalla is Odin's throne. No priestcraft, 
or in fact any other power, could change our 
names for the days of the week, which were 
retained in spite of all the efforts of Saxon, 
Norman, and Puritan to get rid of them. 
On the fourth day of the week the grand 
doctrine of the ash tree (Yggdrasil) was, 
once a year, solemnly expounded to the 
"sons of Odin," who looked forward to 
Ash-Wednesday as eagerly as the modern 
Germans do to Easter. 

In support of this theory of the Myth 
of the Week being the outcome of Eddaic 
theology, we beg to call attention • to the 
order in which the creation is mentioned in 
the VoluspR :— _ 

1. The first activity recorded is, " The 
sun shone round the south, and the earth 
produced tender green things." 

2. Then the moon threw his right arm 
round the sun, and controlled the steeds of 
heaven. 

3. Then follows the creation of the dwarfs, 
the elves, and man. 

4. Odin's ash is created; and the three 
Nomas, or Parcae, Urda (past), Verdandi 
(now being), and Skuld (that which shall 
be), arose. The " Love-of-Gold" arises, and 
Odin's work begins with war against her. 
This was the first war. 

5. The story of the death of Baldur, and 
tl\e commencement of war with the Giants. 

6. Frigga (not Freiya) weeps, and a beau- 
tiful, but intensely mythical, description of 
future woes is given. 



7. The advent of Surtur from the south 
in consuming flame, the destruction of the 
present heaven and earth, and prophecy of 
a new state of things. 

The above is a very rough abstract of the 
Vliluspa, as given in Saemund's Edda, the 
edition used being Grundtvig's, published in 
Copenhagen (1874). The best English trans- 
lation will be found in Sharon Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, It is ciuious 
that in this poem Thor is not mentioned 
by name, though the circumstances producing 
his wars with the Giants are given. He is 
mentioned in the Edda attributed to Snorri 
Sturlson as the directing genius, for the gods, 
of these wars. 

It is a remarkable fact, which we do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere very 
specially pointed out, that the conversion of 
the English was, in all respects, different 
from the conversion of any other Pagan race. 
They were the first proselytes of Rome who 
had not been previously subjugated by the 
Roman sword, and then made to adopt the 
creed of the conqueror as a consequence of 
subjugation. The Goths and other Teutonic 
tribes had humbled Rome. St Augustine 
came here like a true missionary, and was 
not backed by armed legions to compel 
belief. The English held public meetings 
on the subject, and many highly charac- 
teristic anecdotes are told of their debates. 
They were not in a huriy : and when bap- 
tized and thoroughly initiated into the new 
faith, they always appear more ready Xo fight 
for their opinions than to follow the simple 
and peaceful rule held out to them. The 
fact is, that the good fathers were obliged to 
temporize with these unruly but hard-headed 
thinkers, and therefore they yielded many 
points of external observance. Retaining 
Pagan festivals, but disguising them, as it 
were, under Christianized appellations, they 
contrived not to offend the haughty warriors, 
who, from pride of race, would never have 
allowed the institutions of their forefathers 
to be abolished. On the other hand, the 
m)rthical and mystical notions wrapped up in 
the Eddaic teachings had prepared the way 
for a still higher form of abstract thought ; 
and it would appear that the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and of victory over the hells 
were special favourites with the warlike 
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Anglo^axon. Again, he was moral in his 
life ; he venerated the sex to which his mother 
had belonged, and regarded the priestess of 
the old creed with simple and very honest 
awe. This system, widely differing from the 
loose and vicious ideas held by most of the 
Romance nations on this delicate point, pre- 
pared him to receive with favour the pure 
and holy teachings of the Christian Church ; 
and the fathers, by becoming acquainted 
with the Pagan Saxon's creed, adroitly 
managed to point out those portions of it 
which seemed prophetical of Christianity. 
Hence, the desire of retaining much that we 
have retained and do retain now. 

As the Anglo-Saxons became more and 
more imbued with the Christian doctrines, 
they gradually abandoned their Pagan nomen- 
clature. Elves give place to angels and good 
spirits; dark elves and dwarfs change into 
devils and fiends, as do all the dramatis 
persotKB of the supernatural drama that had 
been enacting in the woods, streams, and 
air around our ancestors. The heroes vanish, 
to be succeeded by saints, differing only in 
name from their predecessors — for St Swithin, 
St. Guthlac, and SL Dunstan are as stalworth 
War-men as Hyglac, Beowulf, or iEschere ; 
and the combats of these Christian Hjeldr, 
as exemplified by the battles of St. Guthlic 
with the devils at Croyland, or of St. Dunstan 
with the archfiend himself, differ in no essen- 
tial point from those of Beowulf or other 
heroes with the Nickers and the Grendel. 

Thus the new Faith did not utterly crush 
and stamp out the old, on account of the 
peculiar retentiveness of the English mind, 
and the difficulty in erasing from it impres- 
sions once deeply set. We propose to give 
an example of the manner in which the old 
Faith pervades the new in an instance where 
we are least prepared to expect it to appear. 

The grand epic of Beowulf had been 
brought in its Pagan state from Scandinavia, 
and had retained its heathen character in 
Britain until after the Christianization of 
England, when it received various touches 
from Christian scribes to bring it into harmony 
with the teachings of the Church. This took 
place, in all probability, on account of its 
extreme popularity, for of other Pagan epics 
only fragments have been found, and others 
again are only known to us from quotations 



from, or references to, them in later works. 
The parchment on which these heathen 
English poems were written was either cleaned 
with pumice for the reception of saintly 
legends, or was cut up to bind other MSS. ; 
hence between the heroic epic of Beowulf 
and the miraculous Christian epic known as 
Caedmon's Song we have nothing entire. 
But these two poems are in themselves suffi- 
cient to render us proud of the English name. 
Caedmon's Lay is an account of the Crea- 
tion, and the principal events in the Old 
Testament down to Belshazzar's Feast and 
the Destruction of Babylon. This occupies 
the first part of the poem, while the second 
gives an account of the Rebellion of the 
Hells, the Descent of the Saviour, and the 
Redemption. The mode of treating the sub- 
ject is perfectly Scandinavian ; the battle 
scenes are painted with great force and 
vigour, and with the same relish for the fray 
that animates the Scaldic verse of the olden 
time. The ring of battle sounds in the 
clanging lines just as in Beowulf ; and the 
Prince of Darkness puts on his "grim 
helm*' with all the air of a son of Odin. 
The speeches of the archfiend are as like 
the harangues of the heathen warriors " as 
two peas/' and where epithets are not readily 
found in the Sacred Writings to express the 
feeling of the poet, they are freely borrowed 
from the Edda ! Hence the military parade 
in Heaven, the yawning gulph or gynning-a 
ghp by which chaos is rendered in the Edda 
and in Ccedmon, with many other particulars. 
The poet is a Christian, but he had been 
familiar with heathen thought and poetry, 
which underlie the whole. Lucifer is the 
Utg^rd Loki of the old system ; he is even 
called by the same names — "Codes and 
saka," the denier of God (here, however, God 
is singular, not plural), and " Feonda aldor" 
the " Prince of Fiends." The site of man's 
sin is the Mid-gard, or Middan-yeord — s.e., 
middle earth. Hell is the name of Xht place 
below, instead of the impersonation of the 
lower world; but the most Scandinavian 
touch of all is the tender and loving manner 
in which the poet treats Eve. That " crown 
of women," that " fairest of all that is fair," 
that "light of the Welkin" (leoht under 
wolken), "that bright form," "the tender 
one," &c 
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The MS. of Cfledmon was first given to 
the world in 1655 at Amsterdam, where 
Milton resided some time before he became 
blind, and it has been shown that he, in 
all probability, was greatly indebted to this 
edition and translation into Latin of the poem. 
His military heaven is perhaps more Scandi- 
navian than that of Caedmon, and his Deity 
more Odinic, but the similarity of the mode 
of treating the subject is too striking to 
escape notice ; and, however it came, the in- 
fluence of the Saxon poem is as plainly to be 
traced in the work of our own stem Puritan, 
as that of the old Scaldic Sagaman is seen 
in the Biblical story of Caedmon. This 
teaches us that, where Milton departs from 
the story of the Bible, he is under the influ- 
ence of Scandinavian Paganism, although, in 
principle, the most bitter foe to Paganism of 
everv form, — even to the "disparaging of 
minoe pies and plum porridge." Ilis reading 
was essentially classical, and he very likely 
read the Latin translation of our Caedmon, 
rather than either the original or the Dutch 
version. 

As Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained are in the hands of all students of 
English theology, they have, rather than his 
prose works, done much to give a tone to 
English religious feeling, and these poems 
are full, at second-hand it is true, of Scandi- 
navian myth, much in the same way as the 
festivals ordained by the Church are derived 
from the same source ! 



'^^^X'^l'^t^K/ 



ftarlcp, Carl of ©yfor^ 1714* 

[HERE has always been much of 
mystery in the character of Harley, 
and in the story of his life. He 
entered Parliament as a Whig, re- 
turned for the Cornish borough of Tregony ; 
he came to the front as leader of the mode- 
rate Tories in Marlborough's Coalition 
Ministry; dismissed from oflice, along with 
Bolingbroke, most unwillingly by Anne ; her 
consent being with difficulty extorted from 
her, he was almost immediately replaced 
as the head of a new Tory Ministry. The 
succession was then the real question of 
the day; a question which, with the failing 




of the Queen's health, turned all politics into 
faction and intrigue. Harley undoubtedly kept 
up a correspondence with the Pretender ; a 
delusive correspondence, according to his- 
torians, on the one side, who contend that 
he never thouglit of any other as successor 
than the Elector of Hanover. Bolingbroke, 
succeeding in getting him dismissed, became 
Premier July 27, 17 14, and the Queen died 
on August I. George I. was proclaimed; 
Bolingbroke fled to France; Oxford was 
sent to the Tower, and after two years' im- 
prisonment, brought to trial, and in the end 
acquitted, or rather released; for the two 
Houses quarrelling as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding, the Commons took no part in it. 
In the new House the Whig interest predo- 
minated. Harley remained in retirement, 
the friend of men of letters, and himself the 
founder of a collection of books and manu- 
scripts which yet perpetuates his name. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, besides the 
credibility of Roman history, and the like 
higher matters, interested himself in the pedi- 
gree of his Radnorshire family, abandoning, 
indeed, all the generations prior to the intro- 
duction of surnames in Wales, and beginning 
with about 1350, in the reign of Edwaixi IIL 
By the name of " Pedigree of the Family of 
Lewis of Harpton," he pnvately printed his 
brochure thereon ; and it is by permission of 
the present head of the house, Sir Gilbert 
Frankland Lewis, that we here print from it 
two letters, still preserved at Harpton, which 
Sir Cornewall had chosen out, and added to 
the " Pedigree." The selection of these by 
him puts a value on them, besides that they 
are evidence of the state of political and 
private feeling at the time of the Harley 
impeachment The Harleys, Radnorshire 
people like themselves, were on intimate 
terms with the Harpton family. Early in 
1 7 14, the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Trea- 
surer, sent his cousin, Mr. Harley, on a mis- 
sion to the Court of Hanover with warm 
expressions of duty and attachment The 
Electress Sophia was living when he was 
there, but died in May; the death-blow 
given, as it was said, by Queen Anne's re- 
fusal to receive her or any of her family. 
Thomas Lewis, then twenty-four years old, 
accompanied Mr. Harley as a member of his 
mission, and on Mr. Harley 's return the 
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Earl of Clarendon and Lord Paget were ap- 
pointed ambassadors to Hanover. The fol- 
lowing letter, written to Mr. Thomas Lewis 
at London by bis father, i^ one of those 
chosen out by Sir Comewall and appended 
to the " Pedigree" : — 

14th February, I7i3-{i4.) 
Dear Son, — In answer to your former letter, I en- 
closed one last post to Mr. Harley, in which I would 
have omitted some things, had I known the progress 
you had made in that amdr. I presume they did pot 
think my consent would be so easily had, considering 
the expense and short warning; but that I would 
have cnosen a small post for present advantage, to 
take the burthen of your education off my hands, 
than trust to those uncertainties. But this I have 
complied with, to let you find my readiness to pro- 
mote your welfare to the utmost of my power, hoping 
I shall have no occasion ever to repent it. The only 
way you have to furnish yourself with money is by 
parting with what I have in the South Sea, and pay- 
ing ^30 to the gentlewQman, and returning me tne 
rest that is spare. You must, if you go, advise with 
them where and upon whom to take bills of exchange 
upon the least discount, for to carry ready money all 
will not, I think, be proper; and be advised of all 
other matters that you are a stranger to, that you 
may not be disappomted, or be troublesome to Mr. 
Harley in any improper thing. Be sure to take care 
of your conduct m words and actions, and get ac- 
quainted with some prudent, knowing person of the 
retinue, whose conversation and advice may be useful. 
Keep a diary of all you see or do or hear, whilst 
you are abrcMul, and get as much of the languages as 
IS possible. Take some maps and geographical books 
of the countries you pass through, and also of the 
laws, customs, government, and the product or manu- 
factory of each particular place ; and spend not an 
idle hour without getting some useful information or 
knowledge of useful things ; that when you return, 
they may find you have spent your time well, and 
that you are of an industrious temper, and fit for 
business. Send your letters in Mr. Harley's packet, 
and write only your private business, and do not 
meddle with public matters, but only by observation. 
Carry yourselif respectfully to Mr. Harley, and always 
speak honourably of him. Your conduct and be- 
haviour b now to be tried, and may ruin or make 
you. I cannot tell you now half my mind, but leave 
you to God^s direction and good providence. Let 
me hear every post before you go. Take leave of my 
Lord Treasurer, and thank him for all favours. Wish 
him all imaginable prosperity, and the like to the 
Auditor, to whom I will write a letter of thanks, if 
you thinJc fit We are all well, and under some con- 
cern at this sudden expedition, and give you our 
blessing and love. 

I am your loving father, 

Thos. Lewis. 
My service to cousin Weaver, to whom I have 
written this post 

P.S. — Let me hear particularly what ease you will 
have in your expenses by going now, and whether they 
offer any advantages ;' for I suppose you cross the 
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sea in the Queen's yacht, and provision is there made 
aboard at the Queen^s charge ; and that after he will 
keep a table, and treat the gentlemen on the same 
account ; so that your pocket money and clothes may 
be all that is wanting ; and, therefore, do not press 
too hsird upon one that is so free ; yet take what is 
sufficient. If you have time, take some physic, to 
avoid being sea-sick ; your constitution will not bear 
what others may. Serve God, and put thy trust in 
Him, and He will bless you. Avoid dispute, that 
occasions quarrel among strangers. 

Queen Anne died in August, 17 14, two 
months after the Electress ; and in January, 
17 15, Parliament was dissolved by proclama- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Lewis was returned for the 
Radnor Boroughs as a Whig, and in opposition 
to the Harley interest he contested the 
boroughs with Lord Harley, and was duly 
returned. Lord Harley petitioned against 
the return, but the petition, which alleged the 
'* making of some hundreds of illegal bur 
gesses," was not prosecuted. There is a 
tradition that he was influenced by some 
slight received from Mr. Harley during his 
mission. His family, however, heard that he 
was about to act with the party who were 
promoting the impeachment of Lord Oxford, 
carried in the House of Commons on June 9, 
17 15, without a division. The following 
letter to Mr. Thomas Lewis from his mother, 
has also been added by Sir Cornewall to the 
family pedigree; "the duke" mentioned in 
it is the Duke of Ormond : — 

(No date.) 
Dear Son,— Youjcannot imagine the concern I am 
under. I can't eat, drink, or sleep, for fear you have 
a hand in [the] blood of these men. My Lord of 
Oxon is our neighbour and friend ; be tender of his 
life, and do not, for any advantage in this world, give 
your vote against him or the Duke ; and give me the 
satisfaction that you are not ungrateful to him, which 
will very much quiet the mind of your uneasy mother. 
Send me down as much black silk as will make a 
petticoat, and I will pay you for it. Hasten your 
brother down. We are all well, and remember you, 
and long for an answer to this, which is all from 

Your loving mother, 

M. Lewis. 

For fifty-three years, continuously, this 
Thomas Lewis represented the Radnor 
Boroughs, and was called "The Old Burgess." 
He opposed the Harley family, then powerful 
in the county, and was a supporter of Sir 
Robert Walpole, omr first Peace Minister, be 
it remembered, whose saying it was, that 
" nothing is more pernicious than war for the 
country while it lasts, and when it is ended, 
by the cost of it." 

T 
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At the age of eighty-seven, Thomas Lewis 
died at his house in Soho Square, and was 
buried "in great funeral pomp" Apnl 5, 1777, 
in Old Radnor Church, where is a vast 
monument, with an also vast inscription of 
equally great fimeral pomp, and a medailioni 
in high relief, from the full-length portrait at 
Harpton Court. B. L. L. 



CAronograms^ $,000 atui men m immier^ excerpUie^d 
. of TJarums Authtn-s and coUecied at manf Places. By 

James Hilton. (London : 1882. Elliot Stock}. 

4to, pp. XX. 569. 

This is certainly a most remarkable book, and, wc 
may add, a most valuable one. Mr. Hikon taking 
note that no work exists on the subject, says the 

E resent book is put forth to fill a void in this field of 
terature ; and when we consider that chronomms 
composed of words which oonvey a pertinent allusion 
to the event which they commemorate, give us date- 
particulars of an enormous nuige of events in the 
world's history, we must admit that the handsoaw 
volume before us has a ri^ to a place among our 
reference books. 

A chronogram is thus composed ^. — An inscription 
containing words, the letters of which represent in 
the Roman notation the date of the event or object to 
which the chronograms refer. They occur ob 
buildings and monuments, and on medals *' struck 
to commemorate the birth, coronation, career, or 
death of princes and potentates ; battles, sieges, and 
wars, which their subjects have fought and endured 
for them, as well as the treaties made and alliances 
formed on the establishment of peace ; social and local 
events, the founding of universities, and the like." 

It will be seen that, as a handmaid to history, the 
subject of chronograms is an important one. To 
place an example before our readers, taken from one 
of the most interesting diapters of the book. f*A 
collection of elegiac poems in the British Museum, 
addressed to various people, bears the following 
title : — Bartolomaei Bilovii curarum Libri v. Elbin- 
gae, anno Liberator! S flDeLIVM.'' Here the sum 
of the large letters gives the date of the work 1609. 
It may be mention^ that there are very few chrono- 
grams in English — a dcficiencv that Mr. Hilton has 
himself very cbly managed to lessen by the construe- 
tion of man/ vety good examples, and this feature of. 
the work b by no means the feast interesting. 

Our readers will judge from the above example how 
very frequently a chronogram will give impoitant in- 
formation when, apparently, there is no other evidence 
of date. Mr. Hilton gives some interesting examples 
of this. As specimens of patience and ingenuity there 
is nothing to equal chronograms thtoughout the ran^e 
of literature, except perhaps the laborious skill 
which Mr. Hilton has devoted to his work as their 
historian. What this must have cost him is known, 
and can be known, only to himself. There is nothing 



lea nadone to make the work well wwthy of Its 
object, md the outtd and vni ii M i Mr index thonMagUy 
completes a volume which wiU always be redcooed 
among the choicest of our curidsities of literature ss 
well as a ready handbook to the dates of many oot-€f> 
the*Wfty tlKHighcuriow nittters. 



The TratuU InttfumaU t mp ^l M io ike Datrmma- 
item of TStme, By LaTiiCSK Clark. {Lowdtam: 
. Published by the AaOnt, i«8t.)- Svo. 

It will not, peihaps, be easy to find an excuse for 
noticing this little treatise in the Antiquaky, unless it 
be held excuse sufficient that its anther and pnbiisher 
have been good tnoa^ to send it as for review. 
It may be that, as Mr. Oark intends hisfantmctionsfer 
the unlearned, he may ha^ coosidered a pahlkatiaa 
which makes no speoal pretension to astronoakil 
knowiedge, to be a desirable tribvmal for his book to 
be brought before. We at all events aoqoit him of 
any notion of presuming on onr. ^tioranc^ and 
thereby extorting an opinion nnduTj fitvoorable^ 
Not but what it might be possible to find matter of 
antiquarian interest even in a subject so nnpromisii^ 
The instrument was invented In 167c (not tevwr 
years later than the inventkm of the tdeacope itsdt), 
by the Danish astronomer, Rotnftcr, though he wat 
not able to set one up till thhrty' years kler. This 
^rst instrument did not long 'survive its] inventor, lor 
it was consumed in the crest fire at Co]>enliagcn 
in 1728; Roemte" himself having died in 1710. 
With his instruments, too, were burnt the reoocds 
of the bbservations which Roemer had made, onlv 
sufficient beu^ saved to show, as Mr. Grant telfi 
us in his Physical. Astrmomy, that they were 
haxxlly inferior to those of recent dale. Having thos 
shown our familiarity with our own side of the ques- 
tion, we will seek no further excuse. Wc will even 
admit that it is quite unjustif«iUe for us to drug in 
these references to Uie ancient history of astronomy, 
by way of apologizing, for what in truth needs no 
apology^ the introduction to our readers of a veiy 
conveni^t and useful little book. Not being — as above 
stated — expected to assume astronomical knowledge, 
we may admit that we were much surprised at the 
simplicity and apparent ease with which the obsenra- 
tioQ of a transit can be made with sufficient accuracy 
to give the unskilled observer true time within a frac- 
tion of a second. Mr. Clark gives instructions which, 
he says, will enable anybody to do this, and the 
object of his book is to induce dwellers in the country 
to employ the transit instrument as a means of setting 
their cloou and watches. There is no doubt that any 
one who will try the experiment may become a bless- 
ing to his vflla^ by bringing about an approach to 
uniformity in what we may term reputed local time. 



Proctedings of the Benvickshire Naturalists* Club, 

Session 1881. 

It is not too much to say that this is one of the 
most industrious as it is one of the most valuable of 
the load field clubs in the country. The amount of 
good such societies do in the cause of archaeological 
research is not easily to be estimated, and should not 



be lost tigbt of bjr thoK who t*ke an ibiding Interest 
in the antiquities of ovi land. Ht. Hardj his drawn 
Dp in the present volume ■ oreral and graphic accortnt 
« flie rambles of the dub, and many anij often are the 
limn we have to pause to ET^tlly oar temptttion to 
wander in thought awaj from the library where we 
read to the fields and places where Nature speaks for 
ttielf. Besides tUi repoit tlisre are Gone CKtrcMeljl 
interesting papen oa antlqaitiet, occ or two points 
(ami wliidi we wit aotke. A paper oa the diawwiy 
of hoTtet' lieadi by I>r. E. C. Robertton is pftTticnlai-ly 
valuable. At Ae inttdtatioa of kingi in the cast a 
Eaciilice a(a hone was made. Wheelbojr relalea (hat 
"a horse of a paiticular coIodt was l«t loose for a 
year to wander at its wiU ; itt the end of the year it 
was brcught back trinmpliaallf to his own ci^, wbea 
the animal was sacrificed, and there was a grand feast, 
at which the roasted Aesh of Ibe horse would be eaten 



reproducing the woodcuts illuslratbg three of these. 
On the firit there ia the horse, the head drawn down 
to resemble a bird's bill On the second that is de- 
picted the horse with wings. On the third the hone 
has a human face. Dr. Robertson addnces these 
and many more interesting (acts to show that the cult 
itf the hoise was extensively known in these islondsi 
and the eslraonlinary ^d M three honei' heads in a 
small chamber iu the spire of St. Ciithbert's Church, 
Elidon, immedialely over the beil. Dr. Robertioa 
rightly coDcludei belongs to the same class of thought . 
Another paper on Klsdon Mote IlilU, by Mr. ThomaJ 
Arkle, attracts particular allention, as il adds another 
example to a very important subject relative to the 
primitive life of our ancestors, and it ii given addi* 
tional value from the gronnd^plan illustiatioa which 
accompanies the article. Other papen of note ar^ 
"On a Polygonal Oriuding Stone found inLamberton 
Moor," anil "A Sculptured Staoe at Inaeileitbeia," 
both iUustiatid. 



Tie Cuilamt, SKfmtHiom, amd Lefmdt tflki Catmty 

ofSiagord. ByCKARLKSHBXKvPooui. (LMtdoai 

Rowney & Co.) 8vo, pp. 134. 

This little pamphlet does not bear ont its aomewhat 

pretentious title. It is simply a collection from lite- 

nrr sources of some of the folk-lore of the county, 

and (hough we by no means wish to discourage inch 

eminently mefiil work, we think it should stand upon 

its own merits. Mr. Poole's book will be usetol to 

coUecton of f<A-Iore, thoagh scarcely so to the 

scienti&c student. 



The lift ani Cutra f mAiKt ef Iht lair Samml 
HmmWart, M.D^ f.R.S.S., &v., SmttKry-trnd 
Vjn-PretideHt ef^it SociAy efSf^lrth AitiSjiuirat, 
Aiithnrof the " Histtry c^ the Fnutdatims of Htm- 
chattr," "The Pfiileiephjif AffaHtifftu," ^. By 
Mrt, Hibbkkt^Wakb. ^Mandleste^ ; J. E. Cot^ 
nidi. 1B81.) 8to, pp. xxIt. SS6. : 

We have herea striking instance of how muclifitme 
a TDan may lose by changiif his name. Dr. Ilibbetl. 
Ware was well laiown In Manchester, but probably 
few recogniied in the local celebrity the more widely 
famous Di.Hibbert who wrote on the theory of appa- 
ritinaa. Henceforth, hawnu, (km. will be no eacvae 
for this igBotanc^ (or Mrs- Hibbat-Wai« has set 
forth ia the haadsoBC volane before na the chief in- 
cidents of her kther-is-law's lifi; in a lively and in- 
structive nairatiTe that cannot £ul to interest ail who 
take it up. Samud Ilibbert was born at Uaa- 
Chester, on Sunday, April 31, 1783, and his early 
life was spent in the old city to wkich he was ever 
deeply attached, and ewiy nook and comer of whidt 
were known to him. He was educated at the MaB- 
diester New CoUem where his progress was hujhly 
utiafadory, and ha subsequently received a CeM- 
tenant's commiasion in the 1st I^ncasfairc Militia. 
His literary tastes were early excilEd, and we learn 
that he offered a 



in the 1st I^ncai 
s were early excilEd, and u 
play in three acts to the manager ol 
Drury Lane Theatre, entitled. Tie Ramauee »/ liu 
Apauiinti. In 1813 be made a radical change in Us 
mode of life, and matriculated at the Univenily 1^ 
Edinburgh. IniEl5 be Quitted Mandieaier for Edin- 
burgh, where he remained (or many years. Two yean 
afterbegrwlaatcdasadoctorofiiiedidii^bul poascM- 
ing however an independent fortune he did not piactiad 
Ins profession, but devoted himself entirely to science 
and literature. In 1817 daring a visit to Shetland he 
discovered the existence in-tluwe island* of chromalc 
of iron. This discovery attracted m«^ atteatioa, 
and in iSao the Society of Arts voted him the Gold 
Isis Hedal, ia testimony i^ th«ir at^reeiatioD of iti 
importance. Subsequently he discovered another 
valuable mineral in Shetland. In 1814 Dr. Hibbert 
was elected one of the secretaries of the Scciety of 
Scottish Antiquaries, and in the saate year appeaivd 
the book by which be Is best known, Siatka af 
liu PkHetof^ of AffariUtm, rr am tttrmfi It trace 
siuh Illuiums la Ihtir Physuai Cautes. Mrs. Hibbert- 
Ware tells an aaiasing anecdote «f the author. He 
was trnvellii^ in the naii-^oach with a hdy when 
their oonvenatioD happened to turn on (his book. 
His companion atsoted bar belief that the anthor waa 
ao belter than on ^nlidel ; ha however ao eapLnoeA 
parts of tbe book that she aawa w bat aiodlfitd her 
UHuioB. When tbe coach had oompleUd its fOKratf 
IM lady aaked hia nam^ and bar oonhaioB and 
aatoBishment was mat when he milied, " Dr. Hib- 
bert, madam." Although settled b Edinburgh he 
did not forget his native pUce,aod ia iSjohebrouf^t 
out his important work, llitttry cftiu Ftmmdatant *» 
MamhaUr of Ciritft Ctil^, ChttUm'i HoifUiU, 
mJ tht Fret Crmmmar Siluol. Wa auM, however, 
hurry over the later occurreace* of Dr. Hibbert's life. 
In 1837 he took the name of War^ which was the 
family name of hi* mother. He lettled In Han- 
cbestar, and was ia 1843 oae Of the fint cooncil of Ibe 
Chctbam Society, for which association be edited 
T 2 
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Memorials of Latuashire of 1715. On the 30th of 
December he died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Thus ended the life of a worthy of whose Dune 
literaxy men may wdl be proud. 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has told her story well, and 
although the hero always assumes his proper place in 
her pages, she has managed to illustrate the circum- 
stances of his life with much valuable illustrative 
matter. The early chapters on social life, and the 
cost of living at the end of the eighteenth century,are 
particularly mteresting. 

MUceUaneOHS Writings of ydhn Spreull {commonly 
called Bass John), with some Papers Relating to kis 
History^ 1646-1722. (Glasgow : James Macldiose 
& Sons. 1882.) Sq. 8vo, pp. xL 132. 
John Spreull's fame is not very wide, but this hand- 
some reprint of his writin|;s will help to make the 
man more known. His chief work is an early Poli- 
tical Economy tract, entitled An Accompt Current 
betwixt Scotland and England Bcdlanced (1705), in 
which he not only deals with the interchange between 
England and Scotland, but also shows what products 
Scotland possesses to balance the products of other 
countries. The tract is full of valuable information, 
and Mr. J. W.'. Bums, the editor, and the repre- 
sentative of John Spreull, savs that he found in 
A New General Adas, published at London in 1721, 
most of the information relating to Scotland, taken 
from this Accompt Cufrent, The next tract is his 
Representation, in reference to a seat in his parish 
church in Glasgow, which he appears to have found a 
difficulty in obtaining. Spreull was bom in 1646, and 
during uie reign of our James II., he got into trouble, 
and was for a time imprisoned on the Bass Rock, 
from which he took his nickname. A full account 
of his troubles is reprinted from Woodrow's Nis" 
tory of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotlofltd, This 
volume is illustrate by a portrait of Spreull, from a 
painting by Kncller, and several facsimUes of hand- 
wntmgs. 

Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev, W» 
W. Sheat. By Hensliegh Wedgwood. (Lon- 
don : Triibner & Co. 1822.) Small 8vo, pp. viii.- 
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This is a delightful little book, as all who know Mr. 
Wedgwood's mode of treating the history of words will 
naturally expect it to be. There are over two hun- 
dred words whose etymology, as set forth by Mr. 
Skeat, he disputes. There is no pre&ce, and thoefore 
we are left in ignorance whether or not Mr. Wedgwood 
generally agrees with Mr. Skeat's account of bXL the 
other words in the English language. We suspect 
that this is not the case, Mcause these two distinguisbed 
etymologists work upon such different principles. 
We cannot discuss here the various nuestions wnich 
arise, but must refer our readers to the book itself, 
which vrill amply repay careful study. We may, 
however, just note one entry, which refers to a word 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ about which there 
has beeli a considerable amount of disputation — 
Bully-rooK. Bully does not originally mean a bois- 
terous fellow, but it evidently is the same word as 



Hllie^ explained by Jamieaon as a oompanion, can- 
rade, lover, brother, f^dlow, young man. The bad 
sense was appareDily aoqnired from the condnd of 
boon companions. We wish Mr. Wedgwood had 
added something explanatozy of the rook (or rock). . 



A Register oj the Scholars Aelsmitod mto Menhaat 
Te^lori School, from A.D. 1562 to 1874, compQei 
from Authentic Sonioes, and £dited with Biognqiki- 
cal Notices. By the Rev. Chajllss J. RoBUtsoi^ 
M.A.,Rectorof West Hackney. VoLL Printed sad 
published for the Editor by Facncombe & Co^ 
Lewes. 1882. Royal 8vo, ppw xvu 39a 

Last month we noticed Professor Minror's isumtaat 
Register of the Admissions of SC John's CoQege^ 
Cambridge, and now we are called upon to review s 
Register c^ one of oor most fiunoos pablic achook 
This is well, and we hope many more sndh books will 
follow. How valuable lists of names of this character 
are to the historian, the biographer and the genealo- 
gist we need not tell the readen of the Amtiquakt. 
Mr. Robinson, although he modestly contents himself 
with the title of editor, is justly entitled to that of 
compiler, for he has not had one continued register 
before him which needed only to be copied and 
annotated. He has had to oonralt the minute books 
of the Court of the Merchant Taylor's Company, sad 
a MS. list of the FeUows of St John's, Qxfocd, for 
records of the school before the year 1607. The 
Register opens with the famous name of Edmund 
Spencer, and seventh on the list is Lancelot Andrews, 
anerwaids the saintly Bishop of Windiester. One 
very valuable feature of these lists is the infomation 
given as to the social positkm of the frtheisofthe 
hoys, which shows the greater mixtnre of classes ia 
the early years than at present By the Statutes the 
number of boys to be taught in the school was fixed 
at 250^ of which number 100 were to be children of 
poor parents, unable to oay for education, 50 of a 
uttle higher erade, and the remaining ico the 
children of rich or meane (f>., middle-class) men. 
Sometimes there were less and sometimes more^ 
according to the ability of the head master. As we 
turn over the pages we notice that the entries between 
1644 and 1601 are much fuller than those in earlier 
and later years, and we find that these are taken 
from the Register which is now preserved in Sion 
College, kept by William Dugard, who was head 
master during that period. Not contented with stating 

that a boy is the son of , he further states whether 

he was onlv eldest or second son, and so on. Also 
he gives tne date of birth and usually the place of 
birth. Evidently Mr. Dugard was a bom genealogist 
The list of head masters contains the names of many 
distinguished men, and Richard Mulcaster, who was 
one (» the eariiest of spelling reformers^ heads it 
Mr. Robinson has annotated the Roister, and given 
much valuable information respecting some (7 the 
boyS| but, naturaUy, of the laiger number little or 
nothing can be said. This volume comes down to 
1699, and a second volume will complete the register. 
A full index to all the names given in this volume is 
added at the end. 
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METROPOLITAN. 

Archaeological Institute.— November 1.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in die chair. — ^The 
Rev. H. Whitehead sent a Paper on an ancient paten 
from Hamsterley, Durham, which was exhibited. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson sent a Paper on a parchment 
pedigree of Raby Coat, Cumberland, which also was 
exhibited. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read a Paper, 
the first of a series, on the Domestic Remains of Ancient 
Egypt. The Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, sent 
some notes on the discovery of three tree cofims in 
Grimsby Churchyard, which he thought were brobably 
either of the Saxon or Dani<;h period. Precentor 
Venables laid before the meeting a sketch of a Roman 
sepulchral inscribed stone recenUy found in Hungate, 
Lincoln, with notes upon it by himself and the Rev. 
J. Wordsworth. Mr. Stuart Knill exhibited a drawing 
of excavations in Leadenhall Street, showing con- 
siderable remains of a Roman pavement latdy dis- 
covered. Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited a drawing 
of a chalice at Little Faringdon, circa 147a Among 
other objects exhibited were a bronze mortar, lately 
found at Colchester with Roman remains, by Mr. E. 
Peacock ; a British urn of great size, fragments of two 
others, and a quantity of bones, discovered a short 
time ago at Acton, by Mr. Hedges ; a beautiful knife 
handle, decorated with nidli of Italian character, 
found in the moat at Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, by Mrs. 
Cartwright ; five old swords by Mr. H. Hems ; 
drawings of the font at St Peter's, Ipswich, by Miss 
M. Burton ; and a drawing of the west end of Ashford 
Carbonell Church, Salop, showing an arrangement of 
a very unusual kind, by the Rev. J. S. Tanner. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — 
November 10. — Mr. D. M 'Gibbon, President, in the 
chair. — In his opening address, the President reviewed 
the past history of the Association. After referring 
to the publication of the Sketch Book as a matter 
deserving continued encouragement, the President 
gave a vidimus of the work cut out for the Association 
during the ensmng winter, and then proceeded to 
explain that arrangements had been commenced for 
the holding of an architectural exhibition, to include 
paintings, drawings, sketches, photographs, detailed 
drawings, and every kind of pictorisu representation 
of their art. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Berwickshire Naturalists' Club.— Selkirk 
Meeting. — October 11. — Various valuable objects 
connected with the town of Selkirk were exhibited 
at this meeting; its charters, three in number ; its 
silver cup and famous bunch of bristles essential to 
the bestowal of citizenship ; the weavers' Flodden 
flag, carrying the emblem of the shuttle ; the Andrea 
Ferrara of the valiant town clerk wielded at the same 
fatal fight ; the ** Souters' " halbert ; their oldest 
book of records ; a fine pair of red-deer antlers ; and 
a cranium of the ancient wild ox {JBos primigenus\ 



sent from Haining, but originally obtained in Linton 
Marl bog, in Roxburghshire ; a " Breeches" Bible in 
excellent preservation, believed, firom some internal 
tokens, to have been Archbishop Shaxpe's ; a Prayer- 
Book that had been the property of Mr. Alexander 
Anderson, Mungo Park's brother-in-law, who died 
during Park's last disastrous journey, before the final 
collapse. This little book had been found in Park's 
boat after he was drowned, and was afterwards worn 
by the chief of Youri as an amulet of powerfiil effi- 
cacy, from having belonged to the *' good white man." 
It was recovered and brought home by one of the 
Landers, and is now in Dr. Anderson's possession, 
who has also a few letters in the handwriting of the 
traveller. Mr. T. Craig Brown, Selkirk, r«id a Paper 
on the " Souters of Selkirk." He st^ested the pro- 
bability of the trade being a survivafirom the time 
before the death of Alexander III., when all the skins 
from Ettrick Forest were brought to Selkirk to be 
tanned bv the king's tanner. 

Manchester Scientific Students. — October 25. 
— Mr. F. A. Whaite in the chair. — Mr. George C. Yates 
read a Paper ** On Gourds and Calaba^es, and their 
uses to Man." Mr. Yates described the calabash tree. 
The most useful part is the hard shell of the fruit, which, 
under the name of Calabash, is much used in place 
of hats, saucers, cups^ drums, bottles and goblets, and 
is often used to boil liquids. These articles often con- 
stitute the sole article of furniture of the Carib Indians. 
The pulp of the fruit is considered in the country a 
sovereign remedy for several disorders, both internal 
and external. Mr. Yates next spoke of ^urds, the 
rinds of which are largely used for holdmg liquids, 
and they also go by the name of calabash. The 
vegetable marrow appears to be a mere variety 
of the common gourd or pumpkin. It was in- 
troduced into Europe from Persia about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, but is now more 
generally cultivated in Britain than any other kind of 
gourd. Mr. Yates concluded his Paper with an account 
of the uses to which calabashes are put by savage tribes. 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon communicated a Paper on 
" Beddgelert." 

Inverness Field Club.— October 14.— Mr. Ross 
pave an account of the house at Redcastle, which he 
Believes to be the oldest inhabited building in the North. 
The ancient name of this castle was Lddyrdor, and 
there is evidence to show that it vras built by William 
the Lion about the end of the 12th century. In 
1455, the Barony of Edderdail called AnUnannoch, 
and the Reid Castle, with the lordships of Ross 
belonging thereto, were annexed to the Crown by 
James II., and in 1481 (5th April) James III. granted 
to his second son, James Stewart, Marquis of Ormond, 
the lands of the lordship of Ardmannache, called 
Avauch, and Nethirdal, with the moothill of Ormond 
and the castle and fortalice of Redcastle. Lord Or- 
mond became an ecclesiastic, and his mother. Queen 
Margaret, leased the lands and house of Ardmannache 
to George, Earl of Huntly. In 1483, the Earl 
granted Uie lands to Hucheone de Ros of Kilravock, 
Uie keeping of Redcastle, and the lands of Ardman- 
nachet (in heu of pa3rment) of the dues of the lands ot 
Urauhart and Glenmorrisone, which he held of the 
Earl. Before 1 492 the lands of Ardmannache and 
Reidcastle were taken from Hucheone de Ros of Kil- 
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ravock by Renzo Mackenzie of KmUU» and in the 
same jeav Gcorac, Earl of Huatly, bonnd himself to 
re&tore to the Baron of Kilravock his lease of ReicU 
castle and Ardmaanacht, " in so far as reason and 
law will," together with the eoods he had in the 
same. It end^ however, in Hucheone de Ros re- 
signing the lease of Ardmannach and Reidcastle» and 
the Kmg ordered the Sheriff of Ross to distrain the 
lands and goods of a large number of the adjoining 
lands. In 15x1 King Tames IV. granted to Henry 
Stewart the lands of Colcowy, Dmmnmarge» and Mn- 
ren, with the Mill of RedcasteL The estate came 
into the hands of the Murrays and Stewarts, and 
finally into the hands of the Mackenzies in 1570, with 
whom it continued till 1790, when the family got into 
difficulties; and it was sold to Mr. Grant, of Shew- 
glic. In 1824 it was resold to Sir William Fettes, 
and Bnallv to the Hon. H. Baillie, its present possessor. 
The Castle as it now stands has been add^ to and 
changed, so that its original form cannot be nuade 
out. It appears that the oldest portion is the south 
front overlooking the Frith, and that it probably con- 
stituted the keep or main tower, now a courtyard, 
enclosed to the north. The east front is not at right 
angles to the south, but they would seem to have 
formed two sides of a pentagon, which may have been 
the form of the great enclosure. This is not an un- 
common form in Highland castles. It is, of course, 
conjectural, but, looking to the conformation of the 
grounds, it is not unreasonable, judging by the style 
of building, this south front is the omest, and the 
tower and wing extending north from it the next. Of 
course the domestic modem buildings are easily dis- 
tinguished. The pediments over the attic windows 
were taken from "Old Castle Tolmie," which stood 
at the foot of Bridge Street, Inverness, previous to the 
flood of 1849. On the removal of Caatle Tolmie, 
the old gablets were purchased and fixed up soon 
after. 

Plymouth Institution.— The seventy-first season 
of the Plymouth Institution was opened on the 12th 
October with an address from the President, Mr. 
R. N. Worth, F.G.S. He dealt with the border- 
land between the prehistoric and the definitely historic, 
and gave a sketch of the conditions of Saxon I^von in 
the Plymouth district, under the title of '* A Comer of 
Saxon Devon." Prefacing his more local references 
by an inquiry into the original Devonshire Hundreds 
of Domesday (all of which he identified and traced), 
and the lessons thence derivable, he pointed out that 
only two Saxon deeds referred to the vicinity of 
Plymouth, and that the chronicles were all but silent 
relating to it. For the first time, however, definite 
traces of the ** wark" had been found in Devon, and 
in Plymouth itself— a remarkable fact, and one which 
Mr. Worth had ascertained in the course of a detailed 
examination of some hundreds of ancient deeds. The 
chief part of the address consisted of an examination of 
the local references in Domesday, and an elucidation 
of their character and va^ue ; and this was illustrated 
by a sketch map of the district in the Norman perioil, 
and by some elaborate tables. The changes thnt had 
taken place were distinctly marked. 

British Archaeological Society.— October 31. — 
A visit was paid to Hampton Court and Kingston. 
Mr* Ernest Law gave some interesting particulars 



concerning the Great Hall. Standing in the Banad- 
yard^or "Outer Gree« CmuU" ^ '^ 'vas Sssmedf 
caUed, Mk. CImxt yakilad oo» tlinl tike Trofhy gites, 
by which they had just eiitefed« were erected Ij 
William III. The womk noi at • praliar angle to tbe 
palace, leading to the belief that it had not alvijs 
existed there. On the r^t-hand side of the n»d 
there used to be some old bnilfiings^ which had been 
graduaUydemoIished dtaring the past fifty or aztj 
years. Thepalaccwasbaflt span thesileof aprioiT 
bekmgkig to the Order e# Si Tote of JcniakB, aid 
a ka^ was ffcanted hf Ae KmghtB ifospitallat to 
Cardinal Woteey. On aiii f hig at Ite wot fr(mt«> 
trance, Mr. Chart explained fthat thin part cf te 
bailding was restored about one hnndrad years ap^ 
and it was an k iteie a tiiig fcct So aaentiiHi that the old 
oak gates whiehwefs onginallf h— g at Mk cntnan^ 
and wMch had beenUjPiig ^ ^'oe of tka workshops fv 
many years, had recentff been re-lnuig; after nadcr- 
going thoroagfa repair. TImj w are of massbe fm- 
portioiis, being frre indies thick, and bore traces cf 
having been peactraled hf bnUeln. They were aho 
riddled with shots. Mr. Chart neat proceeded to 
give soBie interesting particohuFS r cg wrnn g the pien 
on each side of the gi^ewaj, which piers* together 
with several others in diffmst parts of the pakoe, 
were formerly snroiountsd with leaden capola& Of 
these leaden cupe^ only two now leoianied. Tke 
groined Tudor eeiliag m the first archway was next 
referred ta Mr< Chart mentioned tiut it was erected 
last year in substitntion of a htth and plaster ceUiBg. 
Mr. Chart next called attention to the bo^ (eight ia 
number) of Roman emperors on the waUs of this psit 
of the palace, and said it had been geneially sa ppose d 
that they were gifts from Pope Leo X. to Canhnsl 
Wolsey, but it had since been discovered that tkey 
were purchased. Mr. Lambert remarked that thoe 
busts came from Florence. The Great Hall was thcs 
entered. It was built, he said, in 153 1, by HeniT 
VIII., and not by Wolsey, as was often stated. It 
was begun immediately aiter the deatii of Wolsey, 
the old hall being first removed to make room for it. 
Between six and seven years were spent in bidlding 
it, and in the Record Office there could be sees 
minute information as to its cost, even to the aaout 
spent in buying candles to enable the men to work at 
ntght-time. The hall was probably now aboat what 
it was when Henry VIII. finished it^ althoiK;h often 
restored and touched up since. The ceiling was 
supposed to be the most dabovate in EnglaiKl, snd 
resembled that in Christ Church, Ozfwd. After 
describing some of its more hnportant featores^ he 
went on to speak of the <^ stone Sreplace, 6ft. sqimre^ 
which formerly existed in the centre of the hall, jost 
below the lantern. When the fire was lighted the 
smoke and fumes escaped through the lantern. T^e 
minstrel gallery was now almost precisely as it used 
to be, with the exception of the tapestry and carvings 
on the balustrade, which were restorations. Speaking 
of the wrought iron gates in the King's guard chamber, 
the company were informed that they were the work 
of Huntmgdon Shaw, a famous smith of Nottin^am, 
who was buried in Hampton Churchyard. Mr. 
Lambert mentioned that in 1850 these gates were 
Ijring in a rusty state at the bottom of the gardens, 
but a deputation of archaeologists having brought the 
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matter under the notice of the office of Woods and 
Forests, the gates were afterwards brought up here 
and taken care oC On arriying at the Chapel Ko^, 
some time was spent in inspecting the royal ptw and 
other parts of this portion of the Palace. Mr. Chart 
mentioned that the ceiii«|[ was ol Tudor design, and 
the carving was by Gibbons. The cha]^ w^ 
originally Imilt by Henrv VIII., but it was thorou|^iIv 
gutted and almost re-buut by Wren. One of Wolsey^ 
great kitchens was next visited. It is situate on the 
north side of the palace, abutting on Tennis-court- 
laae. Formerly there were four kitchens, but the 
other three have since been altered and appopriated 
for different purposes^ the present one being left in 
its original state. The fireplace is 1 6ft. across, and 
contains the spit racks which were used in Wolscy's 
time. This portion of the palace, as may be readily 
supposed, was examined with much interest. — The 
visitors were afterwards driven to Kingston* Church, 
where they were met by the Rev. A. S. W. Young, 
vicar of Kingston, Mr. Gould, ■ and several other 

gentlemen. Here a very interesting Paper ^ras read 
y Mr. Patrick.. The church of Kingston, he said, 
was dedicated to All Saints, and a chureh existed here 
at the time of the Conc^uest. The present building,- 
however, had no pretensions to so ^eat an age. The 
church was a cruciform stnictart, wUh north and south 
aisles and transepts. There werechantiy chapels on each 
side of the chancel — that on the south dedicated to St. 
James; aad that on the north to the Blifmd Trinity. 
The chMiel of St. Mary, which was ahpa^t placed to 
the soum of the chancel, stood still forthw tonth, and 
was probably part of tke original church lounded by 
Gilbot Normam. This chapel partly fell down m fhe 
year 1730, through having been undermined hf the 
sexton in digging graves, the sexton being kilM by 
its fdl ; bat its total destruction was very soon oem- 
pleted b^ the parish. The church is one el tiie 
largest m the county, and] the dimensioM were 
I49fl. 4i^ m length, by Saft. ^in. width across the 
transepts ; the width of naf e and aisles being 
65ft. Sin. — ^The coronation stone was next inspected 
and Aid. Gould read a Paper on the history of 
this ancient relic. He said it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this was a Druidical altar 
stone, from its form possibly sacrificial, and that 
as a sacred character attached to it amongst the 
ancient Britons, the Saxons preserved and adopted 
it as a crowning stone. When he came to reside 
in Kingston, about forty years ago, the coronation 
stone stood within the gates of HSc courtyard, close 
to the walls of the Baths. On the. puHmg down 
of the old Town-hall, the stoae was remofcd to this 
spot for security, and old nlnbitants had lold him 
that they could recollect it WMJer the stairs m the old 
Town-hall. It'had been placed there after the Ming 
down of St. Mary's diape], adjoining the pivish 
church, where it had lUways been. The ckflpel 
perished in 1731, and wMb it the effi|^ of the Soommi 
kings, preserved there with the stone. I» lS^3, 
chatting about the stone with an old fntMd, Mr. 
Samuel Ranyard, it occurred to them and their 
antiquarian friend, Mr. Young, that if the stone on 
which the modern kings and queens of £ngland were 
crowned was an object of national interest, the stone 
OB which the first kings of all Englaad were crowned was 



of still greater lustorical interest, and they agreed that 
an eflbrt should be made to give it proper place and 
pronainence. They preparea a scheme, Mr. C. E. 
Davis prepared a design, their object being to have it 
strictly in character, but making the surroundings 
subordinate to the object. Over ji^cx) was collected, 
and, with the consent of the Mayor and Corporation, 
the stone was placed where they now saw k. Its form 
was heptagon, Saxon columns and caps, Saxon spear- 
heads and panels, and it served to illustrate the union 
of the Heptarchy. The stone was fixed on a base of 
Bath stone, and on each of the seven faces the name 
and date of one of the kings was shown in lead, and a 
coin of each reign, given by Mr. Roach Smith, was 
inserted in a copper tube under the name. The' 
inauguration of the restoration took place in 1854, the 
^y being made a public holiday in the town. The 
opening was a Masonic ceremony, and the stone was 
anointra with com, oil, and wine. 

Manchester Literary Chib. — November 6. — 
Mr. J. H. Nodal in the chair. — Mr. H. H. Howorth 
read a short comnranieation on ** A Chinese Literary 
Paradox." He began by explaining the special diffi- 
cnlt^ which beset the study of the Chinese language, 
owing to the exceptional character of their written 
lai^^^ige, with its ideographs varying in significance 
according to construction and special use, and illus- 
trated this by reference to the ** Yi-King.** A trans- 
lation of this work, by Dr. Le^ge, has been included 
in the tSacred Books of the East, now in course of 
pubHcation by the India Office, under the editorial 
superintendence of Dr. Max MUller. The Book of 
Changes is universally deemed by the Chinese to be 
their oldest book, and even Conracius declared that 
it would take him fifty more years of study before he 
could understand it. The ablest native scholars have 
tried to explain it intelligibly, but all have fiiiled. 
Professor Douglas says that probably no book in the 
world has been so largely commented on as the 
" Yi-KJBg,'* and certainly no book has kept its 
secret so well. As the book is a mystery, it has 
been treated as a book on divination. Each of its 
sixty -four chapters is headed with a set of six lines, 
long and short, arranged in a certain order, and 
forming a hexagram. This figure is followed in each 
case by sentences whose meanings are matter of doubt. 
The attempt to treat them as a continnons narrative, 
and to extract a definite meaning from them, has 

E roved an utter failure. Here is a specimen : — •* The 
fth line divided shows its subject keeping his jaw- 
bones at rest so that hris words are all orderly. 
Occasion for repentance will disappear." On readix^ 
sentence after sentence like this it is clear that there 
must be some mistake, and that the real clue to the 
text is lost. Following up a hint from one of the 
commentators, M. Terrien de la Coaperie has come 
to the conclusion that, instead of a continuous narra- 
tive, it is, for the most part, a collection of vocabu- 
kuries explaimag the meaning of certain characters, 
whilst the remainder is made up of ethnographic 
and geographical lists. M. de la Couperie finds that 
the characters bear strone resembbince to the ideo- 
graphs used by the Akkad race, who occupied Baby- 
kxiia in the earliest civilizatien known in Asia. 
Among the Accadians we find similar lists of words 
to those in the *' Yi-King;** and, farther, it is knowii 
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that one liianch of them was dittiognished b; 
their high cheekbones, oblique ejrei, and CbincK 
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Dates and Styles of Churches— Wilts (Com- 
municated b; A. FarqnharsoDj. 

Trmviridgt (St James' Parish Church).— Built bjr 
James Tenunber in 1483 ; pore Perpendicolar ; chan- 
cel, north and south tnuisepts, nave and side aisles, 
towei with spire 159 feet hi^, at west end ; north, 
south and i*e$t pordies. Roisters date from EUu- 
beth. Living, a rectory. 

Holy Trinity.— Erected, 1838, by a Utc rector, the 
Rev. D. HastJDgs. Early EngH^ j nave, chancel 
and two transepts ; tower on south side. 

St.Tbomas'.— Erected by Thomas Clatk, William 
Clark, and Bayfield Clark, to the memory of their . 
bltier. Consecrated February, 1870. Early English ; 
centre tower, fabric, nave, chancel, and transepts ; 
66 feet by 55 feet. 

Si. Stephen's-^Converted to present use in i860 
from a Baptist Chapel. Perpendicular. 

Strntrtim (St. Paul's), Trowbridge,- Rebuilt on old 
site in l8z6. Consisls of a body only ; no chancel or 

Stvdlcy (St John's), Trowbridge — Early English ; 
built in 1S58; nave, chancel, and south porch. 

Edmglm (SS. Mary, Catherine and All Saints). 
— Consecrated by Rob.Wyvii, Bishop of Sanim, 1361; 
btult by William of Edington, Bishop of Winchester 
and Chancellor of England, who also foanded the 
priory. Church consists of chancel, transepts, nave, 
and side aisles, south porch, squa~ — '~' * 



either ude a squint; tower coatmiiu fbm bell^ oldot 
pre-Reformation ; oUioi 1661 and 16S4. 

Value of Land in Warwicksliire. — In the 
churchyard of CUverdon, a viBoee in Warwick^iie, 
is a monnment to (me John Matthews, 1^0 died 
in the reign of Henry VIL, leaving land in the 
parish in trust to defray the cost of necettaiy repain 
or enlarganenl of Claverdon Chnn^ Frooi time to 
time the rental of the estate bas been inscribed on ooe 
side of the monument. It is a pity that there are such 
long gaps in the record, bnt, imperfect as it is, this 
table IS of great interest as showing the rise that h» 
taken place in the value of laad iu the la*t two and a 
half cmtniies. It most be ranembercd that a ruble 
is one-third of a pouikd sterlir^. The table is as U- 

1617 II noUes. 

1707 £}* 

"815 778 

1868 /i30 

The Old Soke-MUI, Bradfbrd.— In early lima 
each family was provided with a qaeni or haad-aiill 
in which to grind com sufficient to rappfy the needs 
of its members. The accompanyii^ innstiatiai 
(fig. 1) represents a hand-mill found Vf Mr. John 



B central tower, 
n bells, oldest 1640. Transition from Decorated 
to Perpendicular; extreme length, 160 feet. Fine 
canopied altar tombs of fourieenth and seventeenih 




BrallsH (St- James').— Dated 1340; 55 feet 
long ; cbaaccl, transepts, nave, and side aisles ; central 
towei, four bells, oldest 1587 ; Decorated style. Re- 
gisters, 1542. 

Sttcfit /ts&UM (St. Mary),— Dated 1480; built 
chiefly by Robert Long ar.d Walter Lucas, clothiers ; 
pure Perpendicular ; fabric consists of chancel, 
nave with side aisles ; at each end of nave aisles are 
chapels ; tower at west end 93 feet high, south porch. 
Registers, 1538. 

Inider (SLGiles),- Chancel, nave, and side aisles ; 
former rebuilt in Early English style, latter Feirtendi- 
cular ; font, ancient Norman ; lowerat west end; five 
bells ; north porch having on it the shield of Hunger. 
ford, former Lords of the soil. 

SixUen (5L John the Baptist).— 1170 ; Contains 
examples of Norman and Early English ; consists of 
chancel, nave with side aisles, north.portb, and low 
west tower. Chancel 16 feet to indies by 18 feet 
6 inches ; nave 36 feet by 38 feet. Chancel separated 
from nave by wall, pierced by a doorway only, on 



FIG. I. 

Thornton upon a small farm called the Nuke, nluate 
near Tewiit Hall at Oakworth. Hut rode con- 
trivance was, at the period of iis discoveiy, doingduty 
as a water-trough, and was sunk into the ground. 
The dimensions are 3fL6in. wide and Sin. deep. The 
second iUnstratiDa 
(fig. a) repre se n ts a 
(juem which was 
found embedded in 
the banks of the 
river Whaife, near 
Ilkley,byMr.Slaple- 
ton. These pnmi- 
live forms of corn- 
grind ing gave way 
to the water-mill. 
The Bradford sake- 
mill has lately been 
FIG. 1. demolished, and the 

accompanying illustration (fig. 3) we are able to 
give through the conrtesy of the Bradford Histoiicai 
Society, who kindly loit the blocks to us, and Etoa 
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the joumal of which wc gather (he infocmatioa 
DOW given. All the inhabitants in the manor of 
Bradfoid, Lying wicliin two miles of ihe mill, were 
bound to giind all the com, grain, or malt, used by 
them at the mill, and no one had the right to set up 
anjr quem, steel-horse, or hind-mill within the manor, 
neither had any carrier the right to fetch or carry any 
com or grain to any other mill to be there ground. 
There is mention of two separate buildings at 
which suit of soke was enforced, "these two con) 
mills called the Bradford mills, and one mill situate in 
the east part." lliis latter mill was doubtless situated 
on the conHuence of the streams coming down from 
Latster Dyke and Bowling, the former of » ' ' 



atoi 



antiquarian Dews. 

Langley Castle is, we understand, to be gradually 
restornl. It is one of the grandest examples of Deco- 
rated Gothic, applied to domestic architecture, to be 
met with in England. It would appear to have been 
built late in Ihe 14th century, and already by 1537 
we find it was in almost the same stale of semi-ruin 
that it is to^ay. 

A hidden treasure, recently brought to light iu the 
demolition of an old house in the Rue ViejUe dn 
Temple, Paris, turns out to be of great value. No 
fewer than 7,832 gold pieces, inlrinsicaUy worth more 
than ;£4,ooo, were found in a copper jar. The coini 




of this wai revealed. 
showing Ihe 

" Tikis mill was oj no vajuc io inc owner, not Dcing 
thought worth repairing, was scarce of any *ervice to 
the mhabitants, being only an andershoU mill upon 
a very slender stream, and without much head of 
water, so that in the summer season it would not be 
able to grind at all. From the above causes, it is 
imagined that the owner at that time suffered it to go 
down." These few facts tbos enable us Io trace a 
continued history from primitive times to modem — 
from the quem-using man to Ihe steam-power man, 
it might be said— and facts like these are worth pre- 



bearthe superscriptions of John the Good, Charles V., 
Guillaume de Beanrcgaril, Gnillatune de la Garde, 
Raymond III., and several other local rulers, and 
many of them are exceedingly rare- The coini 
are being eiammed by an expert, and will be sold at 
public auctton. The house wherein the discoverywai 
made dated from the I4tb centuiy, and had been ocea- 
pied by the Marquis d'Effiat, Marshal of France, and 
Superintendent en Fiiunce. 

Tlu Wentworih Pafert, by James J. Cartwright, 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Oflice, is in courae of 
publication. Thomas Wentworth, bom at Wake- 
field, in -1672, was the son of Sir William Wentworth, 
of Northgate Head, and a grand-nephew of Ihe Earl 
of SlrafTord. After a diitingaished career in the army 
under William III. and the Duke of MarlboitHigh, he 
was appointed ambassBdor to the Court of the fint 
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King of Prussia at Berlin, in 1703. In March, 171 1, 
he was triimAiiMl to th« H»gi», wA hrtcr in that year 
the earldom of Strafford was revived in him for his 
eminent services. He was one of the plenipotentiaries 
%m Mgsliating the imoiis Treaty of Utracnt Ib ad- 
dilMi to the extensive conespondeRce recniircd \ff his 
dtplonatic poaiCioiM» Wentwertk carriea on a \u^ 
iaicrclMuige of letters with his rektires and Meads » 
B^glaad, and appears to have been most oarefbi ia 
pKaemag ereiy doevment that T e a ch e d his hands. 
These Papers, both official and private, fill apwaids 
of loo^ volumes ; it is from the private, aad lunily 
portion of them that the present work has beca com- 
piled. Among Wentworta's chief private oerrcapond- 
ents were his mother Isabella, Lady Weatworth ; his 
wife, Lady Strafibrd ; his brother, reter ; his cousia, 
the famous Lord Bathurst; and Lord Berkely of 
Strattoo; their letters contaiB awicli entertaining 
matter, ilhistrative €# social, political and literary his- 
tory, more particabr^ in Queen Amicus reign, mixed 
occasionally witli iiiHences to Yorkshire people and 
places. 



NotwtthsteMfav an that has beca dtM for the pre- 
servation of tka Jedtargh Abbey willni recent yeara^ 
the tower its— not yet to be in a very satisfactory 
state, as workaMB have been employed for the past 
fortnight in fiHag ap with cement a amaUier of cracks 
in the nortk valC aad otherwise fefaMf it, so as to 
prevent water fettiaf into the masosvy; 

LIanrhaiadr-y»-BCochnant Chufdb»dUr having bees 
closed for nearly foar years for restoration, was re- 
opened recaailly. The church is dedicated to St 
Dogfiam, and cciAti of one lone nave, with gallery, 
tower, and pffaKinal entrance at 3ie west end through 
the tower, two awacel aisles of thsee hays» that oa 
the south Bcarly coeval with the nannk hat that on the 
north perhiqps earlier. The roof 01 the chancel ia 
panell^ in oak, with bosses at the intersections, and 
the wall plate omaawnted with the billet and ouatre* 
foils. la the lealoration this ceiling has been cleaned 
and not hi aaj way altered. The not bean the date 
1663, the belb 1741, the altar table 1749, the chaliee 
1693, and the paten 1761. A cnrioaa stme coffin lid 
of an early date was discovered daring the profiess 
of the works. 

It is only fitting that a great Hellenic explorer 
should live in an atmosphere redolent of Homer and 
of Troy. Such an atmosphere is breathed) by Dr. 
Schliemann. His residence in Athens Is a stately 
marble palace, and over its doors a golden inscrip- 
tion announces that it is the " Hall of Ilium." . Every 
nxHn in the house commemorates in some way 
the researches which have invested the name 
of Schliemann with a halo of romance. The walls 
are covered with objects, or pictures of objects,, 
found at Mycense and Troy, with Pompeiian frescoes, 
and with mottoes from Homer. The •* Hall of 
Ilium" is of imposing dimensions, for its reception 
rooms are said to hold 300 guests. In these saloons, 
every alternate Thursday daring the winter, Dr. 
Sch^emann entertains a large assembly of statesmen, 
journalists, and professors. 

While some workmen were engaged digging sand 
near the site of what b to be the l£msion House of 
Bhurmorey in the parish of Glass, Uiey came on ^a 



stone dst, three feet three inches in lengtk, by twenty- 
three inches in breadth. It contained the bones of a 
faoman body in apparently a good state of presenatioo, 
the teeth in the sknll being entire, excqf>t one which 
was missing. After being exposed to the air for some 
time, the bones bcpasi to crumble down. There 
was also an am quite entire. The grave was about 
seven feet below tne surface. We uadesstand that 
the workmen had before come on three stone cists 
while eacavating, but there was nothing in then 
except some charred remains. 

Major Davis has written a letter to the Tinus de- 
scribing the result of the excavations made on the 
site of the Roman baths. In it he says : — I may 
be permittedjto say that we have excavated more 
than sufficient to completely restore the buildings, 
the masonry standiiiif m sUu ci a height exce^- 
Ing loft. from the floor of the bath ; indeed, as at 
Wroxeter, one of the waBs has stood exposed to view 
little less than tjfeoyeaia^ The hall coanals of three 
aUe% the centie bMr the width of tite hath» vaulted 
hm a barrel vault. Tni vank ^rang iaxBi aa arcade 
cc ehistered vpmtkn, ahing seven ai^Mv eo cither 
side. The p fla ste w, dl in diameter,^ af loikt block, 
atead on Attie basis and plain psdsalals, the side 
aisles* or ukoia^ were arched and groined, with at- 
tached pilasters along the walls aad tl^ee recesses 
^Mrda or jrtJarfia) i5jft. wide, oti eadi side of the 
soncireular, and the third aad ceatral, 



la^ two 

aqaare. In the ccMra bay oi the noMltera arcade is 
a ddKed piece of sealpture, throi;^ iHdch ran the 
aalcr. Underneath the sculpture is a xecesa ia the 
Htfa aiarldng the position of a lam sarcophagus 
^pam katK into aia» the water waa first pomed, and 



aa overflowed hMa the bath. The catiaace to the 
gieat hath ia at the western end^ b*' a doonny from 
a hage hal^ the faefiis extent of whicli 19 aaluiown, 
aMhojagh I believe I saw its western waB daring some 
cacavations I nude in 1869. Very fine 6in|rarBt«T of 
architectaral scalptase hava beea obtsiard, aad also 
pieces of later and aHare dehasad daaacter* bad the 
reaaias. eenandlyijfiv aatpasa aa^lhiaig loand in 
Britain. In 1754 a have Mh. bal aa nh aasaller than 
thsB o«M^ was imitmrn m aaal dsat ie y sd ^ aad were ex- 
cavations stiU fitfthei paraacd; these isieasaato believe 
that what has hitherto been discovered s only a frac- 
tional portion of what is still buried beneadi more 
.modern boildaigs. Unless further funds are forth- 
comings this truly great and almost national work 
will have to be discontinued, and the undiscovered 
buildings remain for a future generation to explore. 

Just in front of No. 14, Trinity Square, Tower 
Hill, the Metropolitan Railway Compuiy have sunk 
a large ventilating shaft. The mould displaced by 
the rude spade of the railway navvy has not been un- 
frequently tinged with the blood of Staart loyalists. 
The house No. 14 will always be the Cjmosure of the 
antiquary and the instructed sightseer. It was here 
thai the victims of the rebelhon of 1745, notably 
Lords Kilmarnock aad Balmerino, suffered the con- 
dign penalty of their fated devotion. The sheriffs 
hired the house for the reception of the doomed noble- 
men, who from its portals were led to the scaffold, 
"which was thirty yards in front of the house. " This 
spot had been chosen for a scaffold and gallows in the 
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first year of the reigp of Eclward VI. The Lord 
Mayor of tlie cm w cs puranc to coHtention as he 
was proud of these symbols of justice. He com- 
plained of the gallows having been erected by royal, 
and not by ciric, aiithority. He insisted it should be 
considered the property c2 the citizens, and be main- 
tained by them and their mayor. His persistency 
carried the point, and the king allowed the claim, 
having first excused himself for the improper conduct 
of his servants. 

Kembertoa Church has been pulled down and 
rebuilt The old church was of a parallelogram IbrsH 
30 A. 6 in. by 18 ft., not including the chancel, and 
took the place of a still older church, which probably 
was erected in th^ fourteenth centujry. In taking down 
the present building sonw very interesting discoveries 
have been made. The pavement of the old church 
was laid bare, with its rich tiles illustrating beautiful 
figures and animals. These tiles have been laid in 
the chancel of the new building. They are «i> 
doubtedly of periods extending over the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. In the stonework 
there were several fragments of windows (in the 
tracery), but they were to danoaged that it wa» im- 
possible to do anything with them. One of the most 
mteresting was probably the font. Early English, 
probably of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In carrying on the work at Prestwich Churchy in 
connection with the strengthening of the tower founda- 
tions, some portions of an earner church have, we 
learn, been discovered. One of the stones consists of 
part of a Norman string course, on which is worked 
the ornament technically known as the "prismatic 
billet." The lines are as sharp as on the day the 
workman finished the carving. The other fragment is 
part of a moulded arch, unmistakably also of me Nor- 
man period. In the present structure there bno vestige 
of Norman work, the building being mainly of the 
Perpendicular Period. It may not be out of place here 
to mention the very curious carvings which exist in the 
parapet of the tower. They are mainly on the south 
side, but, being high up, they can hardly be seen from 
below except through a field-glass. One of the scenes 
represents a furious combat between a fox and a 
goose, the fox having made a raid upon the ^o»' 
lings. There are also figures of musicians playing 
on various kinds of wind instruments, a swan quietly 
sailing down a stream followed by her cygnets, a man 
holding a muzzled dog forming a water-spoot, and 
angels bearing shields. 

The reconstruction of Mucklestone. Parish Church 
is about to be taken in hand. There has been a 
church at Mucklestone from the earliest period of 
locol history, and in Saxon times a priest was located 
there. The fine old Gothic tower is all that remains of 
the venerable fane, the present nave and chancel being 
the outcome of the Georgian age. The tower is pos- 
sessed of no mean historic interest. Tradition says 
that Queen Margaret stood upon it, and watched the 
fight between her forces under Lord Audley and 
those of the enemy under Lord Salisbury, when they 
met upon the gloomy heath of Blore in 1459. 

A mine has been found in the mountain near 
Salsburgb, Austria, which gives indications of having 



been occupied and abandoned at least two thousand 
years ago. It contains a large and confused mass ok 
timbers, which were used for support, and a nuiid)er 
of miners' implements. The timbers were notched 
and sharpened, but were subject to an inundatioii, 
and left m confused heaps. The implements were 
mainly wooden shovels, axe-handles, &c Among 
the relics, also, was a basket made of untanned raw 
hide, a piece of cloth woven of coarse wool, the fibre 
of which is very even, and stiU in good preservation, 
and a torch, bound together with flax fibre. The 
probabilities are that the ancient salt-miners were 
overtaken by the flooding of the mine, as mummified 
bodies have been discovered also. The find seems 
to have belonged to the pre- Roman times, as the 
axe-handles were evidently used for bronze axes, 
specimens of which have been found upon the surface 
of the mountain. The relics are of a high order, the 
basket being superior even to some that were nsed 
in the early historic times. 

The fine old mansion, Grafton Hall^ Cheshire, had 
fallen into a ruiaons condition, and for sone years 
past has been nndergoing careful and thoroi^ 
restoration, and large additions have been made^ 
strictly in the spirit ami style of the old work. AU the 
finely-carved panelled and moulded wainscotting have 
been carefully restored and replaced, and the ancient 
and mediaeval spirit of the hall has been retained, and 
combined with modem ideas of convenience and com- 
fort. This mansion-house and demesne belonged at one 
time to the Massys of Grafton, from whom it was pur- 
chased about the latter end of the sixteenth centnry, 
by Sir Peter Warburton, one of his Majesty's justices 
of the Common Pleas. Sir Peter resided about the 
year 1589 in a mansion in Watergate Street, Chester, 
called the **Bkck Hall," formerly known as the *'Grey 
Friars^*' He rebuilt and greatly enlarged Grafton 
Hall, which is a stately mansion vrith bay windows, 

fables, tall chimneys and turrets, exhibiting a very 
ne example of the domestic architecture of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 

It is interesting to note that while opening the wall 
of the vestry of St Mary*s Church, Stockport, to 
examine one of the flues, there was found the ancient 
entrance, with steps and porch almost perfect, to the 
paruisiox upper chamber of the vestry, a sketch of 
which was taken, and is now in possession of Mr. 
H. Heginbotham, J. P., for use in the forthcoming 
part of the History of Stockport. A certain portion 
of the ancient chancel, which contains an almost 
unique specimen of sedilia and piscina, was restored 
by the fate rector some five-and-twenty years ago. 
During the progress of the work the recumbent effigy 
of a former rector of Stockport — Richard de Vernon— 
which was some years ago conveyed to Poynton 
Church, has been restored by Lord Vernon, and, after 
undergoii^ necessary repairs, it has been placed in the 
same position which it once held within the altar 
rails. 

The town of Northallerton was in a somewhat ex- 
cited state on the annoancement that the youths of 
the place were going to *• ride the stang" for a married 
man and a woman, who had, it was alleged, eloped, 
but who returned to their respective homes. The 
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procession started at the back of the town, near the 
residence of one of the alleged offenders, but as soon as 
it reached the main street a number of policemen made 
a charge at the waggon which contamcd the efiigies 
of the parties, and after a fierce struggle they suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of them, and conveyed 
them to the police station. After the loss of their 
effigies the party, which numbered upwards of 600^ 
panided the streets carrying banners, bearing the 
mscription " Welcome home, Mary and Thomas," on 
the route they sang '' Home, Sweet Home,*' with an 
original chorus appropriate to the runaways. 

Captain Conder, R.E., who brought the survey of 
Western Palestine to a successful issue, set out u|>on 
a similar enterprise in Eastern Palestine in the spring 
of last year, accompanied by Lieutenant Mantell and 
Messrs. Black and Armstrong. A revolt amon^ the 
Druses of the Hauran made it necessary to b^n in 
the south ; and in spite of difficulties arising with the 
authorities at Constantinople, a surrey was accom- 
plished, extending over 500 square miles, equal to 
that already done in the west, and which before loi^ 
will be presented to thepublic on the scale of one in<£ 
to the mile. Canon Tristram has discovered many 
cromlechs and rude stone monuments. Captain 
Conder has discovered very many more, establishing 
the fact that this part of Moab was a great centre of 
the form of religious worship of which these monu- 
ments are the remains. Captain Conder has sug- 
gested identifications for Baal Peor, the field of 
Zophim, and other Biblical places previously un- 
known. He has collected much Arab folk-lore with 
tribe marks and additions. He has found a most re- 
markable building of Persian character in Arminan, 
and has brought home photographs, drawings, and 

Elans of great value. Besides mt survey in the East, 
e has discovered Kadesh, the capital of the Hittites, 
measured the Siloam tunnel, and planned what he 
thinks may be nothing less than the real Holy 
Sepulchre. 

An interesting discovery has been made in the 
course of the excavations in the Forum at Rome. In 
removing the causeway passing across the area in 
front of the Arch of Septimus Severus, the remains 
of an ancient and forgotten church, now recognized as 
that of Santa Maria in Foro, have been found be- 
neath the road. The church, which is of small size, 
was constructed within the western porticoes of the 
Basilica Julia and on the ancient level. 

The following archaeological specimens have been 
presented to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society : — 
The skull of Theodorianus of Nonientum, taken out 
of a stone coffin found on the Mount about 1800, by 
Mr. W. Driffield, Huntington ; a Roman urn, orna- 
mented with a hunting scene, found in Blossom Street, 
by Lady Clark ; and two bullets, &c., found at St. 
Michael-Ie-Belfrey when it was restored by the Rev. 
C. B. Norcliffe, L^ngton. 



Corre0pondence» 

» MAXWELL OF MUNCHES. 

(vLS6c) 

Your correspondent will find some interesting par- 
ticulars of the early history of Caerlayerock Castle, 
and of the fomily of Constable-Mazwell, in Burke's 
History of the Commomers^ voL L p. 31^ under the 
heading " Constable-BCazwell, of Evenngham and 
Carlaverock." Hieondsuls Vouun'. 



LOUSE HALL, DEVONSHIRE AND 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

(v. 29.) 

In some "Devon and Cornwall Notes*" whidi ap- 
peared in the May number of The Antiquaey, the 
Kev. H. Friend mentions having met with the name 
Louse Halli near Ashbuxton, and repeats the accepted 
tale respecting the oripn of the name. Singolariy 
enough, a day or two smce, in examining some old 
books which have lately come into my possession, I 
found, between the leaves of one of the volumes, a 
curious old print, Uie title of whidi at once recalled to 
my thoughts Mr. Friend's note as above, and his own 
communications to me. The print rroresents an old 
womaxi, whose nose and chin nearly meet. She 
has on her head a tall steeple-crowned hat, under- 
neath which is a linen cap, around her neck a friUed 
ruff; she has a dark dress, with white apron tied round 
the waist, and white cuflis. In one hand she holds a 
drinkine cup, and in the other a larger utensil of the 
same character, not unlUce a ouart pot. A house is 
represented partially surrounaed by trees, with a 
green in front, on which are various pedestrians and 
others, while two persons, who are seen approaching 
the house^ have a somewhat clerical garb. Over the 
house is the inscription Louse Hall, and under- 
neath the picture is the following inscription : — 

" Mother Louse, of Louse Hall, near Oxford. 

You laugh now Goodman Two Shoes, but at what ? 

My Grove, my Mansion House, or my dun Hat ? 

Is it for that my lovingChin and Snout 

Are met, because my Teeth are fallen out ? 

Is it at me, 6r at my RuFF you titter? 

Your Grandmother, you Rogue, nere wore a fitter : 

Is it at Forehead's Wrinkle, or Cheeks* Furrow; 

Or at my Mouth, so like a Coney-Burroogh ? 

Or at t ^ose Orient Eyes that nere shed tear, 

But when the Excisemen come, that's twice a-year ? 

Kiss Me and tell me true, and when they fail. 

Thou shalt have larger Potts and stronger Ale.** 

Dividing the lines in the centre of the plate is a shield 
of arms, bearing ** Three lice passant^'*^ and motto the 
same, crest an ale pot. 

It is further stated that the print is " E^mved from 
the Original Print by David Loggan. Price 7s. 6d. 
Published by C. Johnson. *' There is no date. The 
size of the print is about 10 in. by 7 in. Possibly 
some of your correspondents may recognize it finom 
the above, and be i^ble to fiiniish additional in- 
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formation respecting this Oxford celebrity, and Mr. 
Friend (who is alMut to remove to the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford) may find the means to extend his 
researches in that district. 

W. H. K. Wright, 
Plymouth. Editor of IVatem Antiquary, 



CHURCHWARDEN'S (OR CONSTABLE'S) 

ACCOUNTS. 

(iv. 231-277, vi. 85.) 

I b^ian to despair of getting a satisfactory answer 
to my queries till Quidnunc's letter appeared in 
your August part. 

I find on reference that he is right in his statement 
that the CanstabUs (and not the Churchwarden* s) 
Accounts contain the words which puzzled me, as 
I have never found them in use (neither written nor 
spoken) elsewhere. I thank him for his correction, 
as well as for his ludd explanation. 

I have now another inquiry to make, which should 
perhaps come under the heading of 

"Parish Registers." 
In Bum's" Registrum Ecclesise Parochialis" (Lon- 
don, 1829), amongst much, often amusing, and 
always interesting matter, I find the following 
extract from the Registers of Loughborough : — 

" 1551. June. The Sitfat^ called New Acquain- 
tance, alias Stoupe Knave and Know thy Master, 
beean the 24th of this month." 

What is the meaning of this entry ? 

Considering what a vast amount oi general zs well 
as local information these old Parish Accounts and 
Registers contain, is it not a pity that something 
cannot be (or is not) done to insure their preserva- 
tion? 

H. C. L 



THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(vi. 61-65, i3«-4f «30-i) 

Mr. Hall is, I fear, disposed to make short work of 
me as a trespasser on his own manor. That it is his 
own manor I readily admit, for he has made it so by 
his scholarly and patient researches, for which his- 
torians should owe him a debt of gratitude. But 
though I would not claim for a moment to compete 
with Mr. Hall in the knowledge of that intricate 
subject which he has made his special study, I ven- 
tured to question, as I still question, whether he has 
not, in his righteous zeal against slovenly historians, 
been unduly narsh in his criticisms on the work of 
my friend. Professor Stubbs. 

It is of the all-important negotiations of 1303 that 
these two authorities take such diametrically opposite 
views. 

"In dealing with this 
question, Professor Stubbs 
has stated that the object 
of this * colloquium' was to 

fiin the consent of the 
nglish merchants to an 
increase in the custom 
on wool, woolfells, and 
leather.''— Mr. Hall, anie^ 

p. ^3-) 



« 



The great object of 
the Crown was not to get 
a present advance on the 
wool customs, but to settle 
permanently the scale of 
the charge upon wines 
and menmndise — of the 
parvse custumse, not the 
magns custumae." — Mr. 
Hafi, antfi p. 64. 



Here, I maintain. Professor Stubbs is right, and Mr. 
Hall as distinctly wrong. And this I prove (i) ^ 
historical evidence — ^viz,, that the Crown's two previous 
desperate efforts, under the pressure of its financial 
difficulties, those namely of 1294 and 1297, had* both 
been avowedly and indisputably directed to the same 
coveted object of *'an increase in the custom on wool, 
woolfells, and leather," and had ignored the "parvse 
custunue." (2) By interna/ evidence— yiz., that, as I 
have shown {ante, p. 133), the Crown was obviously 
here endeavouring to purchase this coveted concession 
by the grant of special privileges, and by " a surrender 
of its right of impost" tor a limited sum, which would, 
in any case, be "clearly to its disadvantage," and the 
more so if (as seems here to have been me case) the 
commutation was based on a low average.* I repeat 
then that "the commutation of its right of undefined 
'prises' on general merchandise for a defined and 
limited scale was, instead of a gain (as implied by 
Mr. Hall), an actual loss, not omy (as is obvious) in 
money, but also, and specially, in prerogative'* 
(p. 133). It is Mr. Hall, therefore, and not Professor 
Stubbs, who has " missed the point" of the negotia- 
tion, nor has he attempted to reply to me on this 
question, but contents himself with saying, "I cannot 
allow that he (Mr. Round) upsets any of my facts." 

Again, Mr. Hall savs of Professor Stubbs, that 
his "gravest mistake'' is in implying that "any 
attempt to go beyond it (the fixed prizage) could onlv 
be looked on as an unjust and arbitrary extortion'' 
(p. 64). On this pointf I proved that, on Mr. Hall*s 
own showing, his "prizage of wines*' was rigidly 
limited (not indeed by statute, but) by prescription, 
and that this prescriptive limitation could be traced 
back to the earliest times of whidi we have record. 
To adopt, like himself, an illustration from the in- 
come-tax, those 'with less than Z^iSo income pay 
nothing, those with more than ^150 and less than 
/400 pay on one scale, and those with more than 
JC4XX> on another (compare p. 64). The prizage claim- 
able from any given cargo could be determined as 
accurately as the tax due from any given income, and 
to exact more would, in either case, be ''an unjust 
and arbitrary extortion." 

As Mr. Hall admits that he "tried to prove too 
much," in re the aof . rate, I need not remind him that 
he has not rebutted the original evidence I adduced 
from Irish records. 

Again, I ventured to point out that Mr. Hall's 
statement that — 

" In the more authentic of the two last-mentioned 
instruments, the Crown had reserved its rights to its 
; w 

* As the prizage on the prizable cask would seem, 
according to Mr, Hall, to have been worth "at least" 
40r.; it will be seen that, taking one cargo with 
another, is, a cask would be a favourable commuta- 
tion. But, honestly (to quote Mr. Hall's words), " I 
should be ashamed to confess the time or labour that 
I have bestowed" on trying to understand his views 
on prizage and "frectagium on p. 65, or his explana- 
tion of them on p. 231. I can only hope that others 
have been more fortunate. 

t I readily admitted that on the particular point of 
"one cask out of every two," Professor Stubbs wu 
imstaken. 
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'ancient aids and prizes due and accustomed.'* 
Therefore it still enjoyed the cmstom gn wool and hides 
mt regntaied in 1275, and it abo had the andent 
pratfe upon wines, and a discretionary toll upon all 
nenmandiae" (p. 63), was a mm semitmr, as its r^t« 
*To *the custom on wool and hides' was specially 
aaid nominatim f e s e i re d in a iater Article ^yii.).** To 
Ab llr. Hall can oriy retort--" As I mentioned no fn- 
divklttal Article (!) ot the confirmatio diartannn, I do 
not see die point of Mr. Round's * nm sef§titmr* " The 
point that Mr. Hall had here deduced, the rMt to the 
••custom" from that to tfie •* aids and prises,^ is, how- 
ever, an important one on his showiujg;, for he tightly 
reminds us (p. 64) that ^e *' distinction between the 
custom and the prizage was ereiywhere maintained in 

Lastly, it IS a pity that before proclaiming so con- 
fidently — *'I cannot see that Mr. Round has made one 
point, or elucidated a single difficulty,*' Mr. Hall did 
not make himself better acauainted with the elementary 
facts of history. To my nint that *' the maltolte of 
itgy, surely followed ' the episode of the refractory 
eatis' instead of 'producing' it" he briefly retorts 
that *' any decent histoir wiu show that ' the maltolte 
of 1297 * was prior to the 'episode of the refractory 
earls,' and dia {inter aOa) produce it" Now Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, as will be admitted by all scholars, has 
made this period peculiarly his own, and it is probable 
that (pace Mr. Hall) his history of it is at least a 
•* decent " one. His statements are here supported by 
abundant references to oricinal authorities, and they 
are clear. The writs to the Baronage were issued 
96th January. The Barons assembled at Salisbury 
34th February .t The ** episode of the refractory carls ** 
fnlowed almost immediately. ** The Council broke 
up in dismay," and the Barons prepared for war.t 
** The provocation and the exigency of the occasion 
were too much for " Edward, and ne issued his edict 
for the seizure and maltolte 23rd April."§ Mr. Hall 
will find the same version in the Se/ect Charters (p. 
479)> or the Early Piantagenets (p. 238). His own 
version is indeed one of those vulgar errors which he 
is so laudably eager to correct, and it has been heed- 
lessly accepted by Hume and by Pearson, and also by 
the much-denounced HaJlam. But then, as Mr. Hall 
severely reminds us, " we, most of us, are content to 
take our history from the popular historian of the day," 
and it is to be feared that, in this instance, he must 
have taken his, from Green's History of the English 
People. 

1 regret that it is the opinion of so excellent a scholar 
" that Mr. Round should have rather wasted his 
energies, " for if I was clearly wrong on some points, 
Mr. Hall, I would submit, was at fault on others, 
and it is surely from the friction of conflicting views 
that we obtain the spark of historic truth. 

Brighton. J. H. Round. 



John Gayer, the fowider of the Tion 
preached veaily at tlMdnurdi of S. Katberine Cne^ 
Leadenhall-street. Charlss F. Cole. 

Flint Field, Cateriiam. 



SIR JOHN GAYER. 

Will any reader of The Antiquary give me in- 
formation about the relations and descendants of Sir 

* This is a quotation from Article VI. of the Con- 
firmatio. 
t Cottst, Hist, iii. 131. X lb. 133. § />. 134. 



BRASSES. 

Following the stggestkm of Mr. Sparvel-Bavly and 
the example of Messrs. H. W. Biidi and Heroert P. 
Home, I beg to supply a list of correctlonB of necent 
date to Mr. Haine:*' "List of Monumental Btasses" 
in respect of the covnty of Kent I shall be ghui to 
supply further corrections fur the same county, and for 
others from time to time; 

C G. R. Bi&CH. 

Brancaster Rectory. 

Kent. 

Addington. — Add I. Master Richard Charlis in 
amour, 1378, k)wer part of efhgy lost, wi^ marv. 
intcri. S.C. 2. A man in armour, c 1445, smai^ 
iaicri. lost, relaid, S.C. 3. Robot Wallcm, Esq., 
son and heir of Wm. Watton, Esq., lord of numor 
and patron of church, 1470, in helmet, and wife, 
Alice, dan. of John Clerk, one of the Barons of the 
King's Exchequer, S.C. 

Aldington, — ^John Weddeol, ge nt i im aa, in annour, 
147s, and wife . • . . inacri. mutilated. Nave. 

Ash-iy- fVrothmm. — i. Richanl Gakm, rector, hf. 
eC 146c Chanod. 2. Inscription to Wm. HodsoU 
of Soutnashe, gent. 1586^ arms cat in ttone. Nave. 

Aylesford. — Add Inscription to Patricke Savage^ 
cook to Sir Wm. Sedlev, bom in Ireland, dec. at 
Aylisford, 1625, at. $7, left ;f6o to poor of parish, 
j^io to repairs of church, 20 shillings Vd enlarge- 
ment of Cup for Holy Communion, and 6x. &/. to 
buy a cloth for Hdy Communion. Nave. 

£irlimg. — ^>^'iter Myly% reoeiver to Locd Barga- 
vennv, 1^20, with four tons, maigittal inicription. 
South aisle. 

Brahmm.—Tht date of No. III. is 1524. Brasses 
all relaid in chancel. 

Qreat Chart. — No. VI L had five wivm, whose arms 
are cut in stone* The three kneeling effigies beknr 
are those of his daughter^ EUianor, Bridget, and 
Mary. 

Chelsfitld. — There is another small priest, c 14J0, 
loose, with fragments of a marginal inscription in 
English. In No. I. the crucifix islost except the base, 
the whole efhgy of S. John and that of 9. Mary. 
Two scrolls remain mscribed *' Sains men x-ts est." 
No. III. remains, two of the sons being ecdesiartics. 

Cheritan. — ^AU are now mural. 

Chevening. — A modem inscription ascribes the brass 
mentioned to Griffin Floyd, rector, 1596. Add In« 
scription to John Lennand, geat 1550^ with shield, 
now mural South aisle. 

Deal, upper. — Add Anne^ infisnt child of Thoa. 
Consant, pson of Deale^ and Judeth, his wife^ t^fc6. 
Chancel. 

Dowm. — Add Man in dvil dre«i with aneUtoe, sad 
wife, c. i40pyiii8Cri.loit,feUid. Chancel Perhaps 
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John Petle and wife Christiana. No. III. has 
disappeared. 

Farninghaut.—Kdi^ Inscription ' to Henry Far- 
brace, M.A., vicar of Famingham and rector of 
Ightham, who left 40s. annually to the poor of either 
parish, 1 601. Chancel. 

Faverskam, — Corrections so numerous as to require 
separate notice. 

For^wUh. — Add Inscription to Catherine, daughter 
and heir of Wm. Wickham, of South Mimmes, Esq., 
and wife to Valentine Norton, gent. 1610, oet. 11. 
Chancel. 

Goodnestone, — The efligies of No. II. and III. 
remain. No. IV. is lost. All brasses relaid north 
and south in north chancel. The date of Na III. 
is 1558. 

//arw/ii^^TW.— Susanna, wife of Edward Parthorich^ 
Esquire, 1603, with one son and two daus., qd. pi. 
kng. mur. South chancel. Inscription to Joan 
Griwnell, senior, 1638. 

Ilardres, Upper.— "^o. IL eff. lost. No. IV. For 
Preston, read Paston. 

Hr<>tr, — No. I. is in chancel. No. IV. mural in 
t ower. The small cross to Henry Bwllayen has been 
restored and relaid with the inscription (by a Norfolk 
artist, c 1520) close to the tomb of his fatlier (No. II.). 

//fw///. — The female effigy of No. II. is now 
fastened down« 

Horton Kirby. — Add a lady, c 1 460. South 
transept. A very good brass. 

HutUotj, — A civilian, c. 1510. 

I^gh, — No. I. is in nave. No. II. in chancel 
with a shield. No. III. is in chancel on same slab as 
No. V. engraved, c. 1580. No. IV. cannot be found. 
No. V. has a recumbent effigy on the same qd. pi. 
Add Inscription to Stephen Towse, gent., mamcd 
Ann, widow of Rich. Waller, Esq. , of Hall Place, ' 
alias Hollingden, 161 1, mural, chancel. 

LtuUesdown, — A man in armour, legs mutilated, 
c. 1450, now mural, formerly on an altar tomb. 
Perhaps James Montacute, Esq., 1452. 

Maidstone^ Charles Museum, — I. A priest, with 
chalice and wafer, c. 1520. 2. A lady, c. 1540. 

Minster^ Isle of Sk^pey. — This very curious brass 
has been recently jestored by Mr. Waller. 

Rainham. — Add III. A female figure, husband lost, 
with four daughters, c. 1490. Chancd. IV. Wm. 
Ancher, Esq., 1514, now mural. North Chapel. In- 
scriptions to I. James Donet, Esq., 1409. Chancel. 2. 
A scroll, loose, c. 1500, insaibed "uiuentes in came 
orate p defuct* quia moriemini." 3. Christopher 
Garlick, vicar, "inducted into ye cure" IS7I| died 
'S93' Chancel. 

Stiodland. — Add John, son of " Lancaster Herald, 
Esq." 1 44 1, head lost, small, now mural. Chancel. 
The effigies of No. HI. are about 1520, and not con- 
nected with the inscription to Wm. Tilghman and his 
wives, 1 541. 

Stourtnouth. — Wm. Mareys, M.A., "Clericus," 
Rector, in academical dress, 1472. Chancel. 

Tilmanstone . — Richard Fogg, Esq., in civil dress, 
wife Anna, who placed memorial, one son and three 
daughters, 1598, kng. mar. Chancel. 

Upchurch. — A civilian and wife, hf. effii, c. 1370. 
North chancel. 



Perhaps these few additions to *' Haines' Monu- 
mental Brasses^ may be of use, as none of them are 
mentioned there. 

HXETFOEDSHI&S. 

Great Amwell, St, John Ba^UU'i,—!, A priest. 
Formerly on floor of chancel ; removod thcsoe in 
1858, and screwed to a board ; U now hangs on tbe 
waii of the nave oa tiie aouth side of the chancel arch. 
No inicriptKHi. Date about itfio, 

II. A man and two wives, with seven children. 
Man's head, soiae childceiiy and inscription nisring. 
The effigies of the wives were disooverad in itti la 
an old chest in the Vestry, the slab was then taken up 
fixMM the tower, where k kqr belbre, and fined mi tlie 
north wall of the nave. Date about 1500. 

IH. Discovered at the same time as the effigies in 
No. II. A Greek inscription and coat-of-arms in 
memory of Anthony Maukes, a former vicar, on south 
wall of nave. Date 1684. 

There are also two mural inscriptions of the be- 
ginning of this century to former vicars. 

G. HussEY. 

Secretary Haileybury Antlq. Soc. 



BUCRllTGHAMSHTItE. 

Afnersham. — All the brasses are now mural. 
Chichdey. — No. IL is now mural. 
Newport Pagnell, — The brass is now loose. 

Middlesex. 

Hackney, — The brasses are now in the N. E. porch 

of the church. 

Northamptonshire. 

HigJiam Ferrers, — Nos. V. and VII ^are at the 
vicarage. 

Surrey. 

Beichworth. — No. I. is now mural. 

At \Vittcrsham\ in Kent, is a small civilian beast. 

V. W. Maucuan 
Clapton, I ith Jan. 1882. 
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WILLIAM WARD, VICAR OF 
WALSALL, 1571. 

The earliest vicar^ signature in the (tarish register 
is that of William Ward, 1571. I should be glad of 
any information as to his ancestry and antecedents. 

.X. 



A Jester's Wager. 

Can any historical John Timbs inform me of the 
particulars of, or authorities for, the following : la 
Bruges (?), a French duke, wagered a sum of money 
that his jester would eat a shoulder of mutton while 
the town clock was striking twelve. The feat was 
accomplished, not without great difficulty. 

A. B. 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 



TTbe antiquary? Ejrcbange. 



Enclose 4//. for the First 12 IVords, and id, for each 
Additional Three tVords, All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope^ wUh a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager, 

NOTB. — All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15M of the month, and to be euUressed—Th^ 
Manager, Exchangb Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 6a, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.G. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward post cards, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 

For Sale. 

Autograph Letters : a Laxge and Choice Collection 
of Autographs for Sale at reasonable prices. List, 
post free. Signatures very cheap. — F. Barker, 15, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Autograph Letters of Carlyle. Two for Sale, 
cheap, one dated November 22, 1848, addressed to 
W. Maccall, Esq., court size, written on two sides 
of paper ; Uie other 4to, dated 15th October, 1835, 
addressed to Bazil Montague, Esq. ; seal, post 
marks, &c., complete; together with Two Letters to 
the late Mr. Overy, signed by Mary Carlyle, 5 Feb- • 
ruary, 1881, and Mary Carlyle Aitlun, dated July 17, 
1879. — W. E. Morden, $, Longley Terrace, Lower 
Tooting. 

Coins : a number of Greek, Roman, and English, for 
Sale. List on application. — ^W, Davis, 13, Suffolk 
Street, Birmingham. 

On a Raft and Through The Desert, by Tristram 
T. Ellis: The Narrative of an Artist's Journey through 
Northern Syria, &c., large paper edition, 25 copies 
only printed, numbered and signed by the author, the 
proofs of etchings taken before the copper plates 
were steel-faced, printed on Whatman's thick white 
hand-made paper, 4to, bound in vellum, a vols., 
38 etchings, with map. Copy No. 2, published at 
£6 6s, What offers?— An Episode in the Life of 
Mrs. Rachel Erskine, Lady Grange, detailed by her- 
self in a letter from St. Kilda, January lo, 1738, and 
other general papers by the late David Laing, re. 
printed from the proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Edinburgh; 36 copies only printed, 14 pp. 
yriih facsimile, 7s, &d. — Willis's Current Notes, i8s5» 
cloth, 2s. 6d, ; full of interesting Notes on Antiquities« 
Biography, &c — Pickering's Tasso, 2 vols. ; Dante, 
2 vols. ; Milton, I vol. ; Horace, i vol. Cheap. 
—190, Care of Manager. 

Curiously Carved and Paneled Old Oak Hutch, 
26s, — List of out-of»Print books sent for inspection. — 
Mr. Shaw, Writtle, near Chelmsford. 

Vitruvius Britannicus, with 200 large folio plates 
by ColinCampbell, Esq. ** Sold over against Douglass' 
Coffee House, London, 171 7." Folio, bound in red 
morocco. Complete in a vols. — Also, Art of De- 
signing, illustrated, 4to, published by Sam. Harding, 
1 741. — 104, Care of Manager. 

Ruskin : Modem Painters, ist edition, in splendid 
condition, £y), — Giotto and his Works in Padua , 



£1 IS. — Evenings at Haddon Hall, i&r. — J. Lucas, 
Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

Antiquary, vols. i. and it, bound, 4s, each ; Vols, 
iii. and iv., unbound, y, each. — R. C. Stoneham, 
Beredens, Cranham, Brentwood, Essex. 

Lieut.-General Cromwell's letter to the Honourable 
W. Lenthal, Esq,, Speaker, House of Commons, 1648; 
Speech of J. Pym, Esq., after the summing up of 
the charge of High Treason against Thomas, Eark of 
Strafford, 1641 ; His Highness' Speech to the Parlia- 
ment in the Painted Chamber at their Dissolution, 
January 22, 1654 ; The Humble Representation and 
Remonstrance of Divers Freemen of England well 
affected to Parliaments, To the Right Honourable 
the Council of Officers of the Army, 1659. Price 
I2s, 6d, for the four tracts. — Chas. Dickens' All 
the Year Round, publishers' binding good as new, 
vols. xix. and xx., and the first 4 vols., new 
series, price 15J. — Notes and Queries, in parts, for 
1855, 5s. ; January to October, 1856, y. 6d. — 
Gentleman's Magazine, in parts, 1877-9-80, price 
los, 6^.— Sunday Magazine, m parts, 1865-8 & 1870^ 
price Js. 6d, — ^J. M. Smith, Carolgate, Retford. 

Chap Books and Book Plates. — 190, Care of 
Manager. 

Comic England, Sponge, Table Book, Onmibus, 
Oliver Twist, Nickleby, Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
Newcomes ; all fine, and clean in original parts. — 
Grimaldi, 3 vols. 1838, cloth, uncut. — Life in London, 
1823. — My Sketch Book, original, uncut, coloured 
copy. — Ritson's Select Songs, 3 vols. 1^83.— Christ- 
mas Carol, 1st edition, very fine. — Also several other 
Cruickshank, Dickens and Lever Books in clean 
state. — ^The Bookhunter, Edition de Luxe — Tuer's 
Bartolozzi and his Works. — Several fine 1st Editions of 
Bewick, Rowlandson, Byron, Tennyson. — 206, Care 
of Manager. 

Wanted to Purchase, 

Seventeenth Century Tokens for Cash or Ex- 
change Roman Coins. — 205, Care of Manager. 

Gentleman's Magazine, 1835 to 1857, in numbers 
or vols. — 190, Care of Manager. 

Portrait of Milton, small folio size, by White.— 
First Edition of Paradise Lost, 1667. — Ainsworth*s 
Tower of London, and Mervyn Clitheroe, 1st Editions. 
— Dickens* The Chimes and Christmas Carol, 1st 
Editions. — ^J« Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, 
South Hackney, E. 

Charles Balguy, Epistola de Morbo Miliari,London, 
1758.— S. O. Addy, George Street, Sheffield. 

Chap Books and Book Plates. — 190, Care of 
Manager. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange. — J. M., 
I, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. — Also 
Topofiraphical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.— J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Cowper*s Poem on Receipt of his Mother's Picture 
1798. — Robinson Crusoe, 1719. — Milton's Poems, 2 
vols. 1645. — ^Johnson's Prince of Abissinia, 2 vols. 
1 759.— 190^ Care of Manager. 
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between 1648-1663, x6z-i66 
Beads discovered. 37 
Beddgelert Parisn (church. Restoration of, 

139-30 
Bedford (Rev. W. K. R.X RegytUttions 0/ 

Old Hospital 0/ the Knigkts 0/ St. 

John at Valetta^ review of, 34 
Belfast Field Naturalists' Club, Meetings, 76 
Bell, Ancient Ecclesiastical, 36 
Bell (C. L.), on Deerhurst, 85 ; on Dates 

ana Stylet of Churches, i8x 



Bent (J. Theodore)^ on the Cradle of 
Modem Commeroal Enterprise. 45-49 > 
on Extracts from ye Gild Book of the 
Barber-Surgeons of York, 154-X56 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, Meeting of, 
X37 

Anthropological Society, Meeting, 

137 

Archseological Society, Meetings, 137 

Historical Society, Meeting. 137 

Berry Pomeroy Church, Devon, Account 

of, X70 
Berwickshire NaturaUsts' (Hub, Meetings, 
76, 33X ; Proctedingt ^ reviewed (i88xX 
366-7 
" Bewick and Gram " Ballad, 1x9 
Biblical Archeology, Society of, Meetings 

of, 73 
Biddulph Church, Destruction at, 338-9 
Birkin Church Restoration, 8i-3 
Birch (C. G. R.), on Kent Brasses, 378-9 
Bitteme Manor House, 235 
Black (William (jeorge) on Shakespearian 

Folk Lore, 13-15 
Black Isle. Ross-shire, Antiquities in, 75 
Blacker (B. H.X on theTrenchard Family, 

38 
Blythburgh Church, Suffolk, Restoration 

of, 84 
Bones, Animal, discovered at Guildford, 

X33; near Colchester, 318-9; (human) 

found in Stone Cist. 374 
Book Illustrations, Old. 87 
Bothwell's House, Haddington, 76 
Bounds, Beating the, 33 
Box, Roman Villa at, 337 
Boy Bailiff Custom aU Wenlock, 365 
Bradford, Old Soke Mill at, described, 

373-373 
Brad/ord Antifuaryf Part II., Review of, 

Brading, Roman Villa at, 83 

Brailsford (WilliamX on Uie Neville Monu- 
ments at Brancepeth and Durham, 49-51 

Bramley Church, Hants, 37 

Brandes (F. H.X Old Footsteps of the 
Saxon Ancestors of the English Nation 
in Germany. 51-55 

Brasses, in Buckingham, 379 ; Cornwall, 
30 ; Devonshire, 87 ; Gmldford, X33 ; 
Hertfordshire, 379 ; Kent, 378-9 ; Mid- 
dlesex, 379 ; Northamptonsnire, 379 ; 
Peem Church, X7X ; Surrey, 379 

Bridge, Old, at Hylton, Sunderlaiul, 137 

British Battle Axe found at Melanara 
Castle, 133 ; Camp on Kae-Heugh, 76 ; 
Spears discovered, 173 

Bronze Age, Antiquities of, 35, 84, 135, 199, 
173. ai8 

Brooke, Poem of Romeo and Juliet, 346-35X 

Buckinghamshire Brasses, 379 

Bucks Archaeological Soaety, Meetings of, 
i7o-x7x^ 

Buenos Aires, Antiquities at, 86 

Building Traditions, 77, X83 

Buildings, tentp. Charles I., II., 87 

Buildings, Ancient, Society for the Pro- 
tection of. Meetings, 73 

Burton Borough Charter, 73 

Bury (Richard deX Philobiblon, i95-3ox 

Bury, walls ofl X2X 

Bute (John, Marquess oOi The Altnt 0/ 
St. Columbiay Review of, 7X 

Byegenet^ rtlm.tnu^ to WaU* emd the Bor^ 
tier CokimtiUt Review, 315 



Byrom^ John, 133 

Byzantine Coins found, 137 

Cambodia, Architectural Remains at. 131 

(Cambrian Archaeological Society Meetings, 

'74 . 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Meetings, 

26-37 . 

Philol<^cal Society, Meetmgs, 39 

Canoe, Anaent^ found near Belfast, 76; 

Lacustrine, discovered, 33 
Caracci, Painting of, discovered, 84-85 
Caradoc Field Cnub, Meetings, 78- 
Cardinals, 337-345 » 

Cardington Church, Restoration of, 83-3 
C^lisle, Archaeological Institute at, 1x9- 

430 

Caison, Nevada, Human Footprints dis- 
covered at, 337 

Caruana (Dr. A. A.X Report on the Pha- 
niciun and Roman A ntifuities in Malta, 
Review of, 33-4 

(Carvings, at fVestwich Church, 375 ; at 
Grafton Hall^ 375 ; at Hampton C>>urt 
Palace, 370; m Lsdureath Church, 330 j 
at Nymet St. C^eonre Church, Devon, 30 

Cassel, Antiquarian Congress at, aaa 

Castle Acre Earthworks, 134 

Cave at Royston, X36 

(^ve- Brown (J.\ on Lambeth Palace, 39 

Celtic Place Words, 74 ; Settlement. Ki- 
cient, discovered, 76, see " British 

Celts (Stone) discovered, 75 

Chard, Archsological Museum at, 173-^ ; 
Boroueh of, Hbtory of^ 318; Parish 
Church of, 3x7, 336 ; Justice Hall at, 3x7 

(Charms, 309 

Cheese Press, Primitive, X77 

Cheshire RecordSp X7X 

Chester ((Colonel Joseph LemuelX Obituary 
of, 39 

Chetham's Hospital and Library, X33 

•• Chevy Chase " Ballad, xxo 

Chinese Language, the Yi-King, 37X-379 ; 
Literature, 73 

CHiristianity, Paganism in, 356-364 

Christmas, 333-337, 357, 359 

Churchwardens' Accounts, 85-86, 377 

Churches, Dates and Styles cf, ^, 138, X76 
X77, x8x. 333, 373 ; Restoration of, ««# 
names of places. 

Churchstanton Manor House, Account of, 

3X8 

Cist, Stone, found at Blairmore, 374 

Clandon Park, Hall at, X33 

Clark (Latimer), The Transit Instmmeni, 
as emptied to the Determinationo/Time, 
Review of, 366 

" Cock and Pyot," Old House called, 35 

Coffins, Stone, discovered, 35 

Coins, Discovoy of, 34, 35 ; in Coronation 
Stone, 37X ; French, 3x0 ; at Gloucester, 
X3X ; at Melandra (^tie, 123 ; at Paris, 
83, 373 ; Roman, 3^, 94, X3X, X78 ; 
Ssixon, X33 ; in Scotland, 74 ; at Wat- 
ford, 83 

Colchester,^ Armorial Bearings of, 319 ; 
Discoveries at, 3x8-19 ; Ca&tle. Account 
of, 3x9 ; Onporation R^alia, 319 ; 
Domesday of, 5-9, 37-38, 95-xoo, 351-256; 
Roman Remains discovered, 369. 

Colchester Castle^ the History and Anti- 

Snitiesoff Review of, x68 
e (C. F.), on Sir John (jayer, 378 
Colne Church. Account of, 319 
Comraerda) Enterprise in GmoUt 45-49 

u 
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ComptoD Castle, Devon, xto 

Coombe, St. Nicholas Cnurch, Account 

of, 217 
Cornelian found on Brading Quay, I. W., 

33 
Cornwall, Brasses of, 39 

Cornwall, Royal Institution of, Meetings 

of, a20 
Comwood Church, Devon, 170 
Coronation Stone at Kingston, Account 

of, 371 
Corporation Customs (curiousX 201-305 ; 

Records and Plate, Guildford, xai. 
Costume, Cardinals, 241 
Covenanters' Hats. 87 ^ 
Cowpcr, Family Manuoo, IS7 
Cowper (H. SL) on Coveoaatos' Haa, 87 ; 

on a Runic Cross, 231 
CreditoQ, AcGouot of, 134 
Cromlechs, at Corysgedd, Destruction of, 

z9o: discovtred in Eastern Palestine, 

•76 : (British) Black HiU. 79 
Crews at Royston, xs6 ; «m '* Rtmic Cross." 
Cufaude, Marie, 10 
Cumberland and Wcstaordand, Ardueo> 

logical Society, Meetings, asi 
Cup-marked Stones, lao 
Customs, Old, 146-148, ZS4-X56, vji^ 
Damant (Mary), on the Trenchard Family, 

183 ; on Dates and Stylss of Churches m 

Isle of Wight, 223-c 
Danish Literaturei^otes on, \^r*% 
Dartington Hall, Devonshire, Account of, 

X70 
Davy (R.X on Their Eminences the Car- 

dinals, 237*345 
Davis, Frederick, on Old Footsteps of the 

Saxons, 135 
Davison (T. R.), RmmhUng SkiUhn, 

Review of. 3x5 
Days of the Wedc, Gods of, 3S9<«6t 
Deerhurst, Odda's Tower at, 85 
De Merton (FitzurseX 87 
*' Dene Holes," Excavations in, 390 
Denmark, Letter fronu X9-33 
Desborough Castle, Bucks, Account of, 

" Devil's Bible," Tumulus called, 79 
" Devil's Quoits," Tumulus called, 135 
Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Meetings, X34-5 ; Biblio- 
Sraphy of, x24-s ; Hundreds of Doums- 
ay, 270 ; Plant Names, 125 
Dialect, Cornish Language, 170 
Doctor's Hood, 39 

Dodington Manor House, Account of, X30 
Dodgson(E.S.), on Buildings in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 87 
Domesday of Colchester, 5-9, 37-8, 95-100, 

25X-356 ; nymouth, vjo 
Donington Church, Antiquities at, 75 
Drake (Sir Frands), Account of^x69 
Dliblin, The Scandinavian "Thing" in, 

tIO-IX3 

Dunkin (E. H. W.), on Cornwall Brasses, 

39 
Dundee, History of, 84 

Durham, Account of, 137 

Dwellings, Ancient (Circular, and Strath- 

naim, 36 ; Earth, 77 
Earthenware Pots found at Gloucester, X3X 
Earthworks and Ruins at Castle Acre 

Castle, X3^ ; at Upper Slaughter, X34 ; 

in Cumberland, 173 
Edge Hall, Malpas, Dncription of, 39 
Edinburgh An:hitectural Association, 

Meetings, 38-9 
Education, Anaent Mexican, 79 
Egglestone QV. M.), Stankopt and its 

Neighbourkoodf Review of, 316 
Egg, Petrified, discovered at Bath, x8o 
Egyptian Antiquities, 73 
Eisenberg, Discoveries in, 6769 
England, Ancieat Monuments m, 66-7 
Essex Arclueolog^ical Society, Trmnuu" 

tiotu qf, voL li., pan 3, new series, 

Review of, 1x6 Meetings, 8x8-390 



Essex Field Club, Meetings of, 220-x 

Evans (John), unwritten History and 
How to Read it^ Review of, X67 

Evans (W. R.), TA^ Spelling Expert- 
menter^ Review <£, 79 

Every Man in his Jiutnanr, Dates of the 
Two Versions of, X5-X9, 106-ixo 

Excavations at Royston, 126-7; ^^ Glouces- 
ter, X31 

Exchange, Anti^tuuyt 40, 88, 136, X84, 
333, 280 

' Fairies' Toot,' Tumulus called, 79 

Feast Day Customs, 333-237 

Fenton (J.\ on The Domesday of 0>1- 
chester, 37-8 ; on the Influence of Pas- 



toral 
^7-«i 



Life on the Wlage Community, 



Field Hmiuredut erndScitnUJU Student, 

Nos. i.-iii.. Review of, xx9 
Figure, Female, discovered at Abbots 

Rerswell, \a 
Fireplace, Old, at Hampton (}ouit, 370 
Fisher ((JakeleyX on Fltxnrse de Merton, 

87 
Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.X Rectors e/" 

Loughhorom^^ Review of, 3x6 
Fletcher of Saltoua's Writings, X50-X54 
Flint Weapons found at Southaoopton, 135 
Flood (J. HX on Some Quaint (Jld Laws 

of England, xx3-xx6: X46-X49 
Folk-lore of Cjuemsey, 305-3 xx 
Foot, NormaiK in Lanreath Church, asp ; 
Norman in Stoguney Church, 130; dis- 
covered at WiUerby, 83 
Forde Abbey, Account of, 3x8 
Forster (T.), on Shakesp^re, 38-9 
Fossils discovered at Charing Cross, 396 
Friend (Rev. H.), on Brasses, 87 
Furniture, Antique, at Suttoo Place, xsa 
Gamesley, Roman inscription on Stone at, 

X93 

Gardiner (S. R.), TJu Fall qf ths Mon- 
archy ^Charles /., Review of, 39-33 

Gayer (Bur John). Note on, 378 

Genoa, Commeroal Enterprise in, 45-49 

Germany, Antiquarian Discoveries in, 
67-69 

Germany, Footsteps of the English in, 999 

Gibbs (Robert), A History o/Aylesbnry, 
parts L, ii.. Review of, xx9 

Gioson (Herbert), on Buenos Aires, 86 

Giant's Hedse, 'Tumulus, 330 

Gillamoor Church, Restoration of, X78 

Gildhall, Plymouth, Account of, X69 

Gilds, Account of, Preston, X44-X46 ; 
Barber Surgeons, York, i54*zs6 

Glasgow Shakspere (Monday) Club Meet- 
ings, 39 

Glass, Egyptian, 73 

Gloucester, Relics found during Excava- 
tions at, X3X 

GloucestersJurt Notes and Qnsriss, part 
xvi. Review of, 3x5 ^ 

Gloucestershire and Bristol Archsological 
Society, Meeting, 194^ 

Godfrey Gohn C-X Th^ Court ^ the 
Honour 0/ Peverel in the Counties of 
Notti$tgham emd Derby, Review dr, 
xi6-xxy 

CJold Pieces, Discovery of, 373 

Gomme (G. L.), on lammas Tide, 41-45 ; 
Preston Gild, X44-X46 ; on Curious Cor- 
poration Customs, 90X-30^ 

Gordon Family, On^n of the Name, 78 

Grafton Hall, (Cheshire, Restoration of, 375 

Grammar Schools, Hexham, x7x-3; Wy. 
combe, 171 

Grave discovered at Fjrvil, 33 ; at Kelso, 81 

Grimston (North) Church, 33x 

Groytherin, Stones at, X75 

Guernsey Folk-lore, 905-31 x 

Guildford, Account of, X3i 

(^urdi. Restoration of, 139 

CHimey Street Manor House, C^mnington, 
Account of, X30 

Hall (HubertX The Great Case of the Im- 
positions, 61-65, i57-x6x, aix*st4, 999-31 



Hall Bam Estate, 3^ 

Halliday (MariaX A Description 0/ the 

Monumental E^^^es in Porlock Ckmrck, 

Somerset. Review of, 71 
Hamilton Palace Sale, 179 
Hampton Court, 38. 370-7X 
Hants (North) Archaeological Society, 

Meetiiigs. 37-8, 135 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, 364-366 
Hartley Institution^ Southampton, 195 
Harvest Thanksgiving at T.ainmas, 43 
Havergal, (F. P.) on St. Thomas 4 Bedoet, 

39 
Harwich, 0>ins discovered at, 9x9 

Hayfield, Customs at, 999 ; 'Traditloos of 

Mermaid at, 393 
Hayman(HenryX oaTheLineof Agricola's 
March firom the Dee to the Qyde, 99-95 ; 
OB Limington, Somersetshire, X99-X95 
Hellenic Studies, Society for the Praino> 

tion oi. Meetings, 74 
Henry Iv., Accounts ol^ xoo-106 ; Seal of 

discovered, 77 
Hertfordshire, Brasses of, 979 

Natural History Sodety, MeedqgB, 

X96-7 
Hertinfl^ordbury Parish Church, X97 
Hesse Darmstadt, Executiooers' Tariff of 

(Charges, 338 
Hexham, Antiquities at, 179 ; Grammar 

School at, X7x-a 
Heyope CSiurch, Radnorshire, re-opeued, 

996 
Hickathrift Mound, called '* Giant's 

Grave," 79 
Hilton (fames), Chron^rams, Review, 366 
Hindu Marriage Ceremony. Note cm, X96 
Hockin (F.), on Old Book lUustratioos, 87 
Hodgetts (J. F.X on Paganism in Modem 

(Christianity, 956-964 
Hoggeston Church, Restoration of, 999 
HoHord Hall. Descriptian of, 98 
Holydays, Aorogation of Ortain, 333 
Holy Gnost Chapel. Note on, 183 
Hope (Robert CbarlesX Promsional Glos- 
sary^ 0/ Dialectical Place Nomenclettrnfet 
Review o(, xi8 
Hope rW. H. St. J.), The Seals and Ar- 
morial Insignia ^ the University and 
Colleges tf Cambridge, Review of, 71-9 
Horsing Stone at Newcastle, 174 
Houghton Church Restoration, xro 
House ofjulius Caesar^ discovered, 3X 
Houses, ()ld, in Haddmctoo, 76 ; at Mal- 
pas, 77 : temp. Henry VII 1., Newcastle, 
X74 ; aU Plymouth, X69 
Howiu (WiUtamX yisits to RemarkabU 

Places, Review of, 168 
Hull, Destraction of White Hart Inn at, 83 
Huntingdonshire Feast, 39 
Hursley Estates, Histoiy of^ 83 
Hussey (G.X on Hertfordshire Brasses, 37s 
Hut Circles, in Cumberland, 179 ; nl 

*' Deneholtt.'* 990 
Implements, Elariy British, found in Cum< 
berland, X73 ; Neolithic and Palaeolothic 
discovered, 35, 179-3, 99x ; Wood, fouxKJ 
in Salsburg, 975 
Impositions, The Great Case of the, 6X.65. 

X33.4, x57-x6i. 9xx-9t4, 939-931, 377-8 
Inheritance, Curious Law of, in Sooierset, 

174 
Inverness Field CHub^ Meetings, 969-370 
Ireland, Antiquities m, 67, 177 

Iron Woric(pidX 55-57 
Jedburgh Aobey, 374 

Jones (W. H,\Old Kamewvon: a His 



terical Accmmt of the Town o/Ce 

von. Review of, x68 
Jonsoo (B«iX on the Dates of the Tw4 

Versions oi Every Mem in His Hwmomr 

X5-X9, X06-XX0 
Jupiter, Altar of, discovered, 993 
Keith Field (^ub, Meetings, 77 
Kelso, Excavations at, 8x 
Kembeiton drardi, Rcsloiation of, 973 

Fsvement diaoovcred at, 975 
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Kent Brasses, 378-9 

Kentish Garland, 183 

Kingston Church, Account of, 271 

King's Mead, Land called, 95 

Kitchen, Ancient^ at Southampton, xa6 

KnigkU of St. john^ Review of, 34 

Lacustrine Canoe found, 3a 

Lake Dwellers, Discoveries appertaining 

to, 83 ; Dwellings in Belfast, 76 
Lambeth Palace, 39 
Lammas Tide, 41-45 
Lancashire Records, 171 ; Wills, 171 
Land Customs at Colchester, 5-9, 95-100 ; 

Lammas, 41-^5 ; at IVeston, 145-146 ; 

Value of. in Waarwickshire, 373 
Lanreath Parish Church, 330 
Lauder Parish Church, Restoration of, 83 
Laws, on Some Quaint Old English, xis, 

X16, 146, 149 
Leases, Curious, 237 
Leathom {G. B.), on Christmas, 333-337 
Leicester Superstition, 34 
Letters of Tnos. Lewis, 365 
Levelinu Stone, Account of, 175 
Lewes Priorv, Excavations at, 181, 377 
Lewis (B. L.X on the Preservation of Parish 

Registers, 9-13 
Lidford Church, Account of, 169 
Limington, Somersetshire, 193-105 
Lincolnshire Surnames, Our NwU Selvrs^ 

GUoHings about GroHtkam Sumattut^ 

Review of, 1 x8 
Lion, Carved, discovered at Bath, 337 
Literature, Royal Society of, Meetings, 

as. 74 
Liverpool Naturalists' Field Gub, Meet- 
ings, 39, 77 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant Church, Resto- 
ration of, 374 
Llanpumpsaint Church, Restoration of, 33 
Lochindorb, Description of, 78 
Longfellow (H. W.l Ancestors of, 33 
Long Meg and her Daughters, lao 
Louse Hsul, Devonshire and Oxfordshire, 

Note on, 276-277 
Lucas (Joseph), Studies in NiddereUUt; 

Review of, 167 
Mace, Corporation at Guildford, xsx 
Mackenzie (Alexander), The Propheciet of 

the Brahan Setr^ Review of, X67 
Macphail (Rev. S. R.X History 0/ the 
Religious House 0/ Pluscardyn^ Review 

of, 33 

Mcpherson (W.), Sale of Antiquities be- 
longing to, 36 

Macray (W. D.X Notes from the Muni- 
msnts of St. Mary Magdalene College^ 
Oxford, Review of, 69 

Maidfen Bower Crag, Tumulus called, 79 

Malta. Antiquities of, 33 

Manchester Field Naturalists' Society, 
Meetings, 38 

Manchester Literary Club, Meetings. 37X- 

*7» 
Manchester Scientific Students, Society 

of. 133, 22X-2, 269 
Manuscripts, Oriental, in British Museum 

Library, 134 
Market Drayton Church, Discovery at, 

228 
Marriage Girdles, Antique, 35 
Marshidl (G. W.X The Visitation of Wilt- 
shirty 1623, Review of, 167 
Marshall (William, Earl of Pembroke). 

Account of, 36 
Martinmas, 185-188 
Masques, ChrtAtmas, 234, 235 
Maughan (V. W.), on Brasses, 279 
Mausoleum, erected by Artemesia, in 

British Museum, 13X 
Maxwells of Munches, note on, 86, 229, 276 
Maxwell (HelenX on Maxwell of Munches, 

86 
Mayors, Election of, 203 
Mecklenburffh Historical and Antiquarian 

Society Meeting. 127 
Melandx« Castle, Roman Camp at, X33 



Membury Camp, Account of, 3x7 ; Church, 

317 
Michaelmas, 8^93 
Michel (Franctsque), A Critical Inquiry 

into the Progress of Civilixation tn 

ScotlandfRcvieWf 69 
Middlesex Brasses, 379 
Midlothian, Lammas-tide in, 44 
Milliken (W. £.), oa Newport Market, 134 
Mills (Old Hand) described, 373 ; water, 

372-3 ; in Domesday of Colchester, 35a 
Minerva, Figure of, found at Bath, 3a 
Monuments (Ancient) Bill, The, 65-67 
Moot Hall. Hexham, 173 
M(Mreton Corbet Church, Account of, X30 
Mortlach (Hiurch, aai 
Mosaic Floors, 3x 

Mount Grace Priory, Account of, X74 
Muckiestone Parish Church, Reconstruc- 
tion of. 275 
Municipal Customs, aox-3o^ 
Nairn Literary Institute, Meetings, 78 
Narborouzh Parish (Church, Brasses, 134 
Narford Hall, 124 

Neen Savage Church Restoration, 34 
Neolithic Implements, 1x9 ; Remains in 

Somersetshire, 173 
Neville Monuments at Brancepeth and 

Durham, 40-51 
Newark Castlej Renfrewshire, ^4 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, 127, X74 
Newport Market, London, Note on, X34 
Nicholson (Brinsley) on the dates of the 

two versions of Every Man in His 

Hutnour^ lyig', X06-XIO 
Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 

Society Meeting, X34 
Northallerton, Custom of " Riding the 

Stang" at, 275-6 
Northamptonshire Brasses, 279 
Northay, Excavations at, 218 
Norton Conyers Estate, X30-X 
Numismatic Society, Meetixigs, 35 
Nutt (C. H.), on Poptilar Names of 

Tumuli, i« 
Njrmet St. George Church, Restoration 

of, 36 
Cak Gates at Hampton Court I^dacc, 370; 

Piling found in London, 335 
Oddington, Norman Church at, 134 
Ogilvie Oo^)» 7"il* Imperial Dictionary 

of the English Language, Review of, 

70- X 
Oppenheim (M.), on the Holy Ghost (}hapel 

and Marie Cufaude^ 39 
Ordish (T.). no St. Cnspm's Day, i37-X44 
Oxenham Omen, X3^ 
Oxford, Harley Earl 0^ 364-366 
Paganism in Modem (juristianity, 356-364 
PauBothic Implements diacoveied ; see 

'* Implements" 
Palestine, Eastern, Snnrey in, 376 
Pa(Ml Bullae, 86 

Parish Registers, 9-x3, 30, 188-193 
Park, Munffo, Book belonging to, 369 
Parker (J. H.), 00 Excavations at Rome, 

183 
The History of Dorchester^ Oxford- 

shire^ Review of, 60-70 
Pasture Festival at Martinmas, 187 
Pavements, Roman Tesselated, discovered, 

28, 35, 275 
Peacock, (E.)> on Michaelmas, 89-92 
Penkridge Parish Church, Restoration, 83 
Penn Church, Account of, 17 x 
Pensance Natural History and Antiqua' 

rian Society Transactions^ Review of, 

3X5 

Pepys (Samuel), Monument to, 85 
Perranzabtiioe Church, Cornwall, Preset- 

vation of. 139 
Pharos, Castle of, destroyed, X78-0 
Philological Society, Meetings, 36. 74 
Pickford (Rev. I.), A Weeh in the York. 

shirt Dales. Review of, 315 
Picture from Hamilton Palace Sale, 179 
Pit Dwellings in Cumberland, 173 



Place-Names in Islay, 36 

Playbills, Old, laa 

Plomber (H. R.), on Huntingdonshire 
Feast, 39 

Piuscardyn, Stone discovered at, X39 

History of reviewred, 33 

Plymouth, Antiquities at, X68-9, 170 

Plymouth Institution Meetings, 370 

" Pocka's Grave," Tumulus called, 79! 

Poictiers, Roman Town discovered at, aa6 

Pole Family. Note on, 339 

Poole (C H.), The, Customs, SupersHtionSj 
and Legends of the County qf Stafford^ 
Review of, 367 

Pompeii, Excavations at. Ex, 179, aa6 ; 
Painting found at, x8o 

Pottery discovered at Guildford, X33 ; in 
Petergate, 33 x ; Roman, discovered, 37, 
67-69, 176, 3x8^19, 335; Prehistoric, in 
Egypt, x%i 

Preston Gild, X4^-X46, X7X 

Prestwich Church, Discoveries at, 375 

Proverbs on Barrows, X73 ; Weather, x, a, 4 

Proverbs, English, French, ondGermem, 
Review of, 168 

Purves (JamesX on Fletcher of Saltoun't 
Writings, X50-X54 

Querns, found at Oakwortb, 373 ; near 
Ilkley, 373 

Racial Features (Early), Sixrvival of, 35 

Radcliffe, St. Bartholomew's Chorch at 
338 

Rain, Proverbs on, x-4 

Ramsay (Sir J. H.), on Accounts of Henry 
IV., X00-106 

Record Society, Meetinss of, xtx 

Redcaistle, Account of House of, 369-70 

Registers, Parish, see ** Parish." 

Relics found at Royston Cave, 136 

Reviews of Books, 3a>34, 69-78, XX6-119 
167-168, 3x4-317, 366 

Rhymes, Weather, x-4 

Rickmansworth Old Market Hall, Paint- 
ing 0^139 

Ripon, Feast of St. Wilfrid at, X29 
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